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JL HE commerce of the ancients was at first carried on by barter, which still subsists 
even in several parts, though of the most uncultivated ones, of Europe ; as in Siberia, 
and the Danish and Muscovite Laplands ; and it was but in the last century, that the 
English, French, and Dutch traders first carried their merchandize to Archangel, and 
there trucked tlicm with the Russians, fi>r the products of that vast empire. Many na- 
tions on the coast of Africa, almost all of America, and some of Asia, have preserved 
this method of giving what is superfluous to them, for that which they have not, or at 
least not in plenty. 

It is not precisely known when commerce commenced by purchase and sales, or when 
it began to make use of gold, silver, or copper money ; as the first species were those 
of wood, leather, and iron ; and even at this day a certain value is fixed on different 
shells and cocoa-nuts in several parts of both Indies, and given in payment of such 
merchandize, drugs, and commodities as they want. 

The oldest examples found of this commerce in the Sacred History are in the time 
of the patriarch Abraham ; profane autliors place the epocha undef the reigns of 
Saturn and Janus in Italy ; and the ancient Gauls, as Julius Caesar reports in his Com- 
mentaries, attribute the invention to the god Mercury. 

The Egyptians, Phenicians, and Carthaginians, are cited as the first, ablest, and most 
daring traders of antiquity, by many great authors} but being contested by others, the 
reader is referred, for their different sentiments, to the historical preface. 

And it did not appear to the ancients, that an application to commerce was unworthy 
the attention of the most illustrious persons : even Solomon, that sage and powerful 
monarch, did not disdain an engagement therein, but ofte^as before mentioned, joined 
his merchant fleets with those of the king of Tyre, in a voyage to Ophir, from whence 
they brought him those precious metals and commodities as rendered him, though go- 
verning but a small state, the richest prince in the world. 

Under the Asiatic and Grecian monarchies, ancient history discovers to us, from 
time to. time, the traces of a commerce cultivated by different nations, though it seem? 
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principally to have flourished under the Roman government; and one may judge, by 
the testimony of historians, and that of antique inscriptions, how many considerable 
colleges, or companies of merchants, were established in different cities. The destruc- 
tion of the Roman empire by the irruption of a multitude of barbarous nations, affected 
commerce by suspending its ordinary openitiims for a time ; but it afterwards revived, 
and by little and little made a new progress, more especially in Italy. 

It was from thence that the Pisans, Genoese, and Venetians, whose numerous fleets 
spread themselves in all the ports of tlie Levant and Egypt, ta load silk, spices, and 
other merchandizes of those couirtries, which for ar long time possessed the almost sole 
distribution of them to France, Germany and the other states of Europe. 

About the end of the fifteenth century, the greatest part of this traflick passed from 
them to the Portuguese, after these latter had opened a new navigation in the Ocean, 
and were established in divers parts on the coasts of Africa, India, and Arabia. 

The Portuguese did not possess these different branches of commerce for above an 
hundred years, or thereabouts -^ for the Dutch ait the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, shared them with them, and very soon after stripped them of them almost 
entirely. 

The English, French, Danes, and even the Hamburghers, excited by the example of 
their success, made also some establishments in the Indies, and on the coasts of Africk^ 
though much less considerable ones, excepting those of the English^ who have a very 
extensive commerce in those parts. 

In fine, America, which the Spaniards discovered a little while after the Portuguese 
had secured a way to the East by the Cape of Good Hope, became a fresh object of a 
vast and important trade to aQ the nations of Europe, though it is true, that the first 
conquerors of this new world have always possessed the best and richest part of it, and 

S reserve tlie traflick to themselves with an extreme jealousy; but besfdlesr that the 
lUglisI^ French, Portuguese, and Dutch, have many fl^ourishing colonies, as weH among 
the islands as on the continent^ it is certaia that it is, though undesignedly, ftiH as much 
for other nations as for tbemselves,^ that the Spaniards send their flota or gaHeous yearly 
to toad the treasure of Mexico and Peru. 

Commerce is a profession,, ia general, not less honourable thaa profitable, and is at 
present divided into tiiat by land and by sea, in gross and by retail, ibr which every 
country furrushes something peculiar to sCself ; as the various states, or evea the dif^ 
ferent provinces of them, have neither one sun nor clime e(JuaUy suited to all sorts of 
natural productions ; besides, the diversity of men^s genius, and humour in general, and 
of nations in particular, influences their appHcatibn to some sorts of works and employs 
rather than to others ^ so that a. mutual communication becomes necessary by the in- 
tervention of commerce, that what is wanting to some, may by this means be supplied 
by others ; and it is of no smaH consea uence to those who embrace the mercantile pro- 
fession to inform themselves exactly oi what is to be found among their neighbours, as 
well as to make themselves pei'fectly well acquainted with the products aai manufac- 
tures of their own countnr. Bui; not to enlarge on the merchant s qualifications, which 
I have already spoke to, 1 shall proceed to open to him the promised scene for practice^ 
and begin^ as it is natural,, with the trade of my own country, the extent and vahie of 
which may claim thia prefej^ce,, at least from an English author. 

The united trade of Ijigflid, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, does jointly contribute to 
form that considerable commerce which the subjects of the British Crown carry on, 
whether domestick or foreign. 

The commodious situation of our country^ both for long and short voyages ; the 
many exoelleat ports proqper for the construction of an infinite number of vessels buitt 
there j the ability and intrepi^ty of our pilots and sailors i a soil fertile in fhuts^ com. 
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and pasturage ; our hills enclosing diversities io£ metals^ and minerals ; t:attle of all sorts } 
and more especially the sheep produoii^ those pr-ecious wools^ of whos^ e;icportation w<e 
are justly so jealous ; manufactures of idmjodt ^very species^ and the greatest part of 
them superior to those of other countries ; our colonies in America, and our settlements 
so rich and flourishing in the East Indies^ give us at least as much as to any other na- 
tion, ivherein to prove our genius for trade, and demonstrate tliat we have not been 
idle in it. 

Voltaire, in his tenth letter concerning the English, says, that trade which has en- 
ridied them, has contributed to make them fi:ee ; and tliat this ^eedom ha3 in its turn 
-extended their commerce. r 

This proves that the fundamental maxim of our country is a yery just one, viz. ^at 
trade is the nursery of sailors, that sailors are the soul of the navy, th^t the navy is th,e 
security of commerce, and that the^e two united ^produce the riches, pawer^ and glory ^f 
Great Britain. 

Under Henry the Vlllth, the trade and navigation of these kingdoms hcgiw con- 
siderably to augment, and has aince always gone on increasing. W^ then ^pg«ged in a 
considerable commerce to the Levant, and made frequent voya^^ to Guinea and Brasil ; 
but the English were not sensible of what they were capable m commercial -a^irs, till 
towards -the middle of Queen Elizabeth's reign> whose protection and encouragement 
«Ddmated her subjects to the formation of different grading companies, and the estaUiah- 
jnent of divers manufactures in her capital, on the ruins of those of the Low Countrief^ 
which rendered the traffick of England so flourishing as to have it soon carried to Arch- 
:angel9 and extendeil to all the ports of the Mediterranean. It also reached the xichest 
•coaststof Africk, as well as the East and West Indies, and there took such a deep .root, 
and was settled on such solid foundations, as to remain immoveable, and to stan4 i^ Ic^s 
4ieed <of aggrandisements, than of moderation. 

iUtbough our domestic trade is very considerable, and of great advantage to the in- 
iiabitants, ihe foreign vastly exceeds it ; and it is not because that England cannot sub- 
sist without it. Providence having abundantly blessed us with every necessary of life, 
•but as foreign trade occasions an employ .for all sorts of ^urtists, furnishes work for the 
.poor, and laugments our :manufactures, proving an efficacious means.of enriching the na- 
^n, jdorengtliening 'the estate, and rendering it formidable to the neighbouring powQCf, 
that we are animated to engage so deeply in it. 

Jt iafor fhis that the jSngl^ extend their traffick to all parts of the world where any 
is carried on ; and there is no. nation under the aun that drives so ^eat a trade witp 
rtheiroiwn. products and merchandizes. This renders us powerful in our marine, avi|[- 
isienis the. number .of our sailors, enriches our rpepple, and procures \is alLthat the uiu« 
Terse can furnish to satisfy the imagination^ or content the appetite. In. a word, it is 
by foreign trade that England is beconfie the mupport of its friends, and the terror i^f its 
enemies ; and whilst the commerce of our neigh nours, the Dutch, consists chiefly in the 
-transportation of merchandizes, not their own, from one countq^ to anatlier, our's is 
rprincipally furnished and supported by the redundant products ofour ^oil and industry. 

Our commerce, like that of all other -kingdoms^ is composed of inland and maritime, 
:thougfa with great difference in regard to the profits it leaves, as. our foreign trade cer- 
tainly exceeds that of any other 3tate in the world, in th^hree^iarticks of which it cpn- 
rtists, viz. exportation, transportation, and importation PPrahce can pretend to little 
more than the first of these ; Spain, Italy, .and the two northern crowns, to the first w^ 
-third ; and :Holland only vies with us in the siecond. 

Our country furnishes the exporting branch of comnverce with butter, com, cattle, iBaLp(ut9^ 
dathySJid many other woollen and cotton manufactures, iron, Igad, tin, copper,.leather,^^*"' 
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copperas, coal, alum, saflron, &c, besides a variety of fabrications of linens, steely P«^pcp, 
crockery, and other articles of modem invention and improvement. 

The neighbouring kingdoms have many times owed their preservation to our supplies 
of corn, and our horses are generally esteemed for their beauty, strength, and paces ; 
neither our own fleets, nor those of any strangers at amity with Great Britain, want any 
foreign supplies for their victualling, having abundance of beef, pork, biscuit, and fresh 

1)rovisions always ready, besides the vast quantities carried to the European and West 
[ndian markets. 

Our iron is exported, manufactured in guns, carcasses, bombs, &c. and our cloths and 
woollens are sent to most parts of the world, though not in those quantities as formerly; 
many princes having settled manufactories of their own, to the no small prejudice of 
our's ; and the value of our exports in the articles of cloth, northern dozens, rashes, 
kersies, bays, serges, flannels, perpetbances, says, stufls, frieze, pennistone, stockings, 
caps, blankets,, rugs, &c. I fear does not exceed the two millions per annum that Dr. 
P* Avenant and Mr. King supposed some years a^o they amounted to ; according to 
their calculation, that the yearly produce of wool m England was about two millions 
sterling, and this worked up to produce in exports eight millions ; of wliich they com- 
'puted, six millions for home consumption, and the otj^er two for exportation. 

Tlie other exports from hence, of hops, flax, hemp, hats, shoes, ale, beer, cyder, her- 
rings, pilchards, salmon, oysters, saflron, liquorice, optic glasses, and mathematical in- 
struments, works of horology, ribbons, toys, &c. are prodigious, and of a value almost 
incredible. 

The vestments, shoes, hats, and household stufft, carried from hence yearly, only to 
America, is supposed to be worth at least 200,0001. — This must amount to a much 
larger sum since the conquests from the French in America. 

England produces yearly 5,000,000 chaldrons of sea-coal, and the mines would fiir- 
nish much more if wanted, near a niiUion and k half pounds of tin, a thousand fodders 
of lead, eight hundred furnaces of iron, and as many tons of alum ; of ail which great 
quantities are exported, to the value at least of 500,0001. per annum. 

We transport also annually from our plantations in America, besides what we con- 
sume ourselves^ of sugar, indigo, tobacco, cocoa-nuts, &Ct about 400,000J. and our fish, 
pipe-staves, masts, beaver^ &c. from the northern parts do not produce a much less 
sum. 

It would be tedious and difficult to enumerate our transportations and their value 
from Denmark, Sweden, Spain, Portugal, and other parts in the Straits, Turkey, Guinea, 
&c. but the most considerable of all is that of the commodities brought from the East 
Indies, of which it is supposed of late years, we have transported to the value of 
500,0001. per annum, in pepper, salt-petre, callicoes, muslins, silks, dnigs, diamonds, &c. 
after having retained a sufficiency for our own use and consumption. 

-inporta. The article of importation, or the bringing hither such goods as we consume among 
ourselves, is very great, though not equally advantageous from all countries. But this 
will appear more evidently hereafter in the statement of the commerce carried on by 
' Great Britain with different foreign nations. And that this statement may be made 
with as much accuracy as |k| nature of the subject, and the secrecy of late years so 
strictly observed by the acffinistrators of our commercial aflfairs, will admit — I shall 
divide it into two branches ; Domestic Trade and Foreign Commerce ; and under each 
give a general sketch of what each county in Great Britain and Ireland furnishes to- 
wards carrying on both either, by its natural products or its manufactures. ♦ 
Great Britain was thought by the ancients, to be the largest island of the then 
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known world ; and though the later discovered ones of Madagascar and Japan vie with, 
and by some are supposed to exceed it, yet the uncertainty of their dimensions still 
leaves a doubt, whether the magnitude of our isle is not superior to tliem, and yet equal 
to what it was formerly accounted. 

It was at first called Albion, and by the Romans Britannia, though I think the etymo^ 
logy of both the words is still unsettled. 

The situation of its southern part, viz. England and Wales, is between the 17th and 
22d degrees of longitude, and the 50 and 56th degrees of northern latitude ; being ia. 
shape triangular, and the longest side from Berwick N. to the Land's End S. W. 
three hundred eighty-six miles; from Sandwich E. to the Land's End W» by S. two 
hundred seventy-nine miles ; and the perpendicular from Berwick to Portsmouth N* 
and S. three hundred and twenty miles ; containing by computation about 39,938,800 
acres, and 1,219,952 houses; is almost ten times as big as the United Netherlands ; less 
than Italy by near one half, and in comparison with France, is as thirty to ^ighty-two. 

According to a catalogue exhibited bv Camden to King James I. it was parcelled out 
into 6,284 parishes ; but Mr. Chamberlaine, in his Magnte Britannia Notitia^ says, . 
there are, in all, nine thousand nine hundred and thirteen parishes, seven hundred and 
fifty great towns, and twenty-five cities ; though the anonymous author of The present 
State of Great 'Britain differs froli both, by making the cities to be twenty-eight, the 
Hiarket towns seven hundred and ninety, and the parishes to be ten thousand six . 
hundred and three. 

The countries in this district are fifty-two, forty in England, and twelve in Wales, 
whose products ought now to be considered ; but as our wool and woollens are the 
most staple commodities of our isle, and the neclect or abuse of tllose excellent laws m 
force concerning them has been so ineffectual to the keeping the one at home, and 
detrimental to the sale of the other abroad, I should, previous to my said intention, 
give some account of the statutes relating to the cleansing, packing, carding, &c. of the 
first, having, already, ante Vol.^I. done it for what regards its running, and for the good 
government of all manufacturers and their dependants, concerned in the latter; but as 
they are many and very extensive, it is. impossible to reduce them within those small 
bounds I have limited myself to for the remainder of this work, so must content myself 
with observing, that the legislature's care of these particulars began very early ; for 
though formerly the exportation*^ of wool was not only licensed, but the principal trade 
of this country, and the greatest branch of our King's revenues, yet as soon as we \\^ 
learnt the manufacturing of it ourselves, and experienced the advantages arising from 
this improvement, by a comfortable omploy for our distressed poor, and the encrease of 
our commerce, the prohibition of its export was judged necessary, and enforced by many 
good laws, in order to secure the benefit to ourselves, and prevent other nations from 
reaping it, as they had so long done to our prejudice ; the statute therefore of 27 Edw. . 
in. declared the transporting it felony, and many others in successive princes* reigns 
have mitigated or enhanced the penalties, as circumstances and the times have required; 
they have also guarded against frauds and abuses in the combing, spinning, winding it, , 
&c. that crept in, during its infant state; by several penal laws to. the guilty trans- 
gressors of them. 

In regard to manufactured wools, the acts are still more ample and extensive, and 
regulate their lengths, breadths, weights, &c. besidesi^^ many . other particulars 
necessary to be observed in their fabrication, as conduciv^o their perfe'ctioa and good- 
ness. Abstracts of which have been given in their pi-opei: place. 1 shall now begin my 
proposed description of the counties in the manner following : 

1. Bedfordshire.— The products of this county are principally consumed at home, 
though it occasionally furnishes something for abroad, in corn and woollen mami* 
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^actures. Ite msmrfactures of straw bats, and other ihings made of that material, «t 
Danstable and Luton, and of bone-iace, emBlojr several thousands of the inhabitanUi, 
«nd are wwn by multitudes of the principal ladies in England ; fullers earth is found at 
Woburn and Aspley, and butter made in mai^y places^ and sent up freah in lumps to 
London. 

2. Berkshire — Produces much more for expcMtation than the preceding counf^^ as 
the woollen manufactures at Reading, BWnngaon, Newbury^ &c. are very considerable 
•in cloth, dniggetfi, duroys, serges, shalloons, and stuffi ; and at the first of these towns 
has been establi^ed for some years past a most extensive fabric of canvas, or saal «leth, 
which is brought to such peifeetion as to equal in goodness any that was formerly im- 
ported from Holland or France, to the no small advantage of tlie-neighhottring poor, who 
m large nunfbers are thereby employed. And whilst it so plentifully supplies the ex- 
porting branch of commerce, it is not barren in products for home xronsumption, as it 
has corn, cattle, and wood, especially beech and oak, in abundance : This county, with 
Gloucestershire and Wilts, send yearly to London about six thousand ton of clieese, the 
:half by land carriage, and the -other moiety by barges, from Lechlade, Abingdon, 
Newbury, and Reading, and in return lare funiished wiw aalt butter in jfirkins irom that 
-city to supply the deficiency df their dairies. 

3. BucKiNOHABtsHmE— Affi>rds but Jittle for foreign markets, as its sole manufacture 
'is of bone-lace at Olney and Newport-Pagnell^andits products confined to corn, cattle, 
and wool, except some lump butter sent up fresh from hence, Oxfordshire, North- 
amptonshire, Bedfordshire, Hertfordshire, and Essex, and in pots from Derbyshire, 
to London, in «uch quantities as to amount in the whole at least to lOO^OOO firkins per 
annum, which are consumed within the Bills of Mortality. 

4. CAMBRiDOESHiRE-<-Has no manufiK!ture except cf malt, paper, and baskets, but its 
«rowth of com, hops, and safiron is very considerable, and the latter esteemed in qua- 
'iity inferior to none. There is likewise found near Stourbridge ^very good pipe and 
potters clay; and cattle are plenty, though their dairies produce no more butter or 
«heese than suffices for their own consumption, as that butter called Cambridge butter 
Teceives its denomination only by coming fit>m thence, beii^ first brought there irom 
other parts. 

5. CHESHmE — So iustly famous fi^r its cheese, of which, with Lancaalnre, part of 
Shropshire, and Stafiordshire, it sends up to London yearly above sev^n thousand tons ; 
all these are of a thick make, yet very different in theu* size and quality, though all aire 
without distinction in town called Cheshire cheeses. These counties, but more espe- 
^cially Lancashire, likewise «ell great quantities for X«eeds, Sheffield, York, and New- 
castle, besides what is consumed in Manchester, and shipped at Liverpool for Scotland, 
the Straits, &c. 'being not less l^an fifteen or twenty ^hundred tons. Nantwich, Middle- 
wich, and Northwich, afford large quantities of salt; Macclesfield, is noted for its &bric 
of buttons, as Congleton is for gloves ; cattle are plenty, com not scarce ; and in many 
parts of the county are found metals and millstones. It has some coal-HMnes, and salt- 
morks. 

6. Cornwall— vTlie hilly part of this county appears .un&uitful to the eye, but 
encloses great treasures in those seemingly barren mountains ; as there is yearly dug 
'OUt of them an immense Quantity of tin and copper, both excellent in .quality ; and the 
latter is found to be as sf^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^ every purpose as the. Swedish, or any other 
'iieretofi>re fmp<H4ed, and is a& successfully used in all our battery works, as any foreign 
was formerly; which induced the government to encourage their proprietors by laying 
a duty some years since upon all outlandish black laten,.and metal psefmred, which are 
plates df brass fitted for smaU manufactures of the ^lock,ikit<;hen, &c. And our tin, as 
•well in -quantity as quality, greatfy -^nceeds all other mines that ^ve been yet dis* 
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eoreredy. tboagb Ae^r have beeit worked front tioie imaememi^ as vre read that tii% 
FbemddBm drove » venr conaidenbk: tvacl& la ii;^ with: the thea ifihabitavits ; and the 
plenty of dia minnaly naiviisg Gooitmaed: ei^pial thxou^ so oaaa]^ ages» seems to indicate 
the stoek tO( be inejdiausttble, aad wiU> ia mi probsbiiity laat tiU we gieneral conflagrar 
tion melts that and all diiogs in a mass together : In th^ interim, the advantages it 
produces t& the county, and indeed to the ntttion^Kt rtxy considerable, from the large 
qosntities exported ; and for the bettef regnlatioa of a business in which so great a 
number of men ace emplojed^ there are man)? ancient laws in force, first made, and 
franchises granted b^ Edw*. I. relating^ ^^^ ^ ihem> by which thejr are incorporated ia 
four divisdofis, viz.. Foymoie^ fflackmore^. Trewamaile, and Penwile ; in each of which 
stannary courts axe hdd, for the. decision of disputes and correction of irregularities, and 
sometimes parliaments o£the whole, society under the Lord Warden* The valleys are 
rich in corn and pasture, and its seas afford almost all sorts of fish in die greatest pleaty9 
more especially pilchacds, taiken on ito coasts; ai two different seasons of the year ; and 
sometimes in such abundance^ that the natives not having salt sufficient for their cure^ 
makense i^gveat quantities to manure their grounds, besides an annuid exportation 
eommoaly oiMty thousand hogsheads.; and it isi only in this county that I can remember 
to have seen or heard of any Conger being taken in England* 

EKere are some smali quantities. Af quicksilves found in the mines^ and slates siiiHcient 
ta famish every demand foir them. Tin,, copper,, and slates are exported to. foreign 
countries. 

7. CuMBEMjtifD^^'^The mamifijrturey of this county are rugs, chair seats, and carpets in 
imitatioQ of Tnikey work, penaistons,. half thicks, duffels, &c. At Penrith are made large 
parcels of leather, and from Whitehaven are shiqpped great quantities of salt and coals : 
copper ia found in plenty at Newland and Keswick, and at the latter there is black lead; 
the only place> aa some say, though I bdieve erroneously, for it in Europe : here are 
likewise good lead mines, and the. plain paf t of the country produces corn, as the hiUy 
part does grass ; the celebrated fish, enacv, is caught in its meer called UUes Water, 
which also borders on Westmorland, and no where else but in Lanca^ire, in England^ 
Here in several parts are good daisies, and this, with Northumberland^ sends up U> 
iiOodon yearly about fifteen thousand firkins of butter, which are chiefly shipped at 
Kewcastte, though some &om Blyth ; and these two counties produ,ce besides, between 
two and three thousand firkins, wJiich are sent directly into Kent At Carlisle is a good 
ftbrick of fine linen, in which about twenty*five weavers are employed all the year 
tktfougb ; and lai^e parcels of leather are also madie in this city and suburbs. 

The Isle of Mm ues about ten leagues distant from, this county, in the Irish iSea, blU:^ 
fornishes nothing for trade. 

S^ DiERaYSKiax.-*«The manufactures of this county ave only woven stockings of several - 
•orts, with some felt, castor, or beaver hats } it ii; very fertile in corn and cattle, sending a 
«ood deal of pot butter to London, as mentioned under Buckinghamshire; and jointly with • 
SlbttiiM^amshire, and paf t of Staffordshire^ about 2000 ton of cheese yeady ; this is sent 
down the Trent from Burton, &c. and the Derwent, from Derby to GainshorougK into 
the Humber, being of a thin sort, and sold in London under the denoounaticm of War- 
wickshire cheese.^-*^Here are quarmes of fi*ee-stone and marble, abundance of milU lime, 
and whet-slones, witk some clM:38stal and alabaater, green and white: vitiiol and iJum. 
Its mines are storad with coal, iron, principally used by iff^ naifecs, and. in the siaaU 
naaufoctnres in Birmingham, &e. and lead, the latter beiog very plenty^ and the best 
in Englaad; the Peak is famous for prodiifiing it, and its cdb^r wonders, as Derby is 
{for Sir Thomas Lombe's engines erected here on the river Derwent, for making organ- 
leined or thrown silk, and for whose introduction the Parliament in 1 T39 gave him 
14,000/. It contaas 86,586 wheels^ and. 979746 movements, whkh. works 73,726 
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3^ards of silk thread every time the water-wheel goes round, which is thrice in one 
minute, and 318,496,320 yarda in the twenty-four hours ; one water-wheel gives motion 
to all the other wheels and movements, of which any one may be stopped separately, 
which is very extraordinary in so complicated a machine ; one fire-engine conveys warm 
air to every individual part of it, and one regulator governs the whole work. 

9. Devonshire — Affords many things similar to the products of its adjoining county, 
Cornwall, as tin, lead, copper, pilchards, &c. though not in the same abundance ; and 
though it is more fruitful than that, yet its riches are the effects of its manufactures, which 
consists iu serges, kerseys, druggets, shalloons, long-ells, &c. and bone-lace ; so great a 
quantity of the first is made in the neighbourhood of Exeter, as to furnish the market of 
that city with 10,000l. worth weekly ; here are also made some broad cloth, mixed or 
medleys, and from its ports are sent more fishermen to America than from any other 
county in England. 

10. — Dorsetshire — Is noted for its beer, and yields great plenty of corn, cattle, and 
hemp, which latter was so abundant near Bridport, as to occasion, many years ago, a 
fabrick of cables for the royal navy to be erected there. The Isles of Portiand and Pur- 
beck produce fieestone, marble, and tobacco-pipe clay; and the sheep bred in this county 
are innumerable, so that it is said, that within the circumference of six miles round the 
town of Dorchester only, there are six hundred thousand constantiy feeding. They are 
reckoned amongst the largest and best brought to the London market, and scarce in- 
ferior to the Banstead Downs mutton. 

11. Durham — Produces great quantities of coals, shipped at Sunderland, some lead, 
iron, alum, and grindstones ; at Darlington it has a fabrick of various stufis, and 
sends yearly to London about ten thousand firkins of butter. 

1 2. Essex — Is a very fertile county, and very abundant both in its products and manu- 
factures ; the former consisting in cattie, corn, and hops, but principally in oysters and 
saffron, of both wliich it produces a great quantity, and the best of the sort in the world : 
it is likewise famous for suckling calves, and from whence the London markets are prin- 
cipally supplied with this agreeable food ; some cloths, stufis, and perpets are made 
here, but its fabricks for baize are unequalled in any part; and most of the inhabitants 
of Bocking, Braintree, Coggcshall, Chelmsford, Billerica, Bishop-Stortford, Waltham, 
Rumtbrd, Halstead, Witham, and innumerable smaller but populous villages, are chiefly 
employed in sorting, oiling, combing, or otherwise preparing the wool for the looms, or 
manufacturing it. — At Colchester alone are made at this present from six to seven him* 
dred pieces of baize weekly, called therefrom Colchester baize ; and at Bocking, Dun- 
•more, &c. al>out four hundred pieces per week of that sort called Bocking baize ; extra 
of mock Colchester, which are not a few ; and the former have been so much in demand 
«ince the peace with Spain, for whose markets they are fittest, as tlie latter are for Por- 
tugal, as to occasion a rise often shillings per piece in price, on the best sort of them 
more than tliey usually went at before the war. A large quantity of fresh butter is sent 
to London from this county, and in lieu thereof they take from thence, and from Suf- 
*folk, in firkins, what suffices for their consumption. 

13. Gloucestershire — Brings sundries both to the home and foreign trade, as it 
•plentifully produces cattle, wool, iron, steel, corn, cyder, salmon, bacon, and cheese, 
of which latter it clubs its share to make up the six thousand tons mentioned in Berk- 
-fthire ; and its wool from |^e sheep of Cotswold, is the finest in England, and only 
-inferior to that of Andahisia; they are likewise in such quantities that even the flocks^ 
much less the sheep, are hardly to be counted ; from this wool many plain white cloths 
•for dying are made through all the county, as also variety of worsted stockings, besides 
yarn knit hose. Tewksbury, besides its woollen fabricks (which are very considerable) 
is famous for mustard balls, as Stroud is for its fulling mills and scarlet dye* 
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14. Hamp or Hantshirb — ^Is aldovery abundant in sheep, which fbrni^h wool for 
its many fabricks of shaloons, kerseys, and other stufTs ; its products are iron, corn, and 
timber, and is more particularly noted for the excellency of its honey and bacon. 

15. Haut or HERTFORDsmRE. — The principal, and indeed almost the only product of 
this county, is different sorts of corn, of which great quantities are ground here into 
meal, or made into malt, and so sent to supply London markets ; manufactures it has 
none ; and what the dairy affords of butter is brought to town fresh, and salt butter 
purchased on cheaper terms in its room, as is practised in all the counties circum- 
jacent to London. 

16. Herefordshire. — Leominster (or Lempster) in this county is noted for its wools, 
as Kyneton is for its fabrick of narrow cloths ; its product consists of corn, wool, salmon^ 
and cyder, of which latter great quantities are consumed both at home and abroad. 

17. Huntingdonshire — Affords but little matter to treat of, as it is destitute of ma- 
nufactures, and its products limited to cattle and corn. 

1 8. Kent. — The sole manufacture of this county I believe is thread, except what is cast 
of its iron into cannon bullets, furnaces, pots, boilers, plate iron, bomb-shells, hand-gre- 
nades, &c. and its products are, some com, woad, madder, hops, fullers-earth, iron, bur- 
stone, flax, and great quantities of Kentish cherries and pippins. 

1 9. Lancashire, — Being a county very fertile both in wool and flax, affords employ for 
the natives in large manufactures of cloths and linens established there, of which the prin- 
cipal ones are at Manchester, Bolton, and their vicinage, where are likewise made rugs, 
Turkey- work chairs, pennistons, duffels, &c. and at Rochdale and its neighbourhood, as 
well as the aforementioned towns, are dlso made cottons and fustians of various sorts, ker- 
seys, tickings, and, above all, large quantities of baize, in imitation of Bockings, and 
shipped off directly for the Portugal markets as such. Its products are rock salt, some 
black lead, charr, and cannel coal, which does not only serve for a delightful fuel, but 
for making utensils and toys, as fine to look on as the highest polished jet, and so free 
from leaving any tinge, that the wl^itest linen may be rubbed on it without receiving 
any soil: this county and Somersetshire produce the largest oxen in England, and its dairies 
afu)rd plenty of good cheese, as has been Inentioned in the description of Cheshire. 

20. Leicestershire — Is famous for sheep with the largest wool in England, and though 
the quantity of it is very great, yet it is here employed in no other fabrick than that of a 
variety of woven stockings ; besides which, their sole manufacture is of felt, castor, and 
beaver hats. Its products are sea coal ; and beans and peas abound here to a proverb. It 
sends, jointly with Warwickshire, about five hundred tons of cheese by land to London, 
and is supposed to produce above a thousand tons more, sold to Birmingham and other 
large towns, and sent into Northamptonshire, Hertfordshire, &c. besides two or three 
hundred tons remitted from thence to Stourbridge fair. 

21. Lincolnshire, — Though one of the largest counties, is destitute of any manufacture, 
as the inhabitants sell their wool unwrought to their neiglibours, and principally employ 
^themselves in the grazing trade, and fatting cattle, with which the London markets are 
plentifully supplied ; it also sends up annually, jointly with the Isle of Ely, from Hol- 
beach, about twenty-five thousand firkins of butter, on the river Cam, to Cambridge, and 
from thence to London by land carriage j and there is likewise brought yearly in tlie same 
manner to the said city from Spalding and Peterborough^out two tlipusand firkins, 
being the produce of the fens. 

22. Middlesex — In which is situated the celebrated city of London ; and though it is 
the smallest county but four in England, it is certainly the richest and the most opulent 
in trade, not only of this, but of every other kingdom of Europe. This county has few ma- 
nufactures out of its Metropolis, thougli those of Spitalfields, &c. are very extensive, and 
brought to great perfection } so tliat I may venture to assert, that our artisans now equal 
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If not exceed the French in the beauty of their silk fabrick, and still continue their 
wonted superiority in the woollen ones ; . for though our rivals can carry these cheaper 
to market than we can, and consequently rob us of a considerable share of that trade 
we should otherwise possess alone^ yet this does not proceed from any defect in the 
capacity of our artificers, but from their working so much cheaper in that kingdom, 
and the neglect or abuse, as formerly observed, in the working up our woollens here, 
which calls for a strict inspection and regulation. This great city is in a manner the 
center of both the inland and foreign trade, and consequently the transports to it by 
land and water arc vast and inconceivable ; the concourse of waggons, horses, and other 
carriages for the one, with ships, lighters, &c. for the other, continually coming in and 
going out, are innumerable, and must give a foreigner a very exalted idea of that com- 
merce which employs them. 

23. Monmouthshire — Is one of those counties that affords little worth regard in 
trade, as its only manufacture is of flannels at Abergavenny, and its products nothing 
else but cattle and corn. 

24. Norfolk — Has a justly celebrated fabrick of all sorts of stuffs at Norwich, of which 
there is yearly sold to the value of 100,000/. besides what the manufacture of stockingshere 
and in other parts of the county may import ; its products are cattle, com, wool, and her- 
rings, which latter abound like the pilchards in the west, and are taken in equal quan- 
tities ; so that commonly as many barrels of these are shipped in a year as there are 
hogsheads of the others ; these employ a great number of hands in their cure, so that 
in catching, salting, smoking, &c. the greatest part of the inhabitants of Yarmouth are 
-engaged, and the ships belonging to the place find good freights in carrying them abroad^ 
This is a great dairy county for' butter, making yearly about sixty thousand firkins, 
which is sent weekly to Downham upon the river Cam, and so by water to Cambridge, 
from whence it is carried by land to London. 

25. Northamptonshire- — Though one of the finest counties in England, furnishes 
but very little for trade, as it has no manufactures but of worsted and yarn stockings, 
and its products consist of com, cattle, wool, salt-i>etre, and some butter sent up fi-esh and 
in lumps to London, as has been already mentioned. 

26. Northumberland — Is so abundant in coals, that all Europe might be supplied 
from it ; Newcastle sends yearly to London about six hundred thousand chaldrons, and 
for their conveyance keeps upwards of five hundred large ships continually employed, to 
the no small improvement of our marine, as this dangerous navigation proves a conti- 
nual fund of good sailors, than which none are stouter nor better. Here are large 
mines also of lead and iron, which latter is of the same nature with what comes from 
Derbyshire, and like that chiefly used by the nailors, &c. Grindstones are found in 
some parts ; and the river Tyne is so abundant in salmon, that great quantities are 
pickled and shipped off from Berwick and Newcastle for foreign markets : I have 
already said that this county, with Cumberland, sends about fifteen thousand firkins of 
butter to London, and between two or three thousand more into Kent, the former shipped 
at Newcastle and Blyth. 

27. Nottinghamshire — Has no other manufactures than some woven stockings, but 
produces com and coal in plenty, with some lead. Worksop is noted for liquorish ; 
Mansfield for malt ; and n^r Nottingham is found tobacco-pipe and potters clay. This 
shire brews fine ale in great abundance, and clubs its quota of the two thousand ton of 
cheese, mentioned in Derbyshire, to be shipped for London. 

28. OxpoRDSHiRE — Can boast of no greater manufactures than the preceding county; 
ft has only one at Witney for blankets ; Banbury is noted for its fine cheese, Henley for 
Ynak, and Bnrford for horse-saddles. It is a very great com county, and one of those 
that pleBtifttlly mypfy London with fresh butter of am excellent qudiy. 
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• 29. RuTLAWDsmnE— Feeds an infinite number of sheep, whose wool 13 said to partak6 
of the redness of the soil, and these are the only commodities of the county. 

SO. Shropshire, or the County of Salop, — Abounds in corn, coals, and iron ; has some 
pipe and potters clay, and makes flannels and plain white cloths for dying ; the fabricks of • 
these are principally at Shrewsbury, where is also every Thursday a market held for 
Welch cottons, of which great quantities are bought for London, and a large quantity 
of excellent cheese is likewise sent there, as hinted in the description of Cheshire. 

31. Somersetshire— Few counties produce so great a variety, both t\n home and 
foreign markets, as here is corn in plenty ; lead, copper, lapis <;alaminaris, crystal, 
coals, and woad for dying. The oxen in this county equal in size those of Lincolnshire, 
and the sheep are as numerous as in Dorsetshire, Wilts, &c. which affords the natives 
a sufKcient supply of wools for their large manufactures of almost all sorts of woollens, 
such as broad cloth, mixed, or medleys, serges, druggets, duroys, and stuffs of many 
denominations; stockings, both worsted and yarn, kerseys, shalloons, &c. At Chedder 
are made those celebrated cheeses, which excel the Parmesan, to an unprejudiced taste; 
and extra of these, this county with the northern part of Wiltshire sends yearly to Mor» 
den, or Magdalen Hill fair near Winchester, about fifteen hundred tons, which are sold 
in one day ; this fair is held annually on the 25th of July, and is the greatest for this 
commodity in England. 

32. Staffordshire — Produces corn, coals, free-stone, marble, alabaster, copper, 
lead, and iron, of which latter, nails, and other small wares are made : Burton is tamous 
for its ale ; and this county does not contribute the smallest share to the two thousand 
ton of cheese mentioned under Derby and Nottinghamshires to be sent to London, besides 
what its dairies furnish for Yorkshire, &c. as is observed in describing Cheshire. 

33. Suffolk — Is a great dairy county, and sends yearly to London forty thousand 
firkins of butter upon an average, which is shipped at Ipswich and Woodbridge, and some 
few from Aldborough ; besides which it makes about ten thousand firkins more that are 
sold at Colchester, and other parts of Essex. Of the cheese it produces, a thousand tons, 
ft little more or less, is annually brought to town, with which the royal navy is served ; 
some part is sold into Kent and Sussex, and the rest to shipping, &c. as none is eat in Lon- 
don ; a great deal is sent directly from hence to Newcastle, as some is also from that city. 
The navy in time of war takes yearly for victualling from ten to twelve thousand firkins 
of butter, and about five or six hundred tons of Suffolk cheese, though in time of peace 
the consumption is not alx)ve one fourth of either : The land forces are fed with Cheshire, 
Warwick, or Gloucestershire cheese, of which between cightv and a hundred ton waA 
isBoed per annum in the late war. — This county is very fruitful in cattle, and feeds groat 
multitudes of sheep, notwithstanding which the consumption of wool is so great in its 
fkbricks,as to oblige the manufacturers to seek an additional supply from Lincolnshire : 
cloths are made at Sudbury, and variety of stuffs at Stow Market ; also says and per- 
pets, besides large parcels of linen ; and its products are corn, hemp, and fullers-earth. 

S4. Surrey — Being very barren in the middle, affords but few products or manufac- 
turt^ though it is said that some broad cloth, mixed, or medleys, are made at Ryegate^ 
and some kerseys at Guildford and in its neighbourhood. Iron is found of the same 
^[Hality with that of Sussex ; and it is on a hill near Mickleham that box grows in 
giestet plenty than in any one spot in Europe besides. ^ 

35. Sussex — Yields great quantities of iron, chiefly used m founderies for cannons^ 
bombs, &c. and it has some manufactories of glass. Its products are cattle, wool, and 
Corn, more especially oats, of which its crops are incredibly great. The English orto- 
lan (or wheat ear) is peculiar to this county ; and a Sussex carp, Arundel mullet, Chi« 
Chester lobster, and an Amerley trout, are so peculiarly noted for their excellence, a^ 
to challenge a remark in every treatise on this shire. 

36. Warwickshire — Feeds large flocks of sheep like those of Lincolnshire, though 
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ttie greatest part of their wool is sold, and only so much retained ms to manufactare 
some woven stockings, and at Coventry tammys, or Coventry ware, and plaiding ; 
hats of felt, castor, and beaver, are also made here. Birmingham is famous for its 
curious works in iron and steel, supplied by the mines of this county, which also pro- 
duces coals, com, and cheese in plenty. Of this latter, joined to what comes from Lei- 
cestershire, above five hundred tons are sent yearly by land to London, and some small 
quantities from hence by barge to Oxford and Abingdon ; besides which these two 
counties produce at least a thousand tons, which is disposed oJf in the manner mentioned 
under Leicestershire. 

37. Westmoreland. — The products of this country are but few, though what the soil 
denies is supplied by the industry of the natives ; as at Kendal and Kirby Lonsdale the 
pianufactures of cloths, druggets, serges, rugs, penistons, duffels, cottons, hats, and 
stockings, are very considerable ; -so that notwitlistanding its terrene infertility, that of 
its looms furnishes a very handsome part, both to the home and foreign trade. 

38. Wiltshire — Being one of the principal counties in England for the woollen ma- 
nufactures, I shall here make a summary of what I have said concerning them in the 
others ; and in doing it, shall join some of the celebrated Mr. Daniel De Foe*s remarks 
on these fabricks, in his Complete English Tradesman, to what experience, and some 
other authors have furnished me with. 

This and the other large and populous counties of Somerset, Gloucester, and Devon, 
have manufactures so exceeding great as to employ above a million of people in them ; 
and this will appear to be far from an ex^geration, if it is considered, that besides the 
populous cities of Exeter, Salisbury, Wells, Bath, Bristol, and Gloucester, the Jargest 
towns, and a greater number of them than any other part of Great Britain can shew, and 
of which some exceed in magnitude the great northern towns of Leeds, Wakefield, 
Sheffield, &c. such as Taunton, Devizes, Tiverton, Crediton, Bradford, Trowbridge, 
Westbury, Froom, Stroud, Biddeford, Barnstaple, Dartmouth, Bridgewater, Blandford, 
Wimbourn, Sherborn, Cirencester, Minehead, Pool, Weymouth, Dorchester, Honiton, 
Malmsbury, Warminster, Tedbury, Tewksbury, and many others too numerous to be 
inserted, as they amount to about a hundred and twenty market towns, and more than 
thirteen hundred parishes, are all employed either in spinning, weaving, or some other 
preparatory branch of the woollen manufactory ; and notwithstanding the assistance is 
so great, and the hands so many, yet it is by some affirmed that they purchase yearly 
thirty thousand packs of wool, and twenty-five thousand packs of yarn ready spun from 
Ireland. 

It has already occasionally been observed, that the interior or middle parts of England 
do also supply their share of wool, as Leicester, Northampton, and Warwickshires feed 
a prodigious number of large sheep, like those of Lincolnsliire, for the London market, 
whose wool being of an extraordinary long staple, and exceeding fine, is carried, or the 
greatest part of it, weekly, on Tuesdays and Fridays, to Cirencester market, which 
borders on Gloucestershire and Wilts, being not less in quantity than five hundred packs 
per week, and is there bought by the combers and carders of Tedbury, Malmsbury, and 
most of the towns on that side of the aforesaid two counties^ extra of what the clothiers 
purchase themselves, and distribute among the poor of the neighbouring parts for 
spinning; which being performed, the yarn is dispersed as far as Froom, Wai^minster, 
. and Taunton, and so made to supply the manufacturers of the West Country. 

That part of the Leicestershire wool, which remains undisposed of in this manner, is 
carried northward to Wakefield, Leeds, and Halifax, where it is mixed and worked up 
with the wool of those counties not esteemed in general so fine as the southern ones 
produce, though the fleece from the woulds, or downs, in the East Riding of York-* 
shire, and the Sishoprick of Durham, is an exception to the above remark, as it is \Qxy 
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"fine and of a go6d staple, more especially from the banks of the Tees, which are fblr a 
considerable space of a rich soil, and the sheep deemed the largest in England : It is 
hither that all the best wool of the neighbouring territories is brought j and the coarser 
sort, with that from Scotland, carried into Halifax, Rochdale, Bury, and the manufac- 
turing towns of Lancasliire, Westmoreland, and Cumberland, and there employed in 
the coarser fabricks of those counties, as kerseys, half-thicks, yarn stockings, duffels, 
rugs, Turkey-work chairs, and many other useful manufactures, which those parts 
abound in. 

But it must not be understood from what I have here mentioned of the aforesaid ma- 
nu&ctures, that they are confined to the places there quoted, as they flourish in many 
other parts of the kingdom, and are taken notice of in the several counties and places 
where they are established. The products of this shire are, besides its sheep and wool, 
a little fuuers-earth, many of the famous rabbits of Auburn Chase, and a large quantity 
of cheese, as mentioned under Berkshire and Somersetshire. 

39. Worcestershire — Is not among the number of the most considerable counties, 
either for products or manufactures ; it abounds in com, cattle, cyder, and perry ; at 
Droitwich are salt works ; at Stowerbridge those for iron and glass ; broad cloth, mixed 
or medleys, frize, various sorts of stockings, &c. are made at Worcester; stuffs for hang- 
ings and printing, with some linsey woolsey at Kidderminster, and seamen's high crowned 
caps, called Monmouth caps, at Bewdly. 

40. Yorkshire, — The largest shire m England, has a proportionable share both of 
the foreign and home trade of it, which it carries on from the several good ports lying in 
the county. Its products are various, according to the difference of the soil, which in 
so large a tract must be much more fertile in some parts than others. At Wakefield are 
coals, at Knaresborough, Ripley, and Pontefract, liquorice. In the North Riding, the 
hills enclose lead, copper, and pit coal ; in the East Riding is alum, and about Sheffield 
iron, which is there wrought into various cutlery wares. At Rippon, Leeds, Halifax, 
Wakefield, Bradford, and Huthersfield, are large manufactories of broad and narrow 
cl6th,mixed, called dozens, kerseys, and some shalloons ; Doncaster is notedfor stockings, 
gloves, and knit waistcoats, as Rippon is for spurs ; and in several parts are found free* 
stone, fullers earth, and jet. This is a great dairy county, and sends a hundred thou- 
sand firkins of butter yeariy to London, of which about fifteen thousand are shipped on 
the river Tees, from the port of Stockton ; fifly-five thousand is the average quantity, 
one year with another, brought into the city of York, and sent down the Humber in 
keels, to be re-shipped at Hull, and the remaining thirty thousand are sent from that 
place, Malton, Whitby, and Scarborough. Among other products of this county par- 
ticularly, as well as others, that of horses should not be forgot, which brings large sums 
of money into the kingdom, there being few princes in Europe who are not supplied 
from England with saddle-horses for their own use, and for the officers of their armies. 

This finishes the counties of England ; and I now proceed to those of Wales, of which waic?. 
the commercial description will be short, as they afford but very little towards the sup- 
port or increase of trade. 

1 . Anglesey — Is an island encompassed on all sides by the Irish Sea, except on the 
S. E. where it is parted from Caernarvonshire by the river Mcnay or Menia j it pro- 
duces cattle and corn in plenty, with good store of mill-stones to grind it 

And within the last seven years, a new source of wealth, highly profitable to the in* 
dividuals who are the proprietors, and very beneficial to the nation, has sprung up from 
the soil of this district, in the rich mines of copper wliich have been discovei'cd, and 
wrought to such perfection, that this valuable manufacture in plates, or what they call 
sheets, for sheathing the bottoms of ships, and covering of buildings in the room of slates^ 
is become a considerable airticle of exportation, and of home-consumption. 
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The rivalry betw'den th'fe new An^esey Capper eompany, and that of Che 'Cornish 
Miners, long since established^ occasioned some sharp contests and litigations at first ; 
but they are now happily subsuled and a union of interests has taken place, to the ad- 
vantage of both. 

fi. BRBCKNOCKStttMi— Like the preceding^ affords cattle and corn, with some otter 
furr ; and Brecknock hath a good trade for clothing. 

8. CARDiGANiHiRE, — Bcsidcs the aforementioned products of corn and cattle, has 
good mines of lead, some copper, and a little silver, though no manufactures of any 
sort. 

4. Caermarthenshirb— AfRwds more plenty of all things than the preceding 
countieis, as it abouiKls in com, cattle, and salmon ; has pits of coal, and mines of the 
best lead ; besides which the dairying business having been greatly improved of late 
years in South Wales, but more especially in this part of it, the town of Caermarthen is 
become the staple for it, and from thence are shipped about fifteen thousand firkins of 
butter for London yearly. 

5. Caernarvonshirk— Has plenty of cattle and com, though no other commodities, 
nor any manufactures for trade ; so shall pass on to 

6. Uenbighshirk,— Which in many parts is very firuitful, more especially in rye, 
goats, and sheep. Denbigh is noted jfor glovers and tanners. Near Moinglath, and in 
several other parts, are good lead mines ; and large parcels of flannels are sold at Wrex- 
ham market, with Huckaback linen to the value of 5001. weekly : blankets are also 
tnade in this part of the conntry, and some stockings both of worsted and yarn. 

7. Flintshtbe.-— This county has plenty of cattle, which affords the inhabitants 
greater quantity of milk for their dairies than is possessed by tlieir neighbours, and of 
which they make more butter and cheese than they want. Here is likewise lead, pit 
ooal, almost sufficient to supply Dublin market ; mill-stones, and honey enough to make 
good store of metheglin, a beverage which the natives are very fond of. 

8. Glamorganshire. — Of which the south part ia so fruitful as to be called the garden 
of Wales, yet its products are confined to cattle and com, and the natives' attendance 
thereon is their sole employ. 

9. Merionethshire — Can boast only of sheep for its products, and wrought cotton 
for its manufactures ; so that it affords nothing for enlargement in its description. 

10. Montgomeryshire — Is a delightful county, though noted for nothing but its 
breed of horses and goats ; so that like many other shires of this country it might be 
passed over unremarked, did not my proposed method require the contrary. 

1 1 . Pembrokeshire, — Though a very pleasant county, and abounding with all the 
necessaries of life, brings nothing to trade, except some of the largest salmon in Britain^ 
taken near Cardigan, in the river Tyvy, and consequently affords no room for enlarging. 

12. Radnorshire — Makes some cheese, and breeds some horses, with which it drives 
a small trade, though hardly w^orth regard. 

To the preceding account of England and Wales, I must add this observation ; that 
besides the products and manufactures therein mentioned, several of less import are dis- 
persed in many parts of the different counties, as of tanners, potters, &c. which all to- 
gether produce commodities to a very considerable value : more especially the manu- 
factures of Porcelain at Bow, Chelsea, and Worcester, the two latter for ornamental, 
and the former both for this, and useful China, which are brought to such perfection, 
as in many respects to equal, and in some to exceed, the original fabricks of the Indies* 
Scotland. Having finished my promised description of the southern part of Gi^at Britain, with 
respect to its products and manufactures, my intended method now leads me to do the 
same by the northern part called Scotland, which is bounded on the south by the Irish 
Sea and England^ ^om which it is divided by Solway Firtfa^ and the rivers £sk and 
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Kersop, on the Went Border, by the Cheviot Hills, in the middle marches ; and by the 
lower parts of the river Tweed on the East Border- On the east it is bounded by the 
German Sea ; on the north by the Deucalidonian Sea : and on the west by the great 
Western Ocean. 

Its situation is by some supposed to be fiom 54^ 54' to 58° 32^ of latitude, and from 
15* 40' to 17^ 5(f of longitude; though by Straloch's maps the latitude, is made to be 
from SS"" 1 V to 59° 20', and the longitude from 10° 5' to J 6^ (/ 

Authors likewise differ as much about its extent as they do in regard to its situation, 
though the generality of them conclude it to be from the Mull of Galloway in the 
south, to Dungsbayhead in Cathness, north, about 215 Scots, and 257 ItaKan miles ; 
and between Buchancss, on the East Sea, and Ardnamurchan Point on the west, near 
140 Scots, or 168 Italian miles ; and though it be thus long and broad, yet the sea run- 
ning up into the land in some places, and the land thrusting out into the sea in others, 
leaves no one house above forty or forty-five miles distant from the latter. 

The division of it is into thirty-one shires and two stuarties, of which I shall briefly 
speak in alphabetical order, and then give an account of their products, and manufac- 
tures together. 

1. Aberdeen. — This shire is far from being unfruitful, as the plains produce all 
sorts of corn, and the mountains good pasturage ; the neighbouring sea affords 
plenty of fish, and a sufficient matter of reproach to the natives for their negli* 
gence, in permitting the Dutch, for so many years, uninterruptedly to reap those im^ 
mensc gains they have done from these coasts without being animated by their ex- 
ample, at least to share the profits with them, which I hope they will now be taught to do, 
by the establishment lately made for this purpose. Hitherto they have contented them- • 
selves ^-ith the salmon, trout, and perch fishery, in which the rivers of this shire abound 
almost to a prodigy ; and here are likewise found many shells, with pearls of a large size 
and good colour. The women in this county are noted for spinning a fine linen yam, 
wi^ich they sell to the fabricks of Aberdeen in great quantities ; and is there manufac- 
tured into cloth of a very good quality, as is also done at Strathbogy ; large parcels of 
worsted stockings arc also made here, and of these, some so fine, as have been sold for 
fourteen, twenty, and thirty Shillings a pair. They pickle and pack in barrels great 
quantities of pork for expoitation, as they do meal and corn ; and indeed the inhabitants 
^this city may justly be deemed universal traders. 

2. Aire — Contains the three great bailiwicks of Scotland, viz. Carrick, Kyle, and 
Cunningham, which differ in the fertility of their soil, though none of* them are barren; 
they produce corn and cattle, as the preceding shire does, but not in such plenty ; and 
the inhabitants, being an industrious people, are many of them employed by the mer- 
chants of Glasgow and other places, in their herring fishery. The river Aire abounds 
with salmon and trout ; as Lady-Isle, about five miles from the town of Aire, does with 
fowl and rabbits ; and from Irwin great quantities of Scotch coal are exported for 
Ireland. 

9. Argyle. — ^This shire is generally fitter for pasture than tillage, though it produces 
corn in great plenty ; its rivers afford abundance of salmon, as its coasts do of herring, 
cod, and whitings ; Lorn is tlie pleasantest and most fruitful part of it, and the inhabi- 
tants are more given to fishing and hunting than to any manufactures. 

4. Bamff — Is very fertile, and the generality of the country well furnished with 

ffass and corn, as the rivers are with salmon, of which here is a very advantageous 
shery. In Balvenie is found the stone of which alum is made ; and near Strathyla, ' 
such a quantity of those for lime, that they build their houses with it extra of what they 
sell, which bnngs in great profit ; as their commerce of fat cattle, and fine linen, dis- 
posed of in tiieir weekly m^ets, does at the village of Keith, In Balvenie there is a 
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rock of very good whet-stones and hones, sufficient to supply the whole isle ; and ii 
they are so abundant, the neighbours cover their buildings with them instead of 
slates. 

5. Berwick — Was originally a Scotch town, and has never to this day been accounted 
any part of England ; it has divers customs distinct from those of either kingdom ; and 
is privileged as a place of liberty of itself ; it was formerly the chief town of the Merse, 
or March, which is still called the shire of Berwick. 

This county is very fruitful in corn and grass, with the former of which and salmon^ 
Berwick carries on a great commerce; as Duns, famous for the birth of John, Duns 
Scotus, does for a weekly market for cattle and other things, so tliat it has the best trade 
in this county. 

6. BuTiiE, Bute, Boot — Is a small island near the coast of Argyle, about ten miles 
long, and a shrievalty of itself, whose sheriff has also under his jurisdiction the island of 
Glotta or Arran ; both these isles are tolerablv fertile, and their produce of the same 
nature with that of the other Western Islands; Bute is besides famous for its herring 
lisher}'^, as Arran is for the salmon, taken in its several rivers, and for the herrings, cod, 

. and whitings on its coasts. 

7. Caithness, — Being the northernmost part of Scotland, and lying low on the coasts, 
produces only corn, though the mountains abound with sheep, goats, and black cattle ; 
of which latter large droves are sent to England, and chiefly disposed of in the coun- 
ties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex ; it is supposed by some that lead, copper, and iron, 
may be found in these parts, though as yet no mines have been opened of either ; and 
whatever the indications may be of these riches, no one has hitherto attempted a search 
after them, cither through a want of faith or funds, or both. 

8. Clackmannan, — Though but a small, is a fertile county, both in corn or pasturage, 
and likewise abounds in salt, and produces more coals than any part in North-Britain, 
which arc exported to England, France, and Holland. 

9. Cromartie — Is a woody country, and noted only for tlie pearls found in the waters 
of Corron ; so I pass on to 

10. Dumbriton or Dumbarton — Of which as little can be said, in regard of its pro- 
ducts, as of the preceding county ; the lowlands yielding corn, as the uplands do pas- 
turage, besides which nothing is found here to promote trade. 

11. Dumfries, with the Stewarty of Annandale. — The soil of this county is more 
suited for the grasier than the farmer, and a tolerable trade is carried on by the natives 
in cows and sheep. Near Wachopdale the people make salt of sea sand, which is a little 
bitterish, supposed to proceed from the nitre with which it is impregnated. Dumfries is 
-a considerable trading town, well filled with merchants, as its port is with shipping, 
though the woollen manufacture that formerly flourished here is now decayed. 

12. Edingburgh, or Mid-Lothian. — This tract of land is plentifully furnished with all 
necessaries for life, and some for trade, as it produces corn and cattle of all sorts, 
abundance of cod, lime-stone, and salt ; and near the water of Leith is a mine of copper. 
Edinburgh, the capital of this shire, and of Scotland, is a noble city, though built on a 
spot incommodious for trade, so that Leith is the port to it, from whence, as may rea- 
sonably be supposed, a very great trafiick is carried on ; though this might be vastly 
increased, had the temper of the people led them to the continuance and establishment 
of manufactures ; but those they had before the union are mostly laid aside, as the 
inhabitants are more conveniently supplied since with all sorts of commodities from 
England. 

13. Elgin — Takes its name from the Royal Burgh so called, and is a very fruitful 
part of the country, as well in corn as cattle ; Lessie may properly be called its harbour, 
jiot lying far distant, and is a place of good business. At a village called Germacb, 
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are annuaHy pickled and exported from eighty to a hundred lasts of salmon, all taken in 
the few summer months, and within the space of a mile. 

14. Fife — Is an excellent spot of ground, abounding with grain and pasture, and in 
some places with lead ore and coal ; its seas arc well filled with fish, as well those 
guarded with scale, as shell. At Dumfermline is a manufacture of diaper and other 
sorts of good linen, which is the sole employ of its inhabitants, and those of the neigh- 
bouring towns. 

15. Forfar, or Angus — Has several quarries of free-stone and slate, with which a 
good trade is driven ; near the castle of Inner Markie are mines of lead ; and iron ore 
is found in plenty near the woodof Dalbogue. The higher ground, called the Brae, sup- 
ports abundance of red and fallow deer, with roebucks, and fowls ; and the salmon 
fishery here is very considerable. 

16. Haddington — Contains East Lothian, which, like the other part of Lothian, is a 
fine country ; the chief towns are Dunbar and Haddington, of which the former had once 
a large herring fishery, where they cured them in the same manner as at Yarmouth, 
though not with the same perfection for their preservation, sa that this business is now 
come to decay ; as has been the fate of a considerable woollen manufacture that once , 
flourished at Haddington, when, before the union, English cloth was prohibited in Scot* 
land; but when that was once concluded, the clothiers from Worcester, Gloucester, Wilts, 
Somerset, and Devonshire, poured in their goods so fast, and undersold the Scots so much, 

as reduced them to a necessity of quitting their fiibricks, for the greatest part ; and at 
this place to content themselves with spinning, dying, and weaving of another sort. 

17. Inverness — Abounds in iron, and with its necessary concomitant, large woods of 
fir and oak ; other parts of the shire are very fertile ; and at the town of Inverness, 
there are manufactures of linen and plaids, whose weekly market is plentifully supplied 
with butter, cheese, and goats* milk, though all very bad, and shamefully nasty in their 
kinds ; up the river is a very great salmon fi^shery, which, when cured, is embarked at 
this town, being conveniently situated for trade. 

18. KiNCARDiN. — This county is fruitful in corn, pasturage, and timber, having above 
five millions of fir trees, besides vast numbers of many other kinds, planted in less than 
a century past. Paldykirk has an annual fair, continuing three days, w^here the 
principal commodity sold is coarse cloth, commonly transported to the Netherlands. 

19. Kinross — Is a small tract of ground, in which there is nothing remarkable, but a 
-lough abounding with pikes, trouts, and all sorts of water-fowl. 

20. Lanerk. — The chief city of this shire is Glasgow, and the best emporium of the 
West of Scotland, though Lanerk is the county town ; the country abounds with coals, 
peat, and lime-stone, but most advantageously with the lead mines belonging to the 
Earl of Hopetoun, near which large pieces of gold have been found after hasty showers, 
and lapis lazuli dug up without much difficulty. Glasgow is, in regard of its trade ancl 
grandeur, only inferior to Edinburgh, having a considerable number of merchants 
residing here, and no small fleet of ships belonging to them for executing their com- 
mercial projects, as well in America as elsewhere. Their share in the herring fishery 
brings great advantages to the city, as they have a method in their cure that makes 
them equal to the Dutch ones ; here are some sugar-bakehouses, a manufacture for 
plaids, and anotlier for muslins and various linens, of which large parcels are sent 
abroad. 

21. Linlithgow or West-Lothiant. — This county in general abounds with corn-fields, 
meadows, and green hills, which afford pasturage for large flocks of sheep and other 
cattle ; the rivers and neighbouring seas abound with fish ; and here is plenty of coals, 
for fuel and exportation ; at Preston Pans, and elsewhere are made great quantities of 
salt. At Linlithgow is a large manufacture of linen, and the water is experienced to be of 
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such an extraordinary nature for bleaching, as to induce many people to bring their 
linen for wliiting here, to the no small advantage of the place. 

22. Nairn. — The soil of this county is fruitful and rich, the lower part bearing plenty 
of corn, whilst the upper parts flourish with pastures fit to graze cattle for fatting and 
the pail ; and indeed here is nothing wanting that any other pai t of the kingdom 
produces. 

23. Peebles, or Tweedale — Enjoys a temperate climate and a clear air ; its moun* 
tains are clothed in a beautiful verdure that affords pasture for large flocks of sheep, 
bearing an excellent wool, of which the greatest part is sold into England ; the rivers 
abound with salmon, and the vallies near them are fruitful in corn and grass. Here are 
some coal mines, with plenty of turf for fuel ; and the lake called West- Water produces 
such quantities of eels and other fish, about August, that during a west wind they shoot 
in such shoals into a small river running from the lake, as sometimes to overthrow the 
people who go in to catch them. 

24. Perth — Is very fruitful in grain, more especially in that part of it called Gowry, 
which is very remaikable for its noted corn fields, as tlie river Keith is for its fine 
salmon fishery. Culross is noted for its trade in coals, salt, and girdles. The Ochii 
hills are said to abound w^ith metals and minerals, particularly with good copper, and 
Lapis CalaminariSj and at Glen Lion with lead. At Perth, the second town in Scot- 
land for dignity, is so considerable a manufecture for linen, as to supply all the neigh- 
bouring territory in some branch of it; and as the Tay is navigable up to the town for 
ships of good burthen,, they here embark vast quantities of it for England ; this river 
also furnishes the town with fine salmon in prodigious quantities, which is carried ta 
Edinburgh, and other parts where this fish is wanting, besides barrelling up large 
parcels for exportation, as the merchants of this place carry on a very considerable 
foreign trade. 

25. Renfrew. — This is in general a more pleasant than fertile county, though it 
furnishes sufficient necessaries ror the natives, and that part bordering on the Clyde is 
very fruitful. At Greenock is the chief seat of the Western herring fishery ; and at 
Paisly, and for three miles above it, in the Bivcr Whitecart, are found many pearls 
esteemed for their size and beauty. 

26. Ross — Is fertile in com, except toward the shore next Murray Firth ; though it 
abounds with woods and pasture, which fiu'nishes food for its numerous herds of cattle, 
goats, and deer. At Loch-ew great quantities of iron were formerly made, and a little 
farther North Loch-Brien runs into this county, and is celebrated lov its noble yearly 
fishery of herrings, whose quantities are inconceivable, except by eye-witnesses of them : 
The rivers of this county produce fine pearls, and the district of Tayn is a very fruitfiil 
pleasant country. 

27. Roxburgh — Fruitful in corn and pasturage; abounds also in herds of cattle of the 
best br^ed in Scotland, both for size and goodness. Kelso is a town of good trade, as 
are several others in this county. 

28. Selkirk — Produces but little com, the county being fitter for the grazing trade 
than the plough ; and accordingly the inhabitants prindpaJly subsist by it, as they raise 
and feed great quantities of cattle, which they send to England for sale. 

29. Stirling, or Striveling— Is very fertile both in corn and grass, which feeds and 
fattens large flocks of sheep and black cattle. Its rivers very plentifully supply it with 
salmon, as its mines do with peat and coals ; at Stirling there is a very considerable 
manufacture of serges and shalloons, which in make and dye are very good, and proves 
a great support to the poor people employed in it, as they are thereby enabled to live 
very comfortably. 

30. SuTHSRLAKD, including STRA7HKAV£Ri9-«*Thou8li- a northern province, iamore 
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fruitful in com and pasturage than could be expected from its situation; it abounds with 
fish, fowl, sheep, black cattle, goats, and deer ; here is one sort of bird peculiar to the 
country, which is called knag by the natives. This shire abounds with lakes and small 
rivers, in which are sometimes found pearls of great value ; as also in silver, iron, and 
coal mines, quarries of free-stone, &c. but all .very much neglected : Strathnavern is 
part of the county, and being very mountainous, produces but little corn, yet is very 
abundant in all sorts of cattle, as its lakes and rivers are in fish, more especially salmon ; 
they have iron also here, and both this and the other part of the shire export very con- 
siderable quantities of salt beef, hides, deer, sheep-skins, tallow, butter, cheese, cod, 
salmon, wool, &c. 

31. WiGTouN — Comprehends also the west part of Galloway, which produced 
excellent w^ool, and brisk hardy little horses, called after the county, Galloways ; the 
rivers abound with salmon, and both parts having several good harbours, they might 
carry on a much better trade than they do, was the industry of the inhabitants corres- 
pondent with the products of the country. 

Besides the thirty-one preceding sheriffdoms, which send members to parliament, 
there are two stewarties, viz. Kirkcudbright and Orkney, the former being in its 

1)roducts similar to Wigtoun, ju&t now mentioned (of which it is a part) ; though the 
atter is very difierent, and consists of the Isles of Orkney and Shetland, which being 
many, their soils are various, though in general they are fertile, notwithstanding they 
lie so far north, and are fruitful in com and cattle. The author of The present State of 
Great-Britain, says, that in Pomona (the largest of the Orcades) there are several minel 
of good white and black lead, and tmtt its lakes and rivulets abound with salmon.; salt 
is made at Sanda, and from these islands together are yearly exported large quantities of 
butter, tallow, hides, barley, malt, oatmeal^ fish, salted beef, pork, rabbit-skins, otter- 
skins, white salt, stufl^, stockings, wool, hams> quiUs, down, and feathers. The Isles of 
Shetland differ very mnch from the Orkneys, as they Kfive but little com of their own 
growth, so are obliged to import it firom the others, thongh they have abundance of fish 
on their coasts, and an equitl plenty of cattle en their lands : They have manufa<Ttuf es of 
coarse cloths, stockings, atid knit gloves fbi their oMrn uee, and soB>e they sell to the 
Norwegians. 

And from this description of the 'products, and manufactores of the difierent shires 
tnay be collected, that Scotland furnishes to the trade of Great Britain large quantities 
of wool, wrought, and unwrought; hemp and flax, crude and worked up into linens, 
coarse and fine, Hollands, Cambricks, muslins, callicoes, domick, damasks, &c. plaids 
(in which they excel all nations bo^ in fineness and colours) iron, copper, and lead, 
both Mrhite and black ; pearls, coral, and sometimes ambergris; great quantities offish, 
such as whales, herring, salmon, cod, ling, turbots, mackarel, and sometimes sturgeon ) 
amoifjg these may also be reckoned otters, as they ate aniphibious creatures^ and 
produce a wool which serves for various uses. Scotland also arords fullefs-earth, some 
sperma ce!i (found on the coast of the Orcades), coal, marble, agate, crystal, &c. 
different sorts of grain, cattle, butter, cheese, tinlber, &Ci of which some are sent M 
different markets, as will be remarked when I Speak of the imports and exports of this 
idngdom, which I shall do subsequent to the short description I have to give of the 
counties in Ireland, to which I am now led in the prosecution of my scheme. 

Ireland is divided into four provinces, viz. Connaught, Leinster, Munster, and Ulster j Ireland. 
and these again subdivided into coimties, of which CoAnaught cotitains Gallway, Leitrim; 
Mayo, Roscommon, Sligo, and Thomond j Leinster consists of Catherlagh, DuWifl^ 
!East-Meath, Kildare, Kilkenny, King's County, Longford, Queen's County, West- 
Meath, Wexford, and Wicklow ; Munster is (Composed of Cor'k, K^rry, Limerick^ 
Uppeitoy, and Waterford ; Ulster contains Arms^, Antrim, Guvftn, Btown^ Donnegsd, 
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Fermanagh, Londonderry, Louth, Monaghan, and Tyrone ; of all which briefly and in 
order. 

1. Gallway — Is a county very fruitful to the farmer, and not less advantageous to 
the shepherd; its chief city is called after the county, and is a place of great trade, 
being finely situated for carrying it on, in a harbour capable of containing a large fleet 
of ships, called the Hay of Gallway. 

2. Letrim, — Though a very hilly country, produces plenty of a rank sort of grass, 
which feeds almost an infinite number of cattle, so that grazing is here the principal 
and indeed almost sole employ. 

3. Mayo — A district very different from the preceding, as it is very fertile, and re- 
markably rich in cattle and deer, besides being celebrated for its producing a large 
quantity of fine honey. 

4. Roscommon, — Being a plaia country, is suited to the plough, and with very little 
labour becomes fruitful, and yieldeth plenty of corn. 

5. Slego, — Though not abounding in grain, is a very plentiful county both for breed- 
ing and feeding cattle ; so that besides the advantages arising from the fattening them, 
the fleece and the pail proclaim the riches of the grazing and dairy trade. Sligo had in 
the year 1723 eighteen ships, with 880 tons, belonging to its port. 

6. Thomond — Is a very fruitful soil, abounding both in tillage and pasturage ; be- 
sides which it enjoys the advantages of a commodious situation for trade and navigation. 

7. Catherlagh. — This county enjpys a diversity of soil, all contributing as well to 

. pleasure as profit ; its terrene fertility being blended with the advantageous products of 
the woods ; and the beautiefe of Ce?es and Faunus contributing by their contrast to 
form a delightfiil landscape. 

8. Dublin — Produces corn and grass in plenty, and consequently cannot be desti- 
tute of cattle, though it is of wood, so that the fuel is only peat dug here, and coal 
brought from Wales and other parts of Great Britain. The city of Dublin is the capital 
of Ireland, and esteemed the best built of any one ifi the three kingdoms, next to Lon- 
don ; it carries on a great trade, has large manufacturesy and in the aforesaid year 
1723, had 1834 vessels, with 90,758 tons, appertainii)g to it. 

9. East-Meath — Is a county very rich, pleasant, and populous, affording an employ 
for the grazier, farmer, and manufacturer, carrying on a good trade, more eapecially 
from the chief town of Trim. 

10. Kildare — Not unlike the preceding, being rich and abundant in alljpecessaiies 
of life, and furnishing sundries for trade. 

11. Kilkenny — In plenty of all things, is inferior to. nO; other part in this kingdom ; 
the chief city, bearing the county's name is very large and strong, 'and the most popu- 
lous, rich, and best trading inland place in Ireland. 

12. King's-County — Is a spot not near so fertile as some others, and therefore afibrds 
but little to be said in its favour. 

13. Longford-County. — ^Though a small, is a very rich and pleasant county, abun- 
dant in products, both for the l)ome consumption and sale. : . </ 

14. Queens-County. — This is a poor county, full of woods and bogs, productive of 
very little corn, though it is something more abundant in cattle, to which its whole 
riches are confined, with the exception of what th^ir timber produces. 

15. West-Meath — Abounds in plenty of ail things, and for fertility and populous- 
ness is inferior to no county in this kingdom, wliich enables it to furnish trade mth 
several commodities. 

. 16. Wexford,— ^Like the preceding county, is very fruitful, and produces plenty of 
€om and grass j it likewise abounds in cattle j and Wexford, the borough town, was 
formerly reckoned the chief city in all Ireland i and though it is not so now, it y^t con? 
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tiniies a place of good trade, having a very commodious haven at the mouth of the river 
Urem or Slany, to which belonged, in 1723, twenty-one ships, with 640 tons. 

17. WicKLow — Mu3t neither be counted fertile, nor barren, being of a middling 
nature, and consequently its products do not greatly increase or improve commerce ; 
its port, of this name, however had appertaining to it, in 1723, twenty-one ships, with - 
799 tons. 

18. CoRK.-~It is, including Desmond, the largest county in Ireland, though counted 
very wild and woody ; it has several good trading towns, as Youghill, Kinsale, Rosse, 
Baltimore, but above all, the capital of the county, Cork, which is a place from 
whence great exports are made, having a very commodious harbour, and being other- 
wise conveniently situated for that purpose ; it had, in the year 1723, six hundred and 
ninety ships, with 36,526 tons, belonging to it; Youghill fifty-one ships, with 2153 
tons; Kinsale forty-four ships, with 2214 tons; Rosse twenty-seven ships, with 159i 
tons; and Baltimore thirty-eight ships, with 1193 tons. 

19. Kerry — Has its mountains generally covered with wood, and its vallies enriched 
with corn fields; Dingle is the chief town, well situated for trade and navigation, on a 
large bay of the same name, and the westernmost of any note in all the kingdom, and 
had, in the above-mentioned year, appertaining to it, six ships, with 288 tons. 

20. Limerick — Is a fertile country, and well inhabited, being mountainous tow^ards 
the west, and the rest plain. Limerick, the capital, is an elegant, rich, and populous 
city, whose trade is very considerable ; for though its distance from the sea is about . 
fifty miles, yet ships of burthen may come up to the very walls, and in the aforesaid 
year it had belonging to it seventy-one vessels, with 3443 tons. 

21. TiPPERARY — Towards the south is exceeding fruitful, though the other parts of it 
not so ; its products furnish something towards trade, though it has no place well situ* 
ated for carrying any on. 

22. Waterford. — A most delightful county, whether considered in regard to riches 
or pleasure ; and Waterford, the chief city, and the second for bigness in the island, is 
veiy wealthy, populous, and w^ell situated for trade, in which it is very considerably 
engaged : and its exports are as large in leather, butter, &c. as most in the kingdom ; 
it stands at a good distance from the sea, yet ships of a large burthen may cqme up to^ 
and safely lie at the key, of which it had of its own, in 1723, 176, with 7554 tons. 

23. Armagh. — This county, for richness and fertility of soil, is, supposed to surpasa 
any in Ireland, though being destitute of places of trade within itself, its product serves 
to swell the number of those that integrate the commerce of its better situated neigh-? 
hours; it is, however, fully employed in the manufacturing linens, which, supply its 
want of the exporting, business. 

24. Antrim — Is sufficiently fruitful, and is one of the five counties that are fully, 
employed or embarked in making linens : its chief town, Carrickfergus, or Knockfergus, 
is very rich, populous, and a place of good trade, being commodiously situated for it on. 
a bay of the same name, with an excellent fine harbour ; to which we may add Belfast^ 
about, eight miles distant, seated at the mouth of Lagen- Water, as it is a thriving town,, 
and daily improving, having three hundred and seventy sail of vessels^ with 9180 tons, 
appertaining to it in 1723. 

25* Cavan — Affords little worth regard in a work of this nature, as the sole employ. 
of the inhabitants is spinning thread for the linen manfactures in other parts. 

26. Down.-— A very fertile spot in. general, though some parts are incumbered withu 
woods and annoyed by bogs ; here are some towns with a pretty, good trade, lying oa. 
Carrickfergus Bay, &c. but the principal employ of the natives is the linen manufacture,, 
carried o^ to as great a height in this as in any other county of the kingdom^ 
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27. DoN-J^KGAL*— Is a fine champagne county, and with many mote havens than any 
other district in the kingdom ; so that its situation for trade naturally encourages the 
inhabitants to improve and fall more into it, than other parts destitute of similar ad- 
vantages. Killebegs had six vessels, with 355 tons, belonging to it so far back as 
the year 1723 ; and a large quantity of thread is spun in this county for making linens 
in its neighbourhood. 

28. Fermanagh. — So like to Queen's-County, that one description may serve for 
both. 

29. Londonderry. — A county something champagne, and very fruitful in corn, 
cattle, &c. ; it has some places of trade, though none of so much consequence as Lon- 
donderry, which in 1723, had fifty-eight ships, with 2281 tons, belonging to it, and 
Colcrain thirty-four, with 796 tons : this is a part of the country very considerable for 
fts linen manufactures, in which the major part of the inhabitants find a full employ. 

30. Louth — Is a county abounding in forage, and otherwise sufficiently fruitful, 
carying on a very good trade, for the many towns it has well seated for commercial en- 
gagements, as Drogheda, Dundalk, Carlingford, &c. of which the first had in the afi)re- 
said year a hundred and eighty-five vessels, with 47 1 5 tons, and Dundalk two hundred 
and thirty-two ships, with 4302 tons, appertaining to them. 

31. MoNAGHAN. — Only to be mentioned for method sake, as it is a territory covered 
with hills, and these witn woods, without any scite or products for trade, except what 

• the natives procure in spinning thread for the linen fabricks of other parts. 

32. Tyrone. — This is a rough and rugged country, but withal sufliciently fruitful, 
though without affording any thing particular to remark in regard to trade, except its 
extensive linen manufacture, which aflTords the natives a very comfortable support. 

From the preceding account of the shires, may be collected that the products and 
commodities of Ireland ^re, cattle, hides, tallow, suet, great quantities of butter and 
cheese, wood, salt, honey, wax, furs, hemp, linen and woollen cloth, frizes, vast store of 
wool, coarse rugs, pipestaves, hoops, salmon, herrings, pilchards, lead, tin, and iron, of 
all which I shall remark what serves for exportation, when I come to speak of the 
foreign trade of this kingdom in its proper place ; but shall, previous thereto, treat of 
the general traffick of Great Britain, in the method I formerly proposed, viz. by di- 
viding it into the home and foreign ; though in this some difficulty occurs, as they are 
too much blended to admit of an easy and nice separation. Our home trade, which 
18 certainly the greatest in Europe, being considerably increased by our importation of 
many foreign commodities, as wined and brandies, oranges, lemons, raisins, almonds^ 
figs, spices, anchovies, capers, and olives, all consumed within land, and mostly by » 
retail trade ; raw and thrown silk, linen and cotton yarn, Spanish wool, &c. all rnanu** 
fkctured here ; materials for dying, such as woad, madder, sumach, orchil, indigo, and 
cochineal ; oil, both edible and for cleansing our woollens, &c. These, and many more 
imported commodities, are mixed with our products and manufactttres to the supply 
of our tradesmen's shops, and the constituting that one immense article called the 
home trade. I might here expatiate on the subject ; and add, that all those goods used 
hi our fabricks, do not only pass through the hands of the weaver to that of the shop- 
keeper, as raw silks are first dyed, spun, and thrown, before they are woven, and so lose 
their species to become an £nglish manufacture ; cottons pass pretty near the same 
transformation ; and almost all these consumed amongst us. But the principal branch 
of our home trade, and in which an infinite number of hands are employed, is our 
woollen manufacture, whose importance will be demonstrated, by explaining the many^ 
difierent steps taken towards its perfection ; for though on a transient view it seems soon 
and easily performed, yet the apparatus, rightJy rcgaMed, will be found i9 he v€#ycoik- 
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siderable, and almost equal to the manufacture itself, as the materials must be differently 
prepared, and pass through so many hands before they come to the finisher, and after 
him to the tradesman. 

The wool and oil have been already mentioned as the great principles of the manu- 
facture in general, as these are brought by different channels to the artisan, and indeed 
pass a long way in the ordinary channel of trade, before they meet at the Clothier's 
liouse. 

The best oil for this purpose comes from Gallipoli, and most of the imported wool 
from Ireland and Spain, the quantity of that from Turkey and Barbary being but small ; 
though the principal fund of this manufacturers the produce of our own sheep. This 
wool takes a great many different turns through many hands, and appears in a variety 
■of shapes ; suffers several operations and changes, before it arrives at tlie clothier's ; 
and in these various alterations, or mutations of its species, it may justly be said to be 
for some time the employ of different tradesmen, and thereby considerably to augment 
our home trade. 

The wool is first taken from the sheep's back, either by the shearer, farmer, or fell- 
monger, and generally sold to the staplers, who are a considerable set of tradesmen 
scattered over the kingdom in order to make these purchases, and who afterwards con- 
vey it to the first part of its manufacture, by selling it for combing and carding. This 
operation is succeeded by the next, that of spinning ; though previous hereto, an oc- 
casional branch of business intervenes, I mean that of carriage, which is far from being 
inconsiderable, as none of the wool is spun where it grows ; and thus it must be sorted, 
oiled, combed, carded, spun, and otherwise prepared, before it becomes fit for the 
loom, which I mention to shew the greatness of this business, though the whole must 
not be called a home trade, as it furnishes a principal branch of our exports to all parts 
of the world. 

Another part of our home trade is that inconceivable branch of land and sea carriage;, 
•the process of the coal trade from the mine to the consumer : the portage of butter^ 
-cheese, and all other commodities, from place to place, but more especially of com, 
malt, and meal, is prodigious ; and though this is neither buying or selling, making or 
manufacturing, planting or reaping, yet it must be reckoned a part of trade, as carried 
on by those who are justly called tradesmen ; and were it possible to calculate the im- 
mense sums of money which this business annually produces, the number of men, cattle, 
and shipsj that it constantly employs, with the consequentially necessary retainers of 
ship-carpenters, wheelwrights, &c. my reader might form some idea of the vastness of 
this commerce, and the importance or the people who carry it on. 

Besides which, our country furnishes for home consumption, as well as exportation,, 
many things too tedious to be enumerated in the limits I have prescribed myself, so 
should now commence my account of our foreign trade : but as its advantages to> 
England have been contested, by men even of genius and parts, and an extended trade 
by them denied to be beneficial to us, I shall endeavour to prove the contrary, and to 
remove any doubt that may still remain with some people about it ; though I should 
liave thought the successful carrying it on above two centuries, should have rendered-' 
this needless. The author of Ways and Means has taken notice of this propositioii,. 
and being more equal to the task of replying than I can presume to be, I shall join his 
sentiments to my own on the subject, as I think they carry conviction with them. 

The cavillers against commerce seem to do it out of a bigotted zeal for the landed, 
interest, asserting, that our own native product is both sufficient for our support at 
home, and to defend us against our enemies from abroad ; they imagine, and therein, 
do not err, that our own soil plentifully supplies us with the common wants and ne-^ 
cessanes for life, such aa£>od or raiment j they think, that extra of what we.coasume «t: 
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iiome, our fishery, and the exportation of our woollens, tin, lead, leather, &c. may fetch 
•us such goods from abroad, as are of absolute use ; and from these considerations are 
always warm in what regards the land, but more careless and indifferent in the concerns 
of trade, than is consistent with the welfare, and perhaps compatible with the safety of 
the kingdom. 

If the following particulars are duly considered and attended to, it will plainly appear^ 
whether wc are able to subsist by our own native strength or not ; as first, it should be 
strictly examined what is the real value of the fish we cure, either at home, or in our 
plantations ; and what our woollen manufactures, tin, lead, leather, &c. may really yield 
lis in the markets abroad : for though the annual exportation of these commodities is 
a certain wealth to the nation, yet a deduction must be made from the profits, for the 
aiecessary import of the materials for building and rigging of ships, Spanish wool to im- 
•provc our finer sort of drapery, raw silk, 'dying drugs, salt-petre, salt tor our fishery, 
and many other commodities, without which several of our manufactures could not be 
carried on ; and besides these, our luxury and depravity of manners have introduced 
among us the use of many things from abroad, as wine, oil, fruits, spices, fine linens, 
silks, jewels, &c. which it would be difficult now to pass without, custom becoming a 
second nature. It is true, a restraint might be laid by sumptuary laws, but as these 
have been so long discontinued, they are become almost strangers to our constitution, 
and could not be revived without murmurs and repinings ; so that the proof of the ad- 
vantages arising from commerce would not be difficult, or that these advantages are not 
to be slighted as immaterial to the national welfare. 

I will allow that a rich soil may not only nourish its inhabitants, but enable them 
with the overplus to purchase a little foreign luxury, provided they be moderate in 
their appetites, and a small share will satisfy and content them ; ancient frugality must 
be restored, rents be admitted in kind, and landlords contented to live among their 
tenants. 

I could add much more in support of the argument proposed, but must content my- 
self with having ofiered the few precluding remarks in its favour, and shall now pass for* 
ward to my intended account of our foreign trade; 

And I begin first with France. 

Of the Commerce between Great Britain and France. 

NO commercial subject whatever has undergone so much investigation, so strict a 
scrutiny, nor such severe censures as the trading intercourse between France and Great 
Britain. The contention lasted upwards of one hundred and fifty years, and has at 
length terminated in a treaty of commerce, an event no one commercial wiiter would 
have ventured to predict ; and which the Editor of this work, alone, presumed to ad- 
vise as a political measure of the first importance, if practicable ; at the same time, 
thinking it highly improbable, from the prejudices subsisting in both kingdoms against 
each other, and the firm persuasion of the subjects of Britain, that no plan of com- 
merce beneficial to them could be proposed. On the other hand, the French govern- 
ment shewed no desire to enter into any negociation of the kind, whilst a considerable 
clandestine trade was carried on from their coasts to ours, in those valuable articles 
teas, wines, brandies, laces, and cambrics, prodigious quantities of each being smuggled 
into Great Britain and Ireland, to the great detriment of the publick revenue, and of 
the trade and manufactures of these kingdoms. 

But when the wise measures adopted by the British government in lowering the 
•duties upon the importation of teas, and the regulations respecting wines and spirits 
began to take effect to such a degree as nearly to suppress the chief branches of this 
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illicit trader die ministr|r of France be^n to think seriousily of a treaty c^ commerce 
with Gtreat Britain. PolUdcal causes, which we cannot enter into in this place, likewise 
eontdbnted to change the system of commerce for the reciprocal benefit of both 
countries* 

From the year 1663, to 1778, we read of nothing but heavy complaints from ajl our 
commercial writers, concerning the losses sustained by Great Britain by the lawful and 
unlawful trade with France ; the balance of which in some years, during times of pro- 
found peace, was stated to amount to more than 1,000,0001. sterling, a^nst us, inde- 
pendent of tlie specie carried out of the kingdom, to support English &milies residing 
m France and occasionally visiting Paris. 

Tlie great alteration therefore which has been effected by the following treaty of 
commerce, redounded to the honour of the British ministry under whose administration 
it was concluded ; and it is earnestly to be wished it ma^ be renewed at the expiration 
of the term stipulated. At present indeed, the body of"^ the people in France consider 
it' as too £ivourable to Britain ; but we hope the more enlarged ideas of policy and 
commerce which their new government has mtroduced, will be the means of contmuing 
the fijendly sentiments now entertained by the moderate and reflecting part of the in- 
habitants of both countries for each other ; and lay the foundation for a permanent 
peace of very long duration, which must be much more for the interest and prosperity 
of these once rival nations, than those repeated wars, most of them springing from com- 
mercial causes, which so often disturbed the repose of Europe, and exhausted the trea- 
sures of the contending powers ; not to mention the inhuman effusions of Christian 
blood, in direct contradiction to the mild principles of that religion which the rules of 
both countries professed to believe and follow, and in open violation of the most 
solemn treaties profanely made, in the name of the holy, blessed, and undivided trinity ; 
signed, sealed, and ratified by Christian sovereigns ; and declared to be perpetuaL 

Hitherto the subsequent treaty has met with a better fate, and therefore it is with 
pleasure we lay be&rc our readers an authentic copy. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between his Britannic Majestjfj and the Most 

Christian Kingy signed at Versailles^ the 26th of September j 1786. 

His Britannic Majesty, and his Most Christian Majesty, being equally animated with 
the desire not only of consolidating the good harmony which actually subsists between 
them, but also of extending the happy effects thereof to their respective subjects, have 
thought that the most efficacious means for obtaining those objects, conformably to the 
18th article of the treaty of peace, signed the 6th of September 1783, would be to 
adopt a system of commerce on the basis of reciprocity and mutual convenience; which, 
by discontinuing the prohibitions and prohibitory duties which have existed for almost ^ 
a^ century between the two nations, might produce the most solid advantages on both 
sides, to the national productions and industry, and put an end to contraband trade, 
no less injurious to the publick revenue, than to that lawful commerce which is alone 
intitled to protection ; for this cud, their said Majesties have named for their com- 
missaries and plenipotentiaries, to wit, the King of Great Britain, William Eden, Esq. 
Privy Counsellor in Great Britain and Ireland, Member of the British Parliament, and 
his envoy extraordinaity and minister plenipotentiary to his Most Christian Majesty ; 
and, the Most Christian King, the Sieur Joseph Matthias Gerrard de Rayneval, Knight, 
Counsellor of State, Knight of the Royal Order of Charles III. who, after having ex- 
changed their respective full powers, have agreed upon the following articles. 

Article I. It is agreed and concluded between the Most Serene and Most Potent 
Ki^g of Great Britain, and the Most Serene and Most Potent, the Most Christian King, 
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that there shall be a reciprocal and entirely perfect liberty of navigation and commerce 
between the subjects of each party, in all and every the kingdoms, states, provinces, and 
' territories, subject to their majesties in Europe, for all and singular kinds of goods, in 
those places, upon the conditions, and in such manner and form as is ^tled and ad« 
justed in the following articles. r 

Art. II. For the future security of commerce and friendship, between the subjects 
of their said majesties, and to the end, that this good correspondence may be preserved 
from all interruption and disturbances ; it is concluded and agreed that if at any time 
there should arise any misunderstanding, breach of friendship, and rupture between the 
crowns of their majesties, which God forbid ! which rupture shall not be deemed to 
exist, until the calling or sending home of their respective ambassadors or ministers, 
the subjects of each of the two parties residing in the dominions of the other shall have 
the privilege of remaining and continuing their trade therein, without any manner of 
disturbance, so long as they behave peaceably, and commit no offence against the laws 
and ordinances ; and in case their conduct should render them suspected, and the re- 
spective governments should be obliged to order them to remove, the term of twelve 
months shall be allowed them for that purpose, in order that they may remove with 
their effects and property, whether entrusted to individuals or to the state. At the 
same time, it is to be understood that this favour is not to be extended to those who 
shall act contrary to the established laws. 

Art. IIL It is likewise agreed and concluded that the subjects and inhabitants of 
the kingdoms, provinces, and dominions of their majesties shall exercise no act of hos* 
tiKty, or violence against each other, either by sea or by land, or in rivers, streams, 
ports or havens, under any colour or pretence whatsoever, so that the subjects of either 
party shall receive no patent, commission, or instruction for arming and acting at sea, 
as privateers ; nor letters of reprisal, as they are called, from anv princes or states, ene* 
mies to the other party; nor by virtue, or under colour of such patents, commissions, 
or reprisals, shall they disturb, infest, or any way prejudice or damage the aforesaid 
subjects and inhabitants of the King of Great Britain, or of the Most Christian King ; 
neither shall they arm ships in such manner as is above said, or go out to sea there- 
with. To which end, as often as it is requested by either party,* strict and express 
prohibitions shall be renewed and published in all the territories, countries, and do- 
minions of each party wheresoever, that no one shall in anywise use such commissions 
or letters of reprisal, under the severest punishment that can be inflicted on the trans- 
gressors, besides being liable to make full restitution and satisfaction to those to whom 
they have done any damage ; neither shall any letters of reprisal be hereafter granted 
by either of the said high contracting parties, to the prejudice or detriment of the sub- 
jects of the other, except only in such case wherein justice is denied or delayed ; which 
denial or delay of justice shall not be regarded as verified, unless the petitions of the 
person, who desires the said letters of reprisal, be communicated to the minister re- 
siding there, on the part of the prince against whose subjects they are to be granted, 
that within the space of four months, or sooner, if it be possible, he may manifest the 
contrary, or procure the satisfaction which may be justly due. 

Art. IV. The subjects and inhabitants of the respective dominions of the two 
sovereigns shall have liberty, freely and securely, without licence or passport, general 
or special, by land or by sea, or any other way, to enter into the kingdoms, dominions, 
provinces, countries, islands, cities, villages, towns walled or unwalled, fortified or .un- 
fortified, ports, or territories whatsoever, of either sovereign, situated in Europe, and 
to return from thence, to remain there, or to pass through the same, and therein to 
buy and purchase as they please, all things necessary for their subsistence and use, and they 
shall mutually be treated with all kindness and favour. Provided, however, that in all these 
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matters thtfy behave and conduct themselves conformably to the laws and statutes, and 
live with each other in a friendly and peaceable manner, and promote reciprocal con- 
cord by maintaining a mutual and good understanding. 

- Art. V. The subjects of each of their said majesties may have leave and licence to 
come with their ships, as also with the merchandizes and goods on board the same, the 
trade and importation whereof are not prohibited by the laws of either kingdom, and 
to enter into the countries, dominions, cities, ports, places, and rivers of either party, 
situated in Europe, to resort thereto, and to remain and reside there, M'ithout any limi- 
tation of time ; also to hire horses, or to lodge with other persons, and to buy all law- 
ful kinds of merchandizes, where they think fit, either from the first maker or seller, or 
in any other manner, whether in the publick market for the sale of merchandizes, or 
in &irs, or wherever such merchandizes are manufactured or sold. They may likewise de- 
posit and keep in their magazines and warehouses, the merchandize brought from other 
parts, and afterwards expose the same to sale, without being in anywise obliged, unless 
willingly and of their own accord, to bring the said merchandizes to the marts and 
fairs. Neither are they to be burthened with any impositions or duties on account of 
the said freedom of trade, or for any other cause whatsoever, except those which are to 
be paid for their ships and merchandizes, conformably to the regulations of the present 
treaty, or those to which the subjects of the two contracting parties shall themselves be 
liable. And they shall have free leave to remove themselves, as also their wives, chil- 
dren, and servants, together with their merchandizes, property, goods, or effects, whe- 
ther bought or imported, wherever they shall think fit, out of either kingdom, by land 
and by sea, on the rivers and fresh waters, after discharging the usual duties ; any law, 
privilege, grant, immunities or customs, to the contrary thereof in anywise notwith- 
standing. In matters of religion, the subjects of the two crowns shall enjoy per- 
fect liberty. They shall not be compelled to attend divine service, whether in the 
churches or elsewhere ; but on the contrary, they shall be permitted, without any mo- 
lestation, to perform the exercises of their religion privately in their own houses, and 
in their own way. Liberty shall not be refused to bury the subjects of either kingdom 
who die in the territories of the other, in convenient places to be appointed for that 
purpose ; nor shall the funerals or sepulchres of the deceased be in anywise disturbed. 
The laws and statutes of each kingdom shall remain in full force and vigour, and shall- 
be duly put into execution, whether they relate to commerce and navigation, or to any 
other right, those cases only excepted, concerning which it is otherwise determined ia 
the articles of the present treaty. 

' Art. VI. The two high contracting parties have thought proper to settle the duties 
on certain goods and merchandizes, in order to fix invariably the footing on which the 
trade therein shall be established between the two nations. In consequence of which 
they have agreed upon the following tariff, viz. 

' Ist. The wines of France, imported directly from France into Great Britain, shall, ia 
lio case, pay any higher duties than .those which the wines of Portugal now pay. The 
wines of France, imported directly from France into Ireland, shall pay no higher duties 
than those which they now pay. 

■ Sd. The vinegars of France, instead of sixty-seven pounds five shillings and three 
pence ; and twelve-twentieths of a penny sterling, per ton, which they now pay, shall 
not for the future pay in Great Britain any higher duties than thirty-two pounds 
eighteen shillings and ten pence, and sixteen-twentietbs of a penny sterling, per ton. 

• Sd. The brandies of France, instead of nine shillings and sixpence, and twelve-twen* 
tieths of a penny sterling, shall for the future pay in Great Britain only seven shillings 
per gallon, making four quarts English measure* 

s2 
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4th. Oil of olives, coming directly irom France, shall, for the future, pay no higher 
duties than arc now paid for the same from the most favoured nations. 
fith. Beer shall pay reciprocally a duty of thirty per cent, ad valorem. 
6th. The duties on hardware, cutlery, cabinet-ware and turnery, and also all works, 
both heavy and light, (if iron, steel, copper, and brass, shall be classed ; and the highest 
duty shall not exceed ten per cent, ad valorem. 

7th. All sorts of cottons manufactured in the dominions of the two sovereigns in 
Europe, and also woollens, whether knit or wove, including hosiery, shall pay, in both 
countries, an import duty of twelve per cent, ad valorem ; all manufactures of cotton or 
wool, mixed with silk excepted ; which shall remain prohibited on both sides. 

8th. Cambricks and lawns shall pa^s in both countries, an import duty of five shillings^ 
or six livers Tournois, per demi-piece of seven yards and three quarters, English 
measure ; and linens made of flax or hemp, manufactured in the dominions of the two 
sovereigns in Europe, shall pay no higher duties either in Great Britain or France, than 
linens manufactured in Holland or Flanders, imported into Great Britain, now pay* 
And linens made of flax or hemp, manufactured in Ireland or France, shall reciprocally 
pay no higher duties than linens manufactured in Holland, imported into Ireland^ now 
pay. 

9th. Sadlery shall reciprocally pay an import duty of fifteen per cent, ad valorem. 
10th. Gauzes of all sorts shall reciprocally pay ten per cent, ad valorem. 
11th. Millenery made up of muslin, la\hi, cambrick, or gauze of every kind, or of 
any other article admitted under the present tariff, shall pay reciprocauv a duty of 
twelve per cent, ad valorem ; and if any articles shall be used therein, which are not 
specified in the tariff, they shall pay no higher duties than those paid for the same 
articles by the most favoured nations- 

12th. rorcelain, earthen-ware, and potteiy, shall pay reciprocally twelve per cenL 
ad valorem. 

1 Sth. Plate-glass, and glass-ware in general shall be admitted, on each side, paying a 
duty of twelve per cent, ad valorem. 

His Britannic Majesty reserves the right of countervailing by additional duties on the 
under-mentioned merchandizes, the internal duties actuiuly imposed upon the manu« 
factures, or the impost duties which are charged on the raw materials ; namely, on all 
linens or cottons, stained or painted, on beer; glass-ware, and iron. 

And his Most Christian Majesty also reserves the right of doing the same with regard 
to the following merchandizes ; namely, cottons, iron, andbe^. 

And for the better securing the due collection of the duties payable, ad valorem, 
which are specified in the above tariff, the said contracting parties will concert with 
each other, as well the form of the declarations to be made, as also the proper means of 
preventing fraud, with respect to the real value of the said goods and merchandizes! 

But if it shall hereafter appear, that any mistakes have inadverteritly beeii made in the 
above tariff, contrary to the principles on which itisrfounded^ the two sovereigns will 
concert, with good faith, upon the means of refctifyihg them. 

Art. VII. The duties above specified are not to be alteredAbitt by nftitiial cojofsenii 
and the merchandizes hot aboTB specified * sliall pay , ih the domimons of ?the two sOW* 
reigns, the import and export dbtien payable in each of the sittd doBjini^v tty the inesfe 
favoured European nations, at the time' the i»esent treaty hears date^ add the shqp^' 
belonging to the subjects <rf the said dominions shall also respectivehr eiggoy therein all 
the privileges and advantages which afe granted to those of tberiiostnyoured jBuropean 
nations. 
And it being the intention of the two bigb contracting partiesjtfeat their respective . 
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subjects should be in the dominions of each other upon a footing as advantageous as 
those of other European nation^ j they agree, that in case they shall hereafter grant any- 
additional advantages in navigation or trade to any other European nations, they will 
reciprocally allow their said subjects to participate therein ; without prejudice, however, 
to tne advantages which they reserve, viz. France in favour of Spain, in consequence of 
the 24th article of the Family Compact, signed the 10th of May, 1761 ; and England 
according to what she has practised in conformity to, and in consequence of the con- 
vention of 1703, between England and PortugaL 

And to the end that every person may know, with certainty, the state of the aforesaid 
imposts, customs, import and export duties, whatever they may be, it is agreed that 
tanfis, indicating the imposts, customs, and established duties, shall be affixed in publick 
places, as well in Rouen, and the other trading cities of France, as in London, and the 
othefr trading cities under the dominion of the Kin^ of Great Britain ; that recourse 
may be had to them whenever any difference shall arise concerning such imposts, 
customs, and duties, which shall not be levied otherwise than in conformity to wnat is 
clearly expressed in the said tarifis, and according to their natural construction. And 
if any officer, or other person in his name, shall, under any pretence, publickly or pri- 
vately, directly or indirectly, demand, or take of a merchant, or of any other person, 
any sum of money, or any thing else, on account of duties, imposts, search, or compen« 
sation, although it be under the name of a free ^ifl, or under any other pretence, more 
or otherwise than what is above prescribed ; m such case, the said officer, or his 
deputy, if he be accused and convicted of the same before a competent judge, in the 
place where the crime was committed, shall give full satisfaction to the injured party, 
and shall suffer the penalty prescribed by the laws. 

Art. VIII. No merchandize exported from the countries, respectively, under the 
dominion of their Majesties; shall hereafter be subject to be inspected or confiscated, 
under any pretence of fraud or defect in making or working them, or of any other im- 
perfections whatsoever ; but absolute freedom shall be allowed to the buyer and seller, 
to bargain and fix the price for the same, as they shall see good ; any law, statute, 
edict, proclamation, privilege, grant, or custom to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Art. IX. Whereas several kind of merchandizes, which are usually contained in casks, 
chests, or other cases,, and fi^r which the; duties are paid by weight, will be exported 
from and imported into France by Bi^tish subjects ; it is agreed, that in such cases, the 
aforesaid duties shall be demanded only according to the real weight of the mer- 
chandizes i and the weight of the casks, chests, and other cases whatever, shall be 
deducted in the same manner. as has been, atid is. how practised in England. 

Art. X. It is further agreed, that if any mistake or error shall be committed by any 
master of a: ship, his int^ipreter or &cfor, or by any other person employed by him, in 
making her entry or ckclaratioh of her cargo, neither the ship nor thfe cargo shall be 
subject, for such defect, to con&cation v mt it shall be lawful for the proprietors to 
take back again such goods as were omitted in the entry or declaratioii ol the master of 
the ship, pa3dng only the accustpmed duties^' according to the pladart, provided always 
that there be no manifest appearance of frau^.. Neither shall the merchants, or the 
masters of ships, or the merchandize, be subject to any penalty, by reason of such, 
omisision, in case thei goods omitted in the declaration shall not have be^'n landed before 
the declaration, has been made.. - . 

Art. XI; In case either of the two high contracting parties shall think proper to 
estitblish^prohibi^hsyon to augment the import duties upon any goods or merchandize 
of the growiJi or ihanufacture . of the other, which are not specified in the tariff, such 
prohibition pr ai^gmentations shall be general, ^ahd shall comprehend the like goods 
and merclundizes of the most ^voured European nations, as well as those of either 
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state ; and in case citlicr of the two contracting parties shall revoke the prohibitions, 
or diminish tlie duties in favour of any other European nation, upon any goods or mer- 
chandizc of its growtli or manufacture, whether on importation or exportation, such re- 
vocations or diminutions shall be extended to the subjects of the other party ; on con- 
dition that the latter shall c;rant to the subjects of the former, the importation and 
exportation of the like goods and merchandizes under the same duties ; the cases 
reserved in the 6th article of the present treaty always excepted. 

Art. XII. And forasmuch as a certain usage, not authorised by any law, has formerly 
obtained in divers parts of Great-Britain and PVance, by %vhich French subjects have 
paid in Enpjland a kind of capitation tax, called, in the language of that country, head- 
money ; and English subjects a like duty in France, called argent de chef; it is agreed, 
that the said import shall not be demanded for the future, on either side, neither under 
the ancient name, nor under any other name whatsoever. 

Art. XIII. If either of the high contracting parties has granted, or shall grant any 
bounties for encouraging the exportation of any articles, being of the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of his dominions, the other party shall be allowed to add to the duties 
already imposed by virtue of the present treaty, on the said goods and merchandize, 
imported into his dominions, such an import duty as- shall be equivalent to the said 
bounty. But this stipulation is not to extend to the cases of restitutions of duties and 
imposts, called drawbacks, which are allowed upon exportation. 

Art. XIV. Tlie advantages granted by the present treaty to the subjects of his 
Britannic Majesty shall take effect, as far as relates to the kingdom of Great Britain, as 
soon as laws shall be passed there, for securing to the subjects of his Most Christian 
Majesty the reciprocal enjoyment of the advantages which are granted to them by the 
present treaty. 

And the advantages granted by all these articles, except the tariff, shall take effect, 
with regard to the kingdom of Ireland, as soon as laws shall be passed there, for secur- 
ing to the subiects of his Most Christian Majesty the reciprocal enjoyment of the ad- 
vantages which are granted to them by this treaty ; and in like manner, the advantages 
granted by the tariff shall take effect, in what relates to that kingdom, as soon as laws 
shall be passed there, for giving effect to the said tariff. 

Art. XV. It is agreed, that ships belonging to his Britannic Majesty's subjects, 
arriving in the dominions of his Most Christian Majesty, from the ports of Great Britain, 
or Ireland, or from any other foreign port, shall not pay freight duty, or any other like 
duty. In the same manner French ships shall be exempted in the dominions of his 
Britannic Majesty, from the duty of five shillings, and from every other similar duty or 
charge. 

Art. XVI. It shall not be lawful for any foreign privateers, not being subjects of 
either crown, who have commissions from any other prince or state, in enmity with 
either nation, to arm their ships in the ports of either 6f the said two kingdoms, to sell 
what they have taken, or in any other manner whatever to exchange the same ; neither, 
shall they be allowed even to purchase victuals, except such as shall be necessary for 
their going to the nearest port of that prince from whom they have obtained conu 
missions. 

Art. XVII. When any dispute shall arise between any commander of a ship and his^ 
seamen, in the ports of either kingdom, concerning wages due to the said seamen, or- 
other civil causes whatever, the magistrate of the place shall require no more from the 
person accused, than that he give to the accuser a declaration in writing, witnessed by 
the magistrate, whereby he shaU be bound to answer that matter before a competent 
judge in his own country ; which being done, it shall not be lawful for the seamen to 
desert their ship, or to hioder the commander from prosecuting his voyage* It shall 
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moreover be lawful for the merchants in the places of their abode, or elsewhere, to keep 
books of their accounts and affairs, as they shall see fit, and to have an intercourse of 
letters, in such language and idiom as they shall chuse, without any molestation or 
search whatsoever. But if it should happen to be necessary for them to produce their 
books of accounts .for deciding any dispute or controversy, in such case, they shall be 
obliged to bring into court the entire books or writings, but so as the judge may not 
have liberty to take cognizance of any other articles in the said books than such as shall 
relate to the affair in question, or such as shall be necessary to give credit to the said 
books; neither shall it be lawful, under any pretence, to take the said books, or writ- 
ings forcibly out of the hands of the owners, or to retain them, the case of bankruptcy 
only excepted. Nor shall the subjects of the King of Great Britain be obliged to write 
their accounts, letters, or otlier instruments relating to trade on stamped paper, except 
their day-book, which, that it may be produced as evidence in any law-suit, otight, ac- 
cording to the laws which all persons trading in France are to observe, to be indorsed 
and attested gratis by the judge under his own hand. 

Art. XVIII. It is further agreed and concluded, that all merchants, commanders of 
ships, and others, the subjects of the King of Great Britain, in all the dominions of his • 
Most Christian Majesty in Europe, shall have fidl liberty to manage their owu affairs them- 
selves, or to commit them to the management of whomsoever they please ; nor shall 
they be obliged to employ any interpreter or broker, nor to pay them any salary, unless 
they shall chuse to employ them. Moreover, masters of ships shall not be obliged in 
loading and unloading their ships, to make use of those persons who may be appointed 
by public authority for that purpose, either at Bourdeaux, or elsewhere ; but it shall 
be entirely free for them to load or unload their ships by themselves, or to make use of 
such person or persons in lading or unlading the same as they shall think fit, without the 
payment of any reward to any other whomsoever; neither shall they be forced to un- 
lade into other ships, or to receive into their own, any merchandize whatever, or to 
wait for their lading any longer than they please. And all the subjects of the Most 
Christian King shall reciprocally have and enjoy the same privileges and liberties, in all 
the dominions of his Britannic Majesty in Europe. 

Art. XIX. The ships of either party being laden, sailing along the coasts of the 
other, and being forced by storm into the havens or ports, or making land there in any 
other manner whatever, snail not be obliged to unlade their goods or any part thereof^ 
or to pay any duty, unless they, of their own accord, unlade their goods there, and 
sell some part thereof. But it shall be lawful, permission having been first obtained 
from those who have the direction of maritime affairs, to unlade and sell a 9mall part of 
their cargo, merely for the end of purchasing necessaries, either for victualling or re- 
fitting the ship ; and in that case, the whole lading shall hot be subject to pay the duties, 
but that small part only, which shall have been taken out and sold. 

Art. XX. It shall be lawful for all the subjects of the King of Great Britain, and of 
the Most Christian King, to sail with their ships, with perfect security and liberty, no 
distinction being made who are proprietors, of the merchandizes laden thereon, from 
any port whatever, to the countries which are now, or shall be hereafter at war with 
the King of Great Britain, or the Most Christian King. It shall likewise be lawful for 
the aforesaid subjects, to sail and traffick with their ships and merchandizes, with the 
same liberty and security, from the countries, ports, and places of those who are ene- 
mies of both, or of either party, without any opposition or disturbance whatsoever, and 
to pass directly not only from the places of the enemy aforementioned to neutral places, 
but also from one place belonging to an enemy, to another place belongmg to an enemy, 
whether they be under the jurisdiction of the same, or of several princes. And as it has 
been stipulated concerning ships and goods, that every thing shall be deemed tree, 
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which shall be found on board the ships belonging to the subjects of the respective 
kin^oms, although the whole lading, or part thereof, should belong to the enemies of 
their Majesties, contraband goods being always excepted, on the stopping of which, 
such proceedings shall be had as are confomnable to me spirit of the following articles ; 
it is hkewise agreed, that the same liberty be extended to persons who are on board a 
free ship, to the end that, although they be enemies to both, or' to either party, tbey 
may not be taken out of such free ^ips, unless they are soldiers, actually in the service 
of the enemies, and on their voyage for the purpose of being employed in a military 
capacity, in their fleets or armies. 

Art. XXL This liberty of navigation and commerce shall extend to all kinds of mer- 
chandizes, excepting those only which are specified in the following article, and which 
are described under the name of contraband. 

Art. XXII. Under this name of contraband, or prohibited goods, shall be comprehend- 
ed arms, cannon, harquebusses, mortars, petards, bombs, grenades, saucisses, carcasses, 
carriages for cannon, musket-rests, bandoleers, gunpowder, match, salt-petre, ball, pikes, 
swords, heacl-nicces, helmets, cutlasses, halberts, javelins, holsters, belts, horses, and 
' harness, and all other like kind of arms and warlike implements, fit for the use of troops. 

Art. XXIIL These merchandizes which follow shall not be reckoned among contra- 
band goods, that is to say, all sorts of cloth, and all other manufactured of wooU flax, 
silk, cotton, or any other materials, all kinds of wearing apparel, together with the ar- 
ticles of which they are usually made, gold, silver, coined or uncoined, tin, iron, lead, 
copper, brass, coals, as also wheat and barley, and any other kind of corn and pulse, to- 
bacco, and all kinds of spices, salted and smoked flesh, salted fish, cheese and butter, 
beer, oils, wines, sugar, all sorts of salt, and of pro\asions which serve for sustenance 
and food to mankind ; also all kinds of cotton, cordage, cables, sails, sail-cloth, hemp, 
tallow, pitch, tar and rosin, anchors, and any parts of anchors, ship-masts, planks, timber 
of all kinds of trees, and all other things proper either for building or repairing ships. 
Nor shall any other goods whatever, which have not been worked into the form of any 
instrument, or furniture for warlike use, by land or by sea, be reputed contraband, 
much less such as have been already wrought or made up for any other purpose. All 
which things shall be deemed goods not contraband, as Hkewise all others which are not 
comprehended and particularly described in the preceding article ; so that they may be 
freely earned by the subjects of both kingdoms, even to places belonging to an enemy, 
excepting only such places as arc besieged, blocked up, or invested. 

Art. aXIV. To the end that all manner of dissensions and quarrels may be avoided 
and prevented on both sides, it is agreed, that in case either of their Majesties should 
be engiged in a war, the ships and vessels belonging to the subjects of the other shall 
be furnished with sea-letters, or passports, expressing the name, property, and bulk of 
the ship, as also the name and place of abode of the master or commander of the said 
ship, tnat it may appear thereby, that the ship really and truly belongs to the subjects 
of one of the said princes ; which passports shall be made out and granted, according 
to the fbrm annexed to the present treaty : they shall likewise be renewed every year, 
if the ship happens to return home within the space of a year. It is also agreed, that 
such ships when laden are to be provided not only with passports as above-mentioned, 
but also with certificates containing the several particulars of the cargo, the place from 
whence the ship sailed, and whither she is bound, that so it may be known whether she 
carries away any of the prohibited or contraband goods specified in the 22d article of 
this treaty ; which certificate shall be prepared by the officer of the place from whence 
the ship snail set sail, in the accustomed form. And if any one shall think fit to express 
in the said certificates the person to whom the goods belong, he may freely do so. 

Art* XXV. The ships belonging to the subjects and inhabitants of the respective 
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kingdoms, coming to any of the coasts of either of them, but without being willing to 
e&tep into port, or being entered, yet not willing to land their cargoes, or to break 
bulk, shall not be obliged to give an account of their lading, unless they are suspected^ 
upon sure evidence, of carr}dng prohibited goods, called c(mtraband, to the enemies 
of either of the two high contracting parties. 

Art. XXVI. In case the ships belonging to tl^e said subjects or inhabitants of the 
respective dominions of their Most Serene Majesties, either on the coast, or on the 
hi^ sea, shall meet with any men of war belonging to their Most Serene Majesties, or 
with privateers ; the said men of war and privateers, for preventing any inconveniences^ 
are to remain out of cannon-shot, and to send their boats to the merchant ship which 
may be met with, and shall enter her to the number of two or three men only, to whom 
the master or commander of such ship or vessel shall show his passport, containing the 
proof of the property of the ship, made out according to the form annexed to this pre- 
sent treaty ^ and the ship which shall have exhibited the same, shall have liberty to con* 
tinue her voyage, and it shall be wholly unlawful aiiy way to molest or search her^ or 
to chase or compel her to alter her course. 

Art. XXVII. The merchant ships belonging to the subjects of either of the two high 
contracting parties, which intend to go to a port at enmity with the other sov^eign, 
concerning whose voyage and the sort of goods on board, there may be just cause of 
suspicion, shall be obliged to exhibit, as well on the high seas, as in the ports and 
havens, not only her passports, but also her certificates, expressing that the goods are 
not of the kind which are contraband, as specified in the 22d article of this treaty. 

Art. XXVIII. If, on exhibiting the aboVe-mentioned certificates, containing a list 
^ the cargo, the other party should discover any goods of that kind which are declared 
coi^aband, or prohibited by the 22d article of this treaty, and which are designed for 
a port subject to his enemies, k shall be unlawful to break up or open the hatches^ 
chests, casks, bales, or other vessels found on board such ships, or to remove even the 
smallest parcel of the goods, whether the said ship belongs to the subjects of the King 
cf Great Britain, or <h the Most Christian King, unless the lading be brought on shore^ 
« the presence of the officers of the Court of Admiralty, and an inventory made by 
them of the said goods ; nor shall it be lawful to sell, exchange, or alienate the same 
in any manner, unless after due and lawful process shall have been had against such pro* 
hibitcd goods, and the Judges of the Admiralty, respectively shall, by sentence pro*. 
Qounced, have confiscated the same } saving always as well the ship itself, as the other 
goods found therein, which by this treaty are to be accounted free : neither may they 
be detained on pretence of their being mixed with prohibited goods, much less shall 
they be confiscated as lawful prize ; and if, when only part of the cargo shall consist of 
contraband goods, the master of the ship shall agree, consent, and ofifer to deliver them 
te the captor who has discovered them, in such case the captor having received those 
goods, as lawful prize, shall forthwiUi release the ship, and not hinder her, by anjr 
means, firom prosecuting her Voyage to the place of her destination. 

Art. XXIX. On the contrary it is agreed, that whatever shall be found to be laden 
by the subjects and inhabitants of either party, on any ship belonging to the enemies of 
tne other, although it be not contraband goods, shall be confiscated in the same manner 
as if it belonged to the enemy himself; except those goods and merchandizes which were 
put on board such ship before the declaration of war, or the general order for reprisals^ 
or even after such declaration, if it were done within the times following ; thatfa tosay^ 
if they were put on board such ship in any port or place within the space of two montns 
after such declaration, or order for reprisals, between Archangel, St. Petersburgb, and 
the Scillv Islands, and between the said islands and the city of Gibraltar ;. of ten weeks 
in the Mediterranean Sea ; and of eight months in any other country or place in the 
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world { so that t1^ goods of the subjects of either prince, whether they be contraband 
QT otherwise, which, as aforesaid, were put on board any ship belonging to an enemy 
before the war, or after the declaration of the same, within the time and limits above« 
mentioned, shall no ways be liable to confiscation, but shall well and truly be restored, 
writhout delay, to the proprietors demanding the same ; provided nevertheless, that if 
. the said merdiandizes be contraband, it shall not be any ways lawful to carry them af* 
terwards to the ports belonging to the enemy. 

Art. XXX. And that more abundant care may be taken for the security of tlie re- 
spective subjects of their Most Serene Majesties, to prevent their suffering any injury 
by the men of war or privateers of either party, all the commanders of the ships of the 
King of Great Britain, and of the Most Cliristian King, and all their subjects shall be 
forbid doing any damage to those of the other party, or committing any outrage against 
.them ; and if they act to the contrary, they shall be punished, and shall moreover be 
bound in their persons and estates, to make satisfaction and reparation for all damages, 
and the interest thereof, of what nature soever. 

AuT. XXXI. For this cause, all commanders of privateers, before they receive their 
patents or special commissions, shall hereafter be obliged to give, before a competent 
judge, sufficient security by ^ood bail, who are responsible men, and have no interest 
in the said ship, each of whom shall be bound in the whole for the sum of thirty-six 
thousand livres tournois, or fifleeen hundred pounds sterling ; or if such ships be pro- 
vided with above one hundred and fifty seamen and soldiers, for the sum of seventy-two 
thousand livres tournois, or three thousand pounds sterling, that they will make entire 
satisfaction for all damages and injuries whatsoever, which they,, or their officers, or 
others in their service, may commit during their cruize, contrary to the tenour of thig 
present treaty, or the edicts made in consequence thereof by tlieir Most Serene Majes- 
ties, under penalty likewise of having their patents and special commissions revoked 
and annulled* 

Art. XXXIL Their said Majesties being willing mutually to treat, in their domi- 
nions, the subjects of each other as &vourably as if they were, their own subjects, will 
give such orders as shall be necessary and effectual, that the judgments and decrees con- 
cerning prizes in the Courts of Admiralty be given conformably to the rules of justice 
jand equity, and to the stipulations of this treaty, by Judges who are above all suspicion ; 
and who have no manner of interest in the cause in dispute. 

Art. XXXIII. And when the quality of the ship, goods, and master shall sufficiently 
appear, from such passports and certificates, it shall not be lawful for the commanders 
of men of war to exact any further proof under any pretext whatsoever. But if any 
merchant ship shall not be provided with such passports and certificates, then it may be 
examined by a proper judge, but in such manner as, if it be found, from other proofs 
and documents, that it truly belongs to the subjects of one of the sovereigns, and does 
not contain any contraband goods, designed to be carried to 'the enemy of the other, it 
shall not be liable to confiscation, but shall be released, together with its cargo, in order 
to proceed on its voyage. 

If the master of the ship named in the passports should happen to die, or be removed 
by any other cause, and another put in his place, the ship and goods laden thereon, 
shall nevertheless be equally secure, and the passports shall remain in full force. 

Art. XXXIV. It is further provided and agreed, that the ships of either of tlie 
two nations, retaken by the pnvateers of .the other, shall be restored to the former 
owner, if they have not been in the power of the enemy for the space of four-and- 
twenty hours, subject to the payment, by the said owner, of one third of the value 
of the ship retaken, and of its cargo, guns, and apparel ; which third part shall be 
amicably adjusted by the parties concerned : but if not, and in case they should dis- 
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agree, they shall make application to the officers of the admiralty of the place where 
the privateer which retook the captured vessel shall have carried her. 

If the ship retaken has been in the power of the enemy above four-and-twenty hours, 
she shall wholly belong to the privateer which retook her. 

In case of a ship being retaken by any man of war belonging to his Britannic Ma- 
jetty, or to his Most Christian Majesty, it shall be restored to the former owner, on 
payment of the thirtieth part of the value of such ship, and of its cargo, guns, and ap- 
parel, if it was retaken within the four-and-twcnty hours ; and the tenth part, if it was 
retaken after the four-and-twenty hours ; which sum shall be distributed as a reward, 
amongst the crews of the ships which shall have retaken such prize. The valuation of 
the thirtieths and tenth parts above-mentioned shall be settled conformably to the regu- 
lations in the beginning of this article. 

Art. XXXV. Whensoever the ambassadors of either of their said Majesties^ or other 
their ministers having a public character, and residing at the court of the other prince^ 
shall complain of the injustice of the sentences which have been given, their Majesties 
shall reciprocally cause the same to be revised and re-examined in their councils, unless' 
their councils should already have decided thereupon, that it may appear, with cer-' 
tainty, whether the directions and provisions prescribed in this treaty have been fol- 
lowed and observed. Their Majesties shall likewise take care that tliis matter be ef- 
fectually provided for, and that justice be done to every complainant within the space of 
three months. However, before or after judgment given, and pending the revision- 
thereof, it shall not be lawful to sell the goods in dispute, or to unlade them, unless 
with the consent of the persons concerned, for preventing any kind of loss ; and laws 
shall be enacted on both sides for the execution of the present article. 

Art. XXXVI. If any differences shall arise respecting the legality of prizes, sa that 
a judicial decision should become necessary ; tlic j^idge shall direct the effects to be 
unladen, an inventory and appraisement to be made thereof, and security to be required 
respectively from the captor for paying the costs, in case the ship should not be de- 
clared lawfiil prize ; and from the claimant for paying the value* of the prize, in case it 
should be declared lawful ; which securities being given by both parties, the prize shall' 
be delivered up to the claimant. But if the claimant should refuse to give sufficient 
security, thcijudge shall direct the prize to be delivered to the captor, after having re- 
ceived from him good and sufficient security for paying the full value of the said prize, 
in case it should be adjudged illegal. Nor shall the execution of the sentence of the 
judge be suspended by reason of any appeal, when the party against whom such appeal 
shall be brought, whether claimant or captor, shall have given sufficient security for re- 
storing the ship or effects, or the value of such ship or effects, to the appellant, in case 
judgment should be given in his favour. 

Art. XXXVIL In case any ships of war or merchantmen, forced by storms or other 
accidents, be driven on rocks or shelves, on the coasts of either of the high contracting 
parties, and should there be daohed to pieces and shipwrecked; all such parts of the* 
said ships, or of the furniture or apparel thereof, as alsa of the goods and merchandizes 
as shall be saved, or the produce thereof, shall be faithfully restored, upon the same 
being claimed by the proprietors, or their factors, duly authorized, paying only the ex- 
pences incurred in the preservation thereof, according to the rate of salvage settled on- 
both sides ; saving at the same time, the rights and customs of each nation, the abo-^ 
lition or modification of which shall however be treated upon, in the cases where they 
shall be contrary to the stipulations of the present article ; and their Majesties will mu- 
tually interpose their authority, that such of their subjects, as shall be so inhuman as ta- 
take advantage of any such misfortune, may be severely punished. 
. Art. XXaVIIL It shall be free for the subjects of each party to employ such advc- 
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cates, atlomles, notaries, solicitors, and factors as they shall think fit ; to which end 
the said advocates, and others above-mentioned, shall be appointed by the ordinary 
judges, if it be needful, and the judges be thereunto required. 

Art. XXXIX. And for the greater security and liberty of commerce and navigation, 
it is further agreed, that both the King of Great Britain, and the Most Christian King 
shall not only refuse to receive any pirates or sea-rovers whatsoever into any o£ their 
havens, ports, cities or towns, or permit any of their subjects, citizens or inhabitants, on 
either part to receive or protect them in tlieir ports, to harbour them in their houses, 
ox to assist them in any manner whatsoever; but further they shall cause all such 
pirates, and sea-rovers, and all such persons who shall receive, conceal, or assist them, 
to be brought to condign punishment, for a terror and example to others* And all 
their ships, with the goods or merchandizes taken by them^ and brought into the ports 
of either kingdom, shall be seized as far as they can be discovered, and shall li^ re- 
stored to the owners, or the factors duly authorized or deputed by tliem in writings 
proper evidence being first given in the Court of Admiralty, for proving the property, 
even in case such efi^cts should have passed into other hands by sale, if it be proved 
that the buyers knew, or might have known, that they had been piratically taken. And 

generally all ships and merchandizes of what nature soever, which may be taken on the 
igh seas, shall be brought into some port of either kingdom, and delivered into die 
custody of the officers of that port, that they may be restored entire tX9 the true pro^ 
prietor, as soon as due and sufficient proof shall have been made concerning the pro* 
perty thereof. 

AsLT. XL. It shall be lawful, as well for the ships of war ^f their Majesties, as fiir 
privateers belonging to their sul^ects, to carry whithersoever they please, the ships and 
goods taken from their enemies, without being obliged to pay an^ fee to the officers of 
the Admiralty, or to any judges whatever ; nor shall the said prizes, when they arrive 
and enter the ports of their said Majesties, be detained or seized ; neither shall the 
searchers, or other officers of those places, visit or take cognizance of the validity of 
such prizes ; but they shall be at liberty to hoist sail at any time, to depart, and ta 
carry their prizes to the place mentioned in the commissions or patents, which the 
commanders m such ships of war shall be obliged to shew : on the contrary, no shelter 
or refuge shall be given in their ports to such as have made prize upon the subjects of 
either of their Majesties ; but if forced by stress of weather, or the danger of the sea, to 
enter therein, particular care shall be taken to hasten their departure, and to cause them 
to retire from thence as soon as possible, as far as it is not repugnant to former treaties 
made in this respect with other sovereigns or states. 

Art. XLI. Neither of their said Majesties shall permit the ships or goods belonging 
to the subjects of the other, to be taken within cannon shot of the coasts, or in the 
ports or rivers of their dominions by ships of war, or others having commission from any 
prince, republic, or city whatsoever ; but in case it should so happen, both parties shall 
employ their united force to obtain reparation of the damage thereby occasioned. 

Art. XLII. But if it shall appear that the captor made use of any kind of torture 
upon the master of the ship, the crew, or others who shall be on board any ship belong- 
* ing to the subjects of the other party, in such case, not only the ship itself, together 
with the persons, merchandizes, and goods whatsoever, shall be forthwith released^ 
without any delay, and set entirely &ee, but also such as shall be convicted of so enor- 
mous a crime, together with their accomplices, shall suffi:;r the most severe punishment 
suitable to their offimces ; this the King of Great Britain and the Most Christian King 
mutually engage shall be observed, without any respect of persons whatsoever. 

Art. XLIII. Their majesties shall respectively be at liberty, for the advantage of 
Aeir subjects trading to the kingdoms and dominions of either of them, to appoint 
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tkereifi iiatiohal eoftsuls, who shall enjoy the right, immtitti^, an* Vhetty^ belonging 
to them, by reason of their duties and their functions ; and places shall hereafter be 
agte^d upon, #here the said consuls shaS bcf established, as vmH as the n«(ture and ex« 
tent of their functicHis^ The convention fdative to this point shall be concluded im- 
mediately after the signature of the present treaty, of which it shall be deemed to cota- 

fititute a part. 

A&t. XLIV. It is also agreed, that in whatever relates to the lading and unlading of 
ships ; the safety of merchandize, goods, and efiects, the succession to personal estates, 
a^ well as the protection of individuals^ and their personal liberty, as also the adminis- 
tration of justice, the subjects of the two high contracting parties shall enjoy in their 
retipectiv^ dominions, the same privileges, liberties, and rights, as the most favouredl 
nations. 

Ant. XLV. If hereafter it shall happen through inadvertency, or otherwise, that any 
infiiaetion or contraventions of the present treaty should be committed on either sidcj 
the friendship and good understanding shall not immediately thereupon be interrupted ; 
but this treaty shall sub^st in all its force^ and proper remedies snail be procured for 
removing the inconveniences, as likewise for the reparation of the contraventions ; 
atid if the subjects of either kingdom shall be found guilty thereof, they only shall be 
punished and severely chastised. 

Art. XLVI. His Britannic Majesty and his Most Christian Majesty have reserved 
the fight of revising and re-examming the several stipulations of this treaty, after the 
temi of twelve years, to be computed ftom the day of passing laws for its execution in 
Great Britain and Ireland respectively ; to propose and make such alterations as the 
times and circumstances may have rendered proper or necessary for the commercial 
interests of their respective subjects : and this revision is to be completed in the Space 
rf twelve months ; after which term the present treaty shall be of no effect, but in that 
event, the good harmony and friendly correspondence between the two nations ^all 
not sutfbr Ihe least diminution. 

Aftt. XLYII. The present treaty shall be ratified and confirmed by his Britannic 
M^j^t^ys ft^^d by his Al ost Christian Majesty, in two months, or sooner, if it can be 
dcme, after the exchange of signatures between the plenipotentiaries. 

In witness whereof, we the undersigned commissaries and plenipotentiaries of the 
King of Great Britain, and the Most Christian King, have signed the present trealir 
with our hands, and have set thereto the scab of our arms. Done at Versailles (he 26ui 
of ^September, 1786. 

W. Eden. (L. S.) 

GfiRARD DE RaTKEVAL. (L. S.) 

Form of the Passports and Sea-Letters which are to be granted by the respective Ad^ 
miraliiet of the Dominions of the two high contracting Parties to the Ships and Vessels 
sailing from thence^ pursuant to the 34M Artick of the present Treaty. 

N. N. To all who shall see these presents, greeting. Be it known that we hat^ 
granted licence wd permission to N. of the city or place oi N. master or commander 
of the ship N. belonging to N. of the port of N. burthen tons, or there^>outa, 

now lying in the port or haven of N« to sail tb N. laden with N. the said ship having 
been examined beR>re their departure, in the usual manner, by the officers of the place 
appointed for that purpose. And the said N^ or such other person as shall happ^ 
to ancceed him, shall produce this licence in every port or haven which he may enter 
with his ship, to the officers of the place, and shall give a true account to them of what 
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shall have passed br happened duriiig his voyage ; and he shall carry the colours^ arms^ 
and ensigns of N. during his voyage. 

In witness whereof, we have signed these presents, and set the seal of our arms 
thereto, and caused the same to be countersigned by N. at day of 

in the year, &c. &c. 

No pefson conversa;nt in mercantile affairs can possibly read the foregoing prolix 
treaty, without presaging what must follow ; many of the articles being drawn up, in 
vague, and indefinite terms, requiring explanation and comments ; accordingly, it had 
not been long ratified and confirmed by the respective sovereigns, and by laws enacted 
in Great Britain and Ireland, for the purpose of carrying it into efiectual execution, 
before complaints, disagreements, and even open disgust expressed by some of the trad- 
ing cities of France, particularly Rouen, where it was first published, threatened its 
total overthrow ; happily however, by the good conduct of the ministers at the head 
of the commercial departments of both nations, an explanation took place, the follow* 
ing year, in the form of a convention ;. copy of which is hereunto annexed. 

Convention between his Britannic Majesty and the Most Christian King^ signed at 

Versailles^ the \5th of January y 1787« 

* * 

The King of Great Britain, and the Most Christian * King, being willing, in con* 
formity to the 6th and 4Sd articles of the treaty of navigation and commerce, signed 
at Versailles the 26th of September, 1786, to explain and:Settle certain points which 
bad been reserved; their Britannic and Most Christian Majesties, always disposed 
more particularly to confirm the good understanding in which they are happily united, 
have named for that purpose, their respective plenipotentiaries, to wit, on the part of* 
his Britannic Majesty William Eden, Esq., Privy Counsellor in Great Britain and 
Ireland, Member of the British Parliament, and his Envoy Extraordinary, and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to his Most (Christian Majesty ; and on the part of his Most Christian 
Majesty, the Count de Vergennes, Minister and Secretary of State for the Depart*; 
ment of Foreign affairs, and chief of the Royal Cpuncil of Finances; who, after having » 
communicated to each other their respective full powers, have agreed upon the follow* 
ing articles. 
. Art. I. Their Majesties having stipulated in the 6th article of the said treaty, " that 
the duties on hardware, cutlery, cabinet- ware, and turnery ; and on all otlier works, both 
heavy and light, of iron, steel, copper, and brass, shall be classed ; and that the highest 
duty shall not exceed ten per cent, ad valorem.'' It is agreed that cabinet-ware, and 
turnery, and every thing that is included under these denominations, as also musical 
instruments, shall pay ten per cent, ad valorem. 

All articles made of iron or steel, pure or mixed, or worked or mounted with other 
substances, not exceeding in value sixty livres toumois, or fifty shillings per quintal, 
shall pay only five per cent, ad valorem ; and all other wares, as buttons, buckles. Knives, 
sci3sars, and all the different articles included under the description of hardware and 
cutlery, as also all other works of iron, steel, copper, and brass, pure or mixed, or* 
worked or mounted with other substances, shall pay ten per cent, ad valorem. 

If either of the two sovereigns should think proper to admit the said articles, or only 
some of them, from any other nation, by reason of their utility, at a lower duty, the 
subjects of the other sovereign shall be allowed to participate in such diminution, in , 
order that no foreign nation, may enjoy in this respect any preference to their dis- 
advantage. 
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The works of iron, steel, copper, and brass above-mentioned, are not to be understood 
to extend to bar iron, or pig iron, or, in general, to any kind of iron, steel, copper, or 
brass, in the state of the raw material. 

Art, IL Their Majesties having also stipulated in the 6th article, ** that for the 
better securing the due collection of the duties payable ad valorem, which are specified 
in the tariff, they will concert with each other the form of the declarations to be made, 
and the proper means of preventing fraud, with respect to the real value of the goods 
and merchandizes :'' It is agreed that each declaration shall be given in writing, signed 
;by the merchant, owner, or factor, who answers for the merchandizes at their entry, 
which declaration shall contain an exact list of the said merchandizes, and of their 
packages, of the marks, numbers, and cyphers, and of the contents of each bale or case, 
and shall certify that they are of the growth, produce, or manufacture of the kingdom 
from whence they are imported, and shall also express the true and real value of the said 
.merchandizes, in order that, the duties may be paid in consequence thereof. Tliat the 
officers of the custom-house where the declaration may be made, shall be at liberty to 
.make such examination as they shall think proper of the said merchandizes, upon their 
being landed, not only for the purpose of verifying the facts alleged in the said 
decimation, that the merchandizes are of the produce of the country therein mentioned, 
.and that the statement of their value and quantity is exact, but also that of preventing 
the clandestine introduction of other merchandizes in the same bales or cases : provided 
nevertheless that such examination shall be made with every possible attention to the 
convenience of the traders, and to the preservation of the said merchandizes. 

In case the officers of the customs should not be satisfied with the valuation made o€ 
the merchandizes in the said declaration, they shall be at liberty, with the consent of the 
principal officer of the customs of the port, or of such other omcer as shall be appointed 
for that purpose, to take the said merchandizes according to the valuation made by the 
declaration, allowing to the merchant or owner an overplus often per cent, and refund* 
ing to him the duties he may have paid for the said merchandizes. In which case, the 
whole amount shall be paid without delay, by the custom-house of the port, if the value 
/)f the effects in question shall not exceed four hundred and eighty livres tournois, or 
twenty pounds sterling ; and within fifteen days at latest, if their value shall exceed 
that sum. 

And if doubts should happen to arise, either respecting the value of such mer- 
chandizes, or the country of which they are the produce, the officers of the customs at 
the port shall come to a determination thereupon, with all possible dispatch ; and no 
greater space of time shall be employed for that purpose, in any case, than eight days in 
the ports where the officers who have the principal direction of the customs reside, and 
fifteen days in any other port whatsoever. 

It is supposed and understood that the merchandizes admitted by the present treaty 
shall be respectively of the growth, produce, or manufacture of the dominions of the two 
sovereigns in Europe. 

To oblige the traders to be accurate in the declarations required by the present 
article, as also to prevent any ddubt that might arise on that part of the 10th article of 
the said treaty, which provides, " that if any of the effects are omitted in the declara- 
tion delivered by the master of the ship, they shall not be liable to confiscation, unless 
there be a manifest appearance of fraud ;'* it is understood that in such case, ^the sauI 
effects shall be confiscated, unless satisfactory proof be given to the officers of the- 
customs, that there was not any intention of fraud. 

Art. III. In order to prevent the introduction of callicocs manufactured in the 
East Indies, or in other countries, as if they had been manufactured in the respective 
dominions of the two sovereigns in Europe ; it is agreed that the callicocs manufactured 
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in the said dominions foi" exportation from one country to the other respectively, shall 
have at the two ends of each piece, a particiJilar marl^ woven in the piece, td be settled 
in concert by the two governments ; of which mark the respectii^ governments shall 
give nine months' previous notice to the manu&cturers^ and the said mark shall be 
altered from time to time, as the case may require. It lis further agreed) that until the 
said precaution can be put in execution, the said callicoes mutually exported shall be 
accompanied by a certificate of the officers of the customs, or of such other officer as 
shall be appointed for that purpose, declaring that they were fabricated in the country 
from whence they were exported, and also that they are famished with the marks 
already prescribed in the respective countries, to distinguish such callicoes from tho^e 
which come from other countries. 

Art. IV. In settling the duties upon cambricks and lawns, it is understood that the 
.breadth should not exceed for the cambricks, seveaneights of a yard, English measure^ 
about three quarters of an ell of France, and for the lawns one yard and a quarter^ 
English measure, one ell of France i and if any hereafter shall be made of a greater 
breadth than what is above-mentioned, they shaU pay a duty of ten per cent, ad va« 
lorem. 

Art. V. It is also agreed that the stipulations in the 18th article of the treaty shall be 
construed to derogate from the privileges, regulations, and usages, already established 
in the cities or ports of the respective dominions, of the twO: sovereigns ; and further^ 
that the 15th article of the said treaty shall be construed to relate only to ships suspected 
of carrying, in time of war, to the enemies of either of the high contracting parties, any 
prohibited articles, denominated contraband ; and the said article is not to hinder the 
examinations of the officers of the customs, for the purpose of preventing illicit trade in 
the respective dominions. 

Art. VI. Their Majesties having stipulated by the 43d article of the said treaty, that 
the nature and extei^t of the functions of the consuls should be determined, ^* and that a 
convention relative to this point should be concluded immediately after the signature of 
the present treaty, of which it should be deemed to constitute a part ;'^ It is agreed that 
the said ulterior convention sfab^ be settled within the space of two months ; and that^ 
in the mean time, the consuls-general, consuls, and vice-consuls shall conform to the 
usages whict are now observed, relative to the consulship, in the respective dominions 
af the two sovereigns ; and that they shall enjoy all the privileges, rights, and immuni- 
ties belonging to their office, and which are allowed to the consuls-genera], consuls, and 
vice-consuls of the most favoured nations. 

Art. VII. It shall be lawful for the subjects of his Britannic Majesty to prosecute 
jtheir debtors in France, for the recovery of debts contracted in the dominions of his 
said Majesty, or elsewhere, in Europe, and thjere to bring actions against them, in con- 
formity to the practice of law in use in the kingdom, provided that there shall be the 
like usage in favour of Frei¥:h su^ects, in the European dominions of his Britannic 
Majesty. 

Art. VIII. The articles of the present convention shall be ratified and confirmed by 
%is Britannijc Majesty, and by his Most Christian MajestV, in one month, or sooner, if it 
can be done, after the exchange of signatures between the plenipotentiaries. 

In witness whereof, we the ministers plenipotentiary have signed the present convene 
tion, and have caused the seals of our arms to be set thereto. 

Done at Versailles, the 15th January, 1787. 

W. Eden. C L. S. > 
Gravierde de Vergennes. ( L. S. } 

In confcHinity to the said treaty and convention, the British pailiament passed an act 
for consolidating certain duties of import, payable at the custom-house, under various 
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denominations of old and new subsidies, &c. &c. into one simple rate, either by tbe 
^ece, by weight, or ad valorem ; which regulations will be given under the head of 
Customs, reserved, in this Edition, for the last article, that every, the most recentj^ 
regulation made by parliament or the ministry^ to the very moment of sending the ^al 
sheets to the press, may, for the benefit of our merchants and traders, be ingludcd. 

Of the Commerce between Great Britain and Holland. 

I am now going to open a very beneficial branch of commerce, and shall take the 
same method to investigate the advantages or disadvantages arising from it, as I have 
done with the preceding, not knowing of any truer method for discovering them than 
what the custom-house entries afibrd, which liave hitherto been my guide through this 
intricate maze of business } though I shall not here particularize the difierent article* as 
1 did in. the foregoing. 

• Before the Dutch war; viz. from Michaelmas 1662, to Michaelmas 1663, our 
imports from Holland exceeded our exports there 386,16oL 4s ; and from 166S to 1669 
the balance in our disfavour was again 323,6361. is. And I do not find any account 
how matjters stood between us from 1669 to 1696 ; but from Christmas 1699, to the 
same time in 1704, the estimate of exports exceeded our imports by 7,618,6681. Os. 24d. 
From which accounts may be observed, that in the years 1663 and 1669, our dealings 
with the states were inconsiderable to what thej^ were after the beginning of the fii*st war, 
and have continued to be ever since, as well in number and variety of commodities, as 
in the value. For in the first years above-mentioned, our ej^ports thither were confined 
to only fi>rty-five articles of rated goods, whereas in the last year, \\z. 1704, they were 
increased. to at least a hundred and. twenty, or a hundred and Uiirty ; and so propor« 
tionaUy in those paying ad. valorem,, A/v^thout reckoning the out-ports, whose customs^ 
Dr. Davenant says, bear proportion to tliose of London, as 1,268,0951. is to S46,08lL 
which would add to the aoove account near two millions more for the five years ; and 
the said gentleman, still bringing the calculation lower, viz. from 1698 to 1705, remarks, 
that the excess on our side has been some years a million and a half, but by a medium 
taken of these seven years 1,388,1021. 6s. B\p^ p,er annum, which^ according to the 
common notion of these things, is so much money got clear pf the nation. But the 
Doctor dissents from this too generally received opinion, and supposes that nothing can 
be more fidlacious than to omclude, that because a country takes ofi^ more of our 
commodities than we do of their^s, that our dealings with that country are always bene* 
ficial to us, though prejudicial to them, and that when this happens, there is a constant 
Bupeducration on our side % but his observation is with this restriction, that our goods 
tiiua exported serve for the transportation trade to those who take them from us, and 
not for a support of luxury and vmuptuousiiess. For he grants, as every one must, that 
if th^ are consumed where they are first carried, they must prove a dead loss to their 
flew proprietors ; the Dutch are in the first case, where our products and manufiictures, 
l^ntation and £a9t-India goods, furnish materials for a great part of their trade with 
other nations, by which they are so &r from bciag suflferers, that, on the contrary, the 
DK>re they take from us, the more they enlarge theur universal traffic, and consequently 
encrease their riches ; and extra of tnese reasons, it would be absurd to imagine, that if 
Holland was so great a loser yearlpr as the balance of trade amounted to, that they either 
would, or indeed could continue it, as they have for so lo^g done ; nay, if they were in 
any shape sufierers by it, they are too politic a nation to proceed in a bad course ; for 
this would be a glaring instance of an imprudence which that circumspect people are 
sever guilty of; the contrary is therefore ^f^arent, and their motives for continuing the 
taidp proceed &<ioi the advantages they reap by it. . 
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2}ut Sir William Temple's sentiments on this subject are so finely expressed, in his 
observations upon tlie United Provinces, p. 281. cap. 6. of the 5th edition, that I could 
not pass them by without transcribing : ^^ Hie vulgar mistake, says he, that importation 
^ of foreign wares, if purchased with native commodities, and not with money, does not 

make a nation poorer, is but what every man that gives himself leisure to think must 

immediately rectify, by finding out, that upon the end of an account between a na- 
•' tion, and all they deal \Wth abroad, whatever the exportation wants in value to 
** balance that of the importation, must of necessity be made up with ready monev. 

** By this we find out the foundation of the riches of Holland, as of their trade, by the 
" circumstances alrcatiy rehearsed. For never any country traded so much and coo- 
^' sumed so little ; they buy infinitely, but it is to sell again, either upon improvement 
** of the commodity, or at a better market. They are the great masters of the Indian 
? spices, and of the Persian silks ; but wear plain woollen, and feed upon their own fish 
" and roots. Nay they sell the finest of their own cloth to France, and buy coarse 
•* out of England ror their own wear. They send abroad the best of tlieir own buUer 
^ into all ^arts, and buy the cheapest out of Ireland, or the Nortli of England, for theii; 
** own use. In fine, they furnish infinite luxury, wliich they never practise i and 
^^ traffic in pleasures, they never taste.'* 

The principal articles of our exports to Holland are, woollens of several sorts, lead, 
wrought brass and iron, melasses, cotton, printed linens, quicksilver, wrought silk, 
butter, morkins, rice, copperas, alum, pimento, tin, tobacco, sugars, c^old and silver 
coin and bullion, drugs, and East India goods ; besides which, our smauLier exports are 
skins, woods, leather, glue, wool, wrought plate, gloves, hats of several sorts, watches, 
earthern-warc, garters, bellows, cheese, catlings, lantern leaves, rape cakes, haber« 
dashery, Scots* pearls, pewter, elephants* teeth, glass, &c. And the principal inaports 
from thence are linens, silks, threads, spicery, incles, batteiTy stockfi^i, whale-fins, 
madder, hemp, fiax, Rhenish wine, safilower, paper, bugles, ana iron wire* The leaser 
imports are snufi^, wainscot, Russian mats, smalts, argol, seeds, packthread, metal 

Ercpared, steel, spa- water, wine, quilts, hair of several sorts, broken glass, stone pots, 
ulrushes, brick-stones, terras, quern-stones, twist, indigo, verdigris, weed ashes, cin- 
nabar, spelter, oker, pencils, geneva hones, iron plates, .&c. aU which we sufier to be 
imported and consumed amongst us for the same reasons that we prohibit the merchan- 
dize of France, viz. because these latter take so little from us, whilst the Dutch, by the 
large extractions they make, pay much more to the rents of our lands and the labour of 
our people, than we do to theirs. And it is certain, that the United Provinces are the 
greatest of all our foreign markets ; and tl^e most likely to continue so ; as the products 
of their country are not any thing near sufficient to feed or clothe their inhabitants ; so 
that it is not in the power of industry or ait to free them from a dependance for botli on 
their neighbours ; whilst those princes, who govern a more extended country, may, as 
most of them do, daily improve in growths and manufactures. It is true, France has for 
some years past interfered with us in this trade, though I believe very little to our pre* 
judice ; and I think it may be esteemed on as good a footing now as it was when the 
calculations I have quoted were made ; and must remain so, at least in general, as many 
of the principal goods which constitute that branch of cominerce can only be supplied 
by us, and some of them are as much demanded for France as they are for Holland. 

Of the Trade between Great Britain and Gennanjf. 

Our commerce with this country will appear to be but little when its vast extent and 
populousness are considered ; as Dr. Davenant makes the medium of a seven years* deal- 
ing with it, viz. from Christmas 1698 to 1705^ to.be in exports 8S8y79lL and imports 
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677,5211. per anfl. tliough indeed he accounts for tlie smallness of it in a very reason- 
able manner, by acquainting us, that the Dutch supply that people now with those fine 
cloths^ studs, says, serges, Sc. manufactured here, which our merchants used formerly 
to export to Hamburgh, and other parts of the German empire, otherwise our dealings 
there would certainly be much more considerable than they are, and increase our ad- 
vantage by augmenting the employ of our shipping in their carriage j and this would 
certainly have occurred, as the importation of so large a quantity of German linens 
must have been answered by an adequate quantity of our woollen manuiactures, had 
not we been intercepted in that traffic by. our Flemish neighbours, with goods of our 
own manu&cturing, taken immediately from the premises ; and this in part proves that 
Holland is* no sujSerer in the overbalance we seemingly have against them in our mutual 
dealings.* , 

It is true, our late improvements in the linen fabrics have supplanted the Germans 
in> some part of theirs, since the before-mentioned calculation ; but on the other hand, 
this branch of business must have rose in their favour, and it has gone on sinking in 
that of France^ and is certainly rendered more beneficial to us both by the alteration ; 
our imports of linen being repaid by an export of woollens, and therefore the increase 
of one is consequentially the augmentation of the other. Our exports there, are cloths,. 
baise, 8tuf&, frize, flannels, kerseys, hats, hose, doub. dozens, logwood, pipes, cocliineal, 
wrought iron and brass, haberdashery, silk mixed, silk wrought and un wrought, sugar, 
and ditto refined, painters' colours, turners' wood, wrought plate, leather, printed linen, 
calicoes, and other India goods ; rice, ginger, pimento, pepper, tobacco, ditto cut, 
drugs, coffee, alum, pewter, cotton, wool, lead, litharge, tin, apothecaries' stuff, cop- 
peras, orchal, chalk, glass, glue, lantern leaves, silver coin, coney wool, fustic, blankets, 
cabinet ware, &c. And we import from thence, linens, spa and bourn water, Russia 
mats, rags, smalts, white copperas, melting pots, pearl, weed and potashes, fenugreek^ 
sAirgeon, canvas, broken glass, hartshorns, drugs, flax, tow, quills, bristles, &c. 

Of Great Brit am s Commerce with Spain. 

I now go from the northern to the southern regions, in order to give an account of 
our trade with this kingdom, being the nextof importance to those already mentioned ; 
and I wish I could say it still continued in that flourishing and advantageous condition 
it was formerly carried on ; but an aggregate number of events have happened within 
these fifty years, or since the Emperor Charles II.'s reign, to alter the nature and 
manner of it, by its being loaded with higher and additional duties than it was in that 
Prince's time ; and the introduction of French commodities more encouraged, since a 
monarch of the house of Bourbon set on the throne. But what has given a still greater 
blow to our said trade, is^his setting up a multiplicity of fabrics, for the manuj&cturing 
such goods as the Spaniards were formerly supplied with principally from us : for 
though the favouring those firom France imdoubtedly hurts us, I cannot think it did in, 
the article of our Colchester baise, as the British merchant seems particularly to intimate ; . 
for these stand as a. remarkable instance of the invaluable quality of that fabric, which, 
hitherto no nation has been able to imitate ; and Mr. King seems to be under another ^ 
mistake in regard to the value of thejse baise, when he supposes them once to have rose. 
. from seventeen to twenty-four pence the Flemish ell, as they are never bought by mea- 
sure, but by the piece *, it being the Bocking baise, made indeed at Colchester as well as 
at that place, only that are sold by measure, and are only fit for the Portugal market, 
whilst the Colchester baise are solely vendible in Spain ; and the finest of them are still 
in almost as much esteem as ever in that country, though the poverty of the people dis- 
ables them from going dressed in the same manner uieir most affluent condition per-^ 
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mitted tlicm, so that the generdity are now obliged to content themselves with the pro- 
ducts of their own looms, set up in Arragdn, &c. 

His Catholic Majesty, Philip V. began before his death to encourage the manufac* 
^ries of cloth, Which had for many years been carried on in his kingdom, though to 
very little purpose, till the Diike de Ripnerda, then prime minister, i^evived the 
establishments, and improved them by introducing a great many clothiers from his own 
country, Holland, to whom his Majesty continued his protection, notwithstanding the 
Mid nobleman afterwards fell into disgrace. And, in order the better to promote hia 
intentions, he granted the fabricators many privileges, and to animate them to an 
increase and improvement, he wore them himself, clothed his troops with them, and 
prohibited the importation of any from abroad, which mandate was for some years ob-» 
•served with rigour ; and though I never heard it was repealed, yet our cloths are tloWp 
and have been for some years past, admitted to an entry at Cadiz, as well as other sorts 
of woollens that were included in the prohibition ; but the quantity is small in re^M*ct to 
what it formerly was, and this commerce has entirely ceased m most other parts <rf 
Spain, where the dispatch formerly was very considerable ; and the principal psurt of 
wnat is now introduced there as well of doth as other woollens, serves for their trans^ 
port trade to their American colonies, with the exception of our fine baise, best 
ittendfbrd ells, and a few other fine goods, inimitable, as I befbre observed, by the 
French, which are still used and worn by the Spaniards in Old Spain. 

Don Ferdinand VI. strictly followed his father's steps, and greatly improved an his 
schemes and maxims ; so that manufactures of various sorts are now settled in Spain, 
whei'eas his father only lefl that of cloth in being; and this prince, being less in« 
fluenced by French counsels, had naturally the good of his countiy more at heart 
^ I should now proceed to give an account of die present state of our trade with that 
country ; but previous hereto, I hope it will be agreeable to my readers, that I inform 
them on what footing our treaties with that crown have placed us, as some of them are 
in very few hands, though the knowledge of them may prove both instructive and ad* 
vantageous. 

The basis on which the several treaties of commerce subsisting between Great Britain 
and Spain are founded, is that concluded between the two crowns at Madrid, on the 
44 of May, 1 667 ; and as this is indeed the substance of all the subsequent ones, I shall 
just give the heads of the articles immediately relative to trade. 

Article. IV. Stipulates a free trade of commerce to the subjects on both sides, as 
.well by land as sea, &c. 

Art. Y. Agrees that no cu^ms shall be paid in either kingdom by the subjects of 
the other, but such as the native^ pay. 

Art. VI. Tables or lists of the duties shall be put up at the doors of the custom- 
ihouses, &c. that merchants may know what they have to pay, and not be imposed on. 

Art. VII. Permits the En^ish flreely to import all kind of goods, without being en- 
forced to declare to whom, and for what price they sell them ; nor shall they be mo- 
lested for the errors of masters or others, m the entry of the said goods, nor obliged to 
pay duties for more than they land ; and prize goods shall be esteemed as English. 

Art. VIII. Grants leave for the English freely to carry East India goods into SpAin^ 
:and that they shall have all the privileges granted to the Dutch by the treaty of 
Munster, 1648. •' 

Art. IX. And the privileges granted to the English residing in Andalusia, l64Sj to 
be general to all of that nation, residing or trading in any places whatsoever within his 
Catholic Majesty's dominions. 

Art. X. No shijis appertaining to the Englisl^ navigating in the King of S^pain's do- 
Ainions, shall be visited by die Judge of contraband, or any other officer ; nor shall 
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any soldiers or armed men be put aboard them ; nor shall the custom-house officers of 
either part search any ship, until they have landed all their cargo, or such part of it m 
they intend ; but in the interim officers may be put aboard, not exceeding three, to see 
that no merchandize be landed without paying duties, but this without any eicpense Ik 
the ^ip. And when the master shall declare his intention of landing his wh^ ^argo, 
and shall have made his entry accordingly^ and aifterwards other go^ unentered are 
found aboard, eight working days shall be allowed to work, to commence from the first 
day of ddivering, to the end that the concealed goods may be entered, and confiscation 
preirented ; and if in the time limited, the entry be not made, then the unentered gooda 
Ofniy AbII be confiscated, and no other punishment inflicted. 

. Art. XI. Agrees, that neither party shall be obh'ged to register or pay customs fiir 
any other goods than those they shall unlade. ^ « 

Art. XII. Settles, that when those goods which are landed and have paid customs^ 
are afterwards carried to some other part in the same dominions, they shall pay no new 
duties. 

' Art. XIII. All ships may enter freely in any port or road of either prince, and de* 
part when they please, without paying any duties for their cargoes, {nrovided they do 
not br^ bulk. 

Art. XIV. In case the ships belonging to the subjects of either party shall be met 
by men of war or privateera appertaining to the other party, these shall send thehr boat 
aboard the merchant ship, and be satisfied with examining his passports, without coining 
within gunshot. 

- Art. XV. If any prohibited goods shall be exported from either of the kingdoms, 
by the respective subjects of the one or tlie other party, only such goods shall be coi^ 
fiscated, without any further punishment, except the delinquent sh^l carry out of his 
Britannic Majesty's dominions, the proper coin, wool, or fullers-earth ; or shall carry 
out of the dominions of the said King of Spain, any gold and silver, wrought or uoh-. 
wrought ; in either of which cases, the laws of the respective countries are to take 
place. 

Art. XVIL No merchant, pilot, master of a ship, mariner, ships, or merchandize, 
shall be embargoed or detained, by any general or particular order whatsoever. 

Art. XVIIL Merchants, and subjects, of the one and the oliier king» may use all 
kinds of fire-arms for their defence, according to the custom of the place. 

Art. XIX. The captains, officers, and mariners, of the ships belonging to either 
party, may not commence an action for their wages, nor may be received under atiy 

Eretext whatsoever, into the service or protection of either king ; but if any controversy 
appen between merchants and masters of ships, or between masters and mariners, the 
composing thereof shall be left to the consul of the nation; though he who shall not 
submit to this arbitrament, may appeal to the ordinary justice of the place. 

Arts. XXI, XXII, and XXIII. Allow freedom of trade to places in amity or neu- 
trality with either party, that they shall not be disturbed therein, and that in this case^ 
if any contraband goods be found in them, they only shall be confiscated, and no other. 

Art. XXIV. Shows what are ccmtraband goods, which I have already described in a 
former part of this work. 2 

Art. XXVI. All ^oods beloxiging to the sulnects of either party, which sbaU ho 
found laden on the ships of enemies, shall be confiscated. 

Art^ XXVII. The consuls which rimll hereafter reside in any of the King of Spain'a 
domimonS) or the 8panish ccmsid Residing in Enghmd, shall have, and exercise tte 
same power and authority in the execution of his office^ as any other consul hath Sou 
merly had. # :U 
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Art. XXVIII. Secures the subjects on either side from being molested or disturbed 
en account of their religion, so long as they give no public scandal or oiFence. 
: Art. XXIX. All merchandize shall be paid for in both countries only in such coin a» 
flhall be agreed for. 

. Art. XXX. And all merchants, factors, &c. of both nations sliall enjoy their houses, 
warehouses, &c. during the time for whidi they have hired them, without any impedi- 
ment. 

Art. XXXI. The subjects of the said confederate kings shall employ those advocates,. 

Eroctors, &c. that they shall think fit ; and they shall not be constrained to show their 
ooks and papers, if it be not to give evidence, for the avoiding controversies and lav. 
suits, neither shall they be embargoed, detained, or taken out of their hands upon any 
pretence whatsoever, and they may keep their said books and accounts -in whatever laUf 
guage they please. 

• iGiT. XX All. In case the estate of any person shall be sequestered or seized on by 
any court of justice, within the don\inions of either party, and any estate or debt hap- 
pen to lie in the hands of the delinquents, belonging bona Jide to the subjects of the 
other, the said estate or debts shall not be confiscated, but restored to the true owners* * 

Art. XXXIII. The estates of those who die in either country respectively shall be 
preserved for the lawful heirs of the deceased. 

' Art. XXXIV. The goods and estates of his Britannic Majesty's subjects, who shall 
die in Spain, without making tlieir wills, shall be put into inventory, with their papera„ 
writings, and books of account, by the consul, or other public minister, to be kept for 
the proprietors and creditors ; and neither the Cruzada, nor any other judicatory what* 
soever, shall intermeddle therein : which also in like case shall be observed in England^ 
towards the subjects of the King of Spain. 

Art. XXXV. That a decent and convenient burial-place shall be granted and ap- 
pointed, to buiy the dead bodies of the British subjects who shall die in Spain. 

Art. XXXVI. If any difference hereafter happen between their Britannic and Ca- 
tholic Majesties, six months space shall be allowed their respective subjects, to with- 
draw their effects, without giving them in that time any molestation or trouble, or 
retaining their goods or persons. 

Art. aXXVIII. The English and Spaniards to have reciprocally all privileges granted, 
or to be granted, to any other stranger. 

Subsequent to the foregoing treaty many others have since been made, especially 
after the last long war, at Utrecht, the ISth of July, and 9th of December, 1713, and 
another on the 14th of December, 17)5, which last being scarce, and consequently not 
easy to be obtained, I here insert it verbatim^ as it is not lot^. 

Treaty of Commerce between Great Britain and Spain^ concluded at ,M(^rid, the 14ftk of 

December J 1715. 

l/Hiereas since the treaties of peace and commerce lately concluded at Utrecht, the 
18th of July, and the 9th of December, 1713, between his Catholic Majesty, and her 
lite Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, of glorious memory, there remained still 
some differences about trade and the course thereof; and his Catholic Majesty and the 
King of GtesLt Britain, being inclined to maintain and cultivate a firm and inviolable 
peace and firiendship, in order to attain to this good end, they have by their two minis-*. 
ters, underwritten, mutually and chily qualified, caused the following articles to be con-* 
eluded and signed. ^ 
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I. The British subjects shall not be obliged to pay higher or other duties, for goods 
coining in, or going out of the several ports of his Catholic Majesty, than those they 
paid for the same goods in King Charles II.'s time, settled by scnedules and ordon- 
nances of the said lung, or his predecessors : and although tlie Gradias, commonly 
<::alled Pie del Faitlo, be not grounded on any royal ordonnance, nevertheless his Ca- 
tholic Majesty declares, wills, and ordains, tliat it be observed, now and hereafter, as 
<an inviolable law ; which duties shall be exacted and raised, now and for the futurei 
with the same advantages and favours to the said subjects. 

II. His Majesty confirms the treaty made by the British subjects, witli tlie magistrates 
of St* Andero in tlie year 1700. 

III. His Catholic Majesty permits the said subjects to gather salt in th&Isle of Tor- 
tugas, they having enjoyed this liberty in the reign of King Charles the Second, wit^ 
out interruption. 

IV. The said subjects shall pay no where any higher, or other duties, than those paid 
by the subjects of his Catliolic Majesty in tlie same places. 

V. The said subjects shall enjoy all the rights, privileges, franchises, exemptions,, 
and immunities whatever, which they enjoyed before the last war, by virtue of the 
royal schedules or ordonnances, and by the articles of tlie treaty of peace and commerce 
made at Madrid in 1667, which is hereby fully confirmed ; and the said subjects shall 
be used in Spain, in the same manner as the most favoured nation, and consequently 
all nations shall pay the same duties on wool and other merchandises coming in and 
going out by sea. And all the rights, privileges, franchises, exemptions and immuni- 
ties, that shall be granted and allowed to the said subjects, the like shall be granted, 
observed, and permitted to the subjects of Spain, in the kingdoms of his Majesty tlie 
King of Great Britain. 

VL And as innovations may have been made in trade, his Catholic Majesty promises 
on his part to use his utmost endeavours to abolish them, and for the future to cause 
them to be avoided : in like manner the King of Great Britain promises to use all pos* 
sible endeavours to abolish all innovations on his part, and for the future to cause them 
by all means to be avoided. 

Vn. The treaty of commerce made at Utrecht, the 9th of December, 1713, shall 
cbutinue in force, except the articles that shall be found contrary to what is this day 
concluded and signed, which shall be abolished and rendered of no force, and espe* 
cially the three articles, commonly called explanatory ; and these presents shall be ap- 
proved, ratified, and changed on each side, within the space of six weeks^ or sooner, 
if possible. In witness whereof, and by virtue of our full powers, we have signed these 
presents at Madrid, the 14th of December, in the year 1715. 

(L. S.) . M. D£ Bed MAR. 
(L. S.) George Bubb. 

■ ■ . . . "^ 

Afler this treaty, affairs of state and new embroils have .occasioned the making several 
others since the rupture in 1718, though they all proved ineffectual to prevent the war 
in 1739, which being now happily over, it is to be hoped the peace that has succeeded 
will remain established for a long term, and her cheerful smiles lull both nations into a 
ibrgetfulness orthe past troubles and distresses, that war brings with it, more especially, 
to die mercantile part of them ; and as the treaty concluded on this occasion at Madri^ 
the 5th of October, N. S. 1750,. not only settled the peace in general, but also inbar- 
ticular the disputes depending between the two crowns, in regard to the Assiento Cp^ 
tract ; and as it is the last, and consequently of most importance for my reader's govern- . 
tnent, I shall give them the articles oMt, and with them finish this topjc \^ 

ti - ■ * ■ ' -"i 
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Whereas by the XVIth article of the treaty of AixpIa^Chapelle, it has been agreed 
between their Britannic and Catholic Majesties, that the treaty of the Assiento fi>r tht 
commerce of negroes, and the article of the annual ship, for uie four years of non-en^ 
joy men t, should be confirmed to Great Britain, upon the same foot, and upon the same 
condition, as they ought to have been executed before the late war ; and their respec- 
tive ambassadors of their said Majesties having agreed, by a declaration signed between 
them on the 12th — ^2Sd June, 1748, to regulate at a proper time and place, by a r^egon 
ciation between ministers, named on each side for that purpose, the equivalent which^ 
Spain should give in consideration of the non-enjoyment of the years of the said Assi- 
ento of negroes, and of the annual ship, granted to Great Britain, by the Xth artide 
of the prehminaries signed at Aix-Ia-Chapelle, on the ISth*— 24th April, 1748. 
* Their Britannic and Catholic Majesties, in order to fulfil the said engagementa of 
their respective ministers, and to strengthen and perfect more and more a solid and 
lasting harmony between the two crowns, have i^reed to make the present particular 
treaty between themselves, without the intervention or participation of any third power $. 
so that each of the contracting parties acquires by virtue of the cessions which Aiat 
party makes, a right of compensation from the other reciprocally : and they have named 
their ministers plenipotentiaries for that purpose^ viz. his Britannic Majesty, Benjamia 
Keene, Esq. and his Catholic Majesty, JJon Joseph de Carvajal and Lancaster ; whoy 
after having examined the points in question, have agreed on the following articles :— 

Article I. His Britannic Majesty yields to his Catholic Majesty, his right to the 
enjoyment of the Assiento of negroes, and the annual ship, during the four years 8tipu«» 
lateu by the XVIth article of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Art. II. His Britannic Majesty, in consideration of a compensation of lOOfiOOL. 
sterling, which his Catholic Majesty promises and engages to cause to be paid either at 
Madrid or London, to the Royid Assiento Company, within the term of three mon^ 
at latest, to be reckoned from the day of signing this treaty, yields to his Catholic Ma«- 
jesty all that may be due to the said Company for balance of accounts ; or arising ia^ 
any manner whatsoever from the said Assiento ; so that the said compensation shall be 
esteemed and looked upon as a full and entu*e satisfaction on the part of his Catholie 
Majesty, and shall extinguish from this present time, for the future and fi>r ever^ all 
right, pretension, or demand, which might be formed in consequence of the said Assi^ 
ento or annual ship, directly <m: indirectly, on the part of his Britannic Majesty, or on 
that of the said Company. 

Art. III. The Catnolic King yields to his Britannic Majesty i^ his pretensions or 
demands in consequence of the said Assiento and annual ship, as well with regard- to 
die articles already liquidated, as to those which may be easy or difficult to liquidate ^ 
so that no mention can ever be made of them hereafter on either side. 

Art. IV. His Catholic Majesty consents that the British subjects shall not be bound 
to pay higher or other duties, or upon other evaluations for goods, which they shall 
carry into, or out of the different ports of his Catliolic Majesty, than those paid on the 
3ame goods in the time of Charles the JSecond, King of Spain, settled by the sdieduks 
and ordonnances of that King, or those of his predecessors. And although the &TOttr 
w allowance called Pie d^ Fardo be not founded upon any roy«d ordonnance, nev»- 
Ihdess his Catholic Majesty declares, wills, and ordains that it shall be observed oow^ 
«id for the future, as an invi<4flble law ; and all the above-mentioned duties shall be 
exacted and levied, now imd for the future, with the same advantages and £iv6iirs to 
the Bftid mbtects. 

Art. V. His Catibolic Majesty allows the said subjects- to tske and ^tJhfis salt iQ 
ijbfi Island of Tortugas, witihtout any l^ndrano^^phatsoever, as they did » 4he tiaae 4if , 
duffles tlie Second* 
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Art. VL His Catholic Majesty consents that the said subjects shall not pay any 
where higher, or other duties, than those which his own subjects pay in the same place. 

Art, VII. His Catholic Majesty grants, that the said subjects shall enjoy dl the 
rights, privileges, franchises, exemptions, and immunities whatsoever, which they 
enjoyed before the last war, by virtue of schedules or royal ordonnances, and by the 
articles of the treaty of peace and commerce made at Madrid in 1 667 ; and the said 
subjects shall be treated in Spain, in the same manner as the most favoured nation, and 
consequently, no nation shall pay less duties upon wool and other merchandizes, which 
they shall bring into, or carry out of Spain by land, than the said subjects shall pay 
upon the same merchandizes, which they shall bring in or carry out by sea ; and all the 
rights, privileges, fmnchises, exemptions, and immunities which shall be granted or per- 
mitted to any nation whatever, shall also be granted and permitted to the same sub- 
jects ; and his Britannic Majesty consents that the same be granted and permitted to 
the subjects of Spain in his mitannic Majesty's dominions. 

Art. VIII. His Catholic Majesty promises to use all possible endeavours on his part, 
to abolish all innovations which may have been introduced into commerce, and to have 
them fbreborn for the future. His Britannic Majesty likewise promises to use all pos- 
sible endeavours to abolish all innovations, and to forbear them for the future.. 

Art. IX. Their Britannic and Catholic Majesties confirm by the present treaty the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and all the other treaties therein confirmed, in all their articles 
and clauses, excepting those which have been derogated from by the present treaty : 
as likewise the treaty of commerce, concluded at Utrecht in 1713 } those articles ex- 
cepted, which are contrary to the present treaty, which shall be abolished and of no 
force ; and namely, the three articles of the said treaty of Utrecht, commonly called 
explanatory. 

Art. X. All the reciprocal differences, fights, demands, and pretensions, which may 
have subsisted between the two crowns of Great Britain and Spain, in which no other 
nation' whatever has any part^ interest, or right of intervention, being thus accommodated 
and extinguished bytliis particular treaty ; the two said most serene Kings engage tliem- 
selves niutually to the punctual execution of this treaty of reciprocal compensation, 
which shall be approved and ratified by their said MRJesties, and the ratifications ex- 
changed in the term of six weeks, to be reckoned from the day of their signing, op 
sooner, if it can be done* 

Tn witness whereof, &c. 

These treaties are confirmed by the second article of the definitive treaty of peace, 
signed at Paris, February 10th, 1763. 

Our exports now to Spain, including the Canary Islands, are long, short, and Spanish, 
cloth, stuns, baise, hats, perpets, silk and worsted hose, butter, cheese, leather, wrought 
iron, brass, bell metal, linens plain and printed, pewter, tin, lead shot, copper^ sail 
cloth, haberdashery wares, clock work and watches, shoes, wrought silk, wrought plate,, 
gunpowder, cordage, logwood, brazilleto, silk mixed, and sewing silk, glass, copperas, 
prints, train oil, toys, cabinet and ship-chandlery wares, wax, lantern leaves, flax, fans, ^ 
wheat, beans, barley meal ; thread, tobacco, canvas, cambrics, lawns, bed-ticks, sugar, 
drugs, pimento, pepper, spice, staves, brimstone, deer skins. East India goods, &c. 

The imports from thence are wine, almonds, anniseed, cumminseeds, soap, oil, silk,,. 
before the extraction was prohibited, iron, wool, indigo^ figSj raisins, oranges, and 
orange juice, lemons, chesnuts, small nuts, pomegranates, olives, saffron, barilla, kelp,.- 
kid-skins, capers, umber, anchovies, sponges, wrought silk, cochineal, cork, whisk 
broomsj and, formerly, brandies, whicHI believe may pretty near balance that trade}^ 
extra of the corn and meal, which have lately been very considerable, and I tl)ink must 
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be regarded as a balance in our favour ; but these being only accidental articles^ are 
jfiot to be reckoned as staple commodities, nor placed on the credit side in this account 
of commerce, at least in^uch large quantities, as a lost harvest in that and the neigh, 
bouring territories obliged them to call for ; I say, supposing their dearth to happen 
when an equal calamity has befel the other southern countries ; for when they can. be 
supplied from Sicily, Sardinia, Naples, Turkey, Barbary, or the Ecclesiastical State, they 
always prefer those solid grains before our's, as well on account of its yielding more 
flour, as because their mills are set for grinding hard corn, which, must be altered when 
a soft sort is to supply the deficiency. I have not mentioned among the preceding im- 
ports, the article of plate, which is no small one, and I think is a certain indication of 
the balance of that trade being in our favour ; and would certainly be much more so^ 
were the customs on our goods collected in Spain according to the preceding treaties, 
which include and inforce the schedules granted the English by several successive mo* 
narchs. But to show that they are levied on a much higher valuation, and very difl 
ferently from what is therein stipulated and agreed, I here add an account of the im* 
posts on merchandize, drawn up at Cadiz, the iTIh of February, 1750, by a gentleman, 
whose capacity in mercantile affairs is exceeded by few, and this induces me also to sub- 
join his sentiments, which please to take in his own words. ' 

Particulars of the Imposts on Merchandize entered in this Custom-house. 

Goods according to their different species pay 11,5, 10, or 4 per cent, almoxari&sgo 
ffoods charged with ri per cent. Almoxarifasgo pay duties as follows : 

Srancheii* Dociiiiah. 

No. Ill per cent, with \ in plate, which is 4- part more 0.12S75 

2 2 per cent, called dos unos, as aforegoing 0.022$ 

S 12 per cent called bosillo de la re>iia, as above a0225 

4 14. per cent, with a premium of S per cent 0.O157S 

5 H per cent 0.0125 

6 4 per cent, called 1^ 2"^ s^ 4% uno de alcavala. . . . : 0.04 

7 14 per cent called donativo antiguo de la cuidad y fortification a015S0 

Amount of the duties before the year 1686, being 25-^ per cent • . . 0.252 

8 14. per cent, with a premium of 5 per cent consulado y longa 0.014 

Amount of the duties upon the accession of King rhilip V. be- > ^ ^^^ 

ing 26f per cent. ..........." \ ^'^^^ 

^ 1^ per cent called donativo moderno de la cuidad 0.015 



m^ 



Amount of the duties before the late war, being 28^ per cent ... 0.281 

10 2 per cent called sanidad 0.02 

Amount of the duties actually levied, being 30^ per cent 0.301 

I 

When the almoxarifasgo is 5 per cent, the duties are as follows : > ^ a^go^ 
5 per cent, with the quarter part in plate, which is 4. part more y 

No. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, branches afore-mentioned added . • 0.12825 

4e\ per cent, additional alcavala on this article aQ45 

Amount of the duties before the year 1686 being 22^^ per cent. . • 0.2295. . 

No. 8, above-mention^ added, • • • ^ • •*••* 0.014 ,^ 

^ ' ■■' ' . ■■ J. 
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Amount of the duties upon the accession of King PhUip, being > ^ ^ ^ 

24^ per cent- . - j o.Z435 

No. 9, above-mentioned added 0.015- 



Amount of the duties before the late war, being 25-1-;- per cent. . . . 0.2,585 
No. 10, above-mentioned, added 0.02 



Amount of the duties actually levied, being 27tV7 P^^ c^cnU 0.278 J 



Goods charged with 10 per cent. Almoxarifasgo paid in the afore-mentioned manner, ' 
before the accession of the late King Philip, 29^Vs- per cent. ; and before the late war, 
Sl-iWr per cent, and they must now pay SS^VW P^^ cent 

Goods charged with 4 per cent Almoxarifksgo, paid before the accession of Kiijig 
Philip sa,i{^ per cent, and 85^iVbV pcr cent before the late war, and actually pay 
S&tWt per cent. 

In order to comprehend the calculation of these duties, here is a small specimen of 
the Spanish book of rates, as it stood before the late war, and the innovations made in 
the valuation of some articles of your manu&cture. 

5 Anascotsblancos la pieza 6,000 40 White hunscoats, they are now 

rated at 7,000 

5 Dichos negros la pieza 5,000 40 Black ditto. . . , 6,000 

1 1 Bayetas de Ingalaterra 10,000 -t Baise 12,000 

10 Curtidos de Inanda cada une 680 4 Irish hides .... 1,496 

1 1 Duroys la pieza 2,000 40 Duroys 3^000 ^ 

1 1 Fannos finos de Ingalaterra la pieza. 24,000 40 Fine English cloths, var. now 

rated at . . . « . 1 ,768 each 

1 1 Dichos entre finos • 17,000 40 Second cloths. . . 816 ditto 

1 1 Dhos comunes .... 14,000 40 Yorkshire cloths 510 ditto 

The first column specifies tlie almoxarifasgo, the second the species of goods, the 
third the value, rate, or aforo, as called here, the fourth the abatement per cent or 
gracia, called pie de &rdo. Besides that gracta, there is an abatement of 25 per cent., 
allowed by the King, called la quarta tabla. The duties are thus calculated, viz. 

100 pieces white hunscoats entered in this custom-house, 40 deducted for the gracia, 
being 40 per cent, as afbrc-mentioned, 60 pieces valued according to the aforo, or rate 
above-mentioned, at 6,000 maravedis, make 360,000, from which sum deducting 90,000^ 
or the 4 part for la quarta tabla, there remains 270,000 maravedis. As the almoxaritasgo 
is 5 per cent, and all the branches appertaining to it as afore-mentioned, amounting to 
25-r«^ per cent before the late war, therefore 270,000 at 25t*A per cent, are mars. 
69,795, which at 64 mars, the value of each real plate, are R. PL l,090f4, the fuU 
amount of the duties on 100 pieces of white hunscoats. But at present the aforo or valua* 
tion of white hunscoats is at 7,000 maravedis, whence 60X7,000=420,000—105,000 
the quarta tabla =315,000 at 27iVir9 the actual duties per cent are 87,727,5 mars, at 
64 are R. PI. l,S70fH- the amount o£ the duties 100 pieces white hunscoats must now 
pay. The difference is, R. Pi 280f ^^ they now pay more than was levied before 
the late war, which is near 254. per cent, augmentations on the duties then established. 

Ill the treaty of commerce between the crowns of Great Britain and Spain, concluded 
at Madrid the 13th — 2Sd May, 1667, the schedules and immunities granted to the British 
suUects trading to these ports are, I tI0k, inserted. If a new treaty be attempted, the 
said schedules may be inserted therein verbatim, to en&rce the execution. 'Ihe view 
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of the British court, in the treaty concluded at Utrecht in 17 IS, seemed to be, that their 
merchandize should not pay more duties than 10 per cent, on their real value, to be ascer* 
taincd in a new book of rates, which was mutually agreed between the two courts to 
be formed. But the bishop, (I suppose the Bishop of Bristol, who was then ambassador 
and plenipotentiary, is here meant,) did not understand duties ; for the expression in 
the said treaty. But it is to be understood that this is not to extend to the albavalas, 
cientos, and niillones, destroyed tlie whole purport of the treaty, and rendered the 
forming a new book of rates quite useless. The merchants versed and knowing in the 
nature of the duties, did therefore solicit that the customs and aforos should remain on 
the same footing they were upon in King Charles the Second's time, thbugh some 
articles were over-rated, which was accordingly executed by the treaty of Madrid, 1715.' 
Since the late war the duties are augmented as afore-mentioned, and what is much more 
grievous, the aforo or valuation of the merchandize is greatly increased ; wherefore our 
consul at the head of this factory applied to our ambassador at Madrid, to solicit, if 
seemingly to him convenient, that the goods should be dispatched in the custom-houses- 
in like manner as they were before the war : nothing favourable has resulted, for the 
goods are charged upon the extravagant new footing. If the aforo or valuation of a 
few articles of the British products was lessened, and the innovations, introduced since 
the war, were abolished, the proposed end of the British court, to pay no more than 
10 per cent, on the real value of the goods, may be accomplished, although no altera- 
tion be made in reducing or abolishing any branch of the duties actually levied: which 
appears to me to be the easiest method, as an attempt to strike off any of the bfanches 
of the duties might be powerfully resisted by those to whom tliey were appropriated, or 
the managers thereof. Some instances are offered to make this matter more plain. A 
piece of baise, upon a medium of the value of the quality for this market, shipped in 
London, will not cost, including the charges, above 3l. 8s. 9d., which is equal to fifteen 
ducats, or a hundred and sixty-five reals plate ; each piece was rated before the war at 
10,000 maravedis; the gracia 4-» ^nd -f for the quarta tabla, being deducted, and the 
duties at 28-fV per cent, as they then stood, being charged, each piece paid R. PL 22^^, 
which is 13 J per cent, on .the real value. Yet a piece of baise is now rated at 12,000 
mars, and the actual duties of 30-pV being charged, afler deducting the gracias, eabh 
piece must now pay R. PI. 28rpVj which exqeeds 17 per cent, on the real value. 
Whereas if the aforo of baise was at 7,000 mars, then each piece would pay as the duties 
now stand, R. PI. 16tVtj or only 10 per cent, on the real value. In like manner other 
goods may be valued according to their regular ami common cost put aboard, and not 
at the price they are regularly sold for ; because tlie duties and charges on the sale 
make a part of the price of sale. If this idea be approved, a table for the rates of all 
goods imported from his Majesty's dominions may easily be framed, and formed so that 
the duties shall not exceed 10 per cent, on the real value. The following is a specimen 
of such table, viz. 

Aliuoxarifasgo Goods the Aforo the Gracia. 

11 Baise, each piece 70,000 -J- 

1 1 Long ells, each piece 2,900 40 

1 1 Fine cloths, each piece 24,000 40 as before the war. 

1 1 Second cloths, ditto 17,000 40 as before the war. 

1 1 Yorkshire cloth, ditto 10,000 40 

1 1 Estamenas, each piece 6,000 40 as before the war. 

5 Broad camlets, ditto 5,000 40 

5 Hunscoats, eaqh piece 5,000 40 

10 Hides, each • •# 680 -J- as before the war. 

Merceries according to invoice, &c. 
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Of the Trade between Great Britain and Portugal. 

Our trade with thii; kingdom is generally esteemed of great value ; and the im« 
portance of it to both nations being very considerable, therefore ought to be cultivated 
by them with mutual ardour ; as the Portuguese take off a large quantity of our native 
commodities, and we in return consume a greater one of their's than all the nations in 
Europe put togetiier ; though that people appear in some measure insensible of the ad<* 
vantages arising to them from this commerce, and seem to have forgot the little dis- 

f)atch they had for their wines, the greatest product of tlieir country, when peace and 
ow duties made those of France to be the general consumption. 

The English Victory at Lisbon published a memorial in the month of July 1729, by 
which it appears, and seemingly beyond contradiction, that the balance of trade with 
that kingdom was against us ; and as I have no reason to think there has been any fa^ 
vourable alteration in it since, I shall give my reader a copy of the said memorial, as it 
was communicated to me by one of the gentlemen principally concerned in drawing it 
up, with the remarks made by that considerable and judicious body of traders on it. 

An Estimate of the yearly Consumption in the Portuguese Dominions of the Commodities 

which are of the Growth and Manufactures of the English Dominions^ calculated by 

the annual Sales of the Merchants residing in Lisbon^ and by the best Information 

taken from them and from other parts. 

• 

Sales in Lisbon, computed by several English and other merchants' 

houses settled there 1,620,000,000 

Sales in Porto 600,000,000 

Sales in Coimbra and Figueira 120,000,000 

Sales in Madeira, and the other islands, about 100,000,000 

Bacalhoa, fifly thousand quintals, at 4,000 Rs 200,000,000 

2,640,000,000 

Duties paid for customs might be reckoned at 15 per cent, on the 
sales.... 496,000,000 

Small charges in and out the custom-house, and at the sale 

1 per cent 26,400,000 

Port charges, consulage excepted, of all the English ships. 

En- 



expenses of the captains and sailors, and of all the 

glish in Portugal, at a moderate computation 50,000,000 



572,400,000 



Remains net to the British nation 2,067,600,000 



An estimate on the yearly consumption b^ the English, of the product of the Portu- 
guese dominions, calculated by the exportation from them to Great Britain, Ireland, and 
the English possessions in America. 

WINES. 
From Lisbon S,000 pipes, white, at 40,000 120,000,000 

2,000 ditto, red 50,000 100,000,000 

From Oporto 25,000 ditto 50,000 1,250,000,000 

From Figueira 1,500 ditto 45,000 67,500,000 

Firom Madeira 10,000 ditto. ..#.... 28,000 280,000,000 



41,500 pipes. 1,871,500,000 
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Oils from Lisbon, Oporto, and Algarve, 2,000 pipes, at 40,000 80,000,000 

Figs, almonds, rasins, brooms, canes, shumach, cork, &c. from Algarve • • 20,000,000 

50,000 chests of fruit, from Lisbon, Oporto, &c. at 3,000 Rs ... 150,000,000 

4,000 mojs of salt from Lisbon, St. Uval, &c. at 1,400 Rs \ . . 56,000,000 

The exportation by the English, for their own consumption of the Portu- 
guese commodities, annually amounts to 2,123,500^000 

The net proceeds belonging to the English, of the consumption of their 

commodities in the Portuguese dominions as above, amounts to 2,067,600,000 

Consequently the balance in favour of Portugal, and lost by England, is 55,900,000 



m 



2,123,500,000 

Portugal loses by her trade with the several other nations from whom 
she receives commodities, extia of the English, as will be shown in an 
estimate, when I come to treat thereof • • . . 2,964,000,000 

The English pay for the balance of their trade with Portugal as per the 
abQve estimate ^5,900,000 
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2,908,100,000 

PiEirt of which goes directly to Italy, and the rest, mostly, by the way of England, on 
account of the conveniency of the exchange, and of shipping 

By the preceding estimate, made favourable to the English trade, as the consump- 
tion of their commodities is set down rather more than less, and their exportation of me 
Portuguese products as moderately computed as is possible both in quantity and price^ 
it plainly appears, 

1st. That the balance of trade between Great Britain and Portugal, is in &vour of 
Portugal, who annually gains by the same, and the English lose Rs. 55,900,000. 

2dly. That consequently that trade cannot occasion the -extraction of gold from Por^ 
fugal, since the liquid produce of all the commodities consumed there, is not sufficient 
to pay for those which they take from Portugal. 

Sdly. That therefore the gold, which annually goes from thence, is to pay other 
foreign nations the balance of their trade ; since the Portuguese cannot pay them in die 
product of their own country much above the quarter part of the value of what they 
consume of those foreign ones. 

4thly. That the King of Portugal receives everv year a very considerable sum from 
the duties on the English trade, which are much higher in proportion than those on the 
commodities of other nations, being on the importation Rs. 396,000,000, and on the 
expcMTtation 212,350,000, which amounts annually to R. 608,350,000. 

Besides these truths so clearly demonstrated, there are many others which well de- 
serve to be considered ; such are the following : 

No nation, besides the English, take off the Portuguese wines, nor can be aiq)posed 
ever to do it, since those who want this commodity are supplied much better from 
France, and from other parts, and at more moderate prices ; and should England reduce 
the duties on the French wines to an equality with those on the Portuguese, wis branch <^ 
trade, which is so advantageous to them as to amount yearly to above a million eight 
hundred thousand mil-reis, paid them in ready money, by the English, would be en- 
tirely lost to them : the same thing, a little more or less, is evident with req[>ect to other 
fruits, since the English take off above ten ti^s the quantity which all othei? nations 
together do. 

And though this branch of trade is much less considerable, yet it amounts by the esti- 
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mate to 170,000,000 rcis, and beii^, the same with their wines, the growth of their 
country, that whole sum which the English pay for it is just so much gain to Portugal. 
It is remarkable, that, notwithstanding the considerable sum of money which the com- 
modities exported by the English amount to, they are never indebted to the Portuguese, 
paying them always ready money ; whereas, on the contrary, these last are alwap in- 
deoted to the English ; and this tnith naturally leads to the following considerations : 
That Portugal has always in possession a very large stock belonging to the English, 
which, considering the nature of the sales of this country, and the custom and method 
of the shopkeeper's payments, may safely be computed, allowance being made for what 
is sold for ready money, to amount to above the import of one year's sales, so that by 4 
moderate computation the English have constantly a dead stock in Portugal, consisting 
of goods in tne custom-house and their warehouses, and in debts outstanding, of 
2,500,000,000 reis or upwards. The English certainly furnish the Portuguese with the 
most useful and necessary goods, their own corn for the present excepted, and at such 
moderate prices as no other nation can afford to do. If at this time they bring them, 
none of their corn, there being a scarcity of it, they have done it formerly, and no 
doubt vdU do it again when they can spare it : and smce Portui^al cannot subsist with* 
out a constant supply of that commodity from abroad, should there happen to be a bad 
harvest in Spain, or a rupture between those two crowns, the English by the power of 
their navy, and the quantity of their trading ships, are the only nation which can at all 
limes effectually furnish and secure what foreign corn is necessary to Portugal. 

To the above remarks on the trade of Portugal^ I shall taKe the liberty to add 
the following of my own, as consequential to tliose so justly made by the merchants 
there. And, 

1st. If they are such as may be relied on, Mr. King's calculation on that commerce^ 
must have been very erroneous, or it must have been greatly altered in the few inter*' 
vening years, between his estimate and the Lisbon merchant's ; as he supposes, in his 
dedication, p. S. Vol. III. that our exports to Portugal were then encreased from about 
300,0001. a year to near a million and a half, whereas by the preceding estimate it may 
be seen, that in the year 1729, the nett produce of every thing sold in that kingdom 
did amount to but little more than one half of the foregoing sum. 

2dly. But if Mr. King's calculations are right, as I am inclined to believe, when I 
consider they were made by some gentlemen eminent both for their capacities* and 
honour, I must conclude so great a difference in so short a space must have proceeded 
from large (]uantities of our woollens, &c. being carried iBto Portugal, with the view 
of introducing them afterwards, through that channel, into Spain ; and I cannot other- 
wise account for the disparity between two estimates made by different sets of gentle- 
men, equally to be credited and relied on. 

It is, however, certain, that our trade with that kingdom was in the last century 
almost destro} ed by the encouragement given to manufactures of their own ', thougn 
indeed the blow came from hence at first ; as one Courteen, an Irishman, and a servant 
in the then Queen of England's £imily, ailerwards Queen Dowager, carried over in the 
year 1681 several clothiers and baise-makers into Portugal, who immediately began to 
exercise their professions, particularly at Port Alegre and Covillhan, though with 
various success, as the latter were soon dismissed, on its being found tliat the staple of 
their wool was too short for the manufacturing of baise, but the others wxre continued, 
aiid brought the fabric of their cloths to such perfection, that in June or July of 1684, 
among some sumptuary laws then made. His Portuguese Majesty prohibited the impor- 
tation of* any foreign ones, which continued in force, till by the treaty of 1703 with that 
cfown, it was agreed to rescind the prohjj^itory decree, and permit the free importation ^ 
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of all woollens, as before the making it j which the subsequent abstract of the said 
treaty will demonstrate. 

Art. L His sacred Majesty of Portugal promises, both in his own name, and that of 
his successors, to admit for ever hereafter into Portugal, the woollen cloUis, and the 
rest of the woollen manufactures of Britain, as was accustomed till they were prohibited 
by the laws ; nevertheless upon this condition. 

Art. IL That is to say, that her sacred Royal Majesty of Great Britain shall, in her 
own name, and that of her successors, be obliged for ever hereafter, to admit the wines 
of the growth of Portugal into Britain ; so tliat at no time, whether there shall be peace 
or war between the kingdoms of Britain and France, any thing more shall be demanded 
for these wines by. the name of custom or duty, or by whatsoever other title, directly or 
indirectly, whether they shall be imported into Great Britain in pipes or hogsheads, 
or other casks, than what shall be demanded for the like quantity or measure of French 
wine, deducting or abating a tliird part of the custom or duty. But if at any time this 
deduction or abatement of customs, which is to be made as aforesaid, shall in any 
manner be attempted and prejudiced, it shall be just and lawful for his sacred Royal 
Majesty of Portugal again to prohibit the woollen cloths, and the rest of the British 
woollen manufactures. 

Art. IIL The most excellent lords the plenipolentiarics promise, that their above- 
named masters shall ratify this treaty. (L. S.) John Methuen. 

In consequence of this treaty, our woollens have ever since been currently admitted' 
into Portugal, and we now send there cloths of all sorts, baise, perpets, stuffs, hats, hose, 
&c. We send likewise iron, wrought brass, lead, pewter, shot, stained paper, and other 
stationary wares, sail cloth, linen, glass, earthern and cabinet wares, gun-flints, toys, 
millinery and turnery wares, painters* colours, butter and cheese, gunpowder, cordage, 
wrought and mixed silk, clock-work and watches, garters, haberdashery ware, all sorts 
of corn and meal, wrought plate, lantern leaves, leather, logwood, copperas, apotheca- 
ries' stufils, drugs, glue, rice, bees- wax, &c. And our imports from thence are those 
mentioned in the last quoted estimate. 

Great Britain^s Trade with Itahf, including tinder this denomination Venice^ Naples^ 

and Sicily, Genoa, Leghorn^ Alcona^ &c. 

The above-mentioned cities are of all the maritime ones of Italy the most consider- 
able, that carry on the most extensive trade, and where the greatest number of ships 
arrive. 

Turin, Milan, Florence, Bologna, Modena, Reggio, Parma, and Lucca, are also 
deeply engaged in commerce, but as they are situated within land, they are obliged to 
rely on the assistance of the maritime ones for carrying it on; and as the com- 
modities sent from hence to them are in a manner alike to all, I have joined them 
together, and intend to treat on the Italian trade, as if the whole had been one kingdom 
and not subject to separate princes. 

I have always heard the trade of Italy reckoned at a million and a half to two mil-' 
lions sterling per annum ; those that made it most, have not exceeded the last sum, and 
those who have made it least, have never put it under the former, and occasionally it 
jnay be much more, as in the last war, and according as their harvests prove good or bad. 

Our exports to Italy are, all sorts of cloth and other woollens, hats, hose, silk, mixed 
and wrought, horological works and watches, gunpowder, leather, pewter, brass, tin, 
lead, shot, cochineal, coney wool, coals, refined clayed and Muscovada sugars, redwood, 
lagwood, Brazil wood, litharge of lead, lantern leaves, i>utter, cheese, cofiee, bugles, to* 
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baccOy ginger, Jesuit's bark, indigo^ pepper, pimento, . rhubarb, sarsaparilla, and other 
drugs, China ware, calicoes, and other India goods, glass and earthen ware, pipes, wrought 
plate, and, when their harvest fails, corn, herrings, salmon, pilchards, stockfish, poor- 
jack, &c. And in return, Venice, and that state, sends us currants, hemp, brimstone, 
glass beads of different sorts and sizes, many drugs, sometimes rice, oil, &c. Naples re- 
mits here large quantities of Belvidere and Lipari fruit, oil, brimstone, marina from 
Calabria, argol, essences, &c. And fiom Palarmo, the capital of Sicily, and Messina, a 
place of still greater trade there, we rtcceive chiefly silks, salt, some wine, argol, can- 
tharides, juice of liquorice, shumach, manna, and hemp. Genoa makes returns prin- 
cipally in paper, velvets, damasks, tabbies, and brocades, though not so much of either • 
' species as formerly, oil, marble, roch alum, lemons, essences, and perfumes, vermicelli^ 
nee, coral, cotton, &c. From Leghorn we receive oil of Gallipoli and Florence, wine, 
soap, straw hats, cotton and cotton yarn, goats' hair, and. skins, shumach, brimstone, 
cream of tartar, valonia, marble, anchovies, soap, galls, juniper berries, olivesi^ coral, and 
coral beads, verdigris, argol, drugs, silks thrown and raw, &c. all which occasion a cir- 
culation in trade, well worthy our attention and regard, more especially as it leaves a 
considerable balance in our favour. 

Of the Trade carried on hy Great Britain mth Turkey and Barbary. 

The Turkey trade is carried on by a company of merchants, incorporated by Queen 
Elizabeth, under the title of the Levant, or Turkey Company, and whose charter, was 
confirmed by her successor. King James I. with the addition of many new privileges, 
and a form of polity observed ever since. This company is of a very particukr institu- 
tion, as the members are not obliged to contribute anv thing to a general fund, so that 
it may more properly be termed a simple association, of which the partners have nothing in 
common but their charter and government, every one trading on his own stock, though 
obliged to submit to the regulations of the company, and contribute his share of the ne« 
cessary expences about it. 

The troubles of the kingdom under Oliver Cromwell gave rise to no small ones in this 
company, as many members were thrust in, unqualified in the manner that the charters 
of Queen Elizabeth and King James required ; but on the restoration King Charles en- 
deavoured to re-establish its quondam reputation. 

His charter was dated the 2d of April,' 1662, and contains, besides the confirmation 
' of that granted by King James, many new articles about their polity, or the amendment 
ofit. 

The company is established in a body politic, capable of making laws for their 
government, with a seal, under the name of the governor and company of English mer- 
chants trading to the Levant seas. 

The numbftr of its members is not fixed, as every one properly qualified may be ad- 
mitted, though they are generally about three hundred. 

The principal qualification for admittance isj being a merchant, and not a tradesman 
or retailer, bred either under a father, or by serving a regular apprenticeship to some 
other. Those who desire to become an associate, must pay the company twenty-five 
pounds sterling, if they are under twenty-five years of age, and double that sum if they 
are above ; and must swear, on their admission, to send no goods to Turkey but on 
their own accounts, and to consign them only to such as belong to the company or their 
factors. 

The company is governed by itself, and determines afiairs by a plurality of voices, 
in which the merchant trading for lOOOL has an equal vote with him that trades for i^ * 
hundred times as much } and for its better management^ there is a court settled in 
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London, consisting of the governor, sub-governor, and twelve assistants, wlio ohght att 
to live in the city or suburbs ; there is also a deputy^governor in all the towns and . 
ports of England, where any members of the said company reside. 

It is this assembly at London wlio send the ships, and regulate the tariff for the 
prices, which the European goods carried to Turkey are to be sold at, as well as the 
quality of those to be brought back ; it also raises die taxes on the said merchandizea,. 
when the necessary prrt en ts, or other common expenses in regard of tliis trade re- 
quire it. 

It presents the ambassador to the throne for approbation ; and also nominates the 
consuls of Smyrna and Constantinople, whose pensions the company pays^ therefore 
never permit either these latter, or the former to raise any contributions on ships or 
goods under the pretext of being to defray the expenses of some necessary gift or other 
extraordinary charges, and by this means avoid the disorders which other nations, not 
governed by such wholesome laws, fall into, to the no small detriment of their com« 
merce. -■ 

The company also nominate and pay their principal officers, such as the minister, se^ 
cretary, chancellor, interpreters, and jannisaries, and this to the end that they shall not 
raise or impose any new sum on the merchants* ships or goods. 

In extraordinary cases, the consuls, and even the ambassador himself, have recourse 
to two deputies of the company, who reside on the spot ; or if the affair be very im- 
portant, they assemble the wh^xte nation, who regulate and determine the presents that 
are to be given, the voyage to be made, and eveiy otlier circumstance necessary to be 
treated of; and in conformity to the resolutions then taken, the deputies order tbo 
treasurer to supply the money, goods, or European curiosities agreed on ; and this treiw 
surer is established by the company, and bis cash arises from the- taxes and imposts^ 
which they themselves have thougnt proper to lay on goods to discharge the common 
expenses of the association. 

it is true, however, that the ambassador a«id consuls may act alone on all these 
occasions ; but besides its being a tacit clause in the pensions paid them, to do nothing 
without the deputies' advice, they choose rather to conform to this rule than otherwise^ 
for their own discharge. 

The places reserved to this company for theti* trade, are the states of the RepubUe 
of Venice, in its Gulf, those of Ragusa, and all the Grand Signbr's dominions ; the 
ports of the Levant and Mediterranean, excepting those of Cartliagena, Alicant, Denia, 
Valencia, Barcelona, Marseilles, Toulon, Genoa, Leghorn, Civita Vecchia, PalermiO^ 
Messina, Malta, Majorca, Minorca, Corsica, and all other ports and places of cootr 
merce on the coasts of France, Spain, and Italy. And the fine for those caught in 
trade, and not members in the company, is twenty per cent, on the value of the lading 
so taken. 

By the Act of 26 Geo. II. any subject of Great Britain may be admitted a member 
of this company, on requesting it of the governor or deputy-governor, within thirty 
days after making such request, and paying twenty pounds, and taking an oath to be 
faithful to his Majesty and the company. 

This trade to be carried on in British and plantation-built ships only, navigated ac- 
cording to laws ; and the goods may be consigned to any freemen of the company, 
their sons, or apprentices, being his Majesty's Christian suhgects. 

No goods or merchandizes^ coming from the Levant without a clean bill of health, 
and liable to retain the infection of the plague, shall be landed in Great Britain or Ire- 
fend, or in the Isles of Guernsey, Jersey, Aldemey, Sark, or Man, unless it shall 
appear to the satisfaction of his Majesty, his heirs, or successors, or of his or their 
Vnry CouRcil, that such gooda^ bwe Wh aufficiently opened and aired in the lazasels 
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rf Maltil, AncoM, Vcnicd, Messina, Leghorn, Genoa, and Marseilles, or one of 
them. 

Great complaints having been made of the decay of the Turkey trade during the late 
war, begun in 17«56, by the importation of French cloth into Turkey, the following 
. Aet passed, which was to be in force no longer than the continuance of the war : 

The preamble sets forth, that the importation of woollen broadcloth of the manu- 32 Geo* le. 
facture of France into any places within the Levant Seas, by British subjects, is not 
only a discouragement and prejudice to the woollen manufactures of Great Britain, but 
is also a means of affording relief to the enemy, and thereby enabling them to carry on 
the war ; to prevent such destructive commerce for the future, it is enacted, that no 
woollen goods of the manufacture of France shall be carried into any place in the 
Levant seas by any subjects of this realm. 

No woollen goods of this kingdom shall be imported wuthin the limits of the com- 
pany's charter, except directly from this kingdom by a British subject, unless the im- 
porter shall produce to the ambassador, consul, or vice-consul, or other proper officer 
appointed by the company at the place where such goods shall be imported, a ceitificate ^ 
upon okth from the exporter or shipper at the last place of exportation, that the same 
were brought or received from Great Britain ; and m such certificate shall be described 
the name of the ship and master, and the time when the goods were imported into such 
last lading port from Great Britain ; which certificate shall be attested by the British 
consul, or person acting in his absence^ residing at such last lading port ; and the ship- 
per shall also produce the bill of lading from Great Britain ; and the consul shall take 
notice in his attestation of such bill being produced to him. 

The consul, &c. upon granting such certificate, is to enter a dupHcate thereof in k 
book which is to be signed by the shipper of the goods, he taking tlie oath required 
before making out such certificate, which book is to be received as final evidence in all 
disputes respecting certificates, and may be examined gratis. 

Where the Consul, &c. shall receive information Upon oath, setting forth good reason 
to suspect tl)e authenticity of the certificate, he is to signify the satne to the importer, 
and take security in double the value of the goods, which becomes forfeited if it shall 
appear no such certificate was granted y such security to be assigned to the informer for 
his sole benefit. 

As often as any such objection shcJl be made to the certificate, the consul, &c. is to 
transmit notice thereof to the consul where such disputed certificate shall be alleged to 
have been granted, requiring an. attestation under his band and seal, whether such cer- 
tificate was granted by hijn ; which attestation the consul is to transmit by the first op- 
portunity ; and upon receipt thereof is to be laid before the importer : if the certificate 
be thereby verified, the security shall be immediately cancelled ; but if not, the penalty 
to be levied by distress. and -sale of goods, and be applied as before directed. 

All woollen goods without such certificate, except imported directly from England, 
fihall be deemed French} and his Majesty's ambassador, &c. is required to confiscate 
the same. ' 

Every merchant, &c. being a subject of Great Britain, or residing under the protec- 
tion of the British, ambassador, .&c. within the limits of the company's charter, shall, 
before the exportation of any goods, make oath before the said ambassador, &c. that 
the same were not purchased with the produce of, or taken in barter for, the woollen 
manufactures of France. 

Every person who shall import into Great Britain any goods of the growth or manu- 
facture of Turkey, within the limits of the company's charter, shall make the same oath 
before the commissioners of the customs, &c. except such goods as shall have been 
condemned as law&l prize. . • 
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If any certificate shall be lost, the master of the vessel must make oath before the 
English consul, &c. of the purport of such certificate, of the loss of it, and that it 
hath not been disposed of to any persons whatsoever ; and the said master, or the con- 
signee of the said goods, is also to give security, in the penalty of double the value of 
the goods, for procuring a duplicate of the certificate : thereupon the consul, &c. shdl 
grant a licence for importing the goods. 

But prize goods, condemned, of any country whatsoever, may be imported, on pro- 
ducing a copy of the sentence of condemnation, signed by the person who condemned 
the same. 

To prevent raw silk, mohair, yarn, &c. from being imported into this kingdom, pur- 
chased by the woollen manufacturers of France, and imported from Leghorn and other 
places in Italy, contrary to the act of navigation, &c. it is enacted, that if any raw silk 
or mohair, yarn, or any ship or vessel bringing the same into England, Ireland, Wales, 
the Islands of Guernsey or Jersey, or town of Berwick upon Tweed, shall be seized as 
forfeited by any Acts of Parliament, the person who shall make the seizure may not re- 
lease or abandon the same, or delay to proceed to judgment for the condemnation thereof^ 
without first acquainting, in writing, the governor, deputy-governor, treasurer, or husband 
of the said company, or their secretary, of such his intention, and delivering at the 
same time a copy of the schedule of such seizure : and in case the said governor and 
company, or any committee thereof, shall w4thin seven days after give bond, or offer to 
give bond, under the common seal of their corporation, in the penal sum of 1000/. 
'with condition for indemnifying such ofiicer, &c. against all costs and charges in case 
such ship or goods shall not be adjudged forfeited ; then such officer, &c. shall not vo- 
luntarily abandon such seizure without the consent of the said company, or some com- 
mittee thereof J but shall proceed to judgment concerning the legality thereof. 

Any member of the company shall be admitted to give evidence, eitlier for the plain- 
tiff; relator, or defendant upon the trial. 

The commerce of this company is undoubtedly a very beneficial one to this nation ; 
as may be seen by the following curious calculation taken from the " British Merchant,** 
and there quoted with a view to instruct the reader in the whole process of the clotli 
manufacture, from its commencement to its consumption ; and to show the advantages 
arising from the Turkey trade, by its taking off so large a share of our woollens, and 
thereby contributing proportionally to the subsistence of our people. 
A clothier buys at market fifty packs of wool, picked and sorted at 10/. £. s* d. 

per pack 500 O O 

With which wool he makes 100 broadcloths, and the manufacture thereof 

in carding, spinning, weaving, milking, dressing, &c. as they are usually 

brought to, and sold white at, Blackwell-Hall, will amount to about the 

first cost of the wool 500 O O 

So that these 100 cloths are sold by the clothier to the merchant at 10/. ■ 

per cloth * 1000 O O 

And the merchant pays for the dying of the said 100 cloths, viz. one third 

part in grain colours, at 7/. and two thirds in ordinary colours, at SO^. 

per cloth 333 6 8 

Also for setting, drawing, pressing, packing, &c. 15^. per cloth 75 O 

The said 100 cloths will cost the merchant 14/. Is. 8d. per cloth on board, 
which amounts to 1408. 6 8 

And to repay him their costs and charges here and abroad, with a bare al- 
lowance for insurance, and the interest of his money, they cannot pur- 
chase less, I should thiolc, than twenty-two great pounds of Sherbanee, 
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or Persia fine raw silk, for every cloth. Thus he probably receives £. s. d. 

for the said 100 cloths, 2200 pounds weight of the said raw silk. 
Now, if the half part of this silk is wrought up in plain coloured tabbies, 

the manufacturers will receive 13^. Id. per' lb.. . .- 747 18' 

And if the other half part is wrought up into rich flowered silks brocaded, 

the manufacturers will receive !/• 19^. 9rf. per lb 2186 5 O 

And the additional charge of dying, suppose but of one-eighth part of the 

said silk, into grain colours at 9^. per lb 123 15 O 

Then the costs and charges of 100 woollen cloths, shipped from London 
to Turkey, and the manufacture of the raw silk brought from thence, 

in return tiiereof, must amount to 4465 8 ♦ 

Tiie freight of the said 100 cloths, and of the said 2200 lb. of raw silk is 

computed at 40 12 6 

Her Majesty's customs on the said 2200lb. of raw silk is 156 15- O 

English factors' commissions abroad on the sale of the cloth, and on invest- 
ing the returns in silk, aforesaid, computed at . . • 100 O O 

It is hereby represented to the view of every reader, that every 2200lb. ■ 
weight of raw silk imported from Turkey, and manufactured hei-e for 
our consumption, without paying any thing to the merchants' or mer- 
cers' gain, pays to the landholders, the labourers, and the crown, the 

sum of ig 4762 15 10 

If any thing is to be added for the mercers' or merchants' gain, and we may depend 
upon it they will not be at the trouble of driving their trades for notliing, we may very 
well affirm, that the whole cost of this manufacture for consumption cannot be less 
than the sum of 5000/. So that 2200 pounds weight of Turkey raw silk manufiio- 
tured here, pays the sum of 5000/. to the subsistence of our own people. 

This account takes the returns upon 100 cloths exported to Turkey, and makes 
them pay 5000/. to the subsistence of our people. But we have exported annually 
•two hundred times as many cloths for Turkey, and receive for about half that quantity of 
• cloth, the same kind of returns in raw silk for our own consumption ; and consequently 
our own consumption of Turkey silk, paid for the subsistence of our own people the 
sum of 500,000/. per annum, besides what is paid by the other half of that trade ; but 
if the consumption of 5000/. value of Turkey silk manufactured pays 500/. to the 
landed interest for the wool that is exported to Turkey in manufacture, then tlie annual 
consumption of 500,000/. value of that silk must pay 50,000/. per annum to the landed 
interest. 

And yet this is not all that the landed interest receives annually by means of this half 
part of the Turkey trade ; the crown and the subjects, who receive nine times as much 
for customs and labour, pay perhaps a ninth part what they receive to the landed inte- 
rest for clothes and provisions ; by which means the consumption of Turkey silk, manui- 
factured in England, either, directly or indirectly, pays a fifth part of its whole value to 
the landed interest, that is, it pays directly on^ tenth part of the value of the silk by 
the woollen manufacture exported, and as much more by enabling the people to pur- 
chase necessary clothes and provisions, of which much more than a tenth part is paid to 
the landed interest. 

It will be objected here, that tlie 10/. above-mentioned upon a pack of wool, is not 
paid to the landed interest, since a part of it is paid to the shepherd's wages, and a part 
to the labour of picking and sorting this wool : it is very true ; but then considering 
bow much of the product of the land is exported, to purchase dying goods, tlie tenth 
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jiart of the price of the whole silk ifiaiiufacWtfe may be well said to be paid for the pro- 
duct of the landed interest. 

It is therefore evident, that of every 5000/. Tftlue of nranufacture from Turkey silk, 
500/. is paid for the manufacturing of the English wool that is sent abroad, 333/. 6^. Sd. 
to tlie charge and laboui' of dying, 75/. to other labour bestowed on that manufacture, 
747/. Is. Sd. for manufacturing one-half of our returns, and 2136/. 5s. of the other, be- 
sides 123/. 1 5s. for dying the sam€ in grain colours ; and to this the freight of 40/. 12^. 
€rf. besides the charges to factors abroad^ and merchants and mercers at home, and it 
will appear that near 4000 of every 5000/. value, or that near 400,000 of every 
500,000/. value of Turkey silk wrought in England, is paid to tlie labour of the people 
bestowed upon it ; and I think this enough to show, that such a trade ought to be care- 
fully preserved, and that it claims a share in the regard of every gentleman in England. 

This calculation, though made otily on one particular of the Levant Company's ex- 
ports, may be adapted to any other branch of it, or indeed to any other trade where the 
returns are improved to tlie increase of our manufactures, and employ of our people. 

Our exports for Turkey are cloths, serges, and other woollens, tin, lead, pepper, co- 
chineal, indigo, iron and glass ware, leather, sugar, &c. which I have here computed at 
iiear half a million yearly ; and though Mr. Savary in his time complains that the French, 
b)'^ their ill management in their dying and manufacturing their cloths, had lost the 
greatest part of the considerable trade they before had in those parts, which he says the 
English had secured, yet Mr. King takes notice many years after^ that from a trifling 
commerce the Frendi carried on, they in the year 1713 at last equalled us, ^nd I fear 
have once more surpassed us in the Levant traffic ; so that I cannot imagine our Turkey 
company do now export near the value above mentioned. 

The returns we have from thence, are raw silk, grogam yam^ cotton and cotton yam, 
wool, goats* hair, coffee, dying goods, drugs, gall, &c. 

Of Great Britain* s Trade to Africa. 

This trade, like the preceding, has for many years past been carried on by a company 
with an exclusive charter, granted at first by King Charles II. the 18th of December 
1661, in fiivour of his brother James, then Duke of York and Albany, for the term of 
a thousand years, with full power to trade all over the western coast of Africa, from 
the port of Sallee in South Barbary, to the Gape of Good Hope ; but these letters 
patent were afterwards revoked by his Majesty, with the Duke^s consent, and regranted 
m 1663, by, a fresh charter, which, in consideration of the many illustrious persons 
. engaged in it, had several new privileges added, and divers regulations made, besides 
those before established for its government. 

Its principal associates were Queen Catharine of Portugal, then his Majesty's consort. 
Queen Mary of France, his mother, the afore-mentioned Duke of York, Henriettn 
Maria, Duchess of Orleans, his sister. Prince Rupert, and most of the prime nobility 
of England; the rest of the concerned, charged with the direction of the company*s 
affairs, were chosen from among the principal merchants of London, more especially 
those who had c!irried on that trade which the company were now put in possession or. 
And that a proper title might be given to the illustrious association, correspondent to 
tlie dignity of its constituents, it was called the Royal African Company j and the fol- 
lowing privileges were granted it, and composed its charter. 

I. That it should be erected into a body politic, both in name and effect, and in this 
Quality should be capable in law, to have, get, acquire, solicit, receive, possess, and #n- 
joy, all manors, lands, hereditaments, rents, liberties, privileges, &c. which any other of 
his Britannic Majesty's subjects might tiQ then possess and enjoy. 
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IT. ThM it should have a common seal, of which the impression on one side should 
be an escutcheon bearing an elephfint, with two negroes for supporters, and on the 
other side, his Majesty'^ pprtrait. 

III. For its govern HQent tliere shall yearly be chosen, by a plurality of persons name4 
in the charter, and other adventurers interested in the company, a governor, deputy 
and sub-governor, with twenty-four or thirty-six assistants, at their election, or as they 
shM think proper. 

IV. That the governor and his deputy, with seven of the twenty-four, or thirteen of 
the thirtyrsix asfiistant^, are authorized to take on them the care and management of the 
company's a^irs, whether for buying or selling the goods and merchandize proper to be 
sent to Africa, or that shall come from tlience ; or in fitting out ships, making settle- 
ments, and choosing factors necessary for the well-governinc; their trade. 

V. The governor, sub-governor, and assistants, when elected, shall take the oaths, 
before the then Lord Chancellor, Keeper of the Seals, or Lord Treasurer, except the 
governor be of the Royal Family, in wmch case he shall be exempt from the said oath. 

VI. It shall be permitted to the said governor and assistants, to hold courts and meet- 
ings whenever tliey think prefer, and a competent number being so assembled, may 
make, ordain, constitute, and establish laws, ordinances, and regulations, foi* the go- 
vernment of their company ; and after making, to revoke and disannul them, in order 
to form others more convenient ; and to impose and iiiMict penalties on the violators of 
tliem, either by fines or imprisonment, provided that the laws and penalties are just, and 
agreeable to the laws of England. 

VII. The partners and adventurers may grant and transfer all or any part of the stock 
which they shall have in the company, to whomsoever they please, provided the said 
cessions and transfers be made in full court, and registered. 

VIII. That the company may put to sea, such and as many ships as they shall judge 
convenient for their trade, and furnish them with artillery, ammunition, and other war- 
like stores for their defence. 

IX. That the company shall have the possession and property of all the gold and 
silver mines that are, or shall be found, in all the extent of their grant ; and that it only 
eholl deal there, exclusive of all other English traders, in all merchandize, the growth 
of the said countries, as well as in the trafiic of the negroes. 

X. That it may equip such and as many vessels as it pleases, to send on discoveries ^ 
more particularly to those places that are hereby g^*anted, and to make the necessary 
settlements. 

XI. That the said company shall, nevertheless, pay all the customs, subsidies, and im- 
posts, that are due and payable, as well on the exports of goods and mercliandize sent to 
Africa, as on those that shall be imported from tbence. 

XIL That only the company's ships, or those to whom the governor and assistants 
shall give permission in writing, may trade in Africa within the limits before perscribe^ 
or bnng any of those merchandises to England, under penalty of seizure and confisciu 
tion of the said ships and goods, &c. 

XIII. That the fectors, masters of ships, sailors, and members of the said company, 
may not trade secretly, or otherwise, for their own account, in any of the said parts } 
nor import into England any merchandizes, on the same penalties of seizure and con- 
fiscation as above. 

XIV. His Britannic Majesty reserves to himself and successors, a liberty of coming 
in, at any time when he shall think proper, as sharer in the company's adventures, upon 
joining and bringing in a proportionable iund to that already made by the other partners ; 
in which case the^ shall be admitted to have a part in the profits and losses that it shall 
acquire or sufier, m proportion to the suiw ih9t they fdMl bave brought iiu 
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XY. The company, or its governors and assistants, may nominate captains and go- 
vernors, to command in the colonies that shall be established in the extent of its grant ; 
to which governors and captains his Majesty grants power to command the military 
forces tliat shall be there ; to muster them, and to do and execute all that is permitted 
by tlie laws of arms ; either without, for the defence of the said colonies against any 
foreign invasion, or within, to appease any domestic troubles and seditions. 

XVI. That to explain what has been said in the IXth article concerning the gold 
mines, his Majesty resei^ves to himself, his heirs, and successors, two-thirds of the said 
mines, on supplying two-thirds of all the charges that shall occur, for the working and 
transporting of the said gold ; the other third remaining in property to the company, 
on contributing likewise its one-third to the expences. 

XVII. The company shall have the enjoyment of all the privileges of the city of 
London, as full as any other company of merchants, established by letters patent of his 
Britannic Majesty, or his predecessors, may or can enjoy. 

XVIII. In fine, his Majesty ordains, as well for himself as for his heirs and suc- 
cessors, that all admirals, vice*admirals, generals, commandants, captains, justices of 
the peace, comptrollers, collectors, searchers, and all other officers and ministers what-t 
soever, that they be aiding and assisting to the adventurers in the Royal Afiican Com- 
pany, their factors and agents, whensoever they shall be required ; his said Majesty in- 
tending, that all contained in the present charter and letters patent shall have its fiill 
effect, and that whatsoever may have been omitted, or less clearly explained than his 
Majesty intended, shall be supplied or interpreted in favour of the said company. 

This charter of Charles II, of 1 663, was afterwards confirmed by new letters patent of 
the same king, under the date of 27th of September, 1673 ; which were followed two 
years afterwards by a proclamation, in which his Majesty orders the execution of the 
article by which was granted to the company an exclusive privilege, upon all the coasts 
of Africa, prohibiting all his subjects, that were not members of it, to trade there. 

In fine, neither the letters patent, nor the proclamation, having been sufficient to 
hinder the interlopers fi'om disturbing the company's trade, it had recourse to the pro- 
tection of James II, whom it had the honour to see twice among the number of its asso- 
ciates, fi'om whom it obtained, in the first year of his reign, a new and more severe pro- 
clamation, to exclude all the English who were not members of the company, or that 
should not have obtained its permission, from all trade on the coasts of Africa j which 
last proclamation was on the 1st of April, 1685. 

In consequence of these grants, the company commenced, and carried on a consider- 
able trade ; but the vast charges they were at, in building and supporting their fortifica* 
tions, and their great expence in maintaining and salarying their ractors and trqops, the 
frequent embroils and altercations they have had with different nations about their com- 
merce, and knavery of some, and mismanagementof others of their dependents, obliged 
• them frequently to solicit a national assistance, and, being greatly in debt, at last to pe- 
tition Parliament for relief, who having taken the state of their case into consideration, 
determined on making a new company, for extending and improving the trade to Africa j 
winch they did by the following act : 
«9€ieo. «. The preamble sets forth. That the trade to and from Africa, being very advantageous 
i^-M7. to Great Britain, and necessary for the supplying the plantations, and colonies belong- 
ing thereto, with a sufficient number of negroes, at reasonable rates, ought for that pur- 
pose to be free and open to all his Majesty's subjects : It is therefore enacted. That it 
shall be lawful for all the King's subjects to trade to and from any place in Africa, be- 
tween the port of Sallee in South Barbary, and the Cape of Good Hope, without any re- 
straint whatsoever, save as hereinafter expressed, - 
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All his Maje$ty*s subjects who shall trade to and from Afiica, between Cape Blanco ^ n^ 
and the Cape of Good Hope, shall for ever hereafter be deemed a body corporate and 
|)6litic, in name and in deed, by the name of the Company of M^cnants trading to 
Afiica, and by the same name shall have perpetual succession, and a common seal ; and 
may sue and be sued, and do any other act, which a,ny body corporate or politic, as such^ 
may kwfuUy do. 

AU the British forts, settlements, and factories, on the coast of Africa, beginning at 
Cape Blanco, and extending from thence to the Cape of Good Hope, inclusive, and aU 
t>ther the regions, ports, &c. comprehending within the said limits, which are now 
4!laimed by, or in the possession of, the Royal Aftican Company of England, or which 
may Hereafter be in the possession of the company hereby established, shall, from the 
passing of an act for divesting the African Company of their charter, forts, and all other 
their property on the coast of Aiiica, their goods and merchandizes only excepted, be 
libsolutely vested in the new company established by this act, and tlieir successors, to 
the intent that the said forts, settlements, and pr^nises, shall be employed only for the 
{irotection, encouragement, and defence of the said trade. 

The company established by this act shall not trade to or from Africa, in their cor- 
porate or joint capacity ; nor shall they have any joint or transferable stock ; nor shall 
tfa^ borrow money on their common seal. 

The direction and management o£ the affairs of the new company shall be by a com« p. &4». 
mittee of nine persons to be chosen annually ; who are to meet as often as shall be ne« 
cessary, at some place in the city of London ; and the said committee, or any five of 
them, or the majority of them as&embled, shall, from and after the passing of such act 
for divesting the African Company of their charter, &c. ; or before, so far as the African 
Company shall consent thereto, have full power to make ordera for the governing and 
improving the forts and factories which are or shall be built within the limits aforesaid,, 
and to appoint governors, deputy-governors, or any other officers civil or militaiy, and 
to remove or displace them when they shall see fit ; and to make orders and regulationa 
fi>r the better government of the said officers and servants abroad, and to take security 
for their good behaviour, and obedience to the regulations established by this act, and 
to such as the committee shall from time to time make ; so as no orders or regulations 
made by the committee shall lay any restraint whatsoever on the trade or traders, con- 
trary to the intent of this act. 

The traders, or persons intending to trade, to or from Africa, who shall, on or before 
iiie 30th of June, 1750, have paid into the hands of the chamberlain of the city of Lon- 
don, 40s. each for their admittance into the freedom of the said company, are ein* 
powered to meet on the SOth of July, 1750, in the Guildhall of the said city, and choose 
three persons : And such as shall, on or before the said SOth of June have paid into the 
hands of the clerk of the merchants' hall in the city of Bristol, the like sum of 40s. arep.ftsOi 
empowered to meet on the lOth of July, in aome convenient place in the city of Bristol, 
and choose three other persons ; and such as shall, on or before the said 30th of June, 
liave paid into the hands of the town clerk of Liverpool, the h*ke sum of 40s. are em- 
powered to meet on the said lOth of July, in the town-hall of Liverpool, and choose 
three other persons ; and the nine persons so chosen shall be the first annual committee, 
and shall continue in their c^ce for one year, and until others shall be chosen in their 
room. 

In all future elections, the committee shall be nominated on the 3d of July in every 
year, in manner following, viz. three shall be nominated by the freemen of the said com- 
p^iy admitted in London, who shall assemble for that purpose at London ; three by the 
freemen admitted into the said company at Bristol, who snail assemble for that purpose 
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at Bristol ; and three by the freemen of the said company admitted in Liverpool, . who 
shall assemble for that purpose at Liverpool* 

w Geo. 2. The freemen of the said company in any of the said cities and towns, respectively, 
may choose other committee-men in the place of those that shall happen to die, be re- 
moved, or refuse. to act; and ten days previous notice shall be inserted in the London 
Gazette by the committee, of the time and place where such election is to be had. 

If at the time appointed for the elections of committee-men, the freemen in any 
of tlie said cities or towns shall neglect to proceed to such choice, such as shall be 
chosen in the othet of the said cities or towns, though less in number than nine, may- 
act as the committee until the next annual election ; and all elections shall be de- 
termined by the majority of tlie votes present ; and where the 3d of July shall Mi on a 
Sunday, the annual election of committee-men shall be on Monday the 4th of July. 

In case of an equality of votes at any election, the Lord Mayor of London, the 
mayor of Bristol, and the mayor of Liverpool, respectively, shall determine which of 
such persons shall be the committee-man, 

F.53S. The committee shall meet for the first time on the first Monday in August, 1750, and 
shall then settle the manner of their future meetings, and of the notices and summonses 
to be sent for that purpose to the members of the committee ; and no order or resolu- 
tion of the committee, to which all the members present at the making thereof shall 
not be consenting, shall be binding, unless confirmed at a subsequent meeting, at which 
all the members of the committee shall be present, or of which the absentees shall have 
had the usual notice. 

At every meeting, when the time prefixed for entering on business is come, and sa 
many as are necessary to make a committee are present ; before they enter upon busi- 
ness, a chairman shall be chosen by lot, out of the committee-men then present, who 
shall take the chair for that meeting ; but he shall not vote that day on any question^ 
unless the votes are equal, in which case he may vote ; and every committee-man, who 
shall not be present at the choice of the chairman, shall not vote on any question be- 
fore the committee that day ; but he may be present, and give his opinion in all 
matters as any other committee-man may do ; and all matters which shall be decided 
by a plurality of the votes of such of the committee-men as shall be entitled to a vote, 
shall be deemed to be decided by a majority of the committee then present. 

Such of his Majesty's subjects as shall, on or before the SOth of June 1750, pay to the 
chamberlain of London, the clerk of the merchants' hall in Bristol, or the town-clerk of 
Liverpool, 40s. each for their freedom, shall be the first members of the said new com- 
pany : And from and after the said SOth of June, any other of his Majesty's subjects 
who shall trade to or from Africa, shall be admitted freemen of the said company at 
London, Bristol, or Liverpool, upon payment of 40s. each, to such persons as the com- 
mittee shall appoint to receive the same. 

p. 553. No persons admitted freemen after the said 30th of June, shall vote at the election of 
committee-men until one year after their admission. 

The chamberlain of London, the clerk of the merchants' hall in Bristol, the town- 
clerk of Liverpool, and such other persons as the committee shall appoint to receive the 
said sums of 40s. for the admission of persons into the freedom of the company, shaH 
sign and deliver to every such person a certificate of payment thereof, for which they 
shall be paid 2s. 6d. as a fee, and no more, and the names and places of abode of every 
such person shall be entered in a book to be kept for that purpose by the receivers. 

The chamberlain of London, the clerk of the merchants' hall at Bristol, and the town- 
clerk of Liverpool, shall pay and deliver over the said several sums of 40s. received by 
them, and the books, in which the names and places of abode of the persons making 
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pa3rment thereof are entered, to such persons as the committee shall appoint to receive 
the same. 

The persons who shall be appointed by the committee at London, Bristol, and Liver- p. sm. 
pool, to receive the said sums of 40s* shall annually, or oftener if required, pay and de- 
liver over the same, together with the lists of the names, and places of abode of the per- 
sons from whom received, to the committee, as they shall direct. 

An exact list shall be kept at the office of the committee in London, of tlie names and 
places of abode of all persons admitted into the freedom of the said company, dis- 
tinguishing where each person was admitted ; which list shall yearly, ten days at least 
before the annual election, be printed and delivered gratis to the members who shall de- 
sire the same. 

No person shall be capable of being chosen, or acting as a committee-man, above 
three years successively ; and two or more persons, who shall be in co-partnership in 
trade, shall not be chosen, during the same time or year : And none of the said nine 
persons, during the time they shall be of the committee, 45hall directly or indirectly trade 
jointly^or in co-partnership to Africa, or lade any goods or merchandizes on board the 
ship in which any one of the committee shall, for that voyage, have before laden goods, 
to be carried to any place in Africa, 

The committee may from time to time invest such part of the said money in their 
kands, as they shall judge necessary, in the purchase of goods and stores ; which, after 
the same are insured, shall be exported to Africa, and there sold, and applied for the 
sole use, preservation, and improvement of the forts and settlements, and for the pay- es gmk e. 
ment of the wages and salaries to the officers and other persons employed there ; but ^- ^**' 
the committee shall not export from Africa any negroes or other goods in return, or in 
any other manner carry on a trade to or from Africa* And an account of the com- 
mittee's receipts and payments shall be kept in a book which shall be open at their 
office in London, to be perused gratis at all seasonable times, by any member of the 
company. 

The commissioners for trade and plantations may remove any of the committee-men, 
or officers, or servants appointed by them, who shall be guilty of any misbehaviour, con- 
trary to this act ; giving notice of such removal, and specifying the causes thereof to 
the committee $ and when a committee-man shall be so removed, the committee shall 
give notice forthwith to the mayor of the city or town by whom the said person was 
chosen, to elect another in his room ; and if any offiter or servant shall be removed, the 
committee may appoint another in his stead. 

Whenever the committee-man shall be charged with misbehaviour in his employ- 
ment, the commissioners for trade and plantations shall summon him to appear before 
them i and upon his attendance, or default, examine into the truth of the charge, be- 
fore they shall remove him from his employment. 

The committee shall render an account of all their transactions once a year to the p. 550. 
commissioners for trade and plantations, or oftener if required ; in which shall be con- 
tained an account of all the monies received and disbursed by them, or by their order ; 
and also all the orders and instructions given, as well to their officers and servants in 
Great Britain, as on the coasts of Africa ; and all their answers thereto ; and all other 
the transactions of the committee. 

The committee, out of the monies they shall receive, may deduct annually a sum not 
f^xceeding 8001. for defraying, in the first place, the salaries of their clerks and agents, at 
London, Bristol, and Liverpool, the house-rent of their office in London, and all. other 
charges of management, commission, or agency, in England ; and the residue of the 
said sum shall be divided amongst themselves, as they shall think proper, as a compen- 
sation for their trouble and attendance ; and the rest of the monies shall be applied 
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wholly 16 ttie maintenance and improvement of the forts and settlements on the coast of 
Africa, which shall be in the p6ssessioti of the said company, and for providing ammuni^ 
tion and stores, and officers and soldiers to defend the same. 

The committee shaU, within one month after the expiration of the year for which 
they shall be chosen committee-men, lay before the cursitor baron of the exchequer, an 
account upon oath of the money received by them during the preceding year, and of the 
application thereof; and the cursitor baron, within one month after, shall audit and pass 
me same ; and he may examine any of the said committee, and such other persons as hei 
shall judge necessary upon oath, touching any of the articles or particulars therein ; and 
the account so audited and passed shall be a full discharge to the said committee, with^ 
out their being compelled to render any other ; and the committee shall lay before the 
S3Q^.9. parliament every session a copy of the said annual account, and of all the onders and re- 
gulations made by them in the preceding year relating to the said foils and settlements^ 
or the government of their officers or servants employed therein ; and copies of the 
same shall be annually laid before a general meeting o£ the members of the said com<^ 
pany, to be held in London, Bristol, and Liverpool, of which fourteen days notice shaft, 
be previously given in the London Gazette. 

No officer or other person employed by the committee at any of their forts or settle* 
ments, shall in any manner, or on any pretence, obstruct any cr his Ms^esty^s subjects 
in trading ; and the forts, warehouses, and buildings, winch are or shall be erected l^ 
the said company, shall at all times be free and open to all his Majesty's subjects, to be 
used as warehouses for depositing gunpowder9 gold, elephants' teeth, wax, gums^ and* 
drugs, and no other goods. 

The said forts, warehouses, and buildit^s, shdil, in case of necessity or danger, be free 
and open to all his Majesty's subjects, for the safety of their persons, and security of all 
their effects. 

Any of his Majesty's subjects trading to Africa, for the security of their goods or 
slaves, may erect houses and warehouses under the protection of the said forts, or else- 
where, in any other part of Africa within the limits aforesaid ; and the same shall be 
their property, and ndt be disposed rf, or let, to any foreigner whatsoever. 
P.05S. If tne commander or master of any vessel trading to Africa, shall, by any indirect 
practice whatsoever, take on board or carry away from the coast <rf Africa any negro or 
native of the country, or shall commit, or suffer any violence to be committed on the 
natives, to the prejudice of the said^trade, he shall forfeit lOOl. one moiety thereof to go 
to th^ use of the company towards maintaining the said forts and settlements, and the 
other to the prosecutor. 

The Lords of the AdmiraJtv shall give instructions to the caj>tains of such of his 
Msgesty's ships of war as shall be stationed, or ordered to cruize within the limits sfoee^ 
said, from time to time to inspect and report to them the state and condition of the said 
forts and settlements ; and the officers of such forts are required to permit such inspec- 
tion^ and copies of all the said reports shall be laid before the parliament every sessions* 

Such commission officers of his Majesty's navy as the Lords of the Admiralty shall 
appoint for that purpose, shall inspect and examine the state and condition of the forts 
and settlements on the coast of Africa in the possession of the Royal African Company, 
and of the number of soldiers therein ; and also the state and condition of the military 
stores, castles, slaves, canoes, and other vessels and things belonging to the said com- 
pany, and necessary for the use and defence of the said forts and settlements, and shall^ 
with all possible 4ispatch, report how they find the same to the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty ; and the said company^ their officers and servants, are required to permit such 
inspection and examination, and to assist therein ; and a copy of the said report shall be 
Said before parliament at the beginning of the next session* 
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The accomptant-general of the Court of Chancery, and such two of the otlier masters p.5»* 
t>f the said court as the lord chancellor, or lord keeper of the great seal, shall nominate for 
that purpose, shall be commissioners for examining into the claims of the creditors of 
the Royal African Company ; and the said commissioners, or two of them, are im- 
powered, accordii^g to their discretion, by examination of the parties interested, or the 
testimony of witnesses upon oath, or by the inspection and examination of the books^ 
deeds, writings, and accounts of the said company and their creditors, to examine into 
the said claims, and enquire and state when the same were respectively incurred, and for 
what consideration they were originally contracted ; and upon what consideration the 
^claimants became intitled thereto, together with their opinion of the justness and reason- 
ableness of such debts ; and for that purpose the creditors are to deliver unto such 
officers and at such place within the City of London as the said commissioners, or two of 
them, shall appoint, of which notica shall be given in the London Gazette, an account 
of their respective claims, with a copy of their securities for the same ; and such of the 
said creditors as reside in Great Britain or Ireland, shall make their claims on or befoiie 
tlie 30th of August, 1750, and such as are resident on the coast of Africa, or elsewhere 
beyond the seas, shall make their claims on or before the SOth of December, 1750, and 
the directors and officers of the said company, and all other persons whom the commis* 
sioners shall think iit to examine touching the said matters, are required to attend the 
commissioners at the times and places they shall appoint, ana to give the be^t informal 
tion they can touching the said claims ; and to produce all books and papers in their 
custody or power relating thereto ; and the commissioners, or two of them, are au- 
thorized to administer an oath for the better disicovery of the truth of the said facts { ss oeo. t. 
and they are to close their examinations of allihe claims that i^aU be made by such ofp..Mi. 
the creditors who reside in Great Britain, or Ireland, on or before the Slst of Januaiy^ 
1750; and of such as reside in Africa or other parts beyond the seas, on or before the 
28th of February, 1 750 ; and are to lay the accounts of their proceedings before the p^^r 
liament with all convenient speed. If any person summoned shall neglect or refuse to 
appear and be examined touching the matters and thiogs by this act directed to be en- 
quired into, or shall refuse to answer, or shall not fully answer to the satisfaction of the 
commissioners all questions put ±o them, as well by word of mouth as by intferrpgatorJQS 
in writing, or shall refuse or neglect to produce all books of accounts and papers in their 
custody or power relating to the premises, any two of the commissioners may commit 
such person to such piison as they shaH think fit, tq remain there without bail or main- p. m. 
prize until he shall submit in all things aforesaid ; and the commissioners, where any 
person shall be committed for refusing to answer^ or for not fUUy answering any such 
question, shall specify the question in their warrant and commitment. 

The Royal African Company, &c. are restrained fpr one year to foe computed froip 
the 17th of March, 1749, from assigning or disposing of any of their military stores, 
ammunition, slaves, canoes, vessels, and things necessary for the use or defence of their 
forts and settlements ; and all actions and suits for recoveiy of any debt due by, Qr con** 
tracted on behalf of, the said company, shall be stayed for one ye^y to be computed 
from the said 17th of March, 1749. 

Hhe remainder of this act is about Mr. David Criditon then in custofiy, and t^ 
charges of obtaining the act, &c. And another was made in the succeeding session^ 
viz. 24 G^o. 2. for allowing further time to the commissioners ^pointed by and in per- 
nuance of the preceding act, to enquire into the claim of certain creditors of 4^ 
Royal African Company, &c. viz. till the 12th of January, 1752. 

This act recites the two preceding ones, ami in pursuance of them, that a survey had st gm. &. 
ibeen taken of aM the forts and castles of the Royal African Company on -the coast ^^"^^** 
Africa^ hy Captain Thomas Pye, xomn(iander of Jus M^styXahip Jiumber^ ;aQd of the 
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quantity, number, and quality of cannon, and their military stores, canoe-men, castle 
slaves, canoes, and vessels, then at each respective fort belonging to the said Royal 

p. 773. African Company. And whereas the said company are wilHng to surrender all and sin- 
gular their lands, forts, &c. and all their estate, property, interests, and effects what- 
soever, for such compensation and satisfaction, and to be applied in such manner as 
herein after is expressed and directed : be it therefore enacted, that the Royal Afri- 
<^an comjpany of England, from and after the 10th day of April, 1752, shall be, and 
they are hereby absolutely divested ofj and from their said charter, lands, forts, castles, 
&c. and all other their estate, property, and effects whatsoever ; and that all and every 
the British forts, lands, castles, settlements, and factories on the coast of Africa, begin- 
ning at port Sallee, and extending to the Cape of Good Hope inclusive, which were 
granted to the said company by the said charter, or which have been since erected or 
purchased by the said company ; and all other the regions, countries, &c. lying and being 
within the aforesaid limits, and the islands near adjoining to those coasts, and compre- 
hended within the limits described by the said charter, and which now are, or at any 
time heretofore have been in the possession of, or claimed by the said Royal African 
Company of England, together with the cannon, and other military stores, canoe-men, 
&c. at and belonging to the said forts, castles, &c. such stores as have been made use of 
in the service of the forts, and such canoe-men and slaves as may have died since the 
taking of the said survey, only excepted, and also all contracts and agreements, made 
by, or for, or on the behalf of the said Royal African Company, with any of the kings, 
princes, or natives, &c. and all other the property, estate, and effects whatsoever of the 
^5Geo.«. said Royal African Company, shall, from and after the said 10th of April, 17J2, be 

p* 77T. vested in, and the same and every of them are, and is hereby fully and absolutely vested 
in the said corporation, called and known by the name of The Company of Merchants 
trading to Africa, and their successors, freed and absolutely discharged of and from all 
dlalms and demands of the said Royal African Company and their creditors. 

Provided always, that the divesting of the said Royal African Company of their 
charter, and vesting the before-mentioned premises in the said company of merchants 
trading to Africa, shall not extend to give the said company, or their committee, 
any other rights, privileges, or powers, than such as are given to the said company 
by the afore recited act of 23 Geo. 2. 

And Bance Island, in the river Sierra Leon, with its forts and buildings, appear- 
ing to belong to Alexander Grant, John Sargent, and Richard Oswald of London, 
merchants, they shall continue in the quiet possession of it, and it shall be absolutely 

P* '^7« vested in them, their heirs and assigns ; any thing herein or in any former acts to the 
contrary notwithstanding ; though with the proviso, that it shall never be lawful for them 
to alienate their right and interest therein to any foreign person. 

The new company of merchants may, with the consent of the commissioners for trade 
and plantations, raise and arm, train and muster, such military forces as to them shall 
seem requisite and necessary, and subject them to martial discipline, so as the punish- 
ment does not extend to the loss of life or limb. 

IP. 778. They may also erect courts of judicature for hearing and determining all causes on 
account of maritime bargains, &c. or concerning any person residing within the bounds 
and limits aforesaid. 

Provided nevertheless, that his Majesty, his heirs and successors, shall have full 
power, at his or their will and pleasure, from time to time, by his or their sign 
manud, to revoke all such powers which shall be given to any persons for raising, 
arming, and training the military forces, and all such rules and regulations as shall be 
given or established, and to grant all military powers on the said African coast, and 
establish such rules and regulations as he or they shall from time to time think fit ; and 
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also to revoke and repeal all such courts of justice as shall be erected ; and to erect 
and establish such other courts of justice there, as he or they shall from time to time 

think fit. 

And be it further enacted, that all contracts and agreements which have been made 
T)y the said Royal African Company with any of the kings, &c. on the said coasts, and 
all deeds, &c. which did belong to the said company, shall, on or before the said 10th 
day of April, 1752, be delivered over to the said company of merchants trading to 

Africa, &c. 

And for making a full compensation and satisfaction to the Royal African Company ^- '''^•* 
for their said charter, lands, K)rts, castles, &c. Be it enacted, that out of all or any the 
aids or supplies granted to his Majesty in this session of Parliament, there may, and ' 
shall be applied and paid, the sum of one hundred and twelve thousand one hundred 
and forty-two pounds, three shillings, and three-pence, without account, to such per- 
sons, and in such proportion, and in such manner as is herein after particularly directed 
and appointed. 

That out of the same sum of 1 12,142/. Ss.Sd. the commissioners of his Majesty's treasury, 
or any three of them for the time being, do issue and pay the sum of one thousand six 
hundred and ninety-five pounds, and three shilhngs, to Richard Edwards and Edmund 
Sawyer, Esqrs. two of the Masters of the High Court of Chancery, and John Wa^le, 
Esq. one other of the Masters, and also Accomptant-General of the said court ; being 
the commissioners appointed to examine and state the claims of the creditors of the said 
Royal African Company, by the 23d of his present Majesty, for their trouble^ and in 
satisfaction of the expences of executing the said commission. 

And it is further enacted, that out of the aforesaid sum of 112,142/. 3^. 3d. the further 
sum of eighty-four thousand six hundred and fifty-two pounds, twelve shillings, and 
seven-pence, be distributed and paid to the several creditors mentioned and set forth in 
the second schedule to this act annexed, in the respective sums and proportions- therein 
mentioned, in full satisfaction of all and every their demands. 

That twenty-three thousand six hundred and eighty-eight pounds, fiifteen shillings, 2500.2. 
and five-pence, be paid and divided to and amongst the persons named in the third sche- ^* ^^' 
dale to this act annexed, in the sums and proportions therein mentioned, being such of 
the proprietors of African transferable stock as were possessed of the same on the 3ist 
day of December, in the year of our Lord 1748, the same being computed to be at, and 
after the rate of ten pounds per centum on the said stock, so possessed by them at that 
time, in full of all their right and title to the same, or any part thereof. 

That the sum of two thousand one hundred and five pounds, twelve shillings, and 
three-pence, residue of the said sum of 112,142/. 3^. 3rf. be paid and divided to and 
amongst the persons named in the fourth schedule to this act annexed, the sums and 
proportion therein mentioned, being such of the proprietors of African transferrable 
stock as have become possessed of the same since the said 21st of December, 1748> 
being computed to be at and after the rate of five pounds per centum on the stock so 
possessed by them, in full of all their right and title to the same or any part thereof.. 

And be it further enacted, that from and after the said 10th of April, 1752^ the said 
Royal African Company shall cease to be a corporation, and all claims and demands 
against it, &c. are hereby declared to be null and void, &c. 

And that the said Richard Edwards, Edmund Sawyer, and John Waple^ Esqrs. or p. •'^J- 
such other of the Masters of the High Court of Chancery as may be herearter appointed, 
shall be constituted and appointed commissioners for the making out and delivering cer* 
tificates to all the creditors of the said Royal African Company, and the proprietors .of 
their stock in the said schedules particularly mentioned, and for other tlie purposes in 
this act contained, for the space of two years, to be computed from the 1st of Januaiiy 
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1752. And tli6 said commissfoners, or any two of them, arfe hereby impow^red an<l 
required with all convenient ipeed to make out,, under their hands^ and to deliver std 
and every the creditors of the said company, and to the several proprietors of Alricaa 
transferrable stock, m'entioned in the said several schedules, certificates ef what is due, 
or allowed to them respectively as aforesaid, and to take proper receipts for thift same. 

And in case of any of the creditors' or projirietors' death, or becoming bankrupts^ this 
certificate shall be delivered to their respective executors or assignees. 

And be it further enacted, that all the creditors of the said company, and proprietdnl 
of their stock, on receipt of the certificate herein before directed to be !made out imd 
delivered, shall, upon tneir respective corporal oaths, which the feaid commissioners ar0 
hereby authorised to administer, produce and deliver up to the said commissioners, ail 
and singular the bonds, bills, '&c. relating to their respective debts, which at the time of 
the examination of their claims, or that of receiving thfe said certflScate^ were, or shall 
be, in their hands, which the said commissioners are hereby impowered and required to 
cancel and destroy ; and the commissioners are hereby impowered to stop and Iretain the 
certificates of such as ishall noi deHver up the securities to their satisfactiofi^ or as they 
shall require. 

And that the creditors and proprietors, or their executors or ass^e^, shall attend 
the said commissioners, on ^uch days and times, tod at such place, within the cities of 
London or Westminster, as the said commissioners shall smpoint in the London Gazette. 

That the Lord High Treasurer, or any three or more of the c6mmissi(mefs, toe herel^ 
authorised and impowered, on tender to them of the certificates, to issue and pay to the 
persons named in them, the several sums therein respectively contained. 

Tliat in case of the death of any of the corfimissioners, others shall be appointed by 
the Lord High Chancellor ; and the cotamis^oilers are hereby required to lay accounts 
of their proceedings before the parliament. 

And it is ftirther enacted, that the said company of merchants trading to Africii, 
and their successors, are hereby required, with all convenient speed, to sell and dispose 
of all the goods, wares, and merchandize 6f the said Royal African Company, wnich 
shall come to the hands of the said company of merchants or their agents, the military 
stores, slaves, canoes, and vessels, in the nrst schedule to this act annexed, excepted, 
for the best price that can be got for the same ; and that the said company of mercnants 
do every session of parliament, until the whole shall be disposed of, lay beforie both 
houses of parliament, an account of the disposition of the said goods, &c. 

And that the said commissioners shall and may take for each certificate from the 
parties obtaining the same, a sum not exceeding the rate of two pounds per cent, upon 
the money contained therein, where the sum shall not be more than one hundred pounds; 
and a sum not exceeding one pound per cent, where the money contained therein is 
above one hundred pounds, and not exceeding one thousand pounds ; and a sum not 
exceeding ten shillings per cent, where the money contained therein does exceed one 
thousand pounds ; which respective sums, and no more, the said commissioners shall 
and may demand and take, in full recompence for all trouble and expences which they 
or their clerks, &c. shall be at, in the execution of the powers thereby given them. 
P.7S4. And whereas, at a general meeting of the creditors of the said Royal African Com- 
pany, on the 4th of March 1747, Robert Myre and William Mills, of London, mer* 
chants, and John Leapidge, stationer, with others, were chosen and appointed by the 
siaid creditors, to solicit a satisfaction for the just debts due and owing to them ; and as 
it is reasonable that all the said creditors should contribute to the charges of such solicit 
tation, and a proportionable part of the expenses for obtaining this and the last act ; 
every creditor of the said company whose name is expressed in the second schedule, 
shall pay to the said Robert Myre, &c. or one of them, a contribution, at, and after 
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the rate of two pounds per cent, upon the sum in the said schedule expressed, to be by 
them, the said Robert Myre, &c. applied in payment of all such charges and expences 
-as they have been or shall be at, &c. arid no one of the said creditors shall have a cer- 
tificate of, or for, his or her said debt or claim from the said commissioners, until he, 
or she, shall produce to them a note in writing, under the hands of the said Robert 
Myre, &c. or one of them, expressing the receipt of the said contribution. And the 
said Robert Myre, &c. shall, on or before the lOtli of May, 1754, or within three p. 785. 
calendar months next after all the contributions aforesaid shall have been paid, if the 
same shall be sooner paid, lay and submit an account thereof, and of their payments 
and disbursements, in writing under their hands before the said commissioners for 
their examination and allowance ; and shall dispose of tlie balance then remaining in 
their hands, if any, in such manner as the said creditors at a general meeting to be 
summoned for that purpose by advertisement in the London Gazette, or the major part 
in value of the creditors, at such meeting, shall resolve, agree, or direct 

And whereas there is a considerable sum of money due to William Newland, the soli- 
citor to the Royal African Company, for his fees, labour, and disbursements, in diverse 
tolicitations oh their account in their general business since the 31st of December 1749; 
and it being just and reasonable that all the proprietors of the transibrrable stock of the 
said company should contribute to a proportionable part of the expences for obtaining 
the last and present act, every proprietor of the said company, whose names are ex- 
pressed in the third and fourth schedules to this act annexed, shall pay to John VaugKan, 
iSolomOn Ashley, and IKbye Lake, Esqrs. Captaan Thomas Collet, and Samuel Exell, 
Gentleman, or one of them, a contribution, at, and after tlie rate of two pounds per 
centum, fc^r and upon the respective iums in the said respective schedules expressed to 
be payable to tlie persons therein mentioned, to be by them the said John Vaughan, 
Esq. &c. applied in payment of such sums as are now due to the said William Newland, 
on the account before-mentioned ; and a proportionable part of the charges for obtain- 
ing the said acts, in such manner as shall be adjudged and directed by the said commis- 85 Geo. s. 
sioners in writing under their respective hands ; and no one of the said proprietors ^* ^^^ 
shall have a certificate for his or her said share and proportion from the said commis- 
sioners, until he or she sh^U produce to them a tiote m writing, under tlic hands of the 
said John Vaughan, Esq. &c. or one of them, expressing the receipt of the said con- 
tribution ; and the said John Vaughan, Esq. &c. shall, on or before the 10th of May, 
1754, or within three calendar months next after all the contributions aforesaid shall 
liave been paid, if the same shall be sooner paid, lay an account thereof, and of their 
payments and disbursements, in writiag under their hands, before the said commission- 
ers for their examination and allowance, and shall di5^ose of the balance then remain- 
ing in their hands, if any, in such manner as the said creditors at a general meeting to 
be summoned for that purpose, by an advertisement in the London Gazette, or the 
major part of them in value, present at such meeting, shall direct and appoint. 

This act shall be taken and deemed as a public act, &c. 

The old company being thus divested of their charter, the trade to Africa became 
free and open to all his Majesty's subjects, but was and is still carried on under the di- 
rection and subject to the by-laws of a new set of merchants, styled. The Committee of 
the Company of Merchants traditig to Africa ; and by an act of parliament passed in the 
year 1765, all the British fbrts and settlements upon the coast of Africa, lying between 
the port of Sallee and Cape Rouge, together with all the property, estate, and effects 
of the company of merchants trading to Africa, in or upon the said forts, settlements, 
and their dependencies, are vested in his Majesty King George 111. and other regula- 
tions are made, for securing^ extending, and improving the trade to Africa, which has 
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restored it to a flourishing state ; and an annual grant is made by parliament of from 
13,000/. to 15,000/. for repairing and maintaining the forts. 

Our exports for this trade are cloths, and other woollens, muslins, and some other 
India goods, spices, drugs, tobacco, sugar, dying woods, alum, paper, steel, iron, 
lead, toys, mercery and hardware, ivory and box combs, glass beads, &c. And our re- 
turns from thence are slaves, gum Senegal, ostrich feaUiers, indigo, gold dust, dates, 
Damas rasins, copper, wax, wool, goat-skins, coral, bitter almonds, &c. In which de- 
scription I include the particulars of that small branch of trade we carry on from hence 
with Sallee, Tunis, Tripoli, and Algiers. 

I shall in the next place give some account of the original of our trade to India, and 
of the first institution of a company for carrying it on. 

Of the Trade between Great Britain and Asiay more especially that carried on by our 

East India Company. 

Our knowledge of the East Indies was early, and is very reasonably supposed to be de- 
rived to us from the Romans during their settlement among us ; though it is not said 
that any commerce was attempted with those parts till the celebrated Alfred, who so 
gloriously filled the British throne, sent, in 883, a favourite ecclesiastic, one Sighelmus, 
with alms for the poor distressed Christians of St. TTiomas and St. Bartholomew in the 
Indies ; this we learn from the Saxon annals, and though an extraordinary event, they 
alone would put it past doubt, had we not the confirmation of it from William of 
Malmsbury, who writes, that the said Sighelmus left in the treasuiy of Sherbum church 
in Dorsetshire, of which on his return he was made bishop,, some jewels and spices that 
he had brought with him from Asia. 

Tliis voyage however was not soon repeated by any other, and it was still later before 
any trade was settled from hence ; the Venetians, as I have already mentioned in this 
work, having supplied us always with the Asiatic commodities, till the eyes of our mer- 
chants were opened to the advantages which a direct trade would produce ; they 
solicited the piotection of the throne to their infant engagements, and after struggling 
with many difficulties and oppositions from jarring interests, have at last happily brought 
the company trading there, to be at least second, if not ranked as a first, among the 
most opulent associations in the worlds 

It is said, that in the year 1527, one Mr. Robert Thome, of London, then settled at 
Seville in Spain, was the first that ever recommended the establishing an East India 
trade from England, and added such strong reasons to his proposals, which both books 
and experience had furnished him with, as would have been more than sufficient, in this 
enlightened age, to have rendered his schemes successful ; but in that dawn of com- 
mercial knowledge, people were timorous of engaging in such a bold undeitaking as this 
then appeared to be, and consequently the aims of this judicious gentleman, for his 
country's prosperity, were rendered abortive by the pusillanimity of those they were ad- 
dressed to. And though many English ships, and more Englishmen, in foreign bot- 
toms, were successively going there, and by their accounts made it appear how easy an 
estabhshment of factories, &c. would be to their countrymen in those parts, nothing 
was done in it till Queen Elizabeth's reign, when several great men and eminent 
merchants began to entertain a design of establishing such a commerce. And in 
order to do it the more securely, they solicited her Majesty for an exclusive charter, 
which she accordingly granted them on the 31st of December, 1600, in the 4Sd year of 
her reign ; thereby constituting them a body corporate, by the style of The Governor 
and Company of the Merchants of London, trading to the East Indies, with a common 
Ma}> and to be managed by a governor and twenty directors, yearly to be chosen, on 
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the 1st of July, or within six dajrs after. She likewise granted them llie privilege of 
making by-laws, allowed them to export goods custom-free for four years, with a per- 
mission also to carry out thirty thousand pounds, every voyage, of foreign coin, pro- 
vided they brought an equal sum of similar specie into these kingdoms by their trade. 

This charter was for fifteen years, and her Majesty engaged to grant no other during 
that term ; but this cession was with the proviso, tliat if within the said space tliis 
charter should appear to be in any respect detrimental to the public, it should upoi> 
two years' warning, under the privy seal, become void ; but if experience should evince 
the contrary, and this new corporation appear to be a public benefit, then she promises 
to renew their charter, with such additional and favourable clauses, as shall be requisite 
to promote the advantage of the company and the kingdom. 

In consequence of this charter, the company lost no time in raising a joint stock for 
promoting their design of carrying their project immediately into execution ; in which 
they were so successful, as soon to find themselves masters of seventy-two thousand 
pounds, no small sum at that time, with which they determined to commence their 
trade, and gave beginning to it by fitting out five able ships for the first voyage ; of 
which squadron the Dragon, of six hundred tons, was admiral, the Hector, of three 
hundred tons, vice-admiral, the Susannah and Ascension, of two hundred tons each, and 
the Guest, a store ship, of an hundred and thirty tons burthen ; the whole compliment 
of men was four hundred and twenty ; the expence of equipping them forty-fivc thou- 
sand pounds ; and the remaining twenty-seven thousand pounds of their cash was ex- 
pended in the purchase of their cargoes. 

They sailed from Torbay on the 2d of May, 1601, and continued their voyage to 
India, without any remarkable accident ; and the admiral. Captain James Lancaster, 
there made a treaty with the King of Achen, sent a pinnace to the Moluccas, and set- 
tled a factory in the island of Java ; after which he retuirned here in safety, and brought 
good profit with him. 

The death of Queen Elizabeth soon after made way for King James's accession to the 
throne, in whom this company found a powerful protector, not only by his counte- 
nancing their proceedings, but by affording them all the assistance they could desire, 
which, together with the advantages resulting from the first voyage, animated them to 
fresh engagements : and they fitted out a second squadron of four ships, under the com- 
mand of Sir Henry Middleton, which proceeded in 1604, for the Moluccas and Java, 
where they were well received by all the Indian princes, though their treatment from 
the Dutch was very indifferent, who, had they retained any gratitude, it must have made 
them rather caress than ill use their quondam preservers ; but, jealous of a rival in this 
beneficial trade, they lost all remembrance of their obligations, and opprobriously tra- 
duced the English to the natives, by misrepresenting them as a cruel, unjust, and am- 
bitious people, whose intentions were not to trade fairly with them, but to seize tlieir 
country, and forcibly take from them what they liked ; however, this insidious behaviour 
had not all the effect our Batavian neighbours intended, as the King of Ternate ex- 
pressed a regard for our countrymen in his letter to King James, notwithstanding tlie 
Dutch, as he therein informs his British Majesty, had used their utmost endeavours to. 
alienate their esteem, and destroy the good opinion which both he and his subjects had. 
entertained of the English, ever since Sir Francis Drake had visited their island. 

In 1 607 the company undertook a third voyage with tliree ships only, which they suc- 
cessfully performed, especially in the Moluccas ; and though the Dutch repeated their, 
ill usage, yet they could not hinder these ships from procuring a valuable cargo of spice,| 
which they brought safely to the Downs, May 10, 1610, with thi§. remarkable^ instance, 
of Providence, that in this whole voyage, out and home, they hacj not lost a single man. 
In this squadron Captain William Hawkins embarked, to whom was given the title of 
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the King's Ambassador to the Great Mogul, by whom he waa very kindly received, aiid 
had the good fortune, by his prudent address and management, to settle a fHendly cori. 
respondence between the two courts. 

His Majesty King James, in the month of May, 1609, was pleased to enlarge the 
company's charter in the manner they had requested ; and not only so, but he made it 
perpetual, which gave them such fresh spirits, that they built a ship of one thousand 
two hundred tons burthen ; wliich I mention, as this was the first ma,rine construction 
of any large dimensions in England ; it having been custonuury til] then, to build or 

Kurchase all great ships from the Hanse towns ; and being so extraordinary a thing, the 
ang, the Prince of Wales, and most of the chief nobility, went down to Deptford to 
dine aboard her, and were served entirely upon china. 

I might here enter into a detail of the company's progression in their trade, settle- 
ments, and their contests with the Dutch and Portuguese, till I brought my reader to 
that unparalleled scene of barbarity perpetrated by the former at Amboyna ; but the 
troubles in England, during the civil wai', affected the commerce of England so much, 
that no material improvements were made in it until the restoration of King Charles II. 
It was one of the earliest acts of his reign to revive and settle the trade of the East 
India Company, which he effected by granting them a new charter, dated the 3d of 
April, 1661, confirming thereby not only their former privileges, but making consider* 
able additions to them ; he enlarged the quantity of bulUon they before had liberty to 
export each voyage to 50,0001. though with the former proviso, that their trade should 
introduce an equivalent, in that or foreign specie ; their exclusive trade was confirmed^ 
and he gave them a power to license others to traffic in the Indies ; but this charter 
still retained the condition of the first, that it should be vacated upon three years' no* 
tice, if it was found to be detrimental to the nation. 

His Majesty, in his marriage treaty with the Infanta of Portugal^ had it stipulated^ 
that the island of Bombay should be ceded to him as a part of her portion, and after his 
having built a fort there, he made it over to the company in fee-tail, who have re- 
mained masters of it ever since ; besides which favour, he granted them two new 
charters in the 28th and S5th years of his reign. But they having been put to great 
expences, by the intrigues and violence of the Dutch in the latter part of it, and thia 
cunning people having found means to soften that Prince's resentments, the company's 
trade languished till King James II.'s accession to the throne, who proved a poweiiiil 
protector, and granted them greater privileges than they knew how rightly or advan* 
tageously to use, otherwise they might have increased their commerce, as they are now 
placed on so good a footing both at home and abroad ; but this prosperous condition 
was reserved as a reward for a more prudent set of people afterwards. 

King William and Queen Mary granted a new charter to the company, dated the 7tk 
of October, 1693, wherein their former charters were confirmed ; and another of regu^ 
lations was granted by their Majesties on the 10th of November following ; by whicb 
new grants they were enabled to take in a fresh subscription for seven hundred and 
Ibrty-four thousand pounds, and tied down to make public sales by inch of candle ; to 
epLpoTt yearly of the manufactures of this kingdom, to the value of one hundred thou- 
sand pounds ; and annually to furnish the crown with five hundred tons of the best salt* 
Setre at the rate of thirty-eight pounds ten shillings per ton, in time of peace, and at 
)rty-five pounds per ton, in time of war : they were also directed to make no dividend 
on their stocks but in money only. This charter was to continue in force for twenty^ 
©ne years, provided the governor and company complied exactly with the rules therein* 
prescribed, and likewise with such other orders, directions, additions, qualifications^ 
•ad restrictions, w thek Msyesties^ by and with the advice of their Ftivy^Council, shall 
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think fit to appoint, on or before the 29th of September, 1 694, otherwise all their powet 
and privileges might be determined and taken away by letters of revocation. 

And in pursuance of this proviso, another charter of regulations was granted to the said 
Company under the great seal of England, on the 28th of September, 1 694, in the sixth 
year of their Majesties' reign.; prescribing, among other things, that in the month of 
August, yearly, the governor and company should present to the Privy-Council, a true 
account, fairly written, under the governor and deputy-governor's hand, of the nature, 
. quality, value, and prime cost of the manufactures of this company by them exported, 
' and from what place ; and this upon the oaths of the proper officers and servants of the 
company. And it was further ordered, that none of these goods should be agahi landed 
in England, or carried elsewhere, than within the limits of the company's charter. It 
was likewise directed, that on the application in writing of any six or more of the pro- 
prietors, possessing each one thousand pounds capital stock, demanding a general court 
of tlie said company to be called, the governor or deputy-governor should be obliged 
within eight days to call such court ; and that it should not be adjourned, but by the 
consent of the majority of the proprietors then assembled : and the company were re- 
quired to signify their acceptance of, and submission to, these and other restrictions, 
under penalty of its being dissolved. 

But though these charters and regulations seemed fully to confirm, at the same time 
that they enlarged the company's privilege and power, yet they proved but a prelude to 
the dissolution of both ; as their rights were contested by a set of interlopers, under a 
pretence that the crown could not grant an exclusive charter ; and the government's 
wants inchning the ministry to listen to the offers of a loan from other hands, though 
on terms they ought to have rejected, hastened the destruction of an association seem- 
ingly so firmly established, to the ruiu of many thousands, who had embarked in it 
under the sanction of the crown : for this new set of people, who were willing to ad- 
vance their money, though intimidated from doing it without a better surety than what 
had hitherto been esteemed, I mean the King's prerogative, at last agreed with the mi- 
nistry to lend them two millions under a parliamentary security ; at an interest of 8 per 
cent, and an act to incorporate them, which passed in 1698 ; so that hereby two com-g^^^ ,q , 
panics trading to the East Indies were established, and subsisted at tlie same time. Wiii. s. 

This act was not obtained, however, without a strong opposition from the old com- ^'^^^^ *^" 
pany, who followed the bill into the House of Lords ; but had the mortification to see 
it pass, under the supposition of its being for the public's advantage. And this occur- 
rence reduced them to the necessity of endeavouring an accommodation with their new 
rival, which being for the common benefit of both, was settled under several ^ticles ; 
and amongst them, that a joint trade should be, for seven years, carried on, though with 
different stocks and separate servants, who sometimes acted jointly, and at others go- 
vcrned alternately, under the direction of their own masters. But this double-headed 
government being found inconvenient, and the seven years spun out, it was mutually 
agreed by the two companies to form themselves into one, which they accordingly did . 
in 1705, though they could not bring their factors at all places into the same union till 
three or four years after, nor carry on their business with the advantages they had rea-. 
son to hope, unassisted by the ministry, whose attention was now solely engrossed by 
the foreign wars we were then engaged in, and the company left to take care of itself, by 
finding out some means to obtain such favourable regulations, as might effectually 
remedy the inconveniences that had resulted from the uniting two companies, before 
so differing in their interests. And, in order to obtain such a law as was requisite for 
this pui-pose, they tempted the government by a tendered loan of a million and two hun-6 Annee. 
dred thousand pounds, extra of what was before lent, to grant them such parliamentary ^*- ■^^•- *- 
assistance towards carrying on their tradie, as they required, and which incorporated 
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til em under the title of The united Company of Merchants of England, trading to the 
East Indies : it likewise enacted, that this company shall pay into tlie Exchequer 
1 ,200,0001. 

stci. 2. That they may borrow by their common seal on their united stock, so as the principal 
money owing do not exceed 1 ,500,0001. above what might lawfully have been borrowed 
before this act. 

Sect. 3. In case the general court of tlie said English company shall think fit, they may call 

in monies from their adventurers, towards raising the said 1,200,0001. or the repaying 
the money borrowed to that purpose ; and in case any member shall neglect to pay hb 
share of the monies called in, or which the said companies, in pursuance of 9 W. 3. 
cap. 44. or their charters, shall call in for carrying on their trade, by notice fixed on 
the Royal Exchange London, the companies may stop the dividends payable to such 
member, and apply the same towards such payment, and also stop the transfers of the 
^ shares of such defaulter, and charge him with interest at 6 per cent, for the monies ne- 
glected to be paid j and if the principal and interest be not paid in three months, the 
company may sell so much of the stock of the defaulter as will pay the same. 

Sect. i. The said 1,200,0001. shall be deemed an additioji to the stock of the English com- 
pan\' and be tax free. 

Sect. 5. The united stock of the said English company shall be subject to the debts contracted 

by the said company. 

Sect. 6. ^f]|g proviso in 9 W. 3. cap. 44, and in the charters of the said company for reduc* 

tion upon three years' notice, upon repayment of the 2,000,0001. payed in, and the ar- 
reare of the payments at 8 per cent, is repealed. 

s ct.T. Persons intituled to 7,200l. part of the 2,000,0001. who have united their stock to the 

corporation's, and who carry on a trade for their separate use, may hold their propor- 
tion of the annuity, as if this act had not been made. But the English company may 
affix notice on the RoyaJ Exchange, of their intention to repay 7,200l. at the end of 
three years ; and in case the company pay the same, and the annuities at 8 per cent, for 
the same, then the said stock of 7,200l. and trade, shall be vested in the company. 

Besides the above particulars, many others were enacted, concerning their stock and 
payment of customs, &c. by the acts already mentioned, and several succeeding ones ; 
and as it was found in the beginning of King George the First's reign, that several at- 
tempts had been made to discover the secrets of the company's trade, for the informa- 

^p. 2i!* tion and advantage of foreigners, a law was obtained to prevent and remedy this mis- 
chievous intent, and also to destroy the interloping trade, by inflicting subsequent pu- 
nishment, on the infringers or violators of it. 

Sect. 7. If any of his Majesty's subjects shall repair to, or be in, the East Indies, or such places of 

Asia, Africa, and America, beyond the Cape of Bona Esperanza, to the straits of Magel- 
lan, where any trade of merchandize may be had, contrary to the laws in being, every 
person, so offending, shall be liable to such punishment as by any law in being may be 
inflicted for such an offence. 

^ qT'^'o It shall be lawful for the united company of merchants of England trading to the 
East Indies, and their successors, to arrest such persons within the limits aforesaid, and 
send them to England to answer for their said offence. 

Every person who shall solicit for, obtain, or act under any commission from any 
foreign state, to sail or trade to the East Indies, &c. shall forfeit 5001. 

7 Geo. 1. If afiy of his Majesty's subjects shall repair or trade to the East Indies, or places be- 

i:.24. s. 1. yond the Cape of Good Hope, mentioned in former acts, contrary to any law in being, 

. It shall be lawful for the Attorney General, or for the united company trading to the 

East Indies, within six years, to file in any of the courts at Westminster, informations 

against such offenders. And, if found guilty, the court shall give judgment against him»- 
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by fine and imprisonment, as it shall think fit, and award the prosecutor costs j but, if 
tlie defendant is acquitted, the company shall pay him costs. 

All contracts made by any of his Majesty's subjects, or in trust for them, on the loan Sect.?. 
of monies by way of bottomry, on any ship in the service of foreigners, and bound to 
the East Indies, &c. and all contracts for supplying any such ship with goods or pro- 
visions, and all copartnerships relating to any such voyage, and agreements for the 
wages of persons serving on board any such ships, shall be void. 

Every subject of his Majesty who shall go to the East Indies, &c. contrary to the laws sect.s. 
in being, shall be deemed to have traded there ; and all the goods there purchased by 
any such offender, or found in his custody, or in the custody of any other in trust for 
him by his order, shall be forfeited, and double the value. 

All goods shipped on board any ship bound for the East Indies, &c. except goods of ^***- 
the company, or such as are licensed by them, and the stores for such ship, and all 
goods taken out of such ship on her voyage homeward before her arrival, shall be for- 
feited, and double the value ; and the master, or other officer, knowingly permitting 
such goods to be shipped, or taken out of such ship, shall forfeit for every offence 1,000L 
and shall not be entitled to any wages ; nor shall the company be obliged to pay any 
wages to such master, &c. but shall have an allowance in respect thereof, out of the 
monies payable on account of the ship. 

. It shall be lawful for the Attorney General, at the relation of the company, or by his Sect. 5. 
own authority, to exhibit bills of complaint in the Exchequer against any persons 
trading to or from the East Indies, &c. contrary to law, for discovery of such their 
trading, &c. and for recovery of the duties and damages herein mentioned, waving in 
«ucli bills all penalties for the matters in such bill contained ; and sucli persons shall 
pay to his Majesty the customs of the goods aiising by the said unlawful trade, and 
shall answer to the company 301. per cent, according to the value thereof in England ; 
and if such offenders pay the customs into his Majesty's Exchequer, and the damages to 
the company, they shall not be prosecuted on any other law for the same offence : and 
if such bills, exhibited at the relation of the company, be dismissed, the company shall 
pay full costs ; and if a decree be obtained against the defendants^ they shall pay costs 
to his Majesty and the relator, &c. 

If any subject of his Majesty shall contribute to, or encourage tlie establishing or® ^o- ^• 
carrying on any foreign company trading to the East Indies, and other places beyond^' '''* ' 
tlie Cape of Good Hope, described in former acts, or shall be interested in the stock or 
actions of such foreign company, every person so offending shall forfeit his share in the 
stock of any such company, together with treble the value thereof, &c. 

If any subject of his Majesty shall have accepted of any trust, or shall know of any sect,4. 
interest which any of his Majesty's subjects shall have in any such foreign company, and 
shall not within six months discover the same in writing to the united company, or their 
court of directors, he shall forfeit treble the value of the interest, &c. 

Every person, who within the time above limited shall voluntarily come to the court 8«ct.6. . 
of directors, and make discovery in writing, of the interest of any of his Majesty's sub- 
jects in the stock of such foreign company, shall have one half of the clear amount of 
the forfeitures arising by this act out of the estate of the persons so interested, &c. 

If any of his Majesty's subjects, other than such as are lawfully authorized, shall go to s«ct.6. 
or be found in the East Indies, the persons so offending are declared to be guilty of a 
'high crime and misdemeanour, and may be prosecuted in any court of Westminster ; 
and being convicted, shall be liable to such corporal punishment, imprisonment, or fine, 
as the court shall think fit, &c. 

Persons so offending may be seized and brought to England, and any justice of peace scct.t^ . 
JDay commit them to Ihe next county goal, till security be given by natural-born sub« 
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jects, to appear in the court where such prosecution shall be commenced, and not td 
depart out of court, or out of the kingdom, without leave of the said court. 

The following acts principally regard the company's stock, with which I shall finish 
the subject of their establishments and polity, and then proceed to say something of 
their trade. 

s.G^o.s.c. The annuity of 160,0001. shall be reduced to 128,0001. in respect of the capital stocJks 

14. Msct. 4. ^£ 3,200,0001. which reduced annuity shall be charged on the same revenues as their 
present annuity, &c. 

Sect. 5. On one year's notice to be giveti by parliament after the 25th of March, 1736, and oii 
repayment of the capital stock of 3,200,0001. and of all arrears of their reduced annuity^^ 
their said annuity shall cease. 

scc^^. Upon one year's notice, after the 25th of March, 1736, to be gi\'en by parliameilt on 
repayment to the company of any sum not less than 500,0001. in part of the capttid 
stock, and on payment of all arrears, due on their reduced annuity ; so much of the sai4 
annuity, as shall bear proportion to the monies paid in part, shall cease. 

stcut. Notwithstanding such redemption, the United company shall continue a body corpo- 
rate by the name of The imited Company of Merchants of England trading to the East 
Indies, and enjoy all privileges which by former acts or charters founded thereon, the 
company might enjoy. 

'Sect. 8. After redemption of the said yearly fund, or one moiety thereof, the company may, 
by by-laws to be made in their general courts, declare what share in the rbmainingf 
stock, &c. shall qualify members to be directors, or to ffive votes in any general courts 

smlil Not vviths tan ding such redemption, the Company shall, subject to the proviso of de^ 
termination herein contatined, enjoy the sole trade to the East Indies, and all places be* 
tween the Cape of Good Hope and the Straits of Magellan ; and if any subjects, other 
than factors, &c. of the company, shall sail or adventure to the East Indies, &c. cvety 
such offender shall incur the loss of all ships employed in such trade, &c. with the guns, 
and ftirniture, and the goods laden thereon, and double the value thereof, &c. 

«cce. 10. The said company shall have powers, by any acts or charters granted to the conipany^ 
not altered by this act, discharged from all provisoes of redemption therein contained^ 
for securing to tliem the sole trade to the East Indies, and for securing their effects, and 
governing their affairs. 

«ect.ii. Provided that upon three years' notice to be given by parliament, after the 25th of 
March, 1766, and repayment of the said capital stock of. 3,2(X),000l. and all arrears of 
annuities payable in respect thereof, the right of the company to the sole trade to Uie 
East Indies, &c. shall cease. 

Sect. 12. Nothing in the above proviso, or in the charter of the 5th of Sept. 10 Will. III. shall 
extend to determine the corporation of the united company, or to exclude tliem froni 
Carrying on a free trade to the East Indies, &c. with their joint stock, &c. in commdn 
with other subjects of his Majesty. 

Sect. is. ^ny notice in writing, signified by the Speaker of the House of Commons, shall be 
deemed proper notice by parliament to the company. 

Sect. u. 'J^y^^ united company are restrained from purchasing hereditaments in Great Britaiii^ 
exceeding in the whole the yearly value of 10,000l. 

fi€ct. IB. Nothing in this act shall prejudice such trade or navigation within the said limits, as 
the South Sea Company are entitled to. 

sGeo.s.c. Nothing herein snail subject the governor and company of the merchants of England, 
tfading to the Levant Seas, to any penalties in respect of their trading into those sfeas. 

sGco.^.c. The reduced annuity of 128,0001. shall be transferred from the duties now charged^ 

«o. 5. «?. and be charged upon the aggregate fund, to be paid to the united company, &c. 

p. ml ^* Whereas Uie said united company of merchants tirading to the Ea^t Lodx^es^ are wiUii^ 

1 
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to advance towards the supply granted for the service of the year 1 744, a million sterl- 




Day, 1760, besides the three years allowed them after tlie expiration of their present 
term, for bringing home, and disposing of their effects, and other purposes ; with power 
to the company to issue out bonds from time to time, with any part, or the whole 
amount of the said milHon sterling, and on such other conditions, &c. as are hereinafter 
made : It is therefore enacted, that the said united company of merchants of England, 
trading to the East Indies, in pursuance of their before recited agreement, shall advance 
into the exchequer, for his Majesty's use, the full sum of one million, on or before the 
29th of September, 1 744, &c. 

And to encourage the company to advance the said million, &c, it is hereby enacted, p. wjc 
that the provisoes contained in the 3d of Geo. II. and all other provisoes contained in 
any other acts, for determining the annuity of the company, and their right to the ex* 
elusive trade to the East Indies, and parts aforesaid, upon the respective notices and 
payments in the same acts mentioned, are hereby repealed and made void ; and the said 
company shall for ever enjoy, not only their present entire 'annuity of 128,00(4. out of 
the revenue charged therewith, but also after the said 29th of September, 1744, they 
shall enjoy a further annuity of 30,0001. computed after the rate of 3 per cent, pw 
ann. &c. 

The East India company under their common seal may borrow money equivalent to P.3«6,stT. 
the million raised for his Majesty's use, over and above the money which might law- 
fiiU V be borrowed thereon before making of this act. 

At any time on a year's notice to be given by parliament, afler the 25th of March, p. sm. 
1745, on the expiration of the said year, and on repayment of the 3,200,OOOl. formerly 
advanced, and of the 1,000,0001. now to be advanced, without any deduction, and on 
the payment of all arrears of tlie said annuities of 128,000L and 30,0001. then the said 
annuity shall cease. 

On a year's notice at any time after the said 25th of March, 1745, to be given by p.sw. 
parliament on the expiration of the said year, and on repayment of any sum not less 
than 500,0001. in part of the said debt of 4,200,0001. and on payment of^^all arrears, &c. 
then so much of the said annuities as shall bear proportion to the several sums paid in 
part, shall, from time to time, as such payments are made, sink and be abated, till their 
whole annuities shall be entirely sunk and determined. 

Notwithstanding such redemption of the annuities of 12,8/XX)1. and S0,000l. the said 
company shall, subject to the proviso of determination, herein after contained, enjoy an 
exclusive traffic to and from the East Indies, and all places between the Cape of Gooijl 
Hope, and Straits of Magellan, andiimits prescribed in the act of 9 Will. III. &c. in as 
ample a manner as the said company could thereby or otherwise lawfully trade thereto : 
And the said East Indies, or places within the limits aforesaid, shall not be resorted tp 
by any other subjects, before the exclusive trade of the India Company is determined': 
And tf any other his Majesty's subjects, shall presume to trade thither during the con-p.sro. 
tinuance of the exclusive trade of the India Company, they shall forfeit their shipa, 
with their guns and furniture belonging, with all their uuling and double the value, &q. 

'riie said India Company shall hereafter for ever,, subject as aforesaid, enjoy all tli^ p. sti. 
profits and powers, as by any former acts of parliament or charters founded Uiereon ar^ 
enacted and established concerning them, under any particular denomination, and not 
altered by this act ; and the same arc hereby confirmed, and shall continue to be en- 
joyed and practised by the said company, for the better securing to them tlie sole an^ 
exclusive trade to the East Indies, &c. and for preventing all other hk , Majesty's sub- 
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jecfs trading thither, and for securing their effects and governing their affiiirs in all rei^ 
spects, as efTectually as if the same things were severally repeated in the body of thil 
act ; subject nevertheless to such restrictions and covenants as are contained in the 
said acts and letters patent now in force, and not hereby altered ; and to the proviso 
following, viz. 
IT Ceo. 2. Provided that on three years' notice to be given by parliament, after March 25, 1760, 
**'^^^ and repayment of the capital stock of 4,200,0001. and all arrears of annuity in respect 
thereof, the company's right to the sole and exclusive trade to the East Indies and 
parts aforesaid, shall cease and determine, &c. 

The company's settlements, and the places they trade to in Persia and India are 
many, as Gombroom, where a factory was established about the year 1613, which cow- 
tinued to govern the whole trade, in respect of the company, in Persia, till the dis*^ 
orders in that country obliged the factors to decamp, to the no small detriment of the 
company's trade, who carried on a very great one to this port. 

Mocha, situated at the entrance of the Red Sed, is a place where the English are 
well received, and carry on a very considerable commerce in coffee, &c. as they do in all 
the adjacent parts of Arabia, though with the risk of being sometimes oppressed by the 
unjust proceedings of the reigning princes, and exposed to the piratical depredators of 
those parts. 

Our factories, forts, and settleitients, on the Indian coast, are at Baroach, Swally, 
Surat, Bombav, Dabul, Carwar, Tellechery, Anjengo, and Conymere, all along toe 
coast of Malaoar ; and turning up to those of Coromandel, we meet with Fort St* 
Oebrge, the principal of our Indian possessions. 

The English formerly had a settlement at Matchulipatam, Narsipore, and several 
other places to the northward on this coast, but were obliged to quit them by the interrup- 
tion they received to their trade from the Rajahs' inipositions. Round Carrango Pointful 
the bay of that name, lies Angerang, where some English from Vizagapatam settled in 
the year 1708, but the factory soon withdrew, and thereby defeated the projected 
scheme of extending their trade that way ; Vizagapatam however continues fortified^ 
and the English their residence there ; the place lies in the kingdom of Golconda, Md 
the next to it is that of Orixa, in which is the town of Balasore, where the Englirii, 
French, and Dutch, have their respective factories, though of very small importance ; 
Pipley, about five leagues from it, had once a settlement, but was deserted for the more 
commodious situation of Hughly arid Calcutta ; several trading towns are dispersed on 
this coast, but the company's chief factory here is that at Fort William, a fort belong- 
ing to Calcutta, situated on the River Hughly, the most westerly branch of the Ganges. 
The fort itself is said to be irregular, and untenable against disciplined troops ; but it 
contains commodious houses for the governor and other superior servants of the East 
India Company. As to the town of Calcutta, it is, to all intents and purposes, an es- 
tablished settlement under an English civil government, having a mayor and alderman, 
upon the footing of our coq)orate cities, and latelv a supreme court of judicature has 
been introduced ; and judges nominated by the king, in virtue of an act of parliament 
for the better administration of justice in the company's settlements in India, were sent 
but, but from the complaints lately exhibited against their proceedings, it should seem as 
if this new regulation will not be permanent. 

The next place on the Continent southward is Merjee, situated on the River Tana- 
cenn, and subject to the King of SJam, where some English were formerly settled as 
private merchants, for which reason the company insisting on their being turned awajp^^ 
and soime misunderstandings arising between their messenger and the natives on this 
occasion, seventy-six of our countrymen were massacred j though the affairs of the eoitar 
l|ltiiy halving since their union been more ]^radex»tly managed, and all things carried 4m 
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•with the greatest regularity, a proper provision is made for the trade of the whole gulf 
from the Ganges* mouth to the extremity of the Peninsula of the Malacca, without any 
extraordinary expence of new colonies. 

. . Our factories of Mocho, Bantal, Cattoun, Bencoolen, Marlborough Fort, and Siilebar, 
on the Island of Sumatra, are so well established as to afford room to suppose we enjoy 
the best share in the traffic of it ; and we had formerly some settlements on the coasts 
f^ Cochin-China, and in the kingdom of Tonquin, though they have been since with- 
drawn ; but an occasional trade is still carried on there, more especially to the kingdom 
last mentioned. 

Our trade to China was once principally carried on at Amoy, but for many years past 
C!anton has had the preference, and seems to have deterniined the gentlemen at Madras 
entirely in its favour, as the impositions of the Mandareens at tlie former became 
intolerable, and forced them to resolve on turning their commerce into this different 
channel. 

The various regulations made by the legislature for settling the commercial transac* 
-tions of the company, and the administration of their civil and military government in 
India, from the year 1781, to the present time, are of too extensive a nature to be 
-inserted at large in this work ; but the substance of the whole may be reduced into a 
small compass. 

Under ^e subsisting charter, the commerce of tlie company has increased beyond all 
•former example, and the conduct of its political concerns, subject to a board of control 
appointed by government at home, promises greater security and permanency to the na- 
tional advantages derived from the exclusive privileges granted to it. For the number 
<^ ships employed in this trade has increased considerably of late years ; for instance, in 
the season of 1787, twenty-nine ships were laden in China for England, of the burthen 
of 700 tons upon an average ; and the same number has been since coi)sij^ned to India 
from London ; and nearly 19,000,000 pounds of different kinds of teas, which constitute 

• only one principal article of their commerce, have been imported, instead of about 
6/XX),000, the usual amount before the duties were lowered by the comn^utation act. 
Finally, the list of ships just published as engaged to be taken up, to be sent out for the 
Mason of 1791, amounts to no less tlian thirty-four ; no greater proof therefore can be 
given of the prosperous and unrivalled commerce of the British East India Company. 

The company's exports from hence are chiefly bullion, of which the proportion with 
the.other particulars of an outward-bound cargo, I believe, is commonly fropi -{- to -f- 

Curts ; the others consisting of lead, iron, guns, powder, match, cloths of various co- 
urs, serges, and other stufis, cochineal, quicksilver, vermillion, rough coral, am- 

• ber, &c. 

And the returns are, pepper, coffee, tea, incense, salpetre, terra japonica, three sorts of 
lack, indigo, myrrh, bezoar, opoponax, vitriol, camphire, china root, sal ammoniac, 
divers gums, and aloes, galbanum, galangals, sagapenum, rhubarb, senna, mirabolans, 
Indian leaf, and many other sorts of drugs, cowries, red-wood, sandal, cane, tutanag, 
raw and wrought silk, caliicoes, white and painted, muslins, cotton wool, and manufac- 
tured into a great variety of things for wear, china, japanned cabinets, &c. arrack, 
diamonds, pearls, and many curiosities, unnecessary to be enumerated here; 1 shall 
therefore close this discourse on our Indian trade, with my sincerest wishes for its cop- 
$tatit prosperity, as notwithstanding the many specious arguments that have been ^sfd 
tO'the contrary, I must consider it a gener^ benefit to the nation. 

And, in pursuance of my plan, I now proceed to treat pf*our American trade in which 

Ibat granted to, and carried on by the South Sea Company, is iirst to be considered ; . I 

shall therefore mention the occasion of its original, and show the uses (hey have frc^i 

^ tiQia to time nmle of their charter. 
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Of the South Sea Company. 

This company, established at the latter end of the seventeenth century, was seem- 
ingly more with a political view of raising money for the government's service than in 
expectation of its carrying on any great trade j as they had neglected every favourable 
opportunity for attempting the conquest of some place in the soutliern parts of America, 
which might have secured the means of extending a commerce in which every prospect 
of advantage must necessarily centre ; but this omission, and its consetjuences, had ren- 
dered the company's stock so low in the public's esteem, that it was at near 4k) per cent, 
discount, w^hen an unexpected accident raised it to such an imaginary value as seemed 
the eflfect qf an infatuation, only to be paralleled by the Mississippi scheme that pre- 
ceded it. 

The French Guinea Company had contracted with Philip V. King of Spain, on his 
mounting the throne of that monarchy, for the introduction of slaves into his American 
dominions, and on this agreement changed its former name to that of the Assiento Com- 
pany ; and being supposed a very beneficial contract, it was an article of the treaty of 
peace at Utrecht, that this contract should be translated to the English, and was ac- 
cordingly signed at the court of Spain, in March 1713, to continue thirty years, under 
various articles, which I excuse giving, as they are now annulled, and in all probability 
will never be renewed. It was in consequence of this contract that the company esta- 
blished factories at Porto Bello, Panama, Carthagena, Vera Cruz, Buenos Ayres, &c. 
which continued till the late war dislodged the factors, and destroyed their settlements. 

The company was obliged to furnish the Spanish colonies with four thousand eight 
hundred negroes yearly, though they might introduce more if they thought proper ; 
and had liberty to send an annual ship of five hundred tons, with goods to be disposed 
of there \ in which, as well as in the negro contract, his Catholic Majesty was a fourth 
part concerned ; but this agreement found many obstacles to its performance, and oc- 
-cassioned divers representations to the court of Spain before it could be carried into ex- 
ecution ; in consequence of which, several articles were altered^ and new ones added, 
previous to the performing any part of it ; and indeed during the time it continued, 
misunderstandings and disputes were continually arising, either about the number of 
negroes or tonnage of the ship ; and when the late rupture happened, it found many 
particulars unsettled, and large sums due from the crown of Spain to the company, 
which on the return of peace were lumped at 100,0001. 

Much more might, and indeed should, have been said about this association ; but as 
their trade is terminated, it would be superfluous to enlarge concerning it in such a 
^ipork as this : I therefore proceed, to give some account 

Of the Hudson^ s Bay Company. 

That part of the world, which gave birth to this company, owes its discovery, as the 
English suppose, to the diligence of that able mariner, whose name it bears, and who 
reaped no other fruit of his labours to discover a north west passage, than thus cou- 
veying to posterity a record of his capacity and diligence, in which at last he perished. 
The Danes insist on their prior knowledge of this part of America. But not to enter 
into a detail of the dispute, nor 'enlarge on the historical accounts of it, I shall content 
myself with informing my reader, that though the expectations of an advantageous trade 
might reasonably have encouraged its being sooner engaged in, yet it was the year 1681 . 
berore any tolerable progress was made in it j and on the 2d of May an exclusive 
'chatter va« granted by King Charles IL in the 33d year of his i?iga» to PriaM. Rupert 
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and his associates, which established tliis branch of trade on the solid footing it has con- 
tinued ever since ; though not without various interruptions by the French, who, 
jealous of such neighbours to their Canada settlements, have frequently driven the 
English froixi theirs ; and this contest, which continued several years, made them al- 
ternately masters of tlie bay, till it was finally determined by the tieaty of Utrecht in 
our countrymen's favour, who have now several forts and factors settled there, notwith- 
standing the extreme cold, which is so intense as to confine them for seven or eight 
months in the year to tlieir houses ; though they have good provisions in tliis recluse 
life, with the pleasures of hunting and fishing in reversion, to which in summer time the 
elements of eartii, air, and water, contribute in such plenty as would be hardly credited 
under a less authority than that of many eye-witnesses who have assured us of it ; 
though this country furnishes nothing for the support of trade but furs of various sorts» 
and isinglass, the latter made here by the company's servants from the skins of fishes j 
but the former are so ricii, and both so plenty, as to have raised the value of this com- 
pany's funds above those of any other. 

The commodities they truck witl^ the Indians for their furs, are arms, powder, balls, 
kettles, hatchets, knives, sword-blades, awls, fish-hooks, steels and fiints, blue serge 
cloaks, shirts, stockings, tobacco, coarse thread for nets, and ditto of divers colours for 
sewing, glass beads, pins, needles, &c. ; which, as I before observed, procure such re- 
turns as have greatly enriched the proprietors of them. 

And having mentioned the settlements of our trading companies, I shall in the next 
place treat of our American colonies, of which we have tlie most extensive and flourish- 
ing of any potentate, the Spaniards only excepted ; as, besides our isles^ we possess an 
uninterrupted line of sea coast from the Gulf ot Mexico, northward up to Hudson's Bay. 

Of the General Commerce of Jmei^ica^ mth Great Britain and other nations. 

The total alienation of the thirteen provinces of North America from the British 
empire, by a formal renunciation of all claim of dominion over and property in them ; 
by an act of parliament passed in the spring of tlie year 1783 ; and the nnal ratification 
of the independence of those provinces, by the following treaty, produced the greatest 
revolution m commerce, which liad been experienced by Great Britain, from the era of 
her original great commercial establishments on the continent of North America in the 
reigns of Queen Elizabeth, and King James I. to the present time. For which reason^ 
we not only insert in this place, an exact copy of the said treaty, but annex to it, a con** 
cise account of the changes, and consequences, resulting from it. 

The Definitive Treaty of Peace and Friendship- between hk Britannic Majesty j and tk^ 

United States of America^ 

Art. I. Hi^ Britannie Majesty acknowledges the said United States, viz. New Han^p- 
ahire^ Massachusett's-Bay, Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, Connecticut^ New 
York) New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia, to be free, sovereign, and independent states \ that he treats with 
them as such, j and for liimself, his heirs and successors, relinquishes all claims to the 
govenunentr pr(^riety» and territorial rights of the same. 

Abt. II. And that all disputes which might arise in future, on the subj[ect of the 
boundaries of the said United States may be prevented, it is hereby agreed and de* 
dared, that the foUowing. are and shall be their boundaries, viz. from the north-west 
angle of Nova Scotia, to that angle which is formed by a line drawn due north, from 
tiie aoorc^ of St Croix riyoc to the highlands, along the said highlands, wluch divide 
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fhose rivers that empty themselves into the river St. Lawrence, from those wliich fall 
into the Atlantic Ocean, to the north- westernmost head of Connecticut river; thence 
<lown along the middle of that river, to the 45th degree of north latitude ; from thence 
by a line due west on that latitude, until it strikes the river Iroquois or Cateraguy 5 
{hence along the middle of the said river into the lake Ontario, through the middle of 
(hat lake, until it strikes the communication between the said lake and the lake Erie : 
fhence along the middle of that communication into lake Erie, through the middle ot' 
the said lake, until it arrives at the water-communication between that lake and lake 
Huron : thence along the middle of the said water-communication : thence througk 
the middle of the said lake to the water-communication between that lake and Lake 
Superior : thence through Lake Superior, northward of the isles Royal and Phillipeaux, 
to the Long Lake : thence through the middle of the said Long Lake, and the water- 
communication between it and the Lake of the Woods, to the said Lake of the Woods : 
thence through the said lake to the most north-western point of it ; and from thence in 
•a due west course to the river Mississippi : thence by a line to be drawn along thf 
middle of the said river Mississippi, until it shall igtersect the northernmost part of the 
31 St degree of north latitude. 

South by a line to be drawn due east, from the termination of the line last mentioned, 
in the latitude of 31 degrees north of the equator, to the middle of the river Apalachi- 
cola, or Catahouche. Thence along the middle thereof, to its junction with the rivtf 
Flint : thence straight to the head of St. Mary's river ; and thence down along the 
'middle of St. Mary's River to the Atlantic Ocean. 

East, by a line to be drawn along the middle of the river St. Croix, from its mouth in 
the bay of Fundy, to its source ; and from its source, directly north to the said highlands, 
which divide the rivers that fall into the Atlantic Ocean from those which fall into the 
river St. Lawrence ; comprehending all islands within twenty leagues of any part of the 
shore of the United States, and lying between the lines to be drawn due east from the 
^ints where the said boundaries between Nova Scotia on the one part, and East Flo- 
rida on the other, shall respectively touch the bay of Fundy and tlie Atlantic Oceans 
'i^xcepting such islands as now are, or heretofore have been, within the limits of the said 
provmce of Nova Scotia. 

Art. III. It is agreed, that the people of the United States shall continue to enjoy, 
unmolested, the right to take fish 01 every kind on the grand bank, and on all tlie other 
"banks of Newfoundland ; also in tfie gulph of St. Lawrence, and at all other places in 
the sea,' where the inhabitants of both countries used at any time heretofore to nsh. And 
Also, that the inhabitants of the United States shall have liberty to take fish of every 
kind on such part of the coast of Newfoundland as British fishermen shall use, but not 
m&dry or cure the «ame on that island ; and also on the coasts, bays, and ci'eeks, of ail 
other of his Britannic Majesty's dominions in America; and that the American fisher- 
men sliall have liberty to dry and cure fish in any of the unsettled bays, harbours, and 
xA^eekft of Nova Scotia, Magdalen Islands, and Labrador, so long as tlie same shall re- 
trratn unsettled ; but so soon us the same, or either of tliem, shall be itettled, it sfaali not 
i)e lawful for the said fishermen to dry or cure fish at such settlement,- without a previous 
'agreement for that purpose with the inhabitants, proprietors, or possessors of the ground. 

Art. IV. It is agreed, that creditors on either -side shall meet with no lawful impe- 
diment to the recovery of the full value, in sterling money, of all boiia fide debts liere^ 
tofore contracted. 

Art. V. It is agreed, that the congress shall earnestly recommend to the l^sIatureB 
t>f the respective states, to provide for the restitution of all estates, rights, and proper- 
ties, which have been confiscated, belonging to real Briti^ «ubjeets ; and also df the 
tistates, tightis and properties, of persons resident in dtstrictB in "the possession ^f has 
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Majesty's arms, atid who have not borne arms against the said United States ; and that 
persons of any other description shall have free liberty to go to any part or parts of any 
of the Thirteen United States, and therein to remain twelve months, unmolested in 
their endeavours to obtain the restitution of such of their estates, rights, and properties, 
as may have been confiscated ; and that congress shall also earnestly recommend to 
tlie several States, a reconsideration and revision of all acts or laws regarding the pr^ 
mises, so as to render the said laws perfectly consistent not only with justice and equity^ 
but with that spirit of conciliation which, on the return of the blessings of peace;, 
should universally prevail. And that congress shall also earnestly recommend to the 
several states, that the estates, rights, and properties, of such last-mentioned persons 
shall be restored to them, they refunding to any persons who may now be in possession 
of them, the bonajide price, where any has been given, which such persons may liave 
paid on purchasing any of the said lands, rights, or properties, since the confiscation. 

And it is agreed, that all persons who have any interest in confiscated lands, either 
by debts, marriage settlements, or otherwise, shall meet with no lawful impediment in 
the prosecution of their just rights. 

Art. VI. There shall be no future confiscations made, nor any prosecution com- 
menced against any person or persons, for or by reason of the part which he or they 
may have taken in the present war ; and that no person shall, on that account, sufier 
(any further loss or damage, either in his person, liberty, or property ; and that those 
who may be in confinement on such charges at the time of the ratification of this treaty 
in America, shall be immediately set at liberty, and the prosecution so commenced be 
^liscontinued. 

Art. VIL There shall be a firm and perpetual peace between his Britannic Majesty 
and the said States, and between the subjects of the one, and the citizens of the other, . 
therefore, all hostilities, both by sea and land, shall from henceforth cease : all prisoners 
on both sides shall be set at liberty, and his Britannic Majesty shall, with all conve^ 
nient speed, and without causing any destruction, or carrying away any negroes, or 
^tlier property of the American inhabitants, withdraw all his armies, garrisons, and fleets, 
from the said United States, and from every port, place, and harbour witliin the same; 
leaving in all fortifications, the American artillery that mav be therein : and shall also 
.order and cause all archives, records, deeds, and papers, belonging to any of the said 
<states, or tlieir citizens, which in the course of the war, may have fallen into the hands 
of his ofiicers, to be forthwith restored and delivered to the proper states and persons to 
.-whom they belong. 

Art. VIII. The navigation of the river Mississippi, from its source to the ocean, shall 
for ever remain free and open to the subjects of Great Britain, and to the citizens of 
the United States. 

Art. IX. In case it should so happen, that any place or territory belonging to 
'Great Britain, or to the United States, should have been conquered by the arms of either 
from the other, before the arrival of the said provisional articles in America, it is agreed, 
that the same shall be restored without difficulty, and without requiring any compensation. 

Art* X. The solemn ratifications of the present treaty, expedited in good and due 
form, shall be exchanged between the contracting parties in the space of six months, or 
sooner if possible, to be computed from the day of the signature of the present treaty. 

In witness whereof, we, tne undersigned ministers plenipotentiary, have, in their 
names, and in virtue of our full powers, signed with our hands the present definitive 
-treaty, and caused the seals of our arms to be affixed thereto. 
Done at Paris, this Sd day of September, 178S. 

(L. S.) D. Hartxjbt, 
(L. S.) JoBN Adams, 
(L. S.) B. Franklin^ 
(L. S.) John Jay,. 
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The grand commercial alteration produced by this treaty was the throwing open Che 
foreign trade of the Thirteen Provinces, which had been before confined solely to 
Great Britain, to all the other nations of the known world ; and the consequence that 
immediately ensued was, separate treaties of commerce between the said United States 
and some of the most considerable maritime and commercial powers of Europe. France 
had set the example, prior to the peace, Spain had followed ; and afterwards Holland, 
Sweden, Prussia, Denmark, and Russia; our famous navigation act, in the elegant 
language of Edmund Durke, was thereby almost flittered away ; and the only remedy 
left, %vas to rely on the wisdom of parliament, in framing such commercial laws and 
regulations for renewing the intercourse with the afbiesaid dismembered colonies, a^ 
should be best calculated to throw as much of the trade of the United States, as possi- 
ble, into the old channel, and this was accordingly done without loss of time, and 
what is more remarkable still, without any formal treaty of commerce between the two 
parties ; for at the date of writing this article for the press, no such treaty subsists, 
though repeated efforts have been made to accomplish it. 
ts opo. s. Two short bills were passed, one to repeal all the prohibitory acts, which had to- 
' '^ tally put a stop to any intercourse between the two countries ; the other to prevent the 
Custom Houses of &reat Britain requiring American vessels to produce certain instru- 
ments, as manifestoes and other particular papers, on their arrival from any of the ports 
of the now United States, at any port of Great Britain ; and to vest in the kins: and 
council, for a limited time, full powers to make such other regulations as sboiud be 
judged expedient. 

By the second act, likewise, the ships of the citizens of the United States, with the 
merchandizes and goods on board the same, are to be admitted into all the ports of 
Great Britain, in the same manner as the ships and vessels of the subjects of other in- 
dependent sovereign states ; and the merchandizes and goods on board such ships or 
vesseb of the subjects or citizens of the said United States, being of the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture, of the said United States, shall be liable to the same duties and 
charges only, as the same merchandizes and goods would be subject to, if they were 
the property of British subjects, and imported in British built ships or vessels, navigated 
by British natural-born subjects. 

This privilege by another clause is extended to the British colonies in America^ 
thereby establishing a free commercial intercourse between the subjects of Great Britain 
in those colonies, and tlie subjects and citizens of the United States. 

The same drawbacks, exemptions, and bounties on the exportation of merchandizes 
and goods from Great Britain, to the territories of the United States, are granted to 
them ; as are allowed on exportation of the same articles to the islands, plantations, or 
colonies, now remaining or belonging to the crown of Great Britain in America. 

These acts were followed by an order of council dated at the Court of St. James's 
the 26th December, 1783; by which unmanufactured goods or merchandizes of the 
growth or production of any of the United States of America, the importation of which 
is not prohibited by law, may be imported directly from thence into Great Britain, 
either in British or American ships, by the subjects, or inhabitants of either country, 
on the payment of the same duties as they are liable to if imported by British subjects, 
in British ships only, and from the colonies and plantations in America belonging to the 
King of Great Britain. 

By the same order of council, tobacco is allowed to be imported in ships belonging to 
the said United States, and a payment of the duties to be lodged in the king's ware-^ 
houses in the ports of London, Bristol, Liverpool, Cowes, Whitehaven, Greenock, 
and Port Glasgow, in order to be taken from thence, subject to the regulations of the 
acts of parliament in fofce, respecting the warehousing of tobacco, to be exported to 
other countries. 
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And in order to facilitate the carrying on trade and commerce between the people 
and territories belonging to the crown of Great Britain in the West Indies, including in 
fliat description the Bahama Islands, and the Bermuda or Somers Islands ; and the 
people and territories belonging to the said United States of America ; his Majesty is 
nereby farther pleased to order, that pitch, tar, turpentine, hemp, flax, masts, yards and 
bowsprits, staves, heading-boards, timber, shingles, and all other species of lumber: 
horses, neat-cattle, sheep, hogs, poultry, and all other species of live stock and live pro- 
visions ; peas, beans, potatoes, wheat, flour, bread, biscuit, rice, oats, barley, and all 
other species of grain, being the growth or production of any of the said United States 
of America, may, until farther order, be imported by British subjects, in British-built 
ships, owned by his Majesty's subjects, and navigated according to law, from any 
port of the said United States in America, to any of his Majesty's West India Islands, 
the Bahama Islands, and the Bermuda or Somers Islands ; and that rum, sugar, molasses, 
cocoa-nuts, ginger, and pimento may, until such order, be exported by British subjects, 
in British-built ships, owned by his Majesty's subjects, and navigated according to law, 
from any of the said islands, to any port or place within the said United States, upon 
payment of the same duties on exportation, and subject to the like rules, regulations 
and securities, as the same articles by law are or may be subject and liable to, if ex- 

Eorted to any British colony or plantation in America ; and the bonds and securities 
eretofore required to be taken for such ships carrying such goods shall and may be 
cancelled and discharged, upon the like certificates as are required by the above recited 
act to discharge any bond given in Great Britain for the due landing any other goods 
in the said United States of America. 

In the session of parliament of 1784, the act before recited was continued, and lias 
been renewed in the same manner annually, to the present year 1791. 

Another act passed to confine for a limited time, the trade between the ports of the ^ ^^•' «. 
United States of America, and his Majesty's subjects in the island of Newfoundland, to ^' *' *'^^' 
bread, flour, and live stock, to be imported in none but British-built ships, owned by 
British subjects, and navigated according to law ; clearing out from the ports of his 
Majesty's European dominions, and furnished with a licence according to a form therc^ 
unto annexed ; and already given in a former part of this work. 

Continues the act above recited with these additions : goods imported into Newfound- ^,^%'' 
land contrary to this act shall be forfeited ; and no licence shall be granted to any ship 
to carry on the said trade after the SOth of June, 1787. 

The preceding acts being continued to Aprils, 1789; it is further enacted: that iron, wgw.s. 
hemp, sail-cloth, or other articles, the produce of any. place bordering on the Baltic sea, ^' ' ' 
which may be exported from Great Britain, if exported contrary to law ; or goods im- 
ported from the territories of the United States of America, into Great Britain, not 
being such as are permitted by law to be imported, shall be forfeited. 

These are the present subsisting laws respecting our commerce with the new states of 
America ; and they have been found sufficient to promote a beneficial, increasingreturn 
of trade in favour of Great Britain, without any commercial treaty; and against the 
expediency of making such a treaty, that excellent and correct writer and calculator on 
the commercial affairs of Great Britain and Ireland, and of their trade with the Ame- 
rican States, John Lord Sheffield, one of the representatives in the present parliament 
for Bristol, to wiiom the editor acknowledgeshimself greatly indebted for much valuable 
information, and some authentic materials for the improvement of this work, offers the 
following weighty objections. 

♦* It is plainly impossible to make a commercial treaty with the American States, 
without giving them some valuable privilege, for which they have precluded themselves 
from making an adequate return. The treaty of peace, and subsequent acts, opened 
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the ports of Great Britain and Ireland to tliem, in the same manner a3 their pi^t9 *rcrc 
opened to us, when they repealed their restraining laws. A brisk trade haa ftlroady 
begun, and it is unnecessary to prove on which sjde the advantage is, beCweea the tra- 
ders who ask for credit, or tlie traders who give it. 

" If the American States had any thing to grant by any kind of commercial treaty, jfe 
may be well doubted, \yhether they would kt»ep it fiutber than suited their copveniencel^ 
Besides ; what was foretold in the first edition of this work'*', has now factually, happened. 
Every account from America says, that British manufactures are selling {it a c^naidei^ ' 
ble profit, .while other European goods cannot obtain'the first cost. Every day*;5 ^xp^ 
rience shews that this country, from .the nature and quality of its ^manufactures, atui 
from the ascendancy it has acquired in commerce, will command at least three-fouiiha of 
the American trade. Tlie American merchaiits solicit a correspondence, aod beg fop 
credit, because, while they feel their own want of capital, they know that our traders 
are more liberal, and our goods cheaper and better than any other in Europe. And the 
only danger is, not that the American merchants will ask for toofew mauUfactuiies, but 
that they will obtain too many.** . i * 

Our noble author then states the risk of giving an extensive credit to the people of 
the United States, who being impoverished by an expensive war, which Ixas bequeathed 
them many taxes to pay, will not be punctual in their remittance.*?, at a time wheoi 
they are associating against the payment of old debts. But this well-grounded objection 
i^ 1784, when his M'ork was published, has been since happily removed, by an equitable 
change in the conduct of the United States ; for having rescinded their former resolu* 
tiotiSp they have lately made large remittances on account of old debts ; and have re* 
stored several confiscated estates to loyalists, the original owners,' upon their refunding 
the inconsiderable sums paid for them by the new purchasers. Upon the whole there* 
fore., it appears evident, that in the present state of our commerce with the said United 
States, we derive more real profit from them, than while they were subject to the crown 
of Great Britain. And Lord Sheffield supports this opinion, by the most convincing 
arguments and facts, which we take the liberty to insert in this place, because they 
may serve as a guide to mercantile legislation, with respect to similar cases, that may 
arise if difficulties and disagreements should hereafter occur concerning other foreign 
settlements and plantations belonging to the British empire. 

** Let considerations of advantage and protection hereafter go hand in hand together. 
Jn most cases, the expence of protection and civil government is much greater than 
the prevention of competition is worth. The superior state of British manufectures in 
geoei:al does not require other means of monopoly than what their superiority and 
cheapness will give. If we have not purchased our experience sufficiently dear, let u» 
derive a lesson of wisdom from the misfortunes of other nations, who like us, pursued 
the fantom of foreign conquest and distant colonization, and who, in the end, found 
themselves less populous, opulent, and powerful. 

" By the war of 1739, which may be truly called an American contest, we incurred 
a debt of upwards of ! . ^ 31,000,000 

By the war of 1755, a further debt of 71,500,000 . 

And by the war of the revolt, nearly 100,000,000 






■4 



Total *€. 202,500,000 
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* ** Observations on the Commerce of the American States, by John Lord Sheffield, wHh an Appendix, con- 
tainmg Tables of the Imports and Expoct^ of Greaf, Britain to and from all pigrta fVo» 1700 to 178S, &c Th^ 
Sixth Edition. London 1,7^" 
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<* And fKiis have we expended h larger sum in defending and retaining our colonies 
than the value of all the inerchandize xvliich we have ever sent tlicm : we have in a great 
measure disbursed this enormous sufn, to secure the possession of a country which 
yielded us no revenue, and whose commerce called for but 1,655,902/. of the manufac- 
tures of Britain, taking the average of four years, fro'tn 1767, to 1770; so egregious 
has our impolicy been in rearing colonies for the sake of their custom/' 

Finally, for the satisfaction of "British merchants, and of all persons interested in, or 
^hing well to the trade and navigation of Great Britain, we add, from a compaiativc 
tiew of authentic records, that at the commencement of the year 1788, our general 
imports and exports froin and to all ports of the world, exceeded by some millions, the 
dihount of any preceding year, during the present century. 

The imports for the year 1787, amounting, by the declared value at £. s. d. 

the custom-house to 17,804,024 16 l 



The exports for the same year to : *. . . 18,296,166 12 li 

After this ample statement of the consequences of the American revolution, we pro- 
ceed, according to the original plan of our autlior, Wyndham Beawes, with the civil and 
commercial history of the several provinces of Amenca ; their growth and product, &c. 
beginning with the southernmost. 

OF GEORGIA. 

This settlement lies in the bounds of Carolina, as described in their charter ; buthavr 
njfg'long remained unsettled, the worthy projectors of the Georgia establishment fixed 
tik tbi^ spot as a proper one for their benevolent intentions of relieving the distresses ot 
(h&v fellow creatures, and at the same time to make their relief turn to a public advan* 
tkge. It was \*ith these generous views, that a set of gentlemen solicited his late Ma-i 
jfeSty King George II. for a grant of the uncultivated lands afore-mentioned, with a free 
coftsent of the Carolinians, to whoih thiis triact wate rather a burthen than a benefit, and 
from whose settlement they expected tb'reaip both security and advantage. His Majesty, 
always ready to promote the good of his subjects, ^as gracioiisly pleased to condescend 
to their request, and by his letters patent, bearing date the 9th of June, 1732, did con- 
stitute the petitioniers a corporation, by the nataife oif " The Trustee for establishing the 
Colony of Georgia in America ;" with capacity to piirch^e and take lands, to sue and 
be sued, &c. with the restraining clauses, that no ihertiber of the said corporation should 
hive any salary, fee, perquisite, benefit, or profit whiaftsoever, for acting, therein, or 
^hotild have any oflfce, place, or employment of profit whaitsoever under the siaid cor* 
j^tation, fed. They had likewise a power to makfe by-laws, &c. And, amongst other 
ttiitags, there was granted to the sard corporatiotl and theii; successors, under the reser- 
yitSotils therein mentioned, seven undivided p&rts, the whole to be divided into eight 
^tftial parts, of all those lands, countries, territories, situate, lying, and being, in that 
pAift of South Caroillna, in America, which lieS from this nc^rthemmost stream of a river 
thfere, called the Savannah, alon^ the sea-coast to the soiithward, unto the most south- 
6irW'stteam of a certain great other water or river, called the Alatamahah ; and westwai'd 
fh>m the head of the said rivfers, respectively in direct lined to the South Seas : to have 
atrd to hold the same to them, &c. for ever, for the better support of the said colony, 
under the yearly rent of four shillings proclamation-mowey of South Carolina, for every 
hii'tidi^d acrcfs' of tHe 6iiid lands^ for ev^ry of wMdi th« isdd eoi^^ratiiNi shall gr^nt, 
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demise, plant, or settle ; but not to commence until ten years after such grant, demise, 
planting, or settlings ; and erected and created the said lands, countries, and territories, 
into one independent and separate province, by the name of Georgia ; and made the 
inhabitants who shall reside therein, free, and not subject to any of the laws, orders, 
statutes, or constitutions of South Carolina, except the commander in chief of the 
militia ; and authorised the said corporation, for the term of twenty-five years from the 
date of the said letters patent, to form and prepare laws, statutes, or ordinances, for the 
government of the said colony not repugnant to the laws and statutes of England ; to 
be presented under their common seal to his Majesty in council, for his approbation 
or disallowance ; and that the said laws so approved of, should be in full force and 
virtue within the said province. The council for the time being of the said corporation 
w-erc likewise impowercd to apply their money, make contracts, &c. to appoint officers 
and servants, removable at pleasure ; that they might transport and convey hito the 
said province such of his Majesty's subjects and foreigners, as are willing to go and in- 
habit there ; and declared all persons born within the said province, and their posterity, 
to be free denizens as if tliey had been born in any of his Majesty's dominions. The 
said corporation had likewise power to assign, transfer, and set over, such particular 
portions of the said lands, tenements, and hereditaments, unto such of his Majesty's 
subjects and others, wiUing to live in the said colony, upon such terms, and for such 
estates, and upon such rents, reservations, and conditions, as the same might lawfully 
be granted, and as to the said common council should seem fit and proper j provided 
no grant should be made of any part of the said lands, unto, or in trust for, or for the 
benefit of, any member of the said corporation ; and that no greater quantity of the 
said lands be granted, either entirely or in parcels, to, or to the use of, or in trust for, 
any one person, than five hundred acres; and declared, that all grants made contrary 
to the true intent and meaning thereof i should be absolutely null and void. And 
granted, that the said corporation, fqr the tern) of twenty-one years from the date of 
the said letters patent, should have power to erect and constitute judicatures and coucts 
of record, or other courts, to be held in his Majesty's name, for the hearing and de- 
termining all manner of crimes, offences, pleas, &c. And it is directed, that all rents, 
issues, or profits, which should come to the. said, corjpionatipn,. issuing or arising out of or 
from the said provhice, should be laid out and applied in such manner as would most 
improve and enlarge the said colony, &c. And directed, thafthe said common coun- 
cil should from time to time, for the said term of twcnty^iOne, years, have power to 
appoint all such governors, judges, magistrates, ministers, and officers, civil and military, 
both by sea and land, within the said district, as they should think fit and needful for the 
government of the said colony; except such officers as should be appointed for manag- 
ing, collecting, and receiving such of his Majesty's revenues as should arise within the 
said province ; with a proviso, that every governor so appointed should be approved of 
by his Majesty, and qualify himself as other governors in America aie by law required 
to do, &c. And they have power to train the militia, erect forts, &c. And that they 
shall have power to import or export their goods at or from any ports that should be ap- 
pointed by his Majesty, within the said province, without being obliged to touch at any 
other port in South Carolina ; and declared, that after the end of the said twenty-ope 
years, such form of government, and making of laws and statutes, and ordinances 
for the government of the said province and its inhabitants, should be established and 
observed within the same, as his Majesty, his heirs and successors should ordain and 
appoint, agreeable to law ; and that after the end of the said twenty-one years, the go- 
vernor, and all officers civil and military within the said province, should be appointed 
by his Majesty, his heirs, and successors. 
In consequence of this exten3ive charter, many nobles and men of fortune nndertook« 
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in quality of trustees, to carry the design into execution, and had, as the object of their 
first care, the obtaining a sufficient fund for enabling them to send over a considerable 
body of people, and to provide tlicm with all kinds of necessaries, to which they libe- 
rally subscribed themselves, obtained considerable sums by collection from persons who 
were charitably disposed to forward the settlement, and, besides, procured a donation 
from parliament of 10,(XX)1. 

The properest method w^as also studied in making this settlement, that jt might both 
answer the intended ends of their being sent thither, and also contribute as much to the 
public utility as possible ; in order wliercto, every individual was regarded as a planter 
and soldier, and accordingly furnished with arms for defence, and tools for his hus- 
bandry, whose use and exercise was also taught him : It was also resolved, that towns 
should be planned, and lands appointed for the subsistence and conveniency of the 
settler, and these be held in tail-mail as the properest tenure in this infant colony. The 
introduction of negroes was also prohibited for many reasons. And after these dispo- 
sitions were made, and the trustees enabled by public and and private benefactions, one 
hundred and fourteen souls, men, women, and children, embarked with James Ogle- 
thorpe, Esq. one of the trustees, in November, 1732, and sailed for Carolina, where they 
arrived on the 25th of January following; and being assisted by the governor of Charles- 
Town, and other kind gentlemen, a town was marked out, and the first house begun, 
ten miles up the river Savannah, on the 9th of February ; after which Mr. Oglethorpe 
procured all the assistance and necessaries he could for his young colony, sowed and 
planted a quantity of corn, herbage, and fruit, made a treaty with the Indians, and then 
returned to England, in order to continue his good offices by procuring the necessary 
supplies to be sent to this object of his care ; and arrived in safety, in June, 1734, ac- 
companied by several of the Indian kings and chiefs, who were endeared to our country- 
men by the kind usage shewn them here. 

Mr. Oglethorpe again embarked, and on the 6th of February, 1735, arrived wdth four 
hundred and severity persons, who were settled on the Island of St. Simon ; and in the 
preceding month a parcel of Scotch highlanders were got there, and established up tlie 
Ilivei' Alatamaha, about sixteen miles distant from the aforesaid Isle j they both built 
towns, the English calliiig theirs Frederica, and the Scots, New Inverness : roads of 
communication were made between the towns of the British adventurers and the Indians, 
^nd both north and south frontiers were not only secured by fortifications, but also by 
an amicable treaty, concluded with the Spaniards of St. Augustine, which, however, 
was disapproved of by their court ; and the governors of Cuba and Spanish Florida had 
directions to prepare such a force as they imagined would be sufficient to destroy our 
settlements, as well as in Carolina and Georgia ; to prevent which, his Majesty was 
graciously pleased to order a regiment of six hundred effective men to be sent to 
Georgia for its defence and protection, and the trustees allotted each one of them a 
parcel of land to encourage their good behaviour. 

The parliament also now granted them 20,0001. and 26,OOOl. at sundry times after- 
wards, for their further assistance, which enabled the trustees to make another embarka- 
tion, and with these repeated augmentations of people, the town laid out in this new 
colony began to flourish. Mr. Oglethorpe was appointed colonel of the aforesaid regi- 
ment ; and no one could have been more proper for the command than he, who only 
used his authority and care, to protect that settlement, which with so much fatigue and 
assiduity he had planted ; but this reinforcement did not induce him to abate any thing 
of that dicipline he had always observed, but he continued to train his militia, with the 
same exercise and regularity he had before used them to, and, disregarding the dangers 
he run, and the inconveniences he suffered by travelling in an almost unknown, unin- 
habited^ and consequently an uncultivated country, he undertook a journey of five ^ 
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hundred miles from Frederica, purely to increase the services he had ialftedy r^ndefed 
the colonies of Carolina and Georgia, by concluding a new treaty with the Indians, alid 
thereby confirming them in the English interest, at a time when the French were ufeing 
their utmost efforts to draw them off from it ; thus to advance and secure the happiness 
of others, did this worthy man, with unwearied diligence, expose himself to hazards and 
toils, that would have proved unsurmountable to one of a less enterprizing genius and 
steady resolution ; but these enabled him to go through even such a comfortless and 
tiresome expedition, as this now mentioned. 

The number of people settled in Georgia in the first eiglit years was upwards of two 
thousand, which, under Mr. Oglethoi-pe/s prudent conduct, in obedience to the wise re- 
gulations and dispositions of the trustees, had now acquired strength sufficient to de- 
fend themselves, as they were soon obliged to prove ; for the war, kindled here with the 
Spaniards, in 1739, soon blazed out m America, where General Oglethorpe, having 
with all the other governors in that country received his Majesty's orders to annoy the 
Spaniards as much as they could, agreed on an expedition against them at St. Augus- 
tine, in conjunction with the forces of Carolina; and though the plan of their opera- 
tions seemed to be well concerted, it unfortunately miscarried, with the loss of many 
men and much money. The Spaniards in return paid them a visit in the beginning of 
June, 1742, but met a signal repulse from the English ; for though their force consisted 
of fifty-six sail, with between seven and eight tliousand ' men, they were defeated by the 
handful General Oglethorpe had with him, to the immortal honour both of the soldier^ 
and their commander, who obliged the enemy to so precipitate a flight, as to leave part 
of their baggage, &c. behind them. The General received all the congratulations alnd 
acknowledgements, so justly due to his bravery, from all out American governors, and 
ought to have the same incense paid him by every well-wisher to the colonics, or indeed 
Great Britain itself. 

This province is said to be capable of producing all that Cardlina does, thdiigh the 
trustees, from art observation that most of the American settl6lneAts run ifito a cultMi- 
tion of the same commodities, recommended a different pracftice h6re, antd ordered a* 
large plantation of mulberry-trees to be made, invited thereto by the propriety of thxt 
soil, and agreeableness of the clime for raising silk, of which a parcel was brought from 
thence in 17S9, and deemed by competent judges to be very good ; though what mater 
it may have produced since, I must confess myself ignorant, or indeied, of x^htt ot^eiV 
returns it has made to the people's expectations, from the large sums expended on it; 
though, should it fall short in the fertility it has beeti praised for, and remit but little in" 
exchange for its manufactures it takes from hence, ther establishment ought to be sup-' 
ported as an important frontier, whosfe consequence has be'en demonstrated, in the stand 
it made against the above-mentioned powerful attack, which nftight otherwise have 
proved of fatal consequence to several of otir colonies. Thle expbtte aire calv^ulated aV 
about 74,0001. and the imports at 49,000l. 

OF CAROLINA. 

This part of the globe has been po^ess^d alternately by Spaniards and Fi-encih, and' 
though orte of the finest spots in the world, had by both been deserted for near a hun- 
dred years, wiien his Majesty King Charles II. granted it the 24th of March, 1663, to= 
Edward Earl of Clarendon;, then Lord High Chancellor, George Duke of Albemarle,. 
William Lord Cravenj John Lorti Berkley, Anthony Lord Ashley, Sir Georjafe Carteret^) 
Sir Williatn Berkley, and Sir John Collitigton, with all royal fisheries, mines, power of liftf< 
attd limb, and every thing necessary to an absolute propriety, within the liinits of the! 
^tatfnt, and with the ackSowkdgtneut <tf twefnty tAtaks yearly > and this gt^t \taGf-^i 
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r condcd \}y Oinpther about two years, afler, that made some alteration in the boundaries, ^ 

. fui(l i^icli^^ctd both the Carolinas and the new province of Georgia. But this establi8U- 

;nent not inecting with a success answerable to the proprietors' expectations, they after 

.struggling witli nian^ difficulties for the space of near sixty years, resigned -J- of their 

.grant to th? crown, m consideration of 17,500L paid them for it, and the surrender was 

confirmed by act of parliament in 1728; the other ^ being therein reserved to the 

JRight Hon* John Lord Carteret, lat^ Earl of Granville. 

This cpuntiy, as afore-mentioned, is very pleasant and fertile, as the riches acquired by 
.^le iql^j^bitftnts in ^ jew ye^rs plainly prove ; and the trade of it was once so con- 
siderable, that from March 1730, to the same time 1731, there sailed from Chairles 
Town, mostly foi' Englsjnd, 207 ships, with 41,957 barrels of rice, about JOOlb. wt. each ; 
J.O,7po barrels of pij^ch ; 2063 ot*tar ; and 759 of turpentine ; of deer skins 300 eask$, 
qoQt&iAing S P^ 90Q each ; besides a vast quantity of Indian corn, peas, beans, &q. 
l^iaef, pork,, and oth^^' salted flesh ; beams, plank, and timber for building, most part pf 
^ied^r, cypress, sass^fra?,. oak, walnut, and pine. Since writing the above, the Caro- 
lina trade is greatly j^ucreased by the produce of indigo in that colony. 

Pefore the late wfur in America, the commerce of South Carolina alone employed 140 
^ps. Jts exports to Great Britain of native commodities, on an average of three years, 
Afi90uated to upwards of 395,0001. annually, and its imports to 365,000. The exports 
jpf North Carolina were computed at 68,000l. and its imports at about 68,OOOl. 

Their trade with the Indians is very considerable, by which they procure the skins 
j^l^Qve-mentioned j ^nd in exchange for them give lead, powder, coarse cloth, vermillion, 
IIH^n, ^qng watersj, and sonie mher goods, reaping from this traffic a very great profit. 
iQf I3iegr<;>^s it is supposed there are near 50^000 in the province ; though artificers are 
y^ry §pai*€e, and their demapcls for labour very extravagant; which I believe principally 
j^rpc^ed frorp the misrepresentations of tlie country at home; otlierwise it is to be im- 
^i^edft ^ fine climate and great wages would be sufficient inducements to attract a suf* 
£§i|^nt niuj^^ber of mechanics to supply e^vory want there could possibly be of them. 

QF VIRGINIA, 

. Tlhis country was at first divided into North and South Virginia, and was accordingly 
granted by King James I. in 1606, to two distinct sets of men, the one to possess all the 
lands, &c. between 34 and 41 degrees latitude, to be called the first colony, and the 
others to have all those lying between 38 and 45 degrees of latitude, with the denomina- 
tion of the second colony ; and they immediately fitted out ships and sent many people 
there in the same year ; and though their establishments were rendered as easy to tliem 
as the nature of the thing would possibly admit, and their advantageous situation was 
very apparent, yet they could not submit to the few labours and difficulties attending 
their first settling, though with the prospect of soon obtaining, from them a comfortable 
and easy abode, capable of daily improvement by an honest industry, but were continu- 
ally breaking out into commotions and disturbances, which proved ruinous to the co- 
lony, and their own destruction ; and they were so contumacious as to fly in the face of 
justice ; so that few of their governors could support their authority, or bring them into 
?iny settled order or diciplinc ; which was a good deal owing to the nature of the 
grants made in England by the patentees, and no small share of it charged on the 
company's mal-administration ; in so nmch, that on King Charles I. ascending the 
throne, ne dissolved the company in 1626, reducing the country and government under 
hjis own immediate direction, and gi Jinting patents to particular adventurers, with the re- 
serve of a quit-rent of two shillings for every hundred acres. 

T|us resolutiop of liis. Majesty's at first s^iemcd very agjreeajble to those already settkd. 
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and animated many daily to increase their number ; but old discontents reviving, and 
the people proving restless under their governor's oppressions, gave an instance of their 
resentment, by sending the first his Majesty had set over them prisoner to England, for 
his disagreement with his council, and violences on the inhabitants. And the subse* 
quent troubles of King Charleses reign, and Cromwell's administration, hindered the 
good dispositions from proving effectual that had before been taken for the colony's 

{)rosperity by their worthy chief. Sir William Berkley. However, many continued sol- 
icitors for patents of large tracts, which has indeed proved very prejudicial to the 
country, as it is by this means that very few towns are to this day built in it, and those 
few so small as hardly to be worth naming. 

It lies from. 36° to 39° of north latitude, and between 74° and 80° of western longi-^ 
tude, being about two hundred and forty miles in length, and near one hundred and 
twenty in breadth ; divided into twenty-five, some say twenty-nine, counties j of these, 
the first is James County, which contains five parishes, and the only two towns in the 
province ; and these, as I said before, so small, that the principal, called James Town, 
does not contain above eighty houses ; and Williamsburgh, though the seat of justice, 
not above half that number. The people, if we reckon men, women, and children, and 
join to these the negroes, may amount to about five hundred thousand, which may rea- 
sonably be supposed to bring no small advantage to their mother country; as from 
hence they are all supplied with most of the necessaries of life ; such as linen, silks, 
India goods, wine, and other foreign manufactures ; and of our home ones, cloths, 
serges, stuffs, bays, hats, and all sorts of haberdashery ware ; hoes, bills, axes, naUs adzes, 
and other iron tools ; clothes ready made, knives, biscuit, fiour, stockings, shoes, caps 
for servants, and indeed almost every thing that is made in England, to the amount of 
near 1 ,000,0001. sterling, which is repaid mostly in tobacco, of which it is supposed, by 
the nicest calculators, that near one hundred thousand hogsheads are, in time of peace, 
imported here yearly, employed between three and four hundred ships, navigated by 
upwards of four thousand sailors ; and of these, about 60,000 hogsheads are re-exported 
for foreign parts, which, if computed only at .51. per hogshead, makes 300,0001. besides 
the duties not drawn back, and the new freight it occasions. 

This settlement, it is to be observed, is only that part of tlie original grant, called the 
first or London colony ; the other, termed the second or Plymouth colony, shall be 
spoke of when 1 come to treat of New England, of which they w^ere the original planters j 
in the mean time I proceed, as it comes next in course, to speak 

OF MARYLAND. 

This colony remained a part of Virginia, (as several others did till they were dis- 
membered, which shall be noted in their proper places,) till 1632, when King Charles !• 
in the eighth year of his reign, granted all the country to the north of Potowmack river, 
not then planted, to Cecilius Calvert Lord Baltimore, and his heirs ; which tract was 
thenceforth called Maryland, in honour of the Queen Consort ; and in consequence of 
this grant, the proprietor sent over his brother, with about two hundred adventurers, to 
take possession of their limits, and to make a settlement ; w hich they first did in an 
Indian town, called afterwards St. Mary's, on the river Potowmack, and near the 
mouth of that they christened St. George's. 

This soon became a flourishing colony, though the Baltimore family was deprived of 
its government during the civil wars ; but King Charles II.'s restoration proved that of 
the proprietor's ; as his Majesty, on coming to the throne, reinstated him in all his pri- 
vileges. 

The province is situated between 38° and 40° of northern latitude, and between ^5^ 
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and 80^ of western longitude ; abounding, as Virginia does, in fine springs and rivers ; 
80 that, like the Virginians, they can bring the ships up to their very doors : It is divided 
into ten counties, though it has very fine towns, the same humour of living on their 
own plantations prevailing among the gentry here, as was before observed to reign 
among their above-mentioned neighbours. 

The soil and products of this country are similar to those of Virginia, and the 
natives here imitate the others' management, in confining tlieir husbandr}'' to the cul- 
tivation of tobacco only, of which it is supposed they now produce as much as Virginia 
does, though the quality to the English taste is inferior to the other, it being stronger 
than the sweet-scented leaf gathered on the borders of James and York rivers ; however, 
this circumstance gives it a preference every where in the north, to which part of the 
world we generally send it : The inhabitants may be about 3O,Q0O, who are supplied 
with necessaries from hence in the sslme manner Virginia is, so that a catalogue of them 
need not be repeated here. 

OF NEW YORK. 

TTiis, like the last-mentioned province, was a part of Virginia, and became oura 
under the double right of discovery and conquest ; the first by Cabot, and the latter 
fiY)m the Dutch, who had settled here, and held it by an illegal titJe, and therefore the 
English have retained it ever since its recovery at the beginning of the Dutch war. It 
28 about two hundred miles in length, though generally very narrow, well replenished 
with provisions and farms, which occasions it having few large towns ; the capital New 
York city, however, is very considerable for this part of the world, as it contains up- 
wards of a thousand well-built houses of stone ana brick, besides commodious quays and 
wareliouses on its excellent harbour, where some hundreds of ships and vessels are em- 
ployed in the foreign trade and fisheries from hence carried on to Madeira and the 
Azores, where they send pipe-staves and fish, returning with wine and brandy, to their 
very great advantage ; and to all our sugar islands, more especially Barbadoes, they 
send com, flour, bread, beef, pickled and smoakcd pork,peas,bacon,apples, onions, board, 
and pipe-staves ; for which thev bring back sugar, melasses, rum, ginger, &c. And the 
agents for this province, in their contest with the sugar plantations, sdSrmed, that their 
winters being severe, obliged them to take off more of the woollen manufiictures of this 
kingdom, for which they remitted gold and silver, than all the islands, Jamaica excepted, 
put together, and which I believe has remained uncontradicted. 

At our becoming masters of this country, it was found to be very thinly peopled | 
but the clime and soil have proved such powerfiil inducements to adventui*ers, that their 
number is supposed now to be swelled to 90,000. 

Before the American war, the exports from this province, upon an average of three 
years, amounted annually to 526,000K and their imports from Great Britain to SSlfiOOi. 

OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Admiral Penn, afterwards Sir William, rendered himself fiimous by the conquest^ 
with Col. Venables, of Jamaica ; and endeared himself to every one serving un<ler liim, 
by his unaffected modesty, and other engaging qualifications and virtues j these^ and his 
great abilities in maritime afi&irs likewise, placed him in a very high degree of esteem 
and credit both with King Cliarles II. and his royal brother, which drew from the 
fi)nner a promised grant of this American territory, in reward of his past service to (he 
crown ; but he dying before its confirmation, and his son not applying for it till some 
years after, the patent bears date only from the 4th of March, 1680, containing all that 
tract of land in America, with all the islands belonging to it, from the beginning of tlie 
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40th degree of north latitude to the 43d degree, &c. This was the hmitation of the first • 
grant, but Mr, Penn having afterwards obtained an addition from New York, the whole 
territory of Pennsylvania now runs three hundred and thirty miles in length, and about 
two hundred in breadth, being distinguished by this denomination in both the patents. 

There were but few English when Mr. Penn sent over the first adventurers, who had 
accompanying them a governor of his appointing, to whom the Swedes and Dutch that 
remained very readily submitted ; but he afterwards went in person to settle the con- 
stitution he had procured to be drawn up by that great lawyer. Sir William Jones, and 
to make agreements with the Lidian princes. The air is serene and pleasant, the soil 
generally fertile, and every thing growing here in great abundance and plenty. The 
towns are large and numerous, well situated for trade, and populous ; insomuch that 
the capital, Philadelphia, is now supposed to contain fifteen thousand inhabitants, by 
which the number of people in this flourishing colony may be guessed at, though it 
would be difficult to ascertain them. 

The merchandize which Pennsylvania furnishes for its commerce with Europe and 
America, consists in horses, pipe-staves, pork, beef, and fish salted and barrelled up, 
3kins, and furs ; all sorts of grain, vizu wheat, rye, peas, oats, barley, buck-wheat, Indian 
corn, Indian peas and beans, pot ashes, wax, &c. : and in return for these they import 
from the Caribee islands, &c. rum, sugar, melasses, silver, negroes, salt, and wine ; and 
from Great Britain, household goods, clothing of all sorts, hardware, tools, and toys. 
They also grow some rice, and a little tobacco of the worst sort ; and their trade with 
the Indians is confined to a few articles ; they receiving from them only furs and skins, 
and giving them in return, some clothing, arms, ammunition, rum and other spirits. 

The amount of the commodities exported from Great Britain, before the war, was 
upon an average of three years, valued at 61 l,000l. and those exported to Great Britain^ 
including ships built there for sale in England, are estimated at 705,5001. 

OF THE JERSEYS. 

These fell under the dominion of the crown at the same time that New York did, 
and with that composed the province of Nova Belgia, taken from the Dutch, as before- 
mentioned, and all were included in the grant made by King Charles II. to his brother 
the Duke of York ; who invested this part of it by the name of Nova Caneria, in John 
Lord Berkley, and Sir George Carteret, and they or their assigns agreed to divide it^ 
with the denomination of East and West New Jerseys ; the first falling to the share, of 
Sir George, as the latter did to his Lordship ; and both being parcelled out into di& 
ferent proprietaries, were unanimously resigned up to her Majesty Queen Anne, on the 
22d of April, 1702, and have been ever since governed by Royal authority: they have 
several well-built towns in them, commodiously situated for trade, as ships of two or 
three hundred tons may come up to the merchants* houses in divers of them. The 
country yields plenty of all sorts of grain, with which they supply the sugar islands, and 
besides this drives some trade in furs, skins, and a little tobacco ; they likewise ship 
some train oil, fish, corn, &c. for Portugal, Spain, and the Canaries, though New York 
is their principal market, either for supplying themselves with, or disposing of their com- 
modities. 

The inhabitants are computed to be about 100,000, but they carry on little or no 
foreign trade, owing to the vicinity of the Jerseys to the great commercial cities of Phi- 
ladelphia and New York, by which they were supplied with merchandize from Britain, 
and make returns in wheat, lumber, and other native products. 
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OF NEW ENGLAND. 



In my description of Virginia, I gave an account only of the first or London Com- 
pany, referring my readers for the success of the second or Plymouth Company's ex- 
pedition, to this place, which I shall now give. 

These adventurers contented themselves for some years, with the trade of furs with 
the natives of North Virginia, and fishing on that coast, in which two ships were em- 
ployed so early as the year 1614, commanded by the famous Captain John Smith, and 
Captain Thomas Hunt, the former of which landed, and took a particular view of the 
country of the Massachusets, by which he was drawn into several skirmishes with the 
natives ; and afterwards returning to England, he left orders with Hunt to proceed in 
his ship, with the fish taken, to Spain ; but this ungenerous man, not content with his 
finny treasure, and stimulated by an avaricious desire of gain, took such iniquitous steps 
to procure it, as proved of fatal consequence to the infant colony ; for as soon as Capt» 
Smith was departed, he enticed twenty-seven of the innocent Indians aboard, and car-' 
ried them with his cargo to Malaga, where he sold them at 20l. a bead. This outrage 
was resented by the Indians in such a manner as might justly be expected ; they broke 
off all communication with the colony, so that an entire stop was put to the little they 
before carried on, and their endeavours for revenge were exerted on several future oc- 
casions. And repeated disappointments occurring by these disagreements, the paten- 
tees were discouraged from prosecuting their intended settlements, and gave up all 
thoughts of making them. However, other adventurers carried on a trade to New 
England ; and a congregation of Independents who had fled from thence to Holland on 
account of their religion, under Mr. John Robinson their minister, now meditated ano- 
ther remove, and determined on changing their clime once more, from an European ta 
an American ; flattered with the hopes of finding an asylum in the latter, which was de- 
nied them in the former. And they accordingly procured a grant for their settlement 
on Hudson's River, where, however, they never arrived ; but either chance or trea- 
chery, as some suppose, having driven them to New England, in the latitude of 42** 
north, they there landed, and built themselves a town, which they called New Ply- 
mouth, being about a hundred souls in all, men, women, and children, of which a great 
part died the first winter. However, new recruits continually succeeding, they began 
to grow powerful, and became a flourishing colony ; and this led them to reflect seri- 
ously on the nature of their present settlement, which they knew to be precarious, as 
they were not only without a patent or grant to secure them in the possessions they now 
enjoyed, but held them contrary to the rights of the North Virginia, or New England 
Company. In order, therefore, to establish themselves on a better footing, they com- 
missioned one of their number, in the year 1624, to solicit a charter for them, which 
he successfully performed, and obtained one more favourable than their most sanguine 
expectations could make them hope for ; they being thereby enabled to elect a gover- 
nor, council, and magistrates, and to make laws, provided they were no ways opposite 
to ours, or in any respect encroached on the crown's prerogative : thus the first 
settlement in this large and fertile country was confirmed ; and this animated others 
to take the same steps ; of which I shall give some account in as brief a manner as 
possible. 

In J 625, Mr. White of Dorchester, another minister of the same persuasion with the 
before-mentioned, being animated by his success, determined to follow his steps, in 
hopes of the same good fortune ; and accordingly procured a grant from the Nortli 
Virginia Company, to divers therein mentioned, of all that part of New England, which. 
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lies between the great river Merimack and Charles River, &c. and obtained a patent 
from King Charles I. to hold the same ; which was enlarged by a new one, 1628, with 
still greater privileges than in those ceded to the New Plymouth colony, and by whom 
Charles Town, Dorchester, and Boston, the capital, were successively built; and from 
these a colony was detached, to settle on Connecticut River ; which afterwards obtained 
a grant for tliemselves, with privileges similar to those already spoken of. After these^ 
New^ Haven was built, and the country settled ; and whilst this was transacting in the 
South-west parts of* New England, those in the North-cast were not neglected ; for 
these coasts having for some time been frequented, for the advantages of fishing and the 
fur trade, encouraged those concerned therein to attempt an establishment ; which they 
succeeded in so much to their satisfaction, as in a few years to settle the two counties 
of New Hampshire and Main, for which they obtained a charter; but as feuds and di* 
visions prevailed among them, they again resigned it, in 1684, to the crown, where the 
property has ever since remained. 

And if any one reflects on the sw^ift progress made in the settlements, that in about 
twenty years they had built twice as many towns, cultivated a large tract of land, and 
settled a tolerable good trade, he must allow them to have been uncommonly industri* 
ous, more especially, if he considers the many difficulties they had all along to struggle 
with. 

New England at present comprehends four very considerable governments, viz. Mas^ 
sachusets, which with New Plymouth and the Main, are now included in one charter 9 
New Hampshire still remaining separate ; Connecticut, comprehending also New 
Haven ; and Rhode Island, with Providence Plantation. The whole country extend* 
ing from 41 to 45 degrees of north latitude, and from 67 to 73 degrees of western 
longitude, abounding with plenty of fish, fowl, fruit, grain, and herbage j it is likewise 
replete with many fine rivers, and its inhabitants are very numerous. 

Its commerce is very considerable, being spread all over America, and to several 
parts in Europe : our sugar colonies are from hence supplied with fish, cattle, com, 
apples, butter, cheese, oil, tallow, boards, hoops, pipe-staves, skins, bark, turpentine, &(v 
and these in such vast abundance, that the island of Barbadoes only is computed to take 
o£F the value of two hundred thousand pounds yearly : they also deal with the other 
sugar colonies ; sometimes with the French, more with the Spaniards ; and their ex* 
portation of fish for Portugal, Spain, and Italy, is greater than from any part except New- 
foundland — from hence they take all kinds of mercery goods, linens, stockings, shoes^ 
sail cloth, cordage, haberdashery ware, and a vast many other things : in return they 
build for us a prodigious number of ships, and supply us with pig and bar-iron, pitch, tar^ 
turpentine, skins, furs, oil, whale fins, logwood, and other commodities, besides a 
great quantity of masts, yards, and plank, for the^ royal navy ; and as I cannot pretend 
to make a calculation myself of the advantages accruing to us from this trade, I shall 
adopt Sir Josiah Child's words on this subject, to convey to my reader an idea of the 
greatness of them. " To do right,'* says he j " to that industrious English colony,** 
speaking of New England, ^^ I must confess, that though we lose by their unlimited trade 

with other foreign plantations, yet we are very great gainers by their direct trade to and 

from Old England. Our yearly exportations of English manufactures^ malt, and 

other goods from hence thither, amounting, in my opinion, to ten times the value of 
" what is imported from thence ; which calculation I do not make at random, but upon 
** mature consideration ; and peradventure upon as much experience of this very tmde^ 
** as any other person will pretend to do,'* &c. 

It was computed, before the unfortunate revolt of the Thirteen Provinces from the 
Boother-country, that the amount of the English manu&ctures and of India goods sent 
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into this colony from Great Britain, was not less, upon an average of three years, than 
S95,000l. Our imports in value, &c. commodities for home consumption, and for ex- 
portation to the European markets, were calculated at 370,5001. 

OF NOVA SCOTIA. 

No part of our American settlements has occasioned more contests than this, or has 
so often changed masters ; having been several times alternately possessed by French 
and English, though our title to it is founded on Cabot's discoveries, and was therefore 
originally regarded as a part of North Virginia, and as such, within the charter of the 
Western Company, who gave strict orders to those in their service, by all means to pre- 
vent foreign nations from settling in their limits. 

Sir Samuel Argal, then governor of Virginia, made a cruising voyage in 1618, round 
the coast northwards, as far as Cape Cod in New England, about five or six years before 
the English adventurers arrived in that country ; and being informed by the Indians, 
that some white men had settled farther north, he went, and found a fort built, with a 
I*rench ship riding at anchor before it, both which he took ; and the French afterwards * 
cancelled their patent from the king ; and acquainted him of another settlement made 
by their countrymen at a place they had named Port Royal, in the bay on the south- 
west of Acadia, which he also went to^ and reduced it. 

When Sir Ferdinand Gorges was President of the New England Company, he pro- 
posed to Sir William Alexander to procure a particular grant for the land to the north- 
ward of their patent, who accordingly applied for and obtained it of King Jamies I. in 
1621 ; and the next year sent a ship with passengers, to plant and settle there ; but it 
being late in the season, they were forced to winter in Newfoundland, and to wait the 
spring's i*eturn before they could get away, which they effected as soon as the weather 
would permit it, and proceeded on their voyage till they happily concluded it, and 
landed in what they afterwards called Luke's Bay j and Sir William Alexander having 
J^ublished a book, with the description of the country, placed it in so tempting a light, 
that his Sovereign created a new order, called the Knights of Nova Scotia, purely to 
iftcilitate its plantation. 

This projected settlement, however, proved abortive ; and there was afterwards 
another grant made of the northern part of this country, to Sir David Kirk, from whom 
the French king bought it, or at least contracted to give him 50001. for it ; and Sir 
IVilliam Alexander, some years after, sold his property to Claude de la Tour, a French 
nobleman ; which plainly proves that the rights and titles by which they held them were 
acknowledged by that nation. 

Oliver Cromwell, in 1654, sent Major Sedgwick to dislodge the French from Port 
Royal, which he effected, and took possession of the said tract of land ; on which 
Charles de St. Estina, I believe it should be Estienne, son and heir to Claude de la 
Tour, came to England, and on making out his claim under Sir William Alexander, 
then Earl of Sterling, Cromwell allowed it. 

On the 20th of September, 1656, th^ said Charles de St. Estina sold and conveyed 
his property in the said country to Sir Thomas Temple and William Brown, who divided 
the said land by deed of partition. 

Sir Thomas afterwards, viz. in the year 1662, made out hia right, and obtained a 
patent from the crown, not only for the territory mentioned therein, but for the govern- 
lisent thereof during his natural life, and the sole monopoly of the fishery and trade 
with the Indians. 

By the treaty of Bi^da, in 1667, this land was ag^in ceded to the French ; and in 
1670,- the possession was- delivered ta them by Sir ThomsSj iki'viftue of the sa^ treaty. 
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aiul in obedience to express orders from the Earl of Arlington, then Secretary of State, 
though he never conveyed liis right to the lands, nor ever received a single farthing of • 
16/2001. sterlinf^ then stipulated to be paid to him in recompense of his disbursements 
for building forts, maintaining garrisons, aiid the debts due to him from the natives, 
though much solicited lor, both at the courts of England and France. 

In 1690, on the l-^Sth of April, Sir William Phipps having, by order of the Massa- 
chn sets' government, set forward on an expedition for the reduction of this country, 
succeeded therein ; and having disposseshcil the French thereof, and appointed a go- 
vernor, he returned to New England on the 30th of May following, and the English 
•remained masters of it till 1697, when by the treaty of liiswick, it was once more re- 
stored to the French. 

In 1710, it was again reconquered by the forces of Queen Anne, sent from hence 

and New England, under the command of General Nicholson ; and by the treaty of 

. Utrecht, in 1712, was yielded up to Great Britain, and has ever since continued in the 

possession of this crown, having been constantly garrisoned by a regiment of soldiers, 

till its late settlement augmented the number of these, as well as of its inhabitants. 

Sir Thomas Temple died on or about the 27th of March, 1674, at Brentford in Mid- 
dlesex, leaving his nephew, John Nelson, Esq. of Boston in New England, his heir and 
sole acting executor to his will; who by deed, bearing date the 15th of April, 1731, 
sold and conveyed all his right, title, claim, &c. in and to the said lands, debts, rent, 
&c. to Samuel Waldo, Esq. of Boston aforesaid ; of which the said Samuel Waldo af^ 
terwards sold and conveyed an undivided moiety to me. And as we wxre conscious of 
what importance the settlement of this province would be to the northern colonies, we 
secured a considerable number of Swiss Protestants to begin it, not imagining, after 
so clear a deduction of our title, we should have any impediment to so necessary a 
work, pregnant with innumerable advantages to the nation. However, lest our right 
should be in future contested, on account of the aforesaid several treaties and changes 
of possession, we humbly intreated his Majesty, about thirteen years ago, to confirm 
our grant, or to give us a new one ; which petition he was graciously pleased to refer to 
a committee of council, and the committee referred it to the consideration of the Attor- 
ney and Solicitor General ; which being just before the breaking out of the w^ar of 1755^ 
this occurrence made us desist from pressing the affair : but all pretensions to this colony 
having been formally renounced on the part of France, by the IVth article of the peace 
of Versailles, in 1763, our title to Nova Scotia is now confirmed beyond dispute. 

This country lies in a good and healthy climate, being in the sariie latitude with Old 
France ; enriched with a fertile soil, abounding in fine navigable rivers, which, like its 
coasts are full of various kinds offish ; more especially salmon, sturgeon, herrings, cod, 
and whales ; and besides these, the province is capable of producing hemp, flax, masts, 
iron, and all the naval stores, extra of furs, oil, whalebone, and poor-jack; it can also 
as conveniently as any other supply the sugar colonies with provisions, boards, staves, 
&c, and consequently, under proper encouragement, soon become capable of taking off 
large quantities of British manufactures, and in time prove a valuable establishment to 
its moUier country. 

In the year 1749, a town was built in this colony, and called Halifax, in honour of 
the Earl of Halifax, the noble patron of the undertaking, who then presided at the 
Board of Trade. By the goodness of its harbour, and its convenient situation for British 
men of war to winter in, together with the protection it aflbrds to the cod fishery, this 
bids fair to be one of the most considerable towns in North America, notwithstanding; 
its northern climate ; being free from ice the whole winter. 

The number of inhabitants is computed at 1 6,000, who carry on a considerable trade 
in furs and naval stores, which^ with tJieir fishery, and the internal circulation by the 
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residence of a governor and a garrison consisting of three regiments of regular forces, 
renders it a very flourishing place. Annapolis, a town of less note, is famous for its 
finebay, in which a thousand sail of ships may ride at anchor in safety. 

The exports from Great Britain to this country, consist chiefly in woollen and linen 
cloth, and other articles of clothing ; fishing-tackle, and rigging for ships. The imports, 
consisting of timber, furs, and fish. 

Of the islands of CAPE BRETON and ST. JOHN. 

These two islands belonged to the French, but were taken from them in the year 
1758, by the English fleet and army commanded by Admiral Boscawen and General 
Amherst ; and ceded to us by the following treaty of 1763. The principal advantage 
of these islands is their situation for the cod fishery, which throws the whole of that in- 
valuable trade into the hands of the English, calculated by some at so large a sum as 
eight hundred thousand pounds per annum profit, employing at least fifteen hundred 
ships, exclusive of large boats. 

At the same time these islands were taken, the French neutrals, as they were called, 
came from Nova Scotia to our more southern settlements, by which that lately settled 
colony is secured from inroads both from them and the Indians. 

OF CANADA. 

In the year 1759, General Wolfe and Admiral Saunders being sent with an army and 
fleet from Great Britain to attack this very considerable settlement of the French, their 
arms Were blessed with such success that they made themselves masters of the city of 
Quebec ; the capital of that country, situated on the river St. Laurence. At the same 
time General Amherst, the conqueror of Louisburgh the year before, with Sir William 
Johnson, and a large army of regulars from England, provincials, and Indians, marched 
against the French settlements at Crown Point, Ticonderoga, and Niagara ; the twa 
first of which were abandoned on the approach of General Amheret ; but winter coming 
on, prevented his proceeding to Montreal, and thereby making a junction with General 
Wolfe. While this was' doing. Sir William Johnson besieged Niagara; and an army of 
French and Indians coming to raise the siege, he entirely defeated them, on which the 
place surrendered. — General Forbes marched with another army to attack FortduQuesne 
on the Ohio, which the French set on fire and abandoned on his approach. This 
finished the operations in this country for the year 1 759. 

In the beginning of the following year 1760, the French from Montreal attacked the 
new conquest of Quebec ; but raised the siege on the arrival of the English fleet, aban- 
doning their tents, baggage, ai-tillery, &c. On the approach of summer. General Am* 
herst proceeded with his plan for the entire conquest of this country ; and notwithstand- 
ing the difficulty of bringing iip artillery -and supplying an army with provisions at so 
considerable a distance from the back settlements of our colonies, he arrived at Montreal 
in the beginning of September, where he was joined by General Murray from Quebec^ 
The day General Murray arrived, articles of capitulation were agreed on between 
General Amherst and the Marquis Vaudreuil, Commander in Chief of the French 
troops in that country, and Governor General of the colony, for the surrender not only 
of Montreal, but of all Canada ; of which country, with all its diependencies, the IVth 
article of the treaty of peace following, gave us the entire property, and thereby secured 
our other colonies from the continued dread of the inroads made by such troublesome 
neighbours behind them. ' . 
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This countiy is of a prodigious extent, and by its large lakes and rivers, formed for 
the greatest inland navigation in the world. The French inhabitants, who remt^iu in the 
coiuitry and enjoy their estates, amount to near 100,000. 

Since Great Britain became possessed of Canada, her commerce with that country 
employs 34 ships, and 400 seamen. Their exports, upon an average of three years, Ja 
skins, furs, ginseng, snake-root, capillaire, and wheat, amount to 150,5001. Iheir im- 
orts from Great Britain, in a variety of articles, are computed at nearly the same, 
.'he importance and value of this iraproveable trade is self-evident; for Canada sup- 
plies us with unmanufactured materials, indispensably necessary in many articles of our 
commerce, and takes in exchange the manufactures of our own country, or the produce 
of our other settlements in the East and West Indies. 

I have now done with our settlements on the continent, and shall next speak of pur 
American islands, equally beneficial to this kingdoni, with the establishments of whose 
trade I have just now described ; and shall begin with thoi^e called the Caribbec, or 
Antilles; and of these the principal is 

BARBADOES, 

Which was primarily granted by King Charles I. on his coming to the crown, t9 
James Earl of Carlisle, who having sold some parcels to several adventurers, they trana* 
ported themselves thither ; and the first improvement they attempted was planting to- 
bacco ; but this not succeeding according to expectation, they proceeded to try cotton 
and indigo, which afforded theiti much better returns. But I find they made little or 
no sugar till 1 647, when the Colonels Modiford, Drax, and Walrond, and several other 
cavaliers, were induced, by their imeasy situation in England under the usurper, to con« 
vert their estates into money, and seek a quiet recess in this fertile isle, carrying with 
them such implements and machines as were proper for sugar works, which they in- 
tended to propagate, as seemingly the commodity best adapted to the soil, and in which 
experience has^ proved they were not deceived ; for it is said, that Colonel Drax in a 
few years acquired an estate of 7 or 8,0001. per annum, and married the then proi> 
prietor^s, the Earl of Carlisle's, daughter. 

The increase of its riches and inhabitants was a consequence of the soil's fertility, and 
a reward of the planters' industry, and I believe is unparalleled by any settlement^ 
of any nation whatsoever ; as, in 1626, this country was so far from being settled, that 
it was quite uninhalbited, afibrding nothing for the support of life, and overgrown with 
shrubs and busies, enough to discourage the attempts of the first planters to clear it ; 
yet, in the space of fifty years, this incumbrance was quite destroyed, ariid by an exact 
calculation tnere were in the island at this period fifty thousand white people, of whooi^ 
twenty thousand were able to bear arms, and eighty thousand negroes ; a surprizing 
populousness on so small a spot, and in so short a time ! though it is probable the in* 
kabitants would still have increased, had not an epidemical distemper among the whites, 
begun in 1691, swept ofiT such numbers of them, that the calamity has not been repaired 
to this day ; and it is supposed, that at present there are not above thirty thousand 
white people on the island, and of negroes, mulattoes, and mestive slaves, about aa 
hundred thousand. 

In 1661^ this island was purchased by King Charles II. of the Lord Kinnoul, heir to. 
the Earl of Carlisle, since which time it has continued unalienated by the crown : it 
lies in 1 3 degrees of north latitude, and 59 of western longitude, being about twenty* 
five miles in length, and fifteen in breadtli, very little bigger than the Isle of Wight, 
and supposed to contain, according to a round computation, ^ hundred thousand 

s 
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ct^res. The whole is so entirely planted with canes, that even the common necessaries are 
not cultivated or raised here ; so that com, flesh, and fish, is for the most part brought 
from the northern colonies, besides fuel, and all sorts of staves and boards. 

Bridge Town, or St. MichaePs, is the only one of any consequence in the island, 
being situate in Carlisle Ba^% and contains between ten and twelve hundred houses, 
tolerably well built with bnck or stone, defended by three castles, and accommodated 
with good wharfs and keys, for landing and loading of goods. 

The product of the isle, as has already been remarked, is principally sugar; though 
besides this, great quantities of. rum are distilled from the melasses, and it affords some 
cotton, indigo, ginger, and pimento ; all which it returns us in lieu of the manufactures 
and commodities it is so largely supplied with from hence, besides the advantage arising 
from an employ of shipping, necessary ix) furnish them with the Madeira wine the 
want ; this being the principal beverage of the rich and opulent in the West Indies. 

OF St. CHRISTOPHER'S, NEVIS, or MEVIS, and the other 

CARIBBEE ISLANDS. 

The first of these stands next in regard to Barbadoes, being about seventy-five miles 
in circumference, and lies in the latitude of 17° 25' on this side the line. 'Die English 
and Frencli both took possession of it on the same day, and in May, 1627, divided it 
between them, continuing in perfect amity till the breaking out of the war, which de- 
stroyed the harmony ; and our countrymen being more powerful than their neighbours, 
drove them off the premises, which by the treaty of Utrecnt were confirmed to the crown 
of Great Britain. 

Their chief product is sugar, of which, in a common year, they make about 10,000 
hogsheads, but like the last mentioned island, this also yields some ginger, indigo, and 
cotton. 

Nevis, or Mevis, was also settled by the same persons, and within a year of the same 
time as St Kitt's, was and is commonly the residence of the governor of these 
Leeward Islands ; it is not above twenty miles in circuit, yet has maintained betwe^en 
80 and 40,000 whites and blacks, and produces about 6,000 hogsheads of sugar. 
. Montserrat was begun planting with Nevis, and seems to be near a circle of about 
three leagues diameter, more mountainous than any other of the Antilles, and yet so 
fruitful in the vallies and plains as to produce from 2,500 to 3,000 hogsheads of sugar, 
besides some other of the commodities before-mentioned, natural to these isles, and to 
support about 5,000 white, and 12 or 14,000 black people.* 

jBarbuda was as early settled as either of the two last-mentioned isles, but being di& 
ferent in its products, and having met with greater interruptions in their settlements, by 
fireauent incursions from the Carribeans, there are not to this day 2,000 people at most 
in tne island, though these are all white, as their sole employ is husbandry, for carrying 
on which, themselves are sufiicient without slaves ; they raise com and feed cattle, with 
which they supply their neighbours. 

Anguilla, as it is falsely wrote, or Snake Island, as it is more falsely translated, is 
about ten leagues long, and three broad, sometliing eel like, or serpentine in its shape, 
and also so level, that there is not a mountain in it. The first adventurers settled here 
in 1650, and finding this, like Barbuda, fitter for raising com and breeding cattle, than 
other productions, they brought their stock with them, and might undoubtedly, like the 
inhabitants of that island, have made a better improvement in their farming business 

* St. Chrittopber's, Nevif, and Montsenat, by die fortune of war, hare fallen into the hands of the FVencK 
and remained in their posseasion in 1783. 
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than they have done, liad not idleness lulled them into a slothful neglect of the means 
Providence had put into their hands, of procuring a comfortable subsistence ; but they- 
content themselves with a bare sufficiency for naturc^s support, though not through the 
instigation of any philosophic principles, but as the result of a confirmed sloth or lazi- 
ness, which is as gicat as can be, and seems the influence of the air they breathe, as 
many from Barbadocs, and every other of the Caribbee Islands have been infected with 
it on their arrival lierc ; and it is carried to so high a pitch, that they live in a more 
lawless manner than even their predecessors, the Indians, ever did, having neitiier mi- 
nister nor magistrate among them ; so little sense or notion have they of government 
or religion. 

They hardly amount to a thousand people, and they have very little sugar, and I be- 
lieve no cotton, indigo, or ginger among tliem. 

Antego, or Antigua, is about sixty miles in circumference, and was granted by King 
Charles in 1663, to Francis Lord Willoughby, governor of Barbadoes, on which he 
settled a colony in about three years time ; it however afterwards by some means re- 
verted to the crown. Its principal town is St. John's, the residence of the governor, 
and, of late years, a royal dock-yard, and a considerable naval establishment has bee» 
made there, which has greatly increased the trade and population of the town and of 
the whole island, which is supposed to contain 7,000 whites, and 30,000 negroes, slaves 
to the foriiier. The products of the island for exportation are sugar, ginger, indigo, 
and tobacco : the soil in most places is but indifferent, the heafs are greater than in Bar- 
badoes, &c. and the hurricanes more frequent and destructive. 

Grenada is 25 leagues in circumference, and has several good bays and harboursi 
some of which arc fortified. It is situated in IT 15\ north latitude, about SO leagues 
south-west of Barbadoes. Tliere are several small islands that lie to the northward of 
Grenada, called the (Jrenadillas, which, after being reduced, were all ceded to us by 
the late peace of 1763; and with the three heretofore neutral islands, Dominica, St. 
Vincent, and Tobago, constitute one of the four governments of British America, to 
which Grenada gives name. 

Dominica has a central situation between Guadaloupe and Martinique ; it is about 
twenty-eight miles in length, and thirteen in breadth. It v/as conquered from the French 
in the last war, and ceded to Great Britain by the treaty of peace in 1763 ; but being so 
situated as to intercept the communication with Guadaloupe and Martinico in time of 
war, the French, early in the late war, before we were prepared for the blow, recap- 
tured it, but it was restored by the treaty of peace, in 1783. 

St. Vincent and Tobago, islands of inferior consequence, the former about twenty- 
four miles in length, and eighteen in breadth ; and the latter, thirty-two in length, and 
nine in breadth, belonging to the French, being retaken from Britain in the late war, 
after the British planters and merchants had been at a considerable expence in culti- 
vating it; and not restored. Indigo, coffee, sugar, and rum, are the chief products of 
all these islands. 

OF JAMAICA. 

This island, one of the largest in America, is of an oval form, near a hundred and 
forty miles in length, and about sixty in breadth ; it is situated in the Atlantic Ocean, 
betv/cen seventeen and eighteen degrees of north latitude, and fi'om seventy-six to se- 
venty-nine of western longitude, about twenty leagues east of Hispaniola, and as many 
south from Cuba. Its length in English miles is 140, and its greatest breadth GO. It 
is veiy fertile, and produces several commodities more than any other of our planta- 
tions do, as cocoa, pepper, and wild cinnamon j of the first, however, there is a much 
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less quantity growing, than there was when the Spaniards were masters of this isle, pro-- 

ceeding from the ignorance of the English in its cultivation, it being of a very delicate 

nature, and requiring great care to shade and nurse it, otherwise it continues barren, 

pines, and dies ; and notwithstanding every precaution is practised, that has come to 

the knowledge of our countrymen, they cannot bring it to fi'uctify as it formerly did ; 

of pimento there are great quantities, which from its form, and the place of its growth, 

is called Jamaica pepper, and commonly here in England ail-spice ; being of a fine high 

flavour, and deservedly reckoned the best, and most temperate of the many aromatic 

drugs brought to us, principally from the East Indies. Tne bark of the wild cinnamon 

is commonly, though falsely, called cortex winteranus, and is sold here as such ; but this 

latter is a native of the Straits of Magellan, from whence it was first brought by Captain 

Winter, who accompanied Sir Francis Drake in his voyage round the world. Besides 

these commodities, there are several other productions natural to Jamaica, as cotton, 

"which grows here in great plenty, and finer than that of the Caribbee Islands ; tobacco, 

though cultivated in small quantities, abundance of fustick, redwood, logwood, and 

others, for dying ; besides several sorts of wood that are sweet scented. The island also 

abounds in medicinal herbs and drugs ; as guaiacum, china, sarsaparilla, cassia, tama* 

rinds, vanilloes, variety of missletoe, and several salutary gums and roots. Copper 

mines have been discovered here, of which metal I have seen a sample from thence very 

flne and good ; but all these products must give place to the su^ar cane, which has 

brought such immense riches to the inhabitants j and the quantity is not only very 

freat, but the quality superior even to that of St. Christopher's, which is accounted the 
est in the Leeward Islands. It is difficult to ascertain the number of the inhabitants ; 
but computations lately made demonstrate that Jamaica is not so populous as it was at 
the beginning of the present century. We now reckon only about 25,000 whites, and 
90,000 negroes ; whereas at the former period it was supposed to contain 70,000 whites, 
and 1 20,000 negroes. The inhabitants are all supplied with clothes, furniture, &c. frort 
Great Britain. 

The exports of the island consist of three principal articles of native growth : sugars, 
of which they export, after good seasons, about 20,500 hogsheads annually ; estimated 
in England at near 425,0001. Most of this goes to London, Bristol, and Glasgow ; and 
from the two former to Ireland, before the restrictions on the commerce of that king- 
dom were removed : Some part is likewise sent to North America, and bartered for 
staves, planks, pitch, tar, and provisions. Rum, of which they export about 4000 pun- 
cheons. Melasses, with which they trade principally to New England. Cotton, of 
which they export about 2000 bags. 

I cannot quit the subject without mentioning another beneficial commerce chiefly 
carried on from this island, viz. that of cutting logwood in the Bay of Campeachy, to 
which we have an undoubted right ; and this has been so clearly proved by many 
Authors, as to put the matter beyond dispute, notwithstanding the continued depreda^- 
tidds of the Spaniards on this account, to the no small detriment of those who are con- 
cerned in this branch of business, and consequently to this nation in general, as no less 
than 14,935 tons, 3q. 4lb. were imported in the years 1713, 1714, 1715, and 1716 ; and 
were the cutters properly protected, a sufficiency might now be brought in fi^r our own 
use, and that of our neighbours, without any expence to the government ; and as this is 
not only clear gain, but occasions the additional benefit of employing a considerable 
aumbor of ships, I think it challenges a suitable regard ^ as from what I have here men» 
tioned, it may reasonably be concluded, that the profit accruing thereby, cannot be put 
at less than 100,0001. a year. 
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Of the LUCAYOS, or BAHAMA ISLANDS. 

These lie in the Atlantic Ocean, between 21® and 27° of northern latitude, and from 
73° to 81° of western longitude, taking their names from one of them called liahaiLja, 
which is situate in the latitude of 26° SO' at the distance of between twenty and tliirty 
leagues, say some, and 50 leagues as others assert, from the Continent of Morida ; l)ut 
Providence, lying in the midst of them, has been pitched on as the seat of government^ 
when any has been settled here. 

These islands were granted by King Charles IL to George Duke of Albemarle, and 
several other noblemen, who ineflfectually endeavoured to people them j for as s()')n as 
some adventurers were got there, they were driven off by the French or Spaniards y and 
when this was not the case, they contumaciously rose against their governors, whom 
they either destroyed, or sent them away prisoners, to the dissolution of ail polity and 
their own destruction ; so that aflpr several settlements made, and snccessively de- 
stroyed, either by the enemy or themselves, these islands became a refuge for pirates, 
till 1718, when King George L appointed a governor, who once more established a co- 
lony here, where there may now be between fifteen hundred and two thousand people ; 
though the having a force in these parts, seems more the motive to their settling, than 
what is expected from their products, for as yet these have been but trifling, consisting 
in a little tobacco, sugar, &c« 

Of the BERMUDAS, or SUMMER ISLANDS. 

These received their primitive denomination from one Bermudas, a Spaniard, their 
first discoverer ; and were afterwards called Summer Islands, from Sir George Summers, 
who was shipwrecked, and in another voyage there resigned his breath. Thev lie within 
the limits of the grant that was made to the Virginia Company, who sold them to an 
hundred and twenty persons of their own society, and these afterwards obtained a char- 
ter from King James, which confirmed their property. This new company soon en- 
deavoured to render their land profitable, by the establishment of a colony, and accord- 
ingly sent a ship there with adventurers in 1610, under the direction of Mr, Richard 
JMoore, who made them an excellent governor, and soon put them in a capacity to de- 
fend themselves, by building a handsome town and strong forts, and by his prudent ma- 
nagement he disappointed the Spaniards' attempts to land on, and conquer these islands, 
in 1614. His first settlement was upon a plain in St. George's Island, wnere, from a habi- 
tation of palmeto leaves, sprang up St. George's Town, one of the strongest and best 
built in our American colonies. 

This worthy man was succeeded by Capt, Daniel Tucker, who being a person of a 
superior education to his predecessor, and having seen more of the world, exerted his 
talents in fiivour of the colony now put under his care, and established a regular form of^. 
government, traced out plantations, and obliged every one to build uniformly in the 
town, and to plant regularly in the country, so that a beautiftil symmetry was seen 
through the whole of their improvements, and pleasure was thus blended with profit. 

In 1619, this vigilant governor quitted to another, who then arrived from England 
with four ships and five Jfiundrcd planters, which were equalled in number by those 
already settled there, soihat the colony began now to make a figure ; some laws were 
settled, the government directed to be, by governor, council, and assembly, as in our 
oth6r American plantations, and Capt. Tucker, having before established a militia, they 
were secured against the attacks of any enemy. 
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The number of these islands are uncertain, as by some they arc reckoned to be three 
hundred, whilst others make them above five hundred. Thev lie in the latitude of 32"^ 
SO' north, and in 35° of western longitude, a great distance n'om the Continent, as the 
nearest land, which is Carolina, lies at least two hundred and fifty leagues, as Mr. 
Harris, or four hundred and eighty miles, as Mn Echard says, to the west of them. 

The air is deemed extremely wholesome, and the country vastly pleasant j the soil i» 
rich and fertile, insomuch that Indian corn, their chief support, is reaped twice here, 
between the months of March and December, and all the plants, flowers, and trees pe- 
culiar to the West Indies grow here in great perfection, as those transplanted from 
Europe do ; and besides, among the fruits, the oranges here in every respect exceed 
those cither of the East or West Indies, as among the forest trees the cedar does for any 
use or purpose whatsoever, more particularly in ships, so that the Bermudas sloops are 
betome famous, both for service and sailing. 

St. George*s Town, the capital, has no less than seven forts to defend it, though in- 
deed the whole coast, and the unknown rocks, are natural bulwarks to this country, so 
that the inhabitants live free from the apprehensions of an enemy, and as happy as a 
mild government, and a delightful country, can make them. It is true, that the pleas*^ 
ing prospect of riches has been the principal attraction to the peopling of most of our 
other colonies, though the settling these isles was apparently from different motives,as their 
trade is very limited, and consequently the opportunities of making a fortune very rare ; 
so that the greatest inducement the state had to settle them, was to keep them from 
being possessed by any other nation ; but that arising to the adventurers, was to secure 
to themselves a safe and quiet retreat from the cares and tumults that the other parts of 
the world laboured under, of which they had none here to ruffle and disturb them ; so 
that many with this philosophic disposition, and that could content themselves with the 
pleasures and plenty of the country, retired here with their fortunes, as others <lid to* 
procure or preserve health, and some few on account of religion* 

Their trade chiefly consists in timber and provisions, which they send to the other 
parts of America, a small quantity of tobacco, and the building of sloops, as before- 
mentioned ; so that though it has for 3ome time been a very flourishing colony, it is 
very little beneficial to tne mother country, otherwise than by the clothing and other 
necessaries it takes from us, which cannot be inconsiderable, when the smallest computa- 
tion makes the inhabitants to be in number at least nine thousand. 

OF NEAVFOUNDLANt). 

Our right to this island has already been incontestibly proved by several good au* 
thors, so that any advances towards it would be superfluous here. It lies between 47 
and 50"^ northern latitude, and is so far from being that cold and inhospitable country 
that many have represented it, that St. John's and some other places have been con- 
stantly inhabited for many years past. It is very warm in the summer, and though the 
snows lie long in the winter, most sorts of European fruits grow wild here ; however^ 
were there fewer in number, and the soil much worse than it is, the advantages of our 
possessing it would still subsist, as these do not result from what grows here, but from 
the fishery upon its coasts and banks, and the natural consequences of it 

Mr. Parkhurst has riven us an account of its state in 1578, when he says, there were 
about fifty sail of English, one hundred sail of Spanish, besides twenty or thirty sail of 
Biscayneers, fifty of Portuguese^ and a hundred and fifty French ships, employed upon 
that coast, so that the fishery must have begun long before, to be at such a height so 
early, and the importance of it was quickly discovered by Queen Elizabeth's wise mi- 
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iiistry, arid by them so encouraged, tliat towards the close of her reign, upv/ards of two 
huiulred sail of fishing vessels were employed, and these navigated with more than eight: 
thousand seamen. 

The fislicry has greatly increased since the sole possession of it was confirmed to the 
crown of Great Britain ; and we can have no better proof of the astonishing improve- 
ments, and of the national benefits of this valuable branch of our commerce, than a 
comparative view of the different statements of it given in at the bar of the House of 
Conunons in the years 1775, and 1787. At the first period, it appeared tliat four hundred 
ships, whose burthen was not less than 36,000 tons, 2,000 shallops, burthen 20,000 tons,. 
and 20,000 seamen, were employed in this fishery ; that 600,000 quintals of fish were 
annually taken, which, upon an average of seven years, were worth 14s. per quintal, and 
together with the value of other articles, independent of cod fish, as salmon, cod. oil, 
seal, and furs, amounted annually to more than half a million sterling. 

In 1787, the report made to parliament was, that since the encouragement given to 
the Newfoundland fishery, by the several acts of parliament already noticed, under- the 
head of shipping, the French fishery had considerably diminished : while the British, had 
increased to such a degree, that 732,000 quintals of fish had been taken by our people 
that year ; and that this nursery lor seamen was annually increasing ; as well as the de- 
mand for the articles from home, necessary for carrying it on, and for consumption on 
the spot, viz. biscuit, beef, pork, butter, cheese, linen and woollen cloths, nets, hooks, 
lines, &c. These considerations therefore determined the legislature to continue all tlwj 
acts made of late years for the encouragement of this fishery ; particularly, that which; 
authorises the trade between the ports of the United States of America, and the British 
•settlements at Newfoundland. 

I now return to Europe, where I have only our trade to the Baltic, and with the 
northern countries to treat of; and as Russia stands foremost in dignity, I shall give it 
the same preference liei?e, and begin with it. 

^n Accomit of the ty^ade betzvcen Gnat Britain and Russia^ carriedon by the Russia 

Company. 

Our trade with the Russians is very considerable, and was always greattly encouraged 
by the British government ; but the flourishing state of our American colonies would 
have reduced our imports of naval stores from Russia, if the unhappy revolt of the 
North American colonies had not taken place, which has asain increased the balance of 
trade, which was always against us, witli this empire. Uhe strong political alliance 
which has taken place between Great Britain, and the Empress of Russia, Catharine II. 
likewise greatly contributed to advance her commercial connections with us; but still 
the improvements made in the linen manufactures of Ireland and Scotland have con* 
tributed not a little, of late years, to diminish our demands for similar manufiictures 
from Russia, particularly in the articles of sail-cloth, sheeting, coarse linen for towels^ 
table linens, &c. 

But the treaty of commerce with this country, entered into for twenty years, expired 
in 1786, and a reluctance to renew it on the part of the Empress, combined with some 
difficulties in the arrangement of it ; and a political coolness between the two courts 
has hitherto prevented any new treaty, and not a little embarrassed the merchants of both 
countries. 

This commerce is carried on by a company, projected in the reign of Edward VI. 
though not established by patent, till the 6th of February, in the 1, and 2, of Philip 
and Mary, whereby was incorporated. The Merchants Adventurers for the Discovery of 
Lands unknown, and not before frequented, with power that the said fellowship should 
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have the sole trade to all tlic main lands, isles, &c. of the Emperor of Russia ; which 
■letters patent were, by an act of parliament 8 Eliz. not printed, confirmed to the said 
company, by the name of The Fellowship of liinglish Merchants for Discovery of new 
Trades, with an exclusion of all other subjects fmm this trade, without the consent of 
the governor, consuls, and assistants ; thougli by 10 and 11 Will. III. cap. 6. sect. 1. it 
is enacted, that every subject of this realm, desiring admission into the said fellowship, 
called the Russia Company, on request to be made to the governor, consuls, and as- 
sistants, or any three of them, shall be admitted into the said fellowship, paying for such 
admission 51. 

Any person residing in any out-port, or other place within this realm, shall be ad- 
mitted on the same terms. 

And it was since enacted, that from and after the 24th of June, 1741, any persons 
free of the said Fellowship of English Merchants for Discovery of new Trades, com- 
monly called the Russia Company, exclusive of all others, may import into this king- 
dom, in British-built shipping, navigated according to law, from any place belonging to 
Russia, raw silk, or any other commodities, of tlie growth or manufkcture of Persia, pro- 
vided such manufacture be made of the produce of Persia, being purchased by barter, 
with woollen or other manufactures, exported from Great Britain to Russia, and from 
thence carried into Persia, gold and silver in coin or bullion excepted, or with the pro- 
duce arising from the sales of such manufactures, so exported to Russia, and carried into 
Persia, upon paying or securing the customs and other duties now payable, by any law 
now in force, according to such rules, and with such drawback, and under such penal- 
ties, as are by law prescribed,. on. the importation of the like goods of the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of Persia, imported into this kingdom from any place in the 
Levant Seas, by any persons free of the Levant or Turkey Company ; any thing in the 
act of 12 (^ar. 11. to the contrary notwithstanding. 

No silk, or othermanufacturesof Persia, shall be imported into Great Britain through p. cts, 
Russia, by virtue of this act, unless the importers take an oath, or afhrmation, before 
the collector, customer, or comptroller of his Majesty *s customs, at the place of impor- 
tation ; that, to the best of their knowledge, the silk, and other manufactures of Persia, 
contained in their entries, were truly purchased by barter with woollen, or other manu- 
fectures, exported from Great Britain to Russia, and from thence carried into Persia, 
not being gold or silver in coin or bullion, or with the produce arising from the sales ol' 
such woollen, or otiier manufactures exported as aforesaid : And in default of taking 
such oath or aliirniJtion, all the manufactures of Persia, so imported from Russia, shall 
be liable to be to'lcited, as if the same had been imported, contrary to the said act of 
12Car. IL 

• This act does not extend to the permitting the using or w-earing in this kingdom any 
wrought silks, or oilier commodities of the manufacture of Persia, mentioned in the Act 
of 1 1 Will. Ill, which act is hereby confirmed, &c. 

Whereas soon i licr the commencement of the aforesaid Act of 14 Geo. IL a very be- ^•'^^J^'^. v. 
neficial trad^ be^.vc?on Great Britain and Persia though Russia was opened, whereby 
great qnantit'es : i raw silk, and other goods and commodities of the growth or manu- 
facture of Per 'i '(^0 imported in return for the woollen and other manufactures and 
goods of Gr»'*:it i'i ain, upon much easier and more advantageous terms, than the same 
could liave l\\ n i iwise procured ; but the said trade having been for some time past 
interrupted. :?.«» • • u c!s of Great Britain not having been of late permitted, to trans- 
port British ti >•: r>\ "ires and commodities into Persia through Russia, in consecjuence 23 g.o. 
whereot, t^ie .^ . .jiii^in of raw silk, and other commodities of Persia from Russia, hath ^''''^^^ 
been discciiti.... AiA as it would be of great advantage to the trade of this kingdom. 
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Ill general, as well as contribute to the increase and improvement of the silk manufiic- 
tines hi particular, if raw silk of the growth or produce of Persia, purchased in Ilussiaii 
were permitted to be imported i'vom Russia in return for woollen and other manufac- 
tures exported from Great Britain to Russia although the same be not carried from 
thence into Persia, it is enacted. That from and after the 2Jth of December, 1750, aH 
persons free of the Russia Company, exclusive of all others, may import into this king- 
dom from Russia, in British-built shipping, navigated according to law, raw silk of the 
growth or produce of Persia, which shall be purchased by barter, with woollen, or other 
manufectures or commodities exported from Great Britain to Russia, although the same 
be not earned from thence into Persia, gold and silver in coin or bullion excepted, or 
with the produce arising from the sale of such commodities, and not otherwise, upoB 
paying the customs and other duties, &c. 

No silk of the growth or produce of Persia shall be imported from Russia, by virtue 
of thi3 act, unless the importer make oath before the collector, &c. that it was pur« 
chased by barter, &c. 

This act shall not deprive the East India Company of any of the powers and pri- 
vileges, &c. which belong to them, or which they might have enjoyed if this act had 
not been made. 

In consequence of these acts, the company have something increased their trade, and 
would undoubtedly have enlarged it more, had not the troubles in Persia put a stop to 
their designs. 

In return, we import from thence, extra of the Persian commodities, pitch, tar, beea- 
wax, Russia leather, skins, frirs, pot ashes, iron, copper, hemp, flax, linens, and linen 
yam, linseed, cavear, sail-cloth, &c. 

And our exports are, woollens of various sorts, silks, paper, mercery, and hard-wares, 
arms, powder, brimstone, lead, tin, pewter, herrings, incense, copperas, white lead, 
dying woods, gold and silver thread, lace, sugar, pepper, tobacco, &c. 

Of the Trade between Great Britain^ Denmark j and Norway. 

Though the Danes are masters of one of the safest and finest ports in Europe, I mean 
Copenhagen, yet their trade has always been inconsiderable, comparatively with that of 
other powers, as their country affords but little towards carrying it on ; however of this 
I shall have occasion to speak when I come to treat of those kingdoms. Our exports 
there are but trifling, being reduced to a few woollens, paper, drugs, pepper, tin, her- 
rings, &c. and as our imports greatly exceed our exports in value, this must conse- 
quentially be a very losing trade to us, and as such should have been dropped long ago; 
more especially as every commodity we receive from thence, might be better ftirnished 
from our own plantations, they consisting principally of pitch, tar, fir, timber, deids, 
masts, yards, spars, baulks, some few frirs, skins, &c. 

Of Great Britain's Trade with Sweden. 

This is a more considerable, though not a more beneficial commerce than the last 
mentioned, as the balance is greatly against us, and might easily be remedied by the 
frequently proposed means, of encouraging a supply from our own American settle- 
ments, as the imports from thence are pretty near of the • same sort with those from 
Denmark, viz. pitch, tar, hemp, flax, furs, copper, and iron, and they in return take 
from us broad cloth, fine stufl&, and some otlier woollens, wrought iron, and brass, ho- 
rological works, paper, pepper, tin, herrings, drugs, &c. 
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Of the Commerce between Great Britain^ Potandj and Prussia. 

This trade is of no great importance, nor varies much from the two last mentioned, 
though it is not so small as to be left out in a work of this nature, as it takes off pretty 
large quantities of our manufactures, though principally through the medium of the 
Dutch : Poland has no other ports than Dantzic and Elbing, from whence we import 
naval stores, as from Denmark and Sweden, with some iron, steel, pot ashes, sturgeon,^ 
lioea, and sail cloth ; and, in return, send them several sorts of woollens, herrings^ 
mercery, and drapery ; some tobacco, sugar, rice, &c. as we do the Stetiners in Prussia, 
though from thence we receive but very little in return. Dantzic also furnishes us with 
spruce beer, and bees' wax, as both this and Stettin do with east country plank« 

Of the Trade which Great Britain carries on with the Austrian Netherlands. 

This is a very extensive and beneficial commerce, as it takes off great quantities of 
our products and manufactures. 

We supply them with a vast variety of articles, the chief of which are Yorkshire 
woollen cloths, particularly white plains for clothing their military; Norwich stufis, 
Manchester cottons, fine worsted stockings, hard-ware of all sorts, paper-hangings, ^ 
crockery, rock-salt, slates, alum, tin, lead, and since the port of Ostend has been made 
free, household furniture, sadlery, horses, &c. In fine, for the extent of it. Great Bri- 
tain does not enjoy a more benencial branch of commerce; the returns being principally 
made in specie. 

Our imports consist of thread-lace, a small quantity of damask table linen, lawns, and 
cth.er fine linen, rags for our paper mills, apples, potatoes, old iron, and other trifling 
article. 

This finishes my account of the trade of Great Britain, which I have endeavoured ta 
render as plain to my readers as I possibly could in so limited a space : and I proceed 
to give an abstract of that carried on in Ireland, which I shall do in the same manner aa 
I have hitherto observed. Having displayed the greatness of its products and manufac** 
tures, in a foimer chapter, I have now to add an account how they are disposed o£ 

OF IRELAND. 

The products of Ireland, as has been already shewn, are similar to those of Great 
Britain ; and it was always the opinion of the best commercial writers, that if the re* 
straints laid upon her commerce l3y British acts of parliament should ever be taken off, 
their manufactures would be equal in quantity and quality, if they did not rise to a 
. degree of superiority from the cheapness of labour in Ireland. We have now seen these, 
restraints removed, and a new commercial system established, founded upon this maximt 
that the commercial improvement of Ireland must, in the end, prove advantageous to 
Great Britain. 

At the time of publishing the former edition of this work, the beneficial efiects of this 
striking revolution in commerce were but beginning to operate ; and the editor only 
foretold what has actually happened : happily the constant demand for this book by the 
gentlemen of the long robe, and the merchants and traders of Great Britain, Ireland, 
and America, produced the last edition, in which the author was enabled from authentic 
documents to state the prodigious increase of the commerce of Ireland, and the reci- 
procal benefit that both kingdoms have derived from tliose liberal regulations made in 
mvour of Ireland by the British legislature. And that the contrast between formet 
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times and the present may be more evident, he judged it necessary to retain some of 
the old estimates and calculations. 

The Irish possess the principles of the woollen manufacture, viz. wool, fuller's earth, 
&c. in as great a degree of perfection as we ; and the cheapness of their living gives 
them vastly the advantage in working them up, both in respect of the value of the ma- 
terials, and the price of labour ; so that were not their exports thus prohibited, their 
commerce would greatly clash with our's, and this interference prove prejudicial to both ; 
therefore to alleviate this seeming hardship as far as a prudential care of our own trade will 
Suffer, the Irish are permitted, not only to introduce their wool here, but to import 
their yarn also, which they annually do to the amount of forty thousand packs ; and 
though this restriction undoubtedly contracts their trade, and reduces it into a much 
narrower compass than would otherwise bound it, yet this being the only one they are 
burthened with of such a nature, their foreign trade is very considerable, notwithstand- 
ing it is confined to the mere produce of their land, and linen-looms ; the first of these 
consist chiefly in beef, pork, butter, leather, tallow, and corn, and for the dispatch of 
what is superfluous, and unconsumed at home, they have different channels, viz. to 
Flanders they send tallow and leather, in great quantities ; and butter to Holland j 
France and the British colonies take off large parcels of their barrelled beef, as these 
latter do now of their linens, which are also permitted to be imported here duty free, so 
that many millions of yards are annually brought in ; they likewise send yearly good store 
of pilchards and herrings to Spain and Portugal ; so that their exports are very greats 
However, to give the reader a better idea of them, we preserve some extracts of the 
imports and exports from Mr. Dobbs's curious calculations.* 

The following is an abstract of the general imports and exports from 1710, to 1726^ 
ending at Lady-day : — 
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The average of the said exports and imports for ten years from 1730, to 1740, were 
as £)llows : — 

Exports rf 1,019,809 3 2|. 

Imports • 885,044 8 2 

From 1740, Exports £ 1,485,110 18 3 

to 1750. Imports 1,123,373 1 8 

From 1750, Exports ; £ 2,002,354 5 10^ 

to 1760, Imports 1,594,164 7 Ij- 

In the first year of peace Imports £ 3,005,002 O O 

endingMarch25,1783. Exports 2,907,499 0* 

I shall next subdivide their exports and range them under their several heads, viz. the 
produce of cattle and sheep, of grain, fish, linen, rape ; others not reduceable to these 
neads, as iron, wood, &c. and goods re-exported ; and of all these in their order, com« 
mencing with an abstract of their grazing produce, and herein distinguishing between 
sheep and other cattle for eight years, ending Lady-day, 1727, and strike mediums as 
I*go along. 

An abstract of the value of the produce of the cattle and sheep exportfd. 

Years. Produce of Cattle. Years. Produce of Sheep. 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 

1719 530,830 16 7 1719 109,942 8 I 

1720 445,946 10 3 1720 89,401 11 O 

1721 485,699 13 5^ 1721 135,196 11 1-J. 

1722 506,337 6 10^. 1722 162,476 3 4i< 

1723 502,962 14 lOj. 1723 187,284 3 4 

1724 524,710 11 2 J. 1724 132,148 19 l-J- 

1725 505,769 O 5|. 1725 95,730 13 H 

1726 473,937 19 S\ 1726 101,942 7 9 

Total 3,976,194 13 S\ Total 1,014,122 12 IH 

Med. 497,024 6 8 Med. 126,752 17 1 

Medium of cattle and sheep 623,777 3 9 

We have no such tables at present ; and the exportation of sheep being long since 
prohibited, it will be to the niU as satisfactory to state the general increase of the pro- 
duce of live, and slaughtered cattle : the three species of which exported from Ireland 
are bullocks, cows, and hogs ; and to these we must add other articles, as tallow, hides^ 
butter, cheese, &c. comprehended under the produce from cattle. 

The average amount for five years ending the 25th of March,. 1782, was 1,293,8581. 
yearly; which is about one-thtrd of the value of eight years, in the preceding table. 
And one article alone will suffice to shew the prodigious increase of the trade of Ireland 
to England alone, since provisions from that kingdom were permitted by the British 
legislature. 

The quantity of pork imported into England alone for the year ending 5th Januaryt 
1783, WHS 45,995 barrels, which exceeds, according to Lord Sheffield's calculations^ 

* See Ol^rvMioni on th« Manufadurei, Trade, and present State af Ireland^ by John Lord Sheffield. Loo* 
don, 1785. 
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the whole expert of pork to all parts of the world, from Ireland, twenty years aga^ 
Hie article of butter has increased nearly in the same proportion. 

The Produce of the Exports of Grain and Fish. 



Years. 
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For the year 1783, the exports of grain to England alone amounted to 38,1461. Wifch 
respect- to the fisheries, they have never been pursued with that activity and assiduity^ 
which might have been expected from the situation of the coasts. The herring fishery 
is the principal branch ; and it may suffice to mention, that Ireland exported for the 
West India trade alone in 1783, no less than 35,960 barrels, the value of which by far 
exceeds the value of the exports of all kinds of fish from Ireland, in Mr* Dobbs's tabid 
for 1726. 

The produce of the English Linen* 
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The exports in linen doth to England alone, for 1783, amounted to 948,1801. 9s. 2d. 
being nearly three times the value of the exports to all nations for the year 1726. 

Tne imports into Ireland from all nations, at a medium of seven years, ending at 
Lady^y 1727, amounted to 843,3921. And the imports from Great Britain alone, of 
the growth and manufacture of Great Britain, on an average of three years, ending 
March 25, 178&, amounted to 1,432,4171. 

The value of the goods and merchandize being the growth, product, or manu&cture 
t>f Asia, imported into Great Britain by the East India Company, and from thence im- 
ported into Irelaad \ for three years, from 25th March, 1780» inclusive, to 25thMareh9 
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1T83, inclusive, was, 1,056,0501. 2s. Od, and consisting of the following articles, drags, 
spices of different kinds^ rice, India silks, callicoes, muslins, salt-petre, china, raw silks, 
teas. 

Thua stands the trade between Endand and Ireland. I shall next consider the com* 
merce of Ireland with Scotland and the Isle of Man, annexing an al>stract of the Irish 
exports and imports, for the term of eight years, as follows :-— 

Tears. Exports. Imports, 
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The exports to Scotland for the year ending 25th March, 1.783, sunounted to 123,8971-;;; 
the imports to 171,670L : so that the exports for that year, exceeded the value of the^ 
total of eight years, in the preceding table. 

The exports to Scotland and the Isle of Man consist of oatmeal and other grain, beef 
and kine, horses, hides, butter, cheese, soap, linen, and mutton, with some other 
articles, and wine and brandy* 

The imports from thence consist of coaJs, tobacco, bark, brandy, barley, and malt^. 
groceries, linen, and kenting, wine, timber, linen yarn, and herrings. 

Tlie following is an abstract of the exports to America for the same number a£ 
years, viz* 

t7l9 77,190 8 8^ 

1720 88,980 18 9 

1721 68,404> 8 2V 

1722 74,344 9 H 

1723 82,806 6 9^ 

1724 96,825 8 10 
1725- 103,998 2 4|. 

1726 110,313 19 7rJ. X 

Total 702,863 17 9|. 

The exports to the colonies remaining subject to Great Britain, for the year ending 
25th. March, 1783, amounted to 38 1,61 7h Ifti 7d., which exceeds the. value of any three 
years to all America, in the foregoing table. The calculations respecting the trade of' 
Ireland with the United States of America cannot be made out exact, on account of the 
very considerable imports in tobacco and other articles, since the commerce of Ireland ■ 
was liberated from the former restrictions of not trading directly to the American, 
colonies ; but receiving all goods and manu&ctures of the growth and product of those 
colonies by re-exportation uom Great Britain, in British built ships, ^ut the pjrodigii^^ 
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ous increase of this branch of the commerce of Ireland, may be readily conceived by 
the amount of the preceding article. 

The next particular trade to be considered is the Eastland, which comprehends all the 
countries northward of Holland, upon the continent, from Embden to Archangel, the 
Sound and Baltic consequently included. 

The exports consist of beef, biscuit, butter, beer, cheese, grain, raw and tanned 
hides, oatmeal, linen, calves* skins, tallow, malt, salt, pork, soap, gunpowder, and the 
remainder is made up of several small articles, not material in trade. The imports to 
Ireland consist of bark, copper plates, flax, and seed, sugar, hemp, iron, lamp black, 
herrings, train oil, tin plates, tar, and wood, the remainder being made up of linen yarn, 
pot-ash, lattin wire, and other small things. 

The next trade to be examined in a southward progress, is that with Holland and 
Flanders. 

The exports thither chiefly consist of beef, biscuit, butter, candles, feathers, salmon, 
raw hides, pork, rape seed, hogs' lard, and tallow, with several other particulars not 
material ; and the imports from thence are bark, wheat, battery, brass shruff, books un- 
bound, druggs, madder, and other dying stuffs, earthen ware, flax, groceries, geneva, 
gunpowder, inkles, thread, hemp, iron, bone-lace, cambrics, hollands, flax seed, linseed 
oil, paper, pot-ash, starch, garden seeds, silk manufacture, steel, whalebone, Rhenish 
wine, wooden ware, iron, lattin and steel wire. 

The next particular trade that falls regularly in our way to be observed, is that of 
France* 

The exports consist of beef in barrels, pork, biscuit, butter, candles, raw hides, and 
tallow; the other articles of small value in trade are not worth inserting. The imports 
frdm thence are wine, brandy, capers, playing cards, cork-, flints, gloves, prunes, succus 
liquor, sugar, iron and iron ware, cambrics, lawns, train oil, olives, copper-plate print- 
ing paper, rezin, salt, silk manufacture, toys and trinkets, vinegar, groceries, wooden 
ware. 

Though the exports for France cannot be ascertained to any nicety from the custom- 
house books, as merchants are not restrained in their entries, for reporting their goods 
for one country when they are designed for another, as is frequently the case in this 
trade ; for the entries are made for that kingdom, when the merchandize is intended for 
Hamburgh, Bremen, or Holland, and this with the view of evading payment to the se- 
veral British light-houses in their way to the said places, towards whose support all ships 
pay in the first port they put in at, and are charged with so many as they are benefited 
oy in their voyage ; now if it appear, by their cocket, that they are bound for these 
ports, they pay towards the maintenance of them all ; but if for France and they are 
supposed to be blown there out of their way, they are charged for no more than they 
are presumed to receive benefit from, and hereby elude the several charges they must 
otherwise pay. 

Mr. Dobbs makes several allowances for an illicit trade, &c. too long to be inserted 
here, and then concludes from the premises, that Ireland loses by her trade with 
France. 

The last in order, though the greatest branch of the Irish trade with foreigners, is 
with Spain, Portugal, and the Straits, as these take off^ the major part of any manufac- 
tured commodities they export, except linen. 

The exports to the afore-mentioned countries are beef, candles, cheese, barley, 
wheat, hake, herrings, salmon, hair, rawhides, tanned ditto, linen, pork, calfskins, 
starch, tallow. 
The imports from them are capers, cork, tlying stuffs, sugar and fruit, oranges and 
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lemons, iron, oil, salt, silk manufactures, raw silk, thfown silk undyed, succus liquor, 
walnuts. Port wine, Spanish wine, hoops, cane, reeds, plank, and wool. 
' The blameable inaccuracy in the custom-house accounts in Ireland, the great fluc- 
tuations in the commerce of that country, with the principal kingdoms and states of 
Europe, and other circumstances, render all tables of the amount of any particular trade 
incorrect, especially as such amount must be calculated by the value in sterling money, 
at which they are rated by the piece, the yard, the pound, or the hundred weight ; for 
which reason, we have followed our best modern guide. Lord Sheffield, and from him 
give the following short statement of the amount of the general trade of Ireland, with, 
all the foreign countries of Europe. 

£•- $• dm 
Total Irish produce exported to foreign countries, on an average of 

nine years, ending March 25th, 1782 345,1 18 10 9 

Ditto, exported to ditto, in the year ending March 25th, 1783 .... 584,222 1& 3* 
Total imports from foreign countries on an average of nine years, 

ending March 25th, 1782 605,.! 17 4 (y 

Ditto from ditto, in the year ending March 25th, 1783^ 679,289> 8 T 

By the imports so. far exceeding the exports, felse conclusions may be drawn, as they- 
have been by Mr. Dobbs, and we are sorry to add, by our more intelligent commerciak- 
writer. Lord Sheffield. Whenever the imports from any country exceed the exports,, 
they state the balance of trade to be against the importer. No reasoning can be more* 
fallacious, if the article imported, as in the case of Ireland, and forming such a balance,* 
consist of the first materials for its principal manufactures, to be wrought up to the- 
highest state of perfection, and to be so exported, with the addition of the labour of the* 
inhabitants, to other countries, with a considerable profit. For instance, 6,207 cwt. ofi' 
flax, and 11,415 cwt. of hemp were imported into Ireland from the East Country in one 

J rear, and contributed to raise the value of the imports above the exports ; and a bal- 
ance must have been paid to the East Country in specie, or bills of exchange t this has- 
been usually called a loss ; but the sum so pan! produces a profit, beyond' any derivecf' 
from barter, and is received back again, with interest, in the payments for the linens- 
manufactured by the Irish and exported to Britain alone. Without a large quantity of flax 
and hemp in store, this valuable mauufactiwe, the chief d'ependance of Ireland might - 
stagnate ; besides, a bad season, or a prohibitory law passed in the country from whence- 
you import your first materials, may put a stop to it for a time ; therefore, in every 
point of view the first price of raw materials is not to be taken as their realvalue^ nor- 
a payment in specie, above the value of the goods exported^ as a>losing trade, or balance^ 
against the country, so circmnstanced« 

We conclude this ample account of the trade of Ireland with observing that the ship-^ 
ping of Ireland bears no proportion to its increasing commerce. The P]nglish^ Stottrn, 
Danish, Dutch, French, Spanish and Portuguese, all. have a considerable share in the^ 
carryings trade of Ireland.. 



OF THE PRODUCTS, MANUFACTURES, AND TRADE OF FRANCE.. 

The commerce of this kingdom* bears a proportion to the number of its inhabitants,^.- 
and the extensiveness of its dominions; of which some idea may be formed from the- 
calculations made of its annual revenue, which is estimated at 25/XX),000l. and the.- 
ttumber of its inhabitants, by the latest computations, appear to be about 25,000,000*. 
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In treating of the commerce of this country, I shall observe tlie same method that I 
liave followed in my description of Great Britain's, that is, by acquainting my readei^ 
with the products and manufactures of each province, and then show him how they are 
disposed of. * 

1. The Isle of France, — ^The capital of which is Paris, where many manufactures 
are carried on, and afterwards brought into trade, of which some are exempt from the 
jurisdiction of the public companies of the city, and established by royal authority j - 
such as the Gobelins, where as beautifiil tapestries are made as any in Europe ; the Sa-^ 
vonnerie, appropriated to the making of carpets with a mixture of silk and worsted, in imi- 
tation of those Drought from Persia, the beauty of whose colours they come up to, and 
greatly exceed them in the figure. Tlie manufactures of glasses, cloths, hangings, &c. 
besides which the artificers here carry on all manner of trades that are practised in our 
metropolis ; though it is with pleasure I can assert, not many of them with equal per- 
fection. Here, however, are made all sorts of rich silks, brocades, &c. ; stockings, hats, 
and every other requisite for home consumption and trade i and almost all the small 
towns, villages, and districts in the neighbourhood of Paris, have some fabric particu- 
lar to them ; as Madrid, a castle built by Francis I. in Boulogn wood, famous for stock- 
ings ; St Cloud, for porcelaine, earthen ware, glass, and tanneries ; Gentilly, Garges, 
snd Antony, are noted for whitsters ; at Fert6 Gaucher is a manufactory of serges ; 
Compeigne affords stockings, ^ socks, and caps; as Margny does cloths, camlets, and 
^ags ; at Houdon are made a considerable quantity of worsted stockings ; at 
Drenx is a fabric of coarse cloth, and at Ch&tres, Linas, Meulan, Sesanne, Poisy^ 
Claye, liusarche, Moret, and Dourdon, large parcels of leather are tanned, and this last 
is famous for knit stockings, and making buff. 

2. The province of Picardy. — The natural products which tliis province furnishes to 
trade are com, hemp, and wool ; and its manufactures, woollens, linens, caps, tapestry, 
and soap. In respect to the first, here is worked up five or six hundred thousand 

Jounds of wool of the country's produce, and near as much more from Germany, Hol- 
md, England, Spain, and some other parts of France, so that in the city of Amiens only 
are made about 1 29,800 pieces of stu£&, and 50,000 pieces in the neighbourhood, which are 
called foreign stuffs, as they are made out of the city ; and of the aforesaid wool, the 
camlet-makers alone take off 80,000lb. 

The cities of the greatest trade in Picardy, next to Amiens, are Beauvais and Abbe- 
ville ; besides which there are many villages and towns, as Tilloy, Fienville, Nasurs, 
Beauchamps, Granvilliers, Feuguieres, Aumale, Anvoille, Glatigny, and Seules ; in all 
ivhich places are only made serges of many sorts and qualities, and what in French is 
called Tiretaines, which I take here to be meant a linsey woolsey ; Mouy and Greve- 
cceur give a name to some of the former made there, as Tricot and eleven villages of its. 
jurisdiction does to other kinds of serges of their fabrication. 

The finest woollen thread spun in Picardy is that of Amiens, where the spinning em- 
ploys a great number of hands, and consumes a large quantity of wool both of the 
country's growth and Spanish, which is used for making of caps and cloths here, and in- 
the woollen manufactures of Paris, Elbeuf, and Rouen. The quantity of hemp and 
ilax gathered in this province is likewise very great, so that the linen trade here equals 
that of the woollen ; and St. Quintin is where the greatest sales arc transacted, wnich 
may amount to 40,000 pieces in a common year ; after St. Quintin is Peronne, and then 
Nesle ; the different species made in these three places being several sorts of cambrics, 
from ten to a hundred livres a piece, lawns, gauzes, hoHands, printed callicoes, &c. 

The fabric of soft soap at Amiens is so considerable as to produce yearly ten thou« 
sand quintals, and- at Beauvais tapestry is made, and in its neighbourhood is carried on 
a large business in caps, thread, and black silk, lace, gimps, &c. 
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In Amien^ are at least two thousand looms constantly employed, and in its neigh- 
bourhood eleven fulling mills, turned by water, whose quality is not less excellent for 
dying than it is for cleansing the woollens, which of this place alone sell for upwards of 
1 ,600,000 livres.—-The linens of Pignigny, Oresmaux, and Flixcourt, are better than 
those of Amiens, of which about two hundred pieces are made and sold weekly. 

Mr. Savary says, that the cloths of Abbeville are so like to those of England and 
Holland, as to render a decision in favour of either very difficult ; but either their fa- 
brics are grown w^orse since his time, the contrary of whicli I am very well assured o^ 
or else he is guilty of a noted partiality to his countrymen ; for though I will allow the 
cloth that is made there to be good, yet the yam is neither so fine spun, nor so well 
and closely wove as here in England, neither will it wear so long, and much sooner 
grows bare and shabby ; this experience has taught me, as I have for many years seen 
the wear of them, and more than once examined many of the finest pieces on the spot. 
It is said here are about an Iiundred looms, that employ upwards of fifteen hundred 
spinners, besides as great a number of weavers, cloth-workers, fullers, dyers, and such 
like artists, necessary to the perfecting the cloths ; and the produce of them is com* 
puted to be at least five hundred thousand livres yearly. Besides cloth there is made 
at Abbeville, Barragon serges, druggets, &c. to the amount of about an Iiundred thou- 
sand livres, and of stuffs made out of the city, though in its n^ghbourhood, two hundred 
thousand livres ; and extra of diese commodities, many others are the products of Ab- 
beville, as plush, caffoy, ticking, coarse linen for package, &c. to the value of about 
150j000 livres. 

St* Quintin has no woollen manufacture, though near l.OO,000]b. of wool is collected 
in its district.; it however has a large fabric of linen, insomuch, tliat forty thousand 

Eieccs are made or sold here yearly, to the value of 2,000,000 livres ; being cambrics, 
i\ens, hollands, and several 4>ther sorts of linens, which are likewise made in gre&t 
abundance in many parts of this province, whose inhabitants are almost totally em- 
ployed in :the linen- and woolly way, as they liave tf large diare of the materials in their 
own territories, whidi produces them 524,000lb. of wool, and plenty of fiax of a very 
rich quality. 

3. Of the products of Champagne and Soissons. — The proximity of these two provinces, 
and the great resemblance of their products and manufactures, have induced me to 
treat jointly of them. The soil, both of tlie one and the other, is very fertile in all soits 
of grain, more- especially in wheat and oats, and their hills are covered with vineyards 
that produce a most excellent wine. Hemp and flax are cultivated here ia plenty, of 
which are made various sorts of linen, and threads employed in the manufacturing of 
lace. The pastures are admirable for grazing, as may toe judged from the ^support they 
give to sixteen or seventeen hundred tliousand sheep, which yield between tlirec and 
four million pounds of wool, besides a great parcel pf black cattle ; whose Jiides afford 
a sufficient employ to several tanneries ; and, in fine, their rivers and brooks set to WQrk 
many forges for working iron, haoxmeriug copper, and mUlijtig paper. 

The territories of Rethel or Mazarin.are in many parts unfit for corn, and this sterility 
has put the inhabitants on a method of gaining a livelihood, which I .coujd not omit 
mentioning for the uncommonness of it, and that is the fattening pxen with loaves^ 
composed with rape oil, wliich seed tUey gather »here in plenty; but the principal pro- 
duct of these provinces is the wine, for which th^y .are justly so famous, and of which 
the best is found at Rheims,^ Sillery^ Uautvilliers, corruptly called O vile, in the valley of 
Fierry, and the district of Ay, though there .are many goixl ones of a second quality ^at 
Oxmer)r, Chatillon, and Vertus-Dormans in Champagne, and Guichy, Pargnant, and 
Coucy in tlie Soissoinois. The number of the woollen : ^laxiu&ctories established in 
these provinces is almost inccecUble ; at.Rheieas tliey Aoake . cl9i\» lik&fthase.of Berry^ 
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and N'arious sorts of stuffs, both here and at Rhetel, Chateau, Portion, Mezieres^ Don- 
chery, Mouzon, Fismes, St. Menehould, Somniepy, Ville-en-Tartenois Soissons, Cha« 
teau-Thierry, Charly, Obaye, St. Martin-Dablois, Bar-sur-Aube, Ferre-en-Taitenois, 
Neuilly ; and St. Fond-Scdau is noted for making and dying the finest black cloths, as 
also large parcels of clotli and other serges : at Bouts, Pertes, and Jeinville^ only ti^hite 
^ estaminas are made ; at Montcoruet are made sattins, cloth serges, &c. as they are at 
Vervins, Fontaine, and Ploumure, with some ordinary cloth : at Montineral, Langres, 
St. Just, Anglure, Sezzanne, la Ferte Gaucher, and la Ferte Sous-Joiiars, the fabrics 
are of cloths,, made all of Spanish wool ; in fine, Brienne, Chalons, Vitry, Chaumont, 
and Dienville, make several sorts of stuffs and serges, besides some cloths. 

Linens, whether flaxen or hempen, are no inconsiderable products of these parts, as 
the manufactories of them are dispersed through both provinces, though the principal' 
one is at Guise ; however, between this place, Verrins, and Noyon, there are thirty- 
four villages, where no other linens are made than those of the finest flax, called Bia* 
testes, or cambrics. At Rheims, and almost all the above-mentioned places for woollea 
fabrics, there are also established some for linen, which with those of hats, caps, 
lace, *&c. are very considerable, and furnish a great value to the general commerce of 
France. x ' 

4. Of the Lyonnois Forest, and Beaujolois.— Very little silk is gathered in the first 
of these districts, and yet Lyons is one of the cities, where the greatest commerce in 
this rich merchandize is carried on. All the silks brought in from the Levant^ Persia^ 
Messina, Italy, Spain, &c. for the use of France, ought to be carried to Lyons, as to a 

. staple and from thei>ce sent to Paris^ Tours, and Uie other silk manufactories of the 
kingdom. ^ 

The products of these three provinces for trade, are 1. hemp, 2. wine, 3. vitrol, saf- 
fron, and copperas, 4. coals, which are consumed in the manufacturing arms, and other 
works of iron. 

Tlie fabrics are principally of silk, and of the materials necessary to its perfection^' 
of which that carried on at Lyons has for many years past been the most considerable 
not only in France, but in any other part of Europe. Mr. Savary says, that there is 
yearly employed of silk, gold, and silver in this manufacture, to the amount of eleven 
millions of livres ; that the preparation of these materials to fit them for use, and their- 
working up, arises to better than three millions ; the sales made of them, to above three 
millions more; and that of the seventeen millions, which these three sums amount, to,* 
foreigners pay near one-third, in time of peace, when trade flourishes. 

This might be very true when Mr. Savary wrote, but the weaving and dying arts are 
since brought to so great a perfection in many parts, more especially among us, that 
large deductions must be made from the preceding calculations, and the balances con-^ 
siderably altered from what they were then, to what they are now. 

The Lyonnois manufacture is not confined to any two or three different sorts of silks,^ 
but is general, producing gold and silver brocades, and rich ones without either of these 
metals, damasKs, sattins, velvets, mohairs, tafieties, and almost every other species 
made elsewhere. The fine-drawing, and making the gold and silver thread, our author 
•ays, employs a thousand marks of gold, and five million livres of silver yearly j and 
here are also made some fustians, dimities, and a considerable trade carried on in the 
bookselling way. Other parts of these provinces are noted for tlieir different products, 
as St. Estienne and St. Chaumont, for hardware and ribbons, Roche for cheese. Beau- 
jolois for linens, and various sorts of paper, made in many parts of theifi, which altoge* 
ther render these parts very considerable in the commercial way. 

5. Of MoNTAUBAK. — In this province are collected from twelve to fifteen hundred 
quintals of different sorts of wool, which, jointly with large parcels from abroad, are 
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worked up by the inhabitants into various sorts of stuffs and cloths, making in all about 
sixty thousand pieces. At Montauban and Cahors are made several sorts of serges and 
.corded stuffi. At Gourdon, Lcctoure, Realuille, Vicfesensac, Auche, Mauvezin, Mur- 
.de-Barras, Espalion, Foix, Pamiers, Milland, St, Giron, Tarascon, Carlat, St. Guudans, 
Aspect, Gimon, Montrejan, Montpezat, and la Caussade, are made druggets, serges, 
crapes, and coarse cloths, as they are at Beaumont de Lernaige, St Clair de Lomagne^ 
,Viliefranche, Cramares, St. Aularis, and many other places; and also at some few of 
them are made barragons and fine stuflfe. At Montauban, Gourdon, and Jouillat, there 
are manufactories of hats ; and, at this latter, several tanners. Stockings and caps are 
jn^de at St. Clar de Lomagne, Pamiers, St. Giron, Montrejan and Mirande. Hempen 
linen at Gourdon, Villefranche, St. Clar de Lomagne, and St. Antonin ; paper at this last 
and St. Giroul, and tickings at St. Clar de Lomagne. The greatest number of forges 
.aire on the side of Tarascon, which are twenty-seven in number. At St. Giroul there 
are four, and some hammers for beating copper. At Foix there are three hammers, and 
in the neighbourhood of Villefranche are several hammers and forges, all which, joined 
.to the fabrics before-mentioned, employ a great number of hands, and occasion a cur* 
rency of largQ sums of money. 

6. Of GuiENNE. — This rich province furnishes trade with large quantities of wine 
md brandies. Vinegar, prunes, resin, chesnuts, oil, iron, and copper, wrought and un- 
wrought, a great deal of paper, and a middling quantity of hemp ; there are in thq 
neighbourhood of Perigeux, thirty-nine forges for cannons, and other large works of 
iioxi ; there are also many others near Dax, and several hammers for copper at Berge- 
.ra^, Orteix, and Nerac. On the side of Oleron are four paper mills, and in the neigh- 
ixHirhood of Bergerac and Castel Jaloux seven others. A large quantity of hemp is 
cultivated at the two Tonneins, and in some other places along the Garonne and the 
Lot ; but all the fabrics are but trifling, when compared with the crops of wine and 
.brandy, the staple commodities of these parts ; insomuch, that in all this province not 
above seventy-five thousand pounds of wool are shorn, and it is with these, and a few 
from Poitou, that all their woollen goods are made, viz. at Bourdeaux, Bazas, Mont-de- 
Marsan, and Nay, thick blankets ; at Joussac, coarse cloths ; at Ponts, some estaminas ; 
at Baniers, the stuflfs called cardillats ; at Paw and Marmande, hats ; at Cadillac, Nerac, 
and Villeneuve d' Agenois, stockings ; and at Reolle, thread, fringe, and tickens. 

7. Of LiMosiN and*L'ANG0UM0is. — These two provinces, though under one direc- 
tion or receipt of custom, are very different in the nature of their soil and products ; 
the Angoumois yields a sufficient quantity of wheat, wine, and all sorts of excellent 
fruits ; whilst the Limosin on the contrary is cold and steril, has but few wines and those 
bad, hardly any wheat, so that rye, barley, and chesnuts commonly serve &>r bread to 
nourish the inhabitants. 

Both the one and the other province have a great number of ps^er mills, whose : fa- 
bric is in great repute for the press, though very little for writing. 

The manufactures for woollen ftufls are very trifling in this province ; however, there^ 
.are a few stuffs, serges, estaminas, coarse cloths, &c. made at Limoges, Angouleme,. 
St. John d' Angely, Nerac, Rochefoucalt, Sentereune, Cognac, St. Leonard,. Brieves,, 
and at Tulle. 

The saffron cultivated in the Angoumois, is no small object of the country's trade ;. 
for, although it is not so good as that of the Gastinois^ a great quantity of it is sold at 
Bourdeaux to foreigners ; and the bringing up of horses for sale, chiefly at the fair of 
Chaslus, closes the commerce of these provinces. 

8. Of Poitou. — Grain, wine, chesnuts, hemp^ and wool, are the products of this pro- 
vince ; the meadows, whose herbage is an excellent pasture, enable the inhabitants to 
xaise and feed a great number of large and small cattle^ of horses and mules, with which; 
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fhey vAtry on a very eonsWerrtble trade. The best studs of horses are in ihe twelve 
parishes called the wood of Estos, in four of which there are salt marshes. 

At Partinay, Nioi*t, Fontenoy, Thouars, and many other places of their districts, 
are made cloths, druggets, serges, and linsey woolseys ; at Niort also chamois is pre- 
pared ; woollen stockings and eaps at St. Maixant, and hardware at Chatellerault. 

25,000lb. of wool is gathered m this province, besides which there is brought fh>in 
Spain about 6dO,OOOlb. of winch, from 20 to 40,000 pieces of stufSi are annualty made j 
ihd here are only thTee fbi^s of iron, and two paper mills. 

9. Of RocHELLE, AuNis, Saintonoe, &c. — The products of the provinces and 
country that compose this reiseivership, are salt, wine, brandy and hemp, besides k 
number of excellent horses j and their manufiictures are of Hnen, principally at Barbe- 
fiieux. Great quantities of sugar are refined at Rochelle, and about 34,000 muids of 
«alt gathered in the Isle of Rh6 ; 1 8,000 ton 'of wine, and ^0,000 barrels of brandy. 
This island is also &mpus for the anniseed water made here, not only among the Prencn, 
but foreigners. OUeron produces about 4,000 barrels of brandy, and the sands €£ 
Olloite yield 20,000 muids of salt : vast quantlKes of wine are gathered, and brandy dis- 
tilled, at Rochfort, Charente, Aigre, Xaintes, Cognac, and their districts. Angouleme 
affords four sorts of merchandize, viz. brandy, pepper, saflfron, and iron, this last hav- 
ing forges for it at Perigord, Aubaroche, Rudeau, the Chappie, Bourequoil, New Fofge^ 
Jomeliers, the Augoumois, Planchenienier, and li'euillade. 

10. Of Obleaks. — The wines that are made in very great quantities in this provificey 
amounting to 100,000 tons, are the principal part of its products, and it is said, that 
Blois and Beaugency do not furnish less : It is likewise very fertile in com, and not 
entirely barren in manufactures, as at Orleans, Dourdan, Gien, Blois, Chartres, and 
Some other places, subject to this generality, are made all sorts of woollen stockings, 
both wove and knit, and at Dourdan many are made of silk ; at Orleans also are wove 
caps, as cloths are at St. Genoux, Clamecy, Chatillon-sur-Loing, and Montargis ; various 
aorts of stuffi;, different species of serges, crapes, capuchin cloths, bays, linsejr worfsey, 
estaminas, &c. are made at Beaugency, Blois, Vendome, Pierre-Fitte, Montoir, Salbry, 
Souesme, Nouan-le-Fuzelier, Vouzon, Jergeau, Chartres, St. Fargeau, Brou, St. Agnan, 
Chateau-Neufj Brinont, Sully, la Charite, Petiviers, Pongom, Chaudun, Bazoches, 
Illiers, and Anthon. This province has several fabrics of hats,, though the principid 
ones are at Orleans, Vendome, la Charite, and Blois ; at all which places there are 
likewise considerable tanneries ; and in the neighbourhood of la Charity, are twelve 
forges, and three furnaces for iron. The Beausse and Vendomois, produce a great 
quantity of wl^at and other grain, as most other districts of this receivership do: in 
rais province, upwards of 20O,OOOlb. of wool are manufactured into about 25,000 pieces 
of cloth and other stuffs, most of it the growth of the country. 

11. Of TouRAiNE, Anjou, Maine^ and Perche. — The principal manu&ctures esta- 
blished in this fruitful and pleasant part of France, are comprised in the silken, woollen, 
and tanning commodities. The first has its establishment in Tours, the capital of th^ 
province of Touraine, where are made all sorts of fine silks, as velvets, mohair, serges, bro- 
cades, sattins, taffeties, &c. in which formerly were workeid up 2,400 bales of silk, though 
at present three or four is more than sufficient ; and the same decadence that has hap- 
pened in this manufacture, has occurred in the woollen, as this hardly employs fifteen 
or twenty looms now, that occupied two hundred and fifty before ; in those that still 
subsist, are Amboise, Chinon, Richlieu Loudun, Loches, Beaulieu, St. Christonhle, St. 
Pater, Laval, Beaumont, la Roue, Roziers, Montresor, Villeloin, Orbigny, Reugnay, 
Chateau-Renault, Neuville, Pontpierre, Maray, Neufay, Loisant, and Montricard, are 
made much the same sorts of stufs and cloths, as in the last-mentioned province. Few 
hides are now tanned here, in comparison witJi the great quantity that used to be for- 
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mariy. The uatufat products of these parts consist in wlneB, brandies^ sahpelrd, atid 
such abundance of fruit raised, and afterwards preserved by the natives, as has drawn on 
this province the a}:^eUation of the Garden oi France. In the parishes of Parcenay^ 
Abilic»H St. Mars, and Mettray, are quarries of millstones ; and near the abbey of 
Noy^TB, a copper mine was discovered m tlie latter end of the last century. About 7000 
l^eces of cloths, serges, druggets, linsey woolseys, and other stufl^, are made in this 
district of Touraine, besides some caps, hats, and stockings ; in that of Anjou are ga^ 
f hered wines, flax, and hemp, of which large quantities of thread and linen are made ; 
the quarries of slate, iron, and coal mines, the whitsterics for linen and wax, the refine^ 
ries of saltpetre and sugar, the forges and glass-houses, with the manufacture of esta>- 
minas and druggets of various sorts, make up the commerce of this province ; of these 
latter about 4000 pieces are made yearly at Angers, Chateau-Gontiers, la Fleche^ 
Beaug6, Saumur, le Ludi, Dove, IVlontreuil, Bellay, Beaufort, and Durtal, besides 
some hats, caps^ &c. In the territory of Maine, about 5,300 pieces of the aforesaid 
woollens are made, though the principal manufacture of this province is linen, for which 
it produces the materials in vast plenty, and there has been seen 20,000 people em<^ 
fdoyed at once iA the several branches of it : Here are also some glass-houses, iron 
aiines, &c. and large quarries of a middling sort of marble. The manufactures of the 
trmall province of Perche are linen stu£& and paper, of w^hich the first is the most con- 
siderable ; they have also here some forges of iron, and carry on some trade in the 
grasdagw^. 

12. Of Berry. — The sheep and wool of this province are the principal materials it 
furnishes for trade ; its com, iron, hemp, niit oil, wines and wood, would also occasion 
a tolerable 'good traffic, had the^ navigable rivers to carry them off. The finest wool 
is sold for Roiien, and only the inferior sorts worked up here, of which are made the 
coarse cloths, called drab de Berry, and some ordinary serges, druggets, linsey woolsey, 
&c. at Bourges, lasoudun, Chateauroux, Vierson, Selles, Aubigny, St Amant, la 
Chastres, CastiUpn, Mehum, Aubigni, Dun-le-Roi, St. Bcnoist-du-Salt, Buzancois, Leue* 
roix, St. Savin^ iSancerre, Xinieres, Leret, La Chappelle-danguillon, Aisne-le^Chateau^ 
St. Guatier, Ivry-le-iftrc, Argenton, Neuvy-St.-Sepulchre, Argent, Valen9ay, Cinconet^ 
Baugy, Sancergues, Les Aix, Blancafort, and Lnrichemont, in all from 47 to 48,000 
pieces. 

18. Of MouLiNB. — Tl)e manufactures and fabrics of this province, which contains IJie 
fiourbonnois, Nivemois, and the upper part of Auvergne, are the fbrgc^ and fbunderi^ 
vhere cannon, anchors, and such large works of iron are made ; the 'manufactures of 
tin, earthen ware, and c^ass ; the small works, those of cutlery and other hardware, the 
£ibric of tapestiT and cloth ; and the natural products consist in wine, hemp, iron antf 
steel mines, coal, cattle, fish, cheanuts, and cheese. The whole province feeds such jt 
quantity of cattle, as exceeds imagination ; and it is surprising to see how many beevel 
and aheep are every year extracted from it for all parts (even in time of war) for Flan» 
ders, Germany, and Italy : here are also, in an acorn season, large herds of swine fat- 
tened ; and in return of manufactures, the iron, steel, iron plates, and tin, are melted, 
fun, and formed into several different works, almost in all the forges, built on the little 
river ^f Nievre, which fells into the Loire, under the bridges of Nevers, and which be- 
fore joining it, gives movement to the bellows, hammers, and other machines of above 
fiflyforges. 

The cutlery, and other hard war^^is made at Boiu*bon and Ncycrs, and in this last is 
also made some earthen ware, and' some works of enamel. At Aubusson^ and Fcuil* 
letin, there are manufactures of an ordinary tapestry ; and at Moulins, St. Pour9ai«, • 
Montlu9on, Aerisson, Decize, Cercy-la-Tour, Moulins-Engilbert, and Nevers, are made 
some coarse cloths «nd woollens, though by far the fewest in this province of any in 
Prance : . tiiis receivef^ip produces in wood, firom the Niveroois, Bourbonnois, a«dL 
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more especially from Morvant, about the value of 400,000 livres yearly; coal from the 
vicinage of Decize, to the import of 120,000 livres; fish, 300,000 livres; hogs, in an acorn 
year, 300,000 livres; corn, hemp, wine, and cattle, 50Q,000 livres; iron. 300,000 
livres ; tin 50,000 livres ; earthen ware and glass ^00,000 . livres ; cutlery and otlier 
hardware, with some enamel, 150,000 livres; and tapestry, nut oil, &c. to at least 
.150,000 livres. The products of wool, and the manufactures of linen, I pass uniooticedt 
as these are all consumed on the spot, as indeed most of the cloths and stuffs are. 

14, Of AuvERGNE. — lliis province is commonly divided into High and Low, and the 
products of each are as different as their situation ; the first is mountainous, as the dis- 
tinction seems to speak it, and productive of nothing but food for cattle, of which here 
is bred a surprising quantity ; and the low lands abound in corn, wine, hemp, and wal- 
nuts ; their meadows are delightful, and so fertile, that those in the neighbiourhood of 
Riom and Clermont, are mowed three times a year, and the lands in general never lie 
idle, or at most are not fallowed above one year in twenty. 

There are several sorts of manufactures in the Auvergnois, and almost all the different 
species fabricated are of a very good quality, but more especially the paper, which is 
excellent, made chiefly at Ambret, and: about Thiers and Clermont Tne manufactures 
of estaminas, woollen camlets, and other stuffs, are at Ambrit, Culnli^c, Oliergue, 
Sanxillanges, and St. Flour, making in all about 10,000 pieces. Laces are made at Au* 
rillaCf to the annual value of 200,000 livres, though formerly they produced near 
800,000, and there are some made at Muret, la Chase-Dieu, Alarche, and Vinerc4es. 
The hardware of Thiers and its neighbourhood, affords subsistence to above 5,000 fa- 
milies, and cards for play are made here and at Ambret. The tanneries of Clermont^ 
Riom, St. Flour, Maringuet, Anjoy, Chaudes-Aigues, ^ifc. are very considerable, as the 
dairies near Aurillac, Moriac, Volers, Beze, la Tours, atid Ardes, are in cheese: many 
fine mules and good horse are bred in the studs of this province, which, besides the fore- 
going particulars, produces masts for ships, and wood for carpentry, coals, fruit, wax, 
glue, tallow, butter, linen, hemp, and nut oil. 

15. Of Normandy. — To treat of this large and rich province with due regularity, I 
shall do it according to its customary division, into the three districts of Rouen, Alen* 
9on, and Caen. 

The former produces corn, cider, cattle, hemp, and flax, and besides has some fishe- 
ries at Dieppe, Honfleur, Havre, &c. Its manu&ctures consist of woollens, linens, 
leather, hats, combs, paper, and playing cards ; at Rouen, Elbeuf, Darnetal^ St. Aubio^ 
Aumale, Bolbcc^ Louviers, La Bouille, Gournay, &c. are made all sorts of cloth, serges, 
druggets, ratines, blankets, and divers species of stuffs and hangings, in which are em- 
ployed about 1,100 looms, and from 8 to 9,000 bales of wool, besides other materials, of 
which 5,000 are Spanish, and the rest of the. finest staples of France. Linens of many 
proportions, and different fineness, are made at Ponteau-de-Mer, Lizieux, Bernay, Rouen, 
Caudebec, Arques, and Montoilliers. The most considerable tanneries are at Rouen, 
and its neighbourhood ; and hats are made in several of these parts, though the quantity 
is vastly short of what they have been formerly. 

The district of Caen has not less extensive or important trade than this last treated of, 
but it seems as if each part of this receivership had appropriated a different species of 
business to itself. 

Here are gathered a large parcel of drugs for dying, such as woad, argol, sumac, &€• 
The butter of Issigny, the white salt made in several ponds, the linens fabricated at 
Bayeux, and in its circumjacent parts, are the only manufactures of it ; the wool, hemp, 
and flax in this neighbourhood, are sold unmanumctured : in the district of Vire are 
three great forges of brasiery, viz. at Envou, Alouze, and Cherbourg ; and here are made 
some woollens and linens, at St. Lp, Vire, Valogne, Cherbourg ; Countances, Fresne, St. 
Pierre-de-Antremont, Athis, Flers, and H4ouze» to the amount of 28,500 pieces of 
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cloth, serges, and stuflS, besides linens, hats, stockings, leather, &c. and the territory 
of Alen9on is nothing inferior to the other preceding two, either in the diversity of its , 
commodities, or importance of its trade. Large parcels of various sorts of linens are 
made at Domfront, Vimoutiers, and thereabouts. The manufacture of vellum lace, 
WBS maintained through the long war at Alen9on ; the magnificence, or rather extrava- 
gance of France, sumcing for its support, even in those distressful times ; of cloths and 
stuffs, from 50 to 52,000 pieces, are made in this division in a common year. The pins 
made at Laigle and at Conches, the hardware and brasiery of this last, the tanneries at 
Argentan, Vimoutiers, Conches, and Verneuil j the fabric of wooden shocsi the form- 
ing of joists, beams, and other timber for building ; the fattening of poultry for Paris, 
and the butter and eggs sent there ; the saltpetre, in the district of Argentan, are no 
small addition to the commerce of Alen9on ; but the glass-houses at Nonant, in the' 
forest of Exme, at Fortissambert in theforest of Montpinson, and the two established 
in the Xhimarais, with the forges for iron at Chancegray, Varennes, Carvuges, Kannes, 
Conches, and La Bonneville, are the fabrics which mostly enrich their neighbourhood 
by their quantities and perfection ; and to these we may add the breeding a great num- 
ber of horses, and making large quantities of hats, as other advantages to this country. 

16. Of Bretagne.— -The products and manufactures of this province, are, 1st, salt, of 
which is annuaUy made in the parish of Bourneuf, from 16 to 17,000 muids, and in that . 
of Guerrande, or Crosic, :&om 20 to 30,000. 2dly, Butter, in the bishopric of 
Nantes. 3dly, Wines, more especially those on the river of Nantes, and these 
mostly distilled into brandies, to the amount of about 7000 pipes per annum. 4thly, 
Com, particularly from the bishopric of Vannes, of which in a good year, after a 
sufficient provision made for the province, 6000 tons of wheat, and 9000 ot rye, may be 
exported for Spain. 5thly, Hemp and flax, principally cultivated in the bishopric of 
Rennes, Treguire, Leon, and Doi, and sold in threads, stockings, stocks, gloves, and 
cloths, to a very considerable value. 6thly, Iron, for which here are several forges ia 
different parts, lead, coal, and paper. 7thly, Pilchards and mackarel, whose fishery is 
carried on from Port Louis, Belleisle, Concarhau, Audierne, and sometimes from Brest. 
8thl V, Woollens, such as estaminas, druggets, serges, flannels, crape?, and some ordinary 
small cloths, made at Nantes, Rennes, Bourg, Dinan, St. Brieux, Lamballe, Chateau- 
briant, Nozay, Redon, Josselin, le Guay de rlelant, St. Croix, Auvray, Vannes, Male* 
stroit, Rochefort, Cbateau-neuf, Longonna^ and Herviliac, to the value of about 
40,000 livres. 

And I shall here re-capitulate the afore-mentioned commodities, and set 
down what those carried out of the province may yearly amount to 

Linens of all sorts, to the value of 12,000,000 

Threads, crude, whitened, and coloured, to the value of « 1,000,000 

Paper of different sorts. 200,000 

Honey and wax « 600,000 

Butter 100,000 

Horses 1,000,000, oxen 350,000, hogs 100,000, and sheep 40,000 in all 1,490,000 

Grain 100,000, salt 100,000, fish 50,000, and game 10,000 in all 260,000 

Poultry 14,000, hides and skins 60,000, ^nnes and brandies 80,000, in all ..... . 154,000 

Hemp, tow, and cordage ^50,000, old rags 10,000 160,000 

Hair and flocks 10,000, staves 10,000, and wood for building, and fuel 230,000 

L:on for anchors 10,000, cards 6000, tallow and grease 100,000 1 16,000 

Livres 16,375,000 
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1 7. Of tfceDtf cftT ofBuRGUND Y. — ^The winesof Dijon, Nuis, Beaune, Pomarre, Cfaassagnet 
Mdcon^ Tonerre, Atixerre, &c. are the principal products of this rich province, and are 
justly termed the Mother of Wine, not so much for the quantity, as the excellencgr of 
its quality •- here are however other commodities, as corn, iron, cattle, wool, hemp^ Sec. 
of "which the following manufactures ai*e made, viz. from 12 to 13,000 pieces of cloths^ 
serges, and other stufis; the crop of wool amounts to S or 400,000lb. weight; the 
hides and hats suffice for the use of the inhal)itants ; here are thirty-two forces fi)r iroo, 
and eight paper mills J Several ingredients for dying grow here, and woad m particulsr 
flourishes to a miracle ; linens are made iat Vitaux, Saulieu, and Autun, though coaiw, 
and no large quantity ; and a few stockings, with some lace, finish the catalogue of thk 
province's productions. 

1 8. Of i RANCHK*coMPTE. — The products of this province consist of com, hay, iiron^ 
saltpetre, salt, cattle, butter, cheese, and horses. The rivers Saone, Doux, Lougnon^ 
Loure, and some brooks, work upwards of thirty forges and furnaces, where a large 
quantity of bombs, bullets, and many other iron commodities are made; masts and othe^ 
wood for marine constructions grow here in plenty ; and the saltpetre made in a coifu 
jnon . year, is about 1 ,200,000lb. with room for a considerable augmentation at a small 
expence, updn a due application. The salt is from the pits of Montagne Dor6e, so 
liamed firom the rich treasure it encloses, which however only consists of two drains of 
water never dry, and which produced an eirtraordinary quantity of this cottimoBitfm 
The studs of this district arc very considerable, having mways about 80 stallions, 9000 
bfeiefling mares, and from thede about 5000 colts yearly ; here is no manufacture 43€ 
drapery, nor any other product meriting regard. 

19. Of Dauphine. — This province being divided into mountains and plains, the pro^ 
ductions correspond to this diversity of soil and situation. The moimtams produce firs^ 
and other trees proper for marine uses, and cover several sorts of minerals «nd metals i 
and the rivers that arise and flow from them, turn many mills of forges and founderfesj 
for carrying on divers w^orks of iron, steel, copper, and lead, according to the differeal 
species of metals cast and wrought here. The principal iron mine is in the itaountain 4if 
AUevard, six leagues from Grenoble, being of an excellent qftadity, soft, easy to fiii^gii 
and file, without flaw. The copper mines acre in the mountain of Cteche, and those '^ 
lead in the Gapengois, near the cave of the Arnauds, and at the village of Argentieret^ 
four leagues from Brian9on. In the territory bf Besses, there are slates ; in that of 
Larnage a mine of vitriol and copperas, and another of tobacco-pipe clay, work-ed iip'^t 
Tain ; Cezanne and Cestiers, in tne Brian^onnois, produce chalk, and several parte in 
the upper and lower Dauphiny, coal and saltpetre. The manu&ctulres, which these di£» 
ferent metals and minerals occasion and maintain, are spread through the whole pro- 
vince. Steel is made at Rives Moirans, Voiron, Beaumont Ftirent, Tulms, Beaucroh^ 
sant, ChalK)ns, and Vienne. The iron is forged at St. Hugon, Hurtiers, Thois, ABevaiidJ 
Laval, Goncelin, la Combe, Vriage, Revel, des Fortes, St. Gervais, and Royans ; ttud 
scythes and sickles are made at Voiron and Viziles : sword blades at Rives, Beaucrois- 
«ant,Tulins, Vioron, Beaumont Furent, but above all at Vienne; <»nnons are cast at St* 
George, and anchors forged at Vienne : In fine, there are copper forges at this iast^ 
mentioned place, Turins^ Noiron, and Beaucroissant ; and the vitriol and the other mi- 
nerals are prepared in the fabrics and laboratories of Allevard, Laval, la Cloche, Lou- 
gentieres, Leschet, Bearrierie, and Larnage. These are the jJroducts of the hilly partoy 
and we will now descend to the plains, where we may find growing in their proper -Ma- 
sons, hemp, corn, and mulberry-trees, for the nounshment of silk-worms. The lin€a 
manufactures of the former are at St. John Cremiere, la Tour-du-Pin, Bourgoin, Vienne, 
Jallieu, Ruy, Lisle Dabo, Artas, St. George, Voiron, and at la Buiste. It is almost in 
the saiQ0 places that thread is spun, for sewing and for the different sorts of cap-making: 

5 
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Silk 19: made thfougK the whole province, excepting ia the. mountains, and some parts too 
cold for the worms ; and besides these, here are many paper mills at St Donat, Chateau 
Double, Perus, Dieimpnt, Cha]bueil, St. ViUier, Crest, Vienne, Rives, Pariot, and Vizille. 
The ^rics of hats are established at Grenoble, Fontenil, Sa^senage, Voreppe, Moirans, 
Crest, and Pont-en-Royans. Large hides are dressed on the side of Sit. Andr6, St* • 
Jean-de-Boumay, Yienne, Serre, Grenoble, Lumbin, Croes, and Goncelin ; the skins 
and small hides are tanned at Grenoble, Voiron, Romany Valence, Loriol, Livron, 
Moutelimazt, Dier4e-fife,^ Vienne, and St. Antoine de Viennois. The cheese of Sassenage 
or other parts, sold under that name ; gloves of Grenoble so light and fine : The pine- 
nuts, resin, turpentine, 9cc. gathered in these parts, make a considerable atldition to the 
trade of them ; but I have yet to treat of a principal branch, viz. that of the woollen 
manuiactory carried on at Grenoble, Voiron, Tulin, l^^t. .MarcoUin, Roybon, Serre,. 
Beaurepaire, St. Jean-en-Royans, Romans, Pont-en-Royans, Crest, Montehnart, ToUi- 
nian, Dieu-Ie-fit, Buis, Valence, and Vienne, in all whicn places are annually made from 
38 to 40,000 pieces of cloth and stuffi. 

20* W Provence. — This province ia very fertile in wine, olives, saffron, oranges, 
lemons, prunes, almonds, nuts, pomegranates^ and all sorts of excellent fruit ; and here is 
aho gathered a very great quantity of ailk and wool : Of the olives is made large quan- 
tities of the sweetest oil, besides those pickled, for which the Provencials have the best 
method yet known. Their muscated wines of St. (laurent an4 Cioutat exceed anv 
tiling of that nature, and add to the delights of the best tables : The raisins^ ivhcrewith 
these wines are made, and particuktrly those gathered about Roquevaire and Auriol, 
are excellent in their kind, as the %s are dried here of two sorts, and napart of the 
world comfit their fraits in that perfection a» here. The great number of the mulberrj^- 
trees with which this province abounds enables the natives to breed vast quantities, of 
silk-worms, and thereby procure large crops of tlieir precious webs. The soap, particu* 
larly that of Marseilles and Toulon, is in very good repute, though generally allowed, to 
be inferior to that shinped at Alicant in Spain. Th^re are in Provence sixty paper millsi^ 
where many sorts of tnia commodity are made % aiKl the tanneries are many and very 
oonsiderabie. The country wools are employe^ iv divers manufactures of stufik, and 
many fabrics of hats ; the latter at Aix, Marseilk^, TouloQ, and in the principality of 
Orange ; and the former at Toulon, U Roque, Meuve, Solieres Cuers, Pequanto, 
CamouUes, Luc, Draguignan, and at Lorgues^ though a grea.t part of these are made of 
Spanish wool, pure and unmixed. At Gordes, Apt, Ayquieres, Auriol, Signe, Colmara, 
and Digne, are likewise made some corded and other stuffs^ as there are at Aries and 
Grignan, of other species: In this province sjso are made many hammers for copper 
work, which are all the conunodities it furnishes to trade. 

81. Of Languedoo. — ^Although thia and the last-mentioned province are joined toge- 
ther, enjoy the same aspect, and are exposed to the same winas, they are, however, very 
differently divided, in regard of the necessary advantages for trade, more especiaJly in 
their ports, with which the other abounds ; and to this nature has given one, so that the 
few it enjoys, are the effects of art, made with a g^eat deal of trouble and expence : 
However, as in these sections I propose to confine my discourses only to die products 
and manufactures of the countries treated of, I shall omit enlarging on their situation, 
at least at present, and prosecute in this, the method I have observed in my account of 
all tbe preceding provinces. 

Laagnedoc is esteemed as one of the best cultivated provinces of the kingdom of 
IVance, and justly merits this encomium ; its inhabitants are numerous, diligent^ sl^fiilt 
and industrious ; it enjoys the advantage <^ having a greater diversity in its products 
tiiaa any other province ; yet this country, ao weS cultivated, and so well peopled, 
tai^it raise a much greater revenue, support a much greatei number of inhabitants, and 
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furnish the state with much larger succours, if it understoocl to attract by a suitable cul- 
ture all those advantages which it is capable of procning ; it has plenty of com and wool, 
but it might largely augment its crops of wine and oil, and expect a mirer, more benefi- 
cial, and immediate sale to these commodities, than they ever find, or can hope for from 
the others ; the growth of silk might also be greatly encreased, and cotton might be 
planted to advantage, and this further improved by establishing mann&ctures of it ; 
much more salt misht be made, more mines wrought, and a great number of things 
might be added to the natural products of the country, for which the soil and situation 
is adapted ; however, I shall not enlarge on what this part of France might be made to 
produce, but now acquaint my readers with what its products and mami&cturea ac- 
tually are. 

This fruitful province, one of the largest, richest, and mwt a^eeable of that kingdom, 
has two great salt marshes, the one at Mordirac, the other at bigean, both yielding vast 
quantities of that useful commodity. At Rieux, la Grange-des-pres, Lod6ve, Carcas- 
sonne, Limoux, Castres, Alby, Alet, St. Colombe, Lauclanet, jLaissat, la Grace, lea 
Saptes, Calabre, Mazanet, Terri6res, la Caume, Bedarricux, St. Sivian, Qaissac, SU 
Hypolite, Bauzely, Vigan, Ganges, Saumennes, Anduze, Alais, St Gervais, Sommierea^' 
Gardonnenquc, la Salle, Beziere, Aniane, and Beaucaire, are many woollen manufac- 
tures of cloths, serges, ratines, baize, crapes, druggets, linsey woolsey, and several other 
sorts of stuffs. Of the silken fabrics, the principal are at Toulouse, Montpelier, Nismes, 
Alais, and in some other towns and villages along the Rhone, where are made tafieties^ 
tabbies, crapes, tarandines, brocades, damasks, and some goods with a mixture of. silk* 
and wool, in which all the silk gathered in these parts is employed, being from 12 to 
1500 quintals in a common year. The verdegris made at Montpelier and its neighbour* 
hood, and the crystal of tartar prepared at Aniane, are in great esteem among strangers. 
Tlie diocese of Mirepoix has also mines of iron, coals, and jett ; the iron is found and 
wrought at Coursouls, St. Colombe, Quillau, and at Belestat ; the coal at Trimdnt, and 
at St. Benoist ; and the jett at Lovan, and Ranalet. Of hats the fabric is very consider- 
able in these parts ; they are made at Montpelier, Quissac, Sauve, St. H3rpolite, Saii- 
Qiennes, Anduze, Alais, Uses, St. Geniez, la Salle, Nismis, Clermont, Beaucaire, VaL- 
borgne, Mairvrin, and Valarangue : chesnuts and hemp are plenty in the Vivares j and 
in the diocese of Carcassonne, all the inhabitants of the six bbroughs, composing the 
little territory of Graissesac, are nail-makers. The fabric of lace employs . a sood 
part of the workmen in Velay, and besides the manufactures before-mentioned at Mont-' 
pelier, there are made blankets, wax is whitened, and those drams called Rossolis, com- 
posed in greater quantities than can be consistent with their drinkers' health : But to 
abbreviate the detail of this province's products, I shall excuse giving a more particular 
account of them than the preceding; tnough in the following general one, I shall set 
down the value of the total produce and manufactures, and add what share of it is su- 
perflous to the province's consumption, and therefore sent into others, and abroad. 

Merchandize and commo- The price at which each The value of the goods and 

dities of the growth and article in trade is fixed merchandizes, extracted 

manufacture of Langue- and may amount to in for foreign parts, and 

doc. a common year. other provinces. 

Grain Ls. 1,200,000 400,000 

Wine. . ., 830,000 830,000 

Brandy 440,000 440,000 

Carry forward Livres 2,470,000 1 ,670,000 
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Brought forward, Ls. 2,470,000 _ _ _ 1,6/0,000 

Hungary water. 120,000. • . • • .. # . • « .'. . . . • . . • 120,000 

JDrams 150,000. . . 150,000 

Verdegris 200,000 200,000 

Olive oil ; 2,000,000. 1,000,000 

Woad ' 50,000 25,000 

Saffron 100,00a 80,000 

Prunes 120,000. « 6o,000 

Soude, or kale 50,00a • . . • • 30,000 

Turnsol, or heliotropium 15,000. 15,000 

Chesnuts , 150,000. • ..«« 60,000 

Wood 000,000 , 150,000 

Staves and casks 60,000 «... 3O,00O 

Silken goods • • 1,800/XX). ^. 1,500,000 

Cattle and wool 1,000,000 ....•« 600,Oo6 

Forged iron 120,000 • • • . • 8,000 

Nails... I40,00a 4 60,000 

Melting down old copper. • • • 20,000 • 10,000 

Paper 140,000. «••• 100,000 

Parchment 15,000 

Cards , « 6o,OOa •; 90,000- 

Soap. 105,000 5,000 

Whitening of wax ^. 150,000. ^« . •- 50,000 

Linens • , 30,000. • • • • •% 

Laces for stays 10,000. 

Pilchards, and other salt-fish •.•••••. 100,000 • 6o,000 

Lamb and kid skins. 800,000. • . • • 400,000 

Gloves 50,000. •••. 30,000 

Sheep, smt, and buck skins, dressed 

into chamois 258,00a « r50,000 

Glue. 50,00a 

Drinking and sash glasses 20,000. • • . • 

Plate glass , 30,000. . • • • • 

LaccMSofpuy... 6o,000. 40,000 

Fustians and dimities 90,00a ^ ... • . 6o,000 

Blankets | 230,000. • 20,000 

Hangings / 20,000. • • - 

Fln^ and ordinary stuffs 4,100,000. 

Ditto cloths 8,450,000 5,300,000 

Worsted stockings 40,000 

Hats 400,000 , . , 150,000 

TiViffeties, ribbons, and silk stockings . • 900,000. 600,000 

Coarse silk stufis 80,000. .^.. , 50,000 

Confection of alkermes 50,000. • •••••.• 50,000 

Belsof Aiguesmortes 35,000* . • • • • . « . . .^ . S0,000 

Sandignas*. 30,000. # 15,000 

Clardenrseeds «.•••.;•• 30,00a... .•...*#.»• 15,000 



Lines 25,198,000 Liyrea 13,093;ooo 
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. , ^fe- b*f the lower Navarre and BEARfy.^^IfBcarncjattilcft; 'be called fruitful, the lower 
mvarre is ranch less so, being a mftufttftinous barren countrjs whose soil will not pro* 
duce (iny thin^ but through force of application and care ; and it is owing to the labidUf, 
aj5sidiiity, and intlustry ofthe inhabitatits, that it yields the little it does. The valKe^'^f . 
Baretons, Aspe, iind Offane, in the precinct, or -senechaus^, of Oleron in -Bearii^ pta* 
duces pines to make masts for the rdyd navy ; they likewise enclose some imnes of iead, 
copper, and iron, which employ a quaiiCity of forges, founderies, «nd hammers ; sWtffe 
suit is also made in different parts of Beam, though very Kttle -more than^serves ibr'4lt<^ 
natives' consumption. The productions of this country for trade are ^infe, wh^lil^ 
liiillet, oats, Uppies, flax, and hemp, with which latter they make some IftiiietT, tts tb«y'^ 
cyder with thdr apples, selling their wine, of whidi that ofthe seneschaky of Moflafesift 
esteeliied excellent. These two provintes, more especially the mountains of NavftfFe, 
have most admirable pasturage, which enables the-innabitantsto breed and raise a "gHMt 
number of horses, black cattle, and sliedp, of which latter the wool i» so tine as to^pASs 
for ihat of Sprain, though here are ho woollen manufactures, except- a trifling otib ^ISit 
coarse cloths for the poor natives' use. 

28. Of FRifNCH-FLANDERs,-^Of which Lislc is the -capital and centre of its trad^^ -ift 
mainufactures, atid the undertaking of its itterchants, employ and liMintain abotit I00i06& 
wortcmien, either in the City, suburbs, v plain country, or the neighbouring villages : ^IJito 
commpdities Ahich this part of Flanders produces are grains of -all sorts,- for the -ftl^ 
"both, df men a\id b&asts ; hay, Wood, fiiiit, wool, horses,* flax, cattle, butter^ and prdd%j» 
P*U3 "q^i^antities'of rdpe bil. 

Tlifi manuflictiires consist in cloth's, ^et^s, ratines, and divers -oth^r -sort* *f-8*tilfe, 
made with wool alone, or hiixed with silk or thread ; andothers, where several S0i*t9«^ 
linens are made, both figured and plain ; hides differently tanned ; tiekittgs, liamtete^, 
damasks, velvets, laces white and black, either of thread or silk, tapestry, ^ilt leftChttr^ 
pij^es, match, pasteboard, stockings, breeches, caps, or-othersuch 4cnit or Woire wttHc^ 
one bzier baskets, hats, bartagons, crapes, blankets, tmd several other species of fltcrife^ 
all these manufactures are established in the city of Lisle, and the co^hiereeihfeyiMS 
casion can baVdIy be imagined. At Olrchies are made -trippes ; *at Dotiay, Ute sittne 
things inpropbrtion as at Lisle ; at' Armentiers estaminas,- some cloths, and- a -very few 
light stufis ; it'is in this city also that the Hnens made in the adjacentpaitsare altsc44;>at 
I^oy and its jurisdifction KOme light stufls also are made. -At Gorgcheis-a fabriCoi^ 
bLiin and figured linens, whitened m the wbitsteries of this place, which are e)tcelli!iit 
lor the purpose. There are several looms of woollen stufis, or-those mixetl'with sillkVit 
IRoubais and Turcoing ; at Mcnin is a fabric of linen, and another of- hats ; and in Snt, 
at Tournay are made wof^ed stockings, mock plush, and earthen ware. 

24. Of LouRAiN and Bar. — ^There are but few woulleii manufactures in eitlWt-bf 
these duchies, drid none of silk ; what little is carried on of the former is at St. Nielio* 
las, St. Marie-au-Mihes, but the cloths' are very coarse and in little esteem. At NKHcy 
is a fabric of ordinary hangings, though w trifling, that T sliould not have-mentioned-ft',! 
but to avoid leavihig out any tnanufacture in a country where (here are so few. Thftt 
bf thread laces is not onlv tnore considerable, but is almost the only one that nimts 
any regard ; Miericourt, v ezelizfe, Neufchateau, and* some villages in their jUrisdidtion^ 
are the places where most ' are mlade, and employ five or six hundred women or girk; it 
13 true tney are far from being fine, but of a quality very fit for the Spanish marktrts^ 
where several thbuiSiand pieces tu'e annually sent. * Household -axtd other sorts^f finen, 
worsted stockings and caps, hats, corcTi^e, nails, and paper, are also manufactures of 
£hese provinces, t)ut all consumed at hdthe ; and what they affi)rd for trade is salt, iron, 
alum, saltpetre, wood, cattle, wool, rape oil, hottey, wax, wine, brandy, skins, and glass. 
Places proper for making salt are found in many parts of Lorrain, so that at least a 
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dozen might be appropriated to this purpose, which would furnish a large quanti tjr of 
an excellent sort ; tnough only tlif ce are now wrought, viz. at llozieres, Chateau-Saiins, 
and Dieuse. 

The iron mines are chiefly in the mountains of Vosge, though there arc some in the 
:plain country ; they afibrd plenty of metal, and employ a great number of forges. The 
alum mines are only found m the Voyvre near Longevi, and are of little advantage to 
the Lorrainers, as they neither know how to extract or prepare it. Of saltpetre they 
have no mine, but collect it, as elsewhere, on the <walls of old houses, and other antique 
'buildings. Timber and masts are felled in the mountains of Vosge, both for ship and 
4and use ; and the glass-houses are established in the woods of the provostry of Amay, 
'^in those of St. Michael, and at the village of Tavoy, three leagues from Nancy. 
-Brandies are distilled at Pont-a-Mousson, thougli not from wine as in other parts of 
J'Fance, but from the pressings of the grapes, which are every where else regarded aa 
'Useless, or at most serve only for feeding pigeons, or to dry and burn. The skins, par* 
tiGuIarly those of bears, which are taken in large quantities in the mountains, and the 
ibrests of Vosge, are sold at Strasburgh, &c. Wheat grows here in plenty ; and the Lor- 
jainers are esteemed the best founders in Europe ; especially for cannon, mortars, and 
'bells ; the inhabitants of Levescour, Outreimcour, and Breranne, arc the most reputed 
^or these &bric8, and this art may be regarded as a sort of trade in Lorrain. 

^5. Of the three Bishoprics.— Under this title are comprehended Metz, Toul, and 
"^efdun, 'three impeifial and episcopal cities in Lorrain, now subject to France. The 

Eodircts of this country are wine, wood,, grain, salt, hides, fruit, confectionary, brandy, 
Kn, -and^ wrought wood of St. Lucia, a sweet-scented wood > besides which here are 
MTeial wodllen manufactures, and fabrics of caps ; the best of which are established at 
Metz, and Its neighbourhood, which consist of all sorts of ratines, divers species of thin 
ler^es'fbr the women's wear, coarse cloth, with some druggets, and estaminas* Toul 
4na Verdun have also some of these manu&ctures, but very inconsiderable, both in 
•quantity -and quality. Worsted stockings are made in all the three cities, and these 
parts abound so in tanneries, that there are above forty at Metz, more at Verdun, and 
ttveral at Toul. A sdfficienc^ of salt is extracted from the works of Moyenvic, as these 
produce about 9,000 muids per annum. Oil is made here from tlie Lorrain rape-seed^ 
i>0th for their woollen manufactures and lamps. .The mountains of Vosge furnish the 
three bishoprics with cattle, butter, cheese, skins, especially those of bears, and wood 
for all uses ; besides which they make brandy in the manner that is expressed under the 
preceding section of Lorrain . 

* 26. Of Alsace.— The trade carried oain this province, bears; no just proportion -to 
its fertility, and the number of its products ; howevter, Strasburgh, the capital of the 
lower Al^ce, furnishes trade with tobacco, brandy, hemp, madder, alkertaes, saflfixm^ 
hides, tallow, wood, ,and large .cabbages, of which last commodity, though seemingly 
trifling, there is yearly sold at Ma^ence >and in Holland, to the amount of SOfiOO 
crowns : the manufiictures of this city consist of hai^ngs,, (Mtlinary cloths, blankets, 
series, and some iinens, made both' of hemp and rax; at Giromani, St. Marie-au* 
Dames, Astembare, and Munster, are mines, of sUver, eopper, and lead, all ia the upper 
Alsace ; and to melt and prepare the iron of these mines of Befort, there are many jSir^ 
naces and forges in the neighbouring forest, and fer those of copper, a nunlber of ham« 
avers and -fbundcies. 

- • 27. Of >BioussiLLeir.->**The wool,'iron, and olive oil of this oountify are. the prine^pal 
#f>its>p^oiluct8 fbr rtrade : the first of these: are sa fine and )good» that ibej. idmost eqnal 
the Spanish in quality ; the extract of oil in a common year, is to .the worth of 8 to 
spo,O0O'livres ; but of the wine, though good, ooly a middling quantity is sold j. the 
iMt of theijr tnUieeoiUfMsiii wfaeatymiHet, large oaitki^i and jhttp. ]U>nKiiil<kftliA^ 
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'onc considerable manufacture ; here arc, however, some blankets^ ordinary linens, and 
coarse cloths, made for the peasants' clothing and use. 

I liave now finished my detail of what each country of France produces, and shall 
next inform my readers how these products are disposed of, in the general traffic of tliat 
kingdom, excusing to mention any tiling of the trade carried on with Great Britain, as 
this has been spoken to already. 

The commerce of France is extended to almost every part of the known worlds 
•where any is carried on, and it is this only I shall speak of, without regarding their home 
trade, and shall begin first with that they maintain with Holland, as the most consider- 
able of any other they are engaged in ; and the principal cities concerned in it, are 
Paris, Ronen, Orleans, Dieppe, Dunkirk, St. Valery, Caen, Nantes, St. Malo, la Ro- 
>clielle, L'Isle de Rhd, L'Isle d'Oleron, Bourdeaux, Berberac, Montauban, Bayonne^ 
Lyons, and Marseilles, whose trade with the Dutch I shall describe in order. Of the 
manu&ctures of Paris, are sent to Holland all sorts of rich silks, as gold and silver 
-brocades, and those without either of these metals ; gros de tours, damask, fiowered 
and plain sattins, tarandincs, thread laces, ribbons and girdles, aprons, head dresses^ 
gloves, lans; jewels, books, &c. From Rouen they extract linens, Caudebec hats, laces 
of silk, and of* gold and silver, true and false, silk and worsted stockings, divers sorts of 
mercury and hardwares, greening weed for dyers, thistles for clothiers, sash glass, Bon 
dir^tien pears, rennet apples, cyder, and sweatmeats. From Orleans, they nave <Hiljr 
Gktinoh saffron, Orleans wine, and some from the Loire, and brandies : Dieppe fumishet 
them with sash glass, laces, mercury, and hardwares, aiul a large quantity of combs, and 
horn tobacco-boxes. The trade of Dunkirk with Holland is now reduced to the tin* 
portation only of the returns the former gets by its American commerce, and whidb are 
firincmally sent to Rotterdam. St Valery has hardly any trade with the Dutch, aor 
does Uaen remit them any thing but paper^ which is sent both to Amsterdam and Rot* 
terdam. St. Malo supplies the former with paper, honey, grain, calf-skins, grindstOQeSt 
India goods, coarse sugars, and several Spanish commodities. 

Nantes sends them Bretagne linen, butter, when scarce in Holland, com, . such as 
wheat, rye, and maslin, honey, G&tinois saffron, Loire wine and brandy, paper, prunes 
of St. Catharine, sugar, indigo, cocoa, roceu for dying, and cotton wool : Rochefie fur- 
nishes Amsterdam with wine and brandy, salt, pai)er, brown sugar, syrup, indigo, Mnh> 
tinico cocao, walnut-tree boards, &c. Tlie isles of Rhe, Oleron, and the town of Cog^ 
niac, supply it plentifully with small wines, particularly that from St. Martin, brandy and 
salt Bourdeaux sends there brandy, vinegar, Perigord chesnuts, prunes of St. Antonin^ 
walnuts, and walnut-tree planks, honey, Alontauban saffron, linseed for oil, paper, tur* 
pentine, resin, and pitch, coarse sugars, indigo, and rocou, . syrups, and several othet 
ebmmodities. Bergerac only ^ffordi for this trade, wine and chesnuts, with which, at 
least, a hundred and fifty ships go yearly laden from hence and.Libourne to Amster? 
dam. fVom Bayonne are carried there the several wines . of Joumanson, B^am, Cha? 
iosse, and Cape Breton ; brandies, chesnuts, prunes, hams, liquorice, turpentine, resin^ 
and pitch ; a Isr^e parcel of Spanish wool, honey, bed feathers, and linseed. Lyons 
only deals with Amsterdam in silks and exchanges, thougli Marseilles. sends there olive 
eil, so^>, white and marbled, brandy, St. Laurence wine, olives, capers, anchovies,^ 
honey, almonds, figs, raisins, currants, tunny fish, dates, verdegris, penumes, woad oC 
Languedoe, MarseiUes ifailiang, silk stockings of Msines, all sorts of Arabian and Le* 
tmntjdrugsycoffise, silk^ cotton wool and thread. Angora goats hair, camels ,bair, atiA 
several. ottier sorts of merchamdize. ,.!: 

And w4iat Holland sends to Fiance in return, are cloths, cambrics, hoUaiyds, cottoa 
wool and thready chints 4Mid i8ii8lfais,;1t^t tbese.by stiBdtfai,.M.th^ M»tQOnti^b^^ 
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sugar-candy, pepper, cinnamon, cloves, mace, nutmegs, writing quills, fine wool, horse 
hair, ox horns, drugs for dying, diamons, pearls, and seed pearls, madder, galls, gums, 
alum, copperas, vitrol, pewter, lead, copper, tin, steel, iron, iron plates, pots and several 
other works of this metal ; limbecks tor distilleries, and kettles for boiling sugar; brass 
and iron wire, quicksilver, refined brimstone, all sorts of tanned hides, Russia leather, all 
sorts of skins, flax, hemp, cables and cordage for ships, sail-cloth, masts, yards, and 
planks for all marine uses ; timber for house-building, resin, pitch, tar, cheese, tallow, 
candles, butter, salmon pickled and smoaked, herrings, whalebone, train, linseed, and 
rape oils, linseed for sowing, musk, civet, and ambergris, coral, and yellow amber, 
staves, casks, ashes fi)r the soapworks and whitsterers, white and yellow wax, wax 
candles and flambeaus, starch ; all sorts of thread for sewing or weaving, as also for 
making cables and sails, china-ware, tea and chocolate, couries^ and all sorts of copper 
basons and merceries for the Guinea trade ; tapestries of different species, cannon, and 
all sorts of fire-arms, powder, bullets, and bombs. 

By which may be in part seen how considerable a trade is carried on between France 
and Holland ; and if we may believe the author of the Memoiis on the Commerce of 
the Dutch, Mons. Boreel, who was their ambassador to his Most Christian Majesty, had 
declared and proved to the French Court, that in the year 1658^ goods had been en- 
tered in the several custom-houses of the Seven United Provinces to above three mil- 
ion and a half of guilders in value, in the following di£ferent sorts of commodities,, viz. 

Of velvets^ sattins, gold, silver, and other brocades, ta&ties, &c. made at Guilders. 

Lyons, Tours, and Paris, to the value of. 6,000,000 

Of silk ribbons, thread, and gold and silver laces, buttons, stay-laces, &c. . . 2fiO0flCXi 

Of castor, nicuna, and Caudebec hats, made at Paris, &c IfSOOfiOO 

Of feathers, belts, fans, head dresses, looking glasses, watches, clocks^ and 

other merchandize of this sort 2,000^000- 

Of glov^ made at Paris, Rouen, and Vendome^ 1^500,000 

Of wools spun in Picardy • 1,500,000' 

Of the different sorts of paper made in Auv^rgne, LimosiiVy Poictou, Cham- 

pa^e, and Normandy • S^OOO^OOO. 

Of pms and needles, box, ebony, and ivory combs • 500,000' 

Of hardware from Auvergne. • . • • 500,000 

Of the different sorts of linens from Bretagne and Normandy* • . . • 5,000,000? 

Of furnitarc, beds, quilts, blankets, curtains, and fringes 5,000,000. 

Of Bourdeaux, Gascoyne, Saintonge» Orleans, Anjou, and Nantes wine •.• • 5,000,000; 

Of brandy and vinegar •..•.. 1 ,500,000' 

Of saflron, soap, honey, almonds, olives, prunes, &c , • • . * 2,000,000^ 

Which imports together make 36,000,000^ 

■ ' ■ ■ • ■ 

Mens* Boreei represents, that besides all this, Holland annually extracted firom. 
Eochelle, Marans, Brouage, and the islands of llh^ and Oleron, above five or six hun-^ 
dred sliip-loads of salt, without including hemp, wheat, and other grain,, tliat they take 
from France in a plentiful year, which sometimes amount to more than six. millions ; andl 
though their trade must have suffered some alteration in near a century that has elapsed! 
since the {ibove calculation was made, yet it still continues, very great, and* most of the 
same comn\odities exchanged as were by the preceding account* 

' The French likewise carry on a very important trade witliPortugsJ, Spain, and Italy^. 
though nothing nigh so much as they formerly did, as Spain in particular has within a. 
&w :ji:ears past set up several manufactures, of'^silk, mote eypecdfuly at YiXea&h, ivhich^ 
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now rival the Lyonuois fabrics in pattern, goodness, and dye : they however still supply 
Portugal with this commodiiy, and both kingdoms with some woollens for their American: 
trade ; on the contrary, raw silk is carried from Italy to France as well by sea as land,, 
and all the Italian states in return take off some part of their fleecy treasure wrought 
into ser^s, cloths, druggets, &c. Of hats, some are yet exported to all these countries^ 
thoijgh m nothing near the quantities as was usual when those of Caudebec were the cele* 
brated ones of Europe ; their linens and lace also continue to- And a sale as well in most 
parts of Italy as the Spanish and Portuguese dominions, both in this part of the globe- 
and America ; and these states furnish the wants of the French with large parcels of 
hides from Buenos Ayres and Neuva Colonia, as they do with snuff and roll tobacco ; of 
the former it is said, about two thousand ton from Spain, and as much of the latter from 
Portugal ; they also take from Spain large quantities of soap ready made, with oil, and 
sosa or barilla, to manufacture more at home ; and with tliis latter they likewise supply 
themselves for their plate glass fabrics. With their wine, brandies, and salt,, they carnt 
on a prodigious trade to all the North, for tliough many of tliose paits are supplied with 
these commodities at second-hand by the Dutch, yet none totalfy ; for Sweden, Den- 
]t)ark, Russia, and the Dantzicers relieve a great part of their wants witlx ^eir owa 
shipping, which they load with iron, steel, copper, tin, lead, powder, stock-fish, salt*&h» 
tallow, wools, boards, masts, liemp, cordage, tar, and other naval stores for the Frenck 
maricets ; though indeed, in regard of the French interest, it signifies very little what 
nations are the exporters of their commodities, provided they be taken off. They carry 
on an immense titule to the Levant, and on the coasts of Barbary, principally with thw 
own products and manufactures, and suj^y all their West India settlements with then; 
they share all tht European and American fisheries, and if they do not do as much a& 
the EngHsh and Dutch do in them, they do more I believe than all the other nations put 
together. Their commerce with Germany is also considerable, and a great part of mia 
is carried on by land, as the two empires in many places join, so that silks, salt, woollens, 
&c. they may get to market without the intervention of any sea carriage, and bring 
bitck an assortment of those fine threads and laces fi3r which many of those parts^ are id' 
famous. The Flemings come empty, and load back with wine, brandy, syrup, and sail 
doth. The Hamburghers bring kad^ copper, starch, staves, steel, iron; ana in return 
take salt, wines, brandy, indigo, ginger, and paper* For carrying on their Weist India 
trade, the French have a company with an exclusive charter, which was at first formed 
in 1628, to snpport the colonies they had at that timb established in Canada, and ta 
settle others in that vast tract of land then most part unknown ; this company immed£at«» 
ly began to flourish, and the large settlements since made there are properly owing to its^ 
activity and good management, though it subsisted no longer than till 1649, when it 
began to sell part of its grant, and finished the whole by 1651. This occasioned a 8uo»* 
cession of Companies under different denominations, and frequently split into several 
societies, too prolix to be inserted here, till they were reunited again in one, in 1664, 
under the Title of The Royal West India Company, but this only lasted for about nine 
years, when the king annulled the patent, and annexed all the American settlements' to 
this crown, at which time there was also established a more considerable association, I 
tfiean that of the East India Company, which still subsists ; and there are now veiy 
large colonies and settlements in both the different districts, though the support of die 
one and the other has cost that monarch several millions. Here is likewise the Com* 
pany du Bastion de France, settled in the kingdom of Algiers ; and that of Senegal, 
after some years traffic, was in 1718 swallowed up by their grand Company of the Indies ; 
though out of this sprung their Guinea Company, which changed its name for that of 
the Assieiitp, and then mr the South Sea Company, and in its torn lost both the one 
and theoAeri in its abofitfta^ tlie king laying the tcade of thdr district open to all its 
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able linen, Russia, an.l other hides, &c. The commerce between Italy and Spain con- 
sists in several sorts of wrought silks from Naples, Florence, Milan, Genoa, Messina, and 
Leghorn, hoops, pipe-staves, paper, linens, and corn, on failure of the Spanish harvest* 
The Swedes, and Danes bring only iron, copper, pitch, tar, and lumber : and re-load 
with wine, brandy, salt, &c. The Hamburghers likewise take off these commodities, 
and besides, they yearly freight two or three ships, to load almost solely with saffron and 
almonds. The island of Majorca is very fruitful in oil, of which ereat quantities are 
yearly shipped for all parts of tlie North, and that of Ivica is greatly frequented for its 
salt, of which one sort is different in colour and grain from that made at AlmaL The 
greatest and most important part of the Spanish trade is carried on at Cadiz, and this 
on account of the galleons and flotas being dispatched from, and returning there. 
And as it is a commerce in which the principal nations of Europe are concernea, I shall 
give iny reader some idea of the method of its transaction, and acquaint him with the 
assortments of goods proper for an interest therein. The galleons was a name formerly 

Siven to large men of war of three or four decks ; and though it has been for a long time 
isused with this significancy, it is however still retained by the Spaniards, and used 
indifferently for all the ships which yearly sail from Cadiz, for Carthagena and Porto- 
Bello ; of these, there are eight for the king's account, which are men of war, and from 
twelve to sixteen belonging to merchants, who obtain, or rather purchase, the permis- 
sion to undertake this American voyage. The ships are all fitted out at Cadiz, from 
whence they may sail at any time, though they commonly depart some months before 
the flota, w'hich leave this place always in August, and are about two years before they 
return. The flota consists of three men of war for the king's account, and an equal 
number with the galleons for the merchants, from four hundred to a thousand ton, which 
sails, as before observed, about August, for la Vera Cruz, and is generally nineteen or 
twenty months in its voyage. Besides these distinctions in the West India convoys, there 
is yet another, under the denomination of the flotilla, or little flota, which the Spaniards 
give to some ships, sent before the flota on its return from la Vera Cruz, with an 
account of the time of its depsu'ture, and what its loading consists of. When these 
fleets set out together, they separate in the latitude of the Antilles, and rejoin on their 
coming back at the Havanna, m the Isle of Cuba ; the galleons are always the richest, 
though the assortments of goods proper for the different markets, much the same ; th« 
following therefore will indifferently serve for both. 

From England. 

Cloths in twenty pieces, nineteen brown and one black. 

Sempetemas, in forty pieces, the following colours, viz. 
Fifteen pieces of parrot green, fifteen pieces of sky blue, five pieces of musk, fivfe 
pieces of black. 

Serges, all brown, or sorted like the sempeternas. 

Estaminas, wide and well calendered, brown and green. 

Serges, fiiie, of a scarlet colour. 

Says, white and black, well calendered. ■ • 

Bombazeen, double, brown and greenish. 

Serges of Hoogwet, half white and half black, very fine and well calendered. 

Bays of Colchester, the hundred pieces assorted as follows, viz. 
Twenty pieces black, fifteen pieces parrot green, fifteen pieces sky blue, twelve 
pieces of the best yellow, ten pieces scarlet, ten pieces red, eight pieces violet, five 
pieces very white, five pieces carachuca, a colour which I am quite ignorant of. 

Stockiogs, worsted, of the first and second sort 
^ S 



Stockings, silk, ordinary knit, in packets of ten pair, viz. 

Three pair sky blue, two pair dove colour^ three pair parrot green, two pair light 
yellow. 

From France. 

Several sorts of linen, as rouennes, florettes, blancartes, &c« 
Castor hats, two-thirds white, and one-third black. 
Flush velvet, the twelve pieces assorted as foUows, 

Four pieces musk, two pieces olive colour, two pieces amber colour, one piece sky 
blue, one piece flesh colour, one piece parrot green, one piece black. 
Stuffs called lamas, twelve pieces, assorted as follows. 

Three pieces flesh colour, three pieces sky blue, three pieces parrot green, three 
pieces caracucha. 
Thread stocking 

Laces, gold ana silver, lErom one to eight fingers wide, one third of each sort. 
Outs of black laces, a foot, or half a y^ wide. 

From Holland and Flanders. 

Cloth, fine, of two aunes wide, twelve pieces, assorted as follows, viz. 

.; Two pieces black, two pieces scarlet, two pieces of a light nut brown, two pieces 

olive, two pieces of deep cinnamon, and two pieces of musk. 
Cotton printed cloths, called Guineas, which are denominated hoUandillas in Spain ; 

twenty-five aunes long, and the assortment of a hundred pieces to be as follows, &c. 
Thirty pieces deep blue, twenty pieees pale blue, fifteen pieces parrot green, fifteen 
pieces orange, ten pieces musk, five pieces yellow, and five pieces fiesh colour* 
' Or as the subsequent ; 

Fifty pieces of blue, deep and pale, ten pieces of a pale flesh colour, ten pieces of 
parrot green, ten pieces of oran^, ten pieces of musk, ten pieces of yeliow. 
Some pieces of goods made of goats' hair, wide and narrow very fine, of musk and black 
'^ colours. 
Nonpareils, palimites, serges of Leige of a deep scarlet ; ditto, corded, of HoHand of. 

liveW colours ; dimities, browns and greens. 
Says, me, half black and half of a very good white. 

Tapes, \i^te, made of Erverwelt thread, of twenty-eight threads, the two-thirds. 
Ditto, flesh colour, of eighteen threads, the other one-third. 
Castor hats, fine, two-thirds white and one-third black. 

Pepper and cinnamon, when they are cheap ; as the charges run high on litem. 
Cloves and mace, in a small quantity, as the consumption is not great* 
Rnssia hides ; musk in the cods and out of diem. 
Wax, white, hi cakes of five roves : knives, with ivory handles. 
Stufis of Leyden, of a fine black, two and three threaded velvets* 
Flush velvet. 

Silk brocades of plain colours, among which must be neither red nor flesh colour* 
Barragons of Lisle, and double ones of Valenciennes* 
Picote woollen, of modest colours and browns. 
Ditto, silk, kmparilles and anascotes. 
Sergei, fine, of Germany, aU of brown colours* 
Cambricsp of the finest and clearest sorts. 
Hollands, very fine, and laces of all sorts, especially fine. 
Xace, caHed cortes, of die price of eight or sixteen rials of plate the yard ; the assort^ 

ments of the cortes of Anvers are miule for a Imadred^ as mUows, viz. 

T % 
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Twenty sorts of transillas, in twa assortments, viz.. 

Ten of the same pattern^ from) two to four inches wide« 
Forty aluxeriados, with small lioles in, 

twenty-five from two to four inches w^dth^ 
fifteen from two to five inches width. 
Twenty puntas de mosquito, the hal£ from three tO' eight or ten inches: wJdfar, tind^ 
the other half from four to eighton ten inches wide, but each sort to: be of the^ 
same patteni. 
Ten liceQciadosi, very fine^ of one or two. inches wide, and some, from three> to- four 
inchc3 wide, for woments head dresses. 
Transillas and aluxcriados, of the finest,, from: one bo two inches, wide. 
Damask napkius and table cloths. 
Some platilles, cstopilles, and bocadilles. 

■ m 

Frot?i Itahfk 

m 

Lames of silk of Naples, the ten pieces assorted as follows, viz. 

Two pieces flesh colour, three pieces parrot green, two pieces sky blue, and twa 
pieces dove ccJour. 
Silk stockiaigs of! Milan with long clockdf. each, dozen, separate, with the Allowing 
colours. 

Three pair. do\^. Qolojur,, three pair pacrot, greePi three 'pair sky bl^e^thraefpfur} 
light yellow. 
I?ittOp for. women, of the same colours. 

]3itto» qf Messina and Genoa^^about. lialf , the quantiljt as from . Milan* . 
Ditto, for children, of the same colours. 

C^uirviones, or corco^dillefi of Naples,. Messina, and Genoa,, of brown colours^ 
Sdk estammas aud go;:geranes, of" the same colours. 
PiOAn.siJkfi of lilorence o£a low. price, the tea.pieee^r assorted thus j ^ 

Three pieces of parrot green, three pieces dove colour, one piece sky blue, (HiO 
piece light yellow, one piece of a.fine white,. one piece of an amber colom:. : 
Flowered silks of a middling price, with tively colours, and some, brown.. 
Gold and silver silks, from twenty to twepty-fbur rials of plate, the yard*. 
Lamas, of lively coloqrs, all with silver.ajad none withgold^, 
Calabria silk, a hundred'skeins^ sorted .aa follows ; 

Fifty skeins brown; ten black, pearl, and "white; ten-pwrrot/green}. teadove^ 
colour } tep,deep. ai^d sky. blue }, five.deep-gi:pea;: five oepp yellow* 



* I 



Since the above calculation was made, tbQ'Spaniaj:dsi have improved grcatljp:: in < 
manufactures ; and now, at least in.a^^feat part, suppJy several of the pr^cedipo, coai«^ 
modities from their own loqms ; of which Don Gerouimo de UzXaxiz says, iu, his Tbeoryr'. 
and Practice of Commerce, there were formerly no less than sixteen thousand iniS^viUe^ 
though they>:u)w ate.reduQed.to about: tluee hundred; which decrease, thpuglx«a>8eemf4^ 
ing contrauiction to what 1 have asserted of.the Spanjifth improvement, is^ bctwever^^not: 



so in fact ; as the decay of trade in one place has been, more than equivoleAtly^avg* 
mented in another; thus the cities of Valencia, Alicant, Alcoy,&Ci have. goGle:on^ for: 
some years past increasing both in their silJcand. woollen manu&cturess; inspnuish,. thf^t , 
it is now computed there are in this kingdom only two., tboiuaad looms ; iaCaladowai 
above five hundred ; and in the kjngdftip xjf-Gr aftad» a tJaousand; and as there ai^ ^ilsf^} 
seyeral..Qi.hoth sad^Jn^^rp/rpviocea, we. may<reasonab}y coJurWe,, there axe jiot* at: 
present so few as te4 t];u9Hfi9i|4<in^^i^^^^^ 
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to clothe both rich and poor, as the inhabitants of Spain arc not supposed to exceed 
seven millions and a half; however we find the contrar}'-, and though the imports to 
that kingdom are greatly diminished within a few yeara past, yet they still continue 
very considerable, more especially to furnish out the assortments proper for the Amcri- 
oan settlements : wool and silk are the natural products of this country, so that the 
natives have a constant supply of materials for their manufactures within themselves, 
and the crown has prudently prohibited the extraction of the latter, in order to encou- 
rage them, as I doubt not it would the former, did not the sheep produce more than 
sufficient for the subjects* use. A patent for the making of crystal glass was granted 
on the SOtli of January, 1720, to Don John Goyeneche, which still continues ; and the 
same gentleman undertook the cutting down, and conveying from the Pyrenees, masts, 
and timber for shipping, whieh he still performs, by having established three works, in 
the highest and most craggy parts of those mountains ; one of them in the kingdom of 
Arragon, upon the mountains of Espuna; another in the same kingdom, in the valley 
of I^cho^ and' upon the mountains of Oza ; and the third in the kingtlom of Navanp, 
in the. vale of Roncal, and upon the mountains of Maze, Zurizabeiti, and Yzeizpeta, all 
being brought by land and ^^•ater carriage into the river Ebro, for his Catholic Majesty's 
navy. It is also owing to the industry of this great and usefbl man, that many fabrics 
of pitch and tar are established in many parts of the kingdom of Arragon and Catalonia^ 
more especially in the mountains of Tortosa, where the great plenty of pines affoi ds suf- 
ficient matter for a very large increase of these necessary commodities ; and indeed 
most of the mountains in Spain are covered with these trees, and the extraction of these 
resins so easy, that it is a matter of surprise any importation of it is permitted from 
other parts; yet I believe much more is brought in than made here, notwithstanding 
what Don Geronimo de Uztaris, brfore quoted, asserts, that the manufacture of all 
kinds of rigging in Port Royal is with hemp and tar of the Spanish growth. At Sada, 
in the kingdom of Gallicia, cables, cordage, and sail-cloth are made, as this latter was, 
some years ago, by that good subject and consummate statesman the Prince of Campo 
Elorido, then Viceroy of Valencia^ The aforesaid Don John de Goyeneche established 
with- his glass fabric twenty-six looms for cloths, which manufactured fifty thousand 

Jrards yeaiijfifor clothing the trDops-;' besides others for soldiers' hats, bufi^" and shamois. 
eather, looms for weaving silk iiandkerchiefs, ribbons, and girdles ; a distillery fbr 
brandy and Hungary water. In Madrid has been set up a manufacture of tissue^^ 
lustriiigs, and otiier silks; in imitation of those made at' Lyons in France, and froM 
whence most of the al-tificers have been drawn ; without- the gates of that metropoli*- 
hasrlikewise been raised a fabric of fine tapestry, similar to those of Flanders, under tbe^' 
direction of masters and workmen il*om that country. Tlie fabrics of fine cloths at 6«a- 
dalaxara, Valdemery, 'A lcoy,.&c^ are very considerable, and are undoubtedly* greatly^ 
improved both in quantity and quality within a few years past; yet our above^tneti- 
tiooed author must excuse my • dissenting from his determination in favour of 'the latter, 
when he assorts they are as^finis'as the English j for I cannot allow tbem^to be equal ta 
thepjrench^ much less to wdal is undoubtedly their superiors; and I speak this' with diiej 
defSarcnee to Don Geronimo'i^ judgment; which I « revere in^ other particuliird, though irt* 
thisfit seems' something biassed and prejudiced in'fiivour of his country. 

The Spanianls are well knowiy to have excellent iron, and may wbenever they please* 
east- very goodcannon, ball, &c. at theit^founderies of Lierganec^ aiid^CaVada, whicbat^'- 
bntat .a small distance from the dock yar-ds-ofGuarnito and Santona.> From the fabd^s^ 




tured a considerable number of good fire-arms, so that they may easily be conveyed by 
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water to any of the yards, as nails, anchors, and other iron works, proper for marine' 
uses, may be, their forges enjoying the same advantageous situation ; hemp grows plen- 
tifully in several parts of Spain, and might easily be increased, if the natives set about 
its cultivation, particularly in the plains of Granada, Murcia,and Valencia, where I have 
seen five crops of it, and its price so reasonable, that my afore-mentioned author says, a 
proposal was made to furnish the King with 25fiOO quintals, at four dollars per qumtal, 
clear of all charges. 

I shall now say something concerning the companies established in Spain, and with 
this close up my account or the trade of that kingdom. 

The Royal Company of the Philippines. 

Tlie first association in this country was that now mentioned, whose charter was 
dated at Seville the 29th of March, 1733, with the following articles. 

This company was established to carry on a trade directly to the Philippines, and bad 
a privilege. Art L To sail to the said isles, and to trade there, and in tne East Indies, 
and on the coasts of Africa, both on this, and on the other side of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and in all the ports where other nations have a free trade. Art. 11. and 
IIL This privilege is exclusive, and all former permissions given are hereby revoked. 
Art. IV. Tliis company may hoist the King's arms in all their colours, have a seal bear* 
ing the arms of Cadiz, to use in sdl their smairs. Art. V. The ships of this company 
shall pay no duties, being considered on the footing of the royal navy ; and the charilj 
for the seminary of St. Elme, and the admission of youth for the study of navigation, 
shall be at the choice of the directors. Art. VI. As also the nomination of the masters, 
carpenters, and caulkers ; on condition, however, that they be with the King's approba* 
tion. Art. VII. If the King sells or freights any ships to the company, they shall be 
such as it requires ; and the price of the sale or hire shall be agreed between the iiw 
teudant and comptroller of the marine at Cadiz on the one part, and the directors of the 
company on the other. Art. VIII. IX. X. XI. and XII. They may build ships in any part c£ 
the king^s dominions, or out of them ; and if they buy them abroad, they may bring- 
them to Cadiz, without paying duties, except on those they re-sell ; and all the cordage, 
sails, &c. shall enjoy the same exemption, as those used immediately for the King's ser- 
vice ; and in case they want any tning from the Royal Arsenals, it shall be delivered 
them for its just value. The company may settle magazines wherever they please, 
which shall enjoy the same privileges as the King's, and be visited in like manner with', 
these, on suspicion of any fraud. The directors mav nominate their officers from 
among any foreigners, provided tliat the captain and half the crew are Spaniards. ArL 
XIII. XIV. XV. and XVI. And the company may also name strangers, for their fiu> 
tors, who, as well as the oflicers, shall be subject to punishment if they do not actually 
follow the directors' orders. The King will grant the company some troops, if necea- * 
sary ; and if the ships of the said company, which are prohibited going to America, are 
forced on that coast, they shall be regarded as men of war, and provided, at a reasonable ) 
price, with all they want ; and in case they have not sufficient cash to discharge the ex- 
pence, they shall be supplied with it firom the royal cofiers, and the company shall re- 
imburse the King at Cadiz. Art. XVII. XVIII. XIX. and XX. The company mav 
freely embark any merchandize and products, either of Spain or other countries, to sell 
or truck } and they may also load 500,000 dollars, more or less, on each ship, to emplov 
in the purchase of goods ; and in case any silver remains, they may truck it for ^a» 
and on the extraction of the said silver they shall pay no custom, &c. The remaining 
acticles, to the number of fifty-two, are concerning their cargoes, customs, fyc. 
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Concerning the Guipuscoa Company^ 

The province of Guipuscoa, seeing their countrymen despoiled of the Caracca trade 
by foreigners, offered his Catholic Majesty, to equip for his and the nation's service, 
some men of war, and to send them to the Caraccas, to facilitate tlie means of prevent- 
ing the said detriment, and secure the future advantages of that trade to themselves ; his 
lid^jesty admitted the offers, and granted the said province an exclusive charter for that 
trade, on the following conditions. 

1. That the province should errect a company, and send yearly to the Caraccas two 
ahips of forty or fifty guns, laden with the products of Spain, which shall proceed to the 
Port of Guayoa, and being unladed, shall go out and cruize on the coast, and take all 
ships and vessels they shall find carrying on an illicit commerce, and may extend their 
cruize from the river Oronoko to the river de la Hacha, for which purpose tliey shall be 
furnished with a commission from his Majesty. 

2. That the two ships shall be loaded at St. Sebastian, or at Passage, and instead of the 
royal duties which they should pay at Cadiz, they shall render to his Majesty an equiva* 
lent service, and sail directl v from Guipuscoa for the Caraccas. 

S. That on returning witn their cargo of cocoa, silver, gold, tobacco, sarsaparilhy 
hides, and other products of those parts, they shall proceed to Cadiz ^ and afler naving 
been visited, and the royal duties paid, they may transport to Cantabria such part of 
iheir lading as they shall think proper, without suffering the considerable expence of de* 
livering and re-shipping their goods. 

4. ^at the prizes which they shall make in America, shall be divided one-third to 
the crew, and two-thirds to the company. 

5. That the merchandize taken may oe sold at the Caraccas, on paying the King's 
customs. The ships taken, with their ladings of cocoa, and other goods, shall be regis- 
tered and sent to Spain, and the ships that shall be deemed fit for cruisers may be 
equipped for that purpose. 

6. That the company's &etors, having any quantity of cocoa remaining, may send it 
to la Vera Cruz, in the barks appointed for the trade permitted to the inhabitants of 
Caraccas. 

7. That the &ctors shall be obliged to suf^ly with goods,, besides the province of Ve* 
nezuela, those of Cumana, Marganta, and la Trinidad. 

8. That the Governor of the Caraccas shall be nominated Judge Conservador of the com* 
pany and their dependencies, with a prohibition to all tribunals and ministers to inter- 
meddle, with a right to appeal to the council of the Indies. 

9. That the said ships shall be exempt from pa3ri2ig strangers' duties, &c. 

10. That his Majesty will maintain the said company under his royal protection, and 
make those concerned in it to enjoy all the rignts and honours that i^f^rtain ta 
those of his royal navy ; and the share which any one shall take in this commerce 
shall not prejudice his honour, estate, or reputation, neither directl v or indirectly ; but 
on the contrary, this shall be a new lustre added to his gentility, his services, his cha^ 
racter, &c. 

The said company formed bye-laws, for their better government, to the number 
of twenty-four, which I excuse adding as superfluous here ; and for the same reason shall 
omit mentioning the steps taken by the Dutch, by their ministers at Madrid and Vkom^ 
to obtain a revocation from his Catholic Majesty of the said company's patent* 



Commerce of Portugal. 

There is hardly a state .in Europe, with the title of a kingdom, and whose Idng has na 
additional territories, that is of less extent ihaa that of Portugal \ and yet no one hat- 
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pushed trade farther, or has maintained it sKith a superior reputation. Its great con- 
quests in both Indies, its establishments in many places on the coast pf Africa, and the 
possession of the Azores, Madeira, and Cape de Verd islands^ for a long time supported 
the said commerce, \yhich it might probably have yet preser^^ed, had the union between 
this kingdom and Spain never happened. 

This union so fatal to the Portuguese trade, was agreed on in 1580, ^fter i\}e deaf^ pf 
Cardinal Henry, successor to the unfortunate Sebastian, who was kllledl at the battle of 
Alcacer in Barbary, the 4th of August, 1578 ; and thereby becoming sul))ect to the 
<Spanisli monarchy, it found a very formidable enemy in the Dutch, 'wno -were combat- 
ing for liberty, almost at the same time that the others began to suffer the yoke whicfi 
they were shaking off. 

nrazil was soon lost, and their jiew enemies became masters of a part in th^pir East 
India conquests ; and being likewise bereaved of 9 share of their colonies qn th^ Gqines 
coast, they had barely power left to support the remaining part of their African trade, 
which had foraierly been equally fflorious and profitable tp tnepn. It i^ ttuc that after a 
constrained union, or rathet servitude of sixty years, Pflrrtygal recpi'cred its primitive 
power or liberty, and all the stat.es, whidi St had renia{;!nng in the other three p^rts of 
the globe, were unanimous with it, m electing John Duk^ pf Braganza for theu" kiiigp 
Who was accordingly proclaimed on the 1st. of December, I640. 

But the futai blow to the Ppiituguese commerce was struck ; for although thcy after* 
wiu-ds re-po3sessed Brazil, and their forts and establishment? on th^ African coast were 
restored to them, those of thp Eas(; Ind;es v^r^ never agaiq s^ttl^d ; iQsomi;cfa, ^^ the 
tr^de since carried on at Lisbon, is nothing in comparison, "witft wbstt it formerly drove, 
when the riches of Persia, Arabia, the statps of the Mogu}, the; coasts of India, (^hina, 
Japan, and all the isles of that vast part of lii? o^e^n beypnd the line,, came to be united 
at Gea, the capital ef their East Indji^ gonqiiest, and were by numerous fleet3 brojught 
to Lisbon, for their distribution to all the nations cxf Europe, by the hands only of (jiese 
their sole importers. 

The present trade of Portugal is principally carried on by foreigners j «nd fhfc cbier 
places for it are Lisbon, Porta Port, Ulla de Conda, St. Ubes, and Faro in Europe i 
thpugh in the commerce of their Aqi^ric^n and other settlements, none but the 9u]b}ects 
can openly be concerned. Of that with the Sngfish I have oilready spoke, and sha]! now 
mention what branch the other nations are engaged in. The Dutch send to 'Lishop^ all 
sorts of linen, woollen, and silk manu&cture? ; such ^s printed cottons, and chints, mus- 
lins, and cambrics, Holland, Osnabruc|c, and Silesia linens, black silk and others. Delft 
serges, men and womens^ clothes reaj^y made,. -wigs, hatsr,^ f^4 g^Pves, silk ^nd worsted 
fitockings, Russi^ hides, copper pans and ketdes^ iste^l^ nierci}!^, and h^rdw^res,^ j^^ 
earnioh baHs, hemp, and fkx, corn, paper, and eard^, besides which, most of tfie in^er- 
ehandizes Beiit from HoHand ta Cadiz are proper for l4skipn or the Bjrazils. 

And in return they take from the Portuguese, Brazil su^, tobacco, 9nd snufls ; J^er- 
nambui!, Campeehe, and Brazil wood, hides, cottpn, ginger,, diyer^ ^nigs, sweetmeats, 
indigo, coehineel, sumack, anniseeds, wool, oil, and oKves, figs, raisins and ^nlMidt^, 
oranges and lemons, pearls, diamonds, and other pr,ecio]is stones, gold and i^lver il][gpt3 
^ndcdih. 

T^eReneh trade with Portugal is l)ut sma]I> as his Most. Christian Majesty .'brougltf it 
to llik 46w ebb, % prohibiting the importation to lys d^XQiqipns of Portugitese su^ars^atnf 
tobacco ; there is, nowever, a sale ofwme oif the French brocades, perukes, ftc. thouj^ 
to no great value. 

The commerce witli Italy furnishes them with paper, and some linens from Genoa ; 
^fmm9MSmaiy&oiQ&^ a^ailk £roni thoaeiMiA ^m^ Mthoj fat^ itf* .Ijiist Icsuaitcy ; 
who caoy;haek.;wiiki;L then s^^ tobaroiv&&-^ • > 1 ^i i. :• .: >. ' 
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From the northern powera are brought here hemp, flax, tar, pitch, iron, and all other 
naval stores for the Kmg's yards and otherwise ; besides copper, some linen, &c. and the 
fthips bringing these commodities, of which the Swedes are always most, rclade with 
wine, brandy, oil, 3alt, oranges, lemons, cork, sumack, and some few other commo« 
dities. 

The American trade employs a great number of ships ; as there sail annually from 
Lisbon and Oporto twenty-two merchant vessels from Rio Janeiro ; thirty for the Bay 
of All Saints; as many for Pernambuc, and seven or eight for Paraiba ; those for the 
two first places, of five hundred tons burthen ; but for the latter, not above half as big. 

All the ships destined for the same part sail together, and observe the same method 
in Uieir return ; those of Oporto joining those of Lisbon. The Paraiba and Pernambuc 
fleets depart all in company, and come back in like manner : And the King grants five 
men of war yearly to convoy these fleets, viz. two for Rio Janeiro, two for All Saints 
Bay, and one for Pernambuc ; sending some vessels to meet them on their return in the 
latitude of the Azores. The departure of all these ships for Brazil is commonly in 
March, and their return in September or October ; and fi^rmerly it was permitted to 
carry silver with them for trade ; but now this is prohibited, and their cargoes re* 
stramed to be goock^ of which the following ones are the chief, viz. flour, wine, brandy, 
oili ordinary worsted stuS, linen and thread of the country ; silk stockings, hats, baise, 
serges ai^i other wooUeos from England and Holland ; whitened linen called Panicos, 
and raw ditto named Aniages and Groga ; copper plates, and other requisites for the 
9ugar engines and mills irom Hamburgh ; some linens from Bretagne ; a few druggets, 
serges, and clouded brocades of all sorts of colours from France ; and tabbies, taroties, 
isewing silk, paper, &c. from Italy. The English goods, however, make up the best half» 
9Xkd generally nnd the best dispatch. From the Bay of All Sain^ the ships come laden 
with tobacco, sugar, sugar-candy, indigo, whale oil and fins, which come ashore here in 
great quantities from June to September, cotton, oil, and balsam of capaiva, Ipe- 
cacuaiaha, pareira, brava, or the wild vine, affirmed by Mr. Savary in his dictionary, to 
come from hence, though denied by Dr. James, in his Dispensanr^ to be a native of this 
poimtry, as he says that it is of the East India growth ; both allow it to be a good diu- 
retic ; and the former reports that the Portuguese regard it as a specific for the stone 
and gravel, which induced me to mention itliere, some cinnamon, long pepper, ginger, 
IBlephunts' teeth, from the coast of Africa, copper from Angola, hides, silk, dying and 
sweet scented woods, saffiron, rocou, laque, rock crystal, cocoa, ambergris, that the sea 
sometimes throws ashore, amethists, of which here is a mine, gold, fi^md in the gravel 
of a river near a place called St. Paul, of which the King's mlh may nearly amount to 
eight or nine iiundred marks, and all sorts of sweetmeats wet and dry. 

The ships that touch here from Goa, in their way to Europe, furnish the inhabitants 
of Brazil with spice, drugs, and other Eastern merchandize ; and by those from Angola 
and Congo they receive their negroes^ at least fifleen thousand yearly, ivory, wax, honey, 
civet, gold, and all other commodities that those parts produce } but these goods, the 
slaves excepted, are mostly sent to F^rtugul in the Lisbon fleet. 

Pemamouc produces only sugar, and Brazil or Pernambuc wood, being steril in the 
necessaries of life ; and the inhabitants, who are more numerous than in any other part 
of the Brazils, would haidly be able to subsist without the forei^ supplies the snips 
bring them ; on the contrary, Rio Janeiro is extremely fertile m sugar, indigo, and 
cotton, as it would be in tobacco, w^ the growth of more than what suffices for the in- 
habitants' use not prohibited ; it likewise brings wheat to perfection, and has Brazil 
wood, hides, and fish oil in plenty. 

It is particularly with the Portuguese of this part that the Spaniards of Buenos Ayres 
carry on theur trade j Uiese furnishing them with flour, biscuit, salt, or dried meat : and 
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the Portuguese giving in exchange sugar, tobacco, indigo, wine, brandy, rum, and 
several other merchandizes that they receive fron! Europe. 

The principal company which the Portuguese have is that trading to the coast of 
Africa, of wnich I shall give some account, and with it conclude my treatise on this 
nation. 

The Portuguese African Company. 

The true object of this company's trade is the furnishing Brazil with negroes ; and 
their patent bears date from the beginning of the year 1724, under the following ar- 
ticles : — 

1 . The new company engages to build a fortress at their own expence at the mouth 
of the river Angre, ovcr-against the Isle of Corisco, which belongs to the King of 
Benin, near the coast of Gabon, otherwise called Pong, in l^ SC. south latitude. 

That they shall furnish as many negroes as the Portuguese plantations in America 
shall have occasion for. 

3. That it shall not be permitted either to Portuguese or foreign ships to traffic on the 
said coast, on penalty of forfeiting ship and cargo. 

4. Nevertheless if any ships are forced thither, either by storm or some other neces- 
sity, the company's factors may permit them to water, and likewise sell them the pro- 
visions they may stand in need oi\ without permitting them, however, to transact any 
business. 

5. That this concession shall last for fifttzn years, afler which it shall be lawful fot 
his Portuguese Majesty to prolong the term, or to re-enter into possession of the coun- 
try granted. 

6. In this last case, his Majesty may take possession of the forts, artillery, ships^ 
and other effects of the company, on paying ready money fijjr them, according to the 
valuation. 

Some time afler this grant was made public, the new company fixed up at Lisbon 
billets, declaring the conditions under wnich an interest might be had therein, the flmds 
it would consist of, arid the price of the actions. These conditions w6re couched in 
twelve articles, of which the principal ones are. 

That the fund shall only be one million of crusades. 

That the actions should be worth a thousand crusades each, of which the proprietors 
shall pay three hundred crusades at subscribing, the same sum in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1724, and the remaining four hundred crusades whenever the company thinks 
proper^ after six months' notice. 

That those proprietors, who shall not comply with the payments at the time pre* 
scribed, shall forfeit what they have already advanced. 

That the company shall pay the proprietors, a year after the first undertaking, a divi- 
dend of five per cent, on the capital sum they shall have paid in, and this taken ftovA 
the profits wnich the company shall make by their trade. 

In fine, that the chief or general commander, who has undertaken to Ibrm this com- 
pany, shall have fourteen per cent, upon the profits- that it shaN make, on which he un- 
dertakes to pay the &ctors, and other persons, that hte shall deem necessary to be 
employed, on the coasts of Africa, at Lisbon, Brazil, or elsewhere. Portugal has lately 
erected two companies to manage the Brazil trade, namely those of Grand Para, and 
Pernambuc ; which measure has subjected our Portuguese trade to many restraints^ 
and been the subject of several memorials from our consul and merchants at Lisbon to 
the British minister at that court, on the foundation of the treaties subsisting between 
us y but hitherto, as far as appears, without effect. 
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Of the Trade of. Italy j-^^nd first of that of Venice. 

Tlie commerce of this republic is hardly to be imagined, though there is no compa- 
rison between the present and former state of it, when it was from hence that all the 
other European countries were furnished with the products of all the east ; however, it 
is yet so considerable, as to stand the first, and I think by far, among the trading states 
of that part of the globe* 

The quantities of gold and silver tissues, and other silks made here, are prodigious, ^ 
and are sold in all parts of Europe, where these sorts of commodities find a dispatch ; 
but the consumption is more particularly great in all the Levant, where it spreads daily 
more and more ; and it is asserted for a truth, that the Turks take ofi^ larger quantities 
than all Europe put together ; besides which, the state produces rice, currants, look* 
ing-glass and other crystal works, beads, laces, gloves, snufi*-boxes, silk, coral, tartar, 
and cream of tartar, oil, olives, drugs, fine lacque,. orpiment, annis and coriander 
jseeds, brimstone, fine steel, turpentine, and soap ; they likewise make some cloth here, 
which was formerly greatly valued for its dye, though its quality is not a little inferior to 
the English, French, and Dutch. The Armenians established at Venice, and those 
who annually arrive there, contribute greatly to the support of its trade, in whicli the 
English and Dutch ships also find a convenience, as these are generally the carriers of 
thjB said merchants' goods from the Levant. I have alreadv briefly mentioned die parti- 
culars of its trade with us, in which thirty or thirty-five ships are annually employed in 
carrying there lead, tin, pepper, sugar, ginger, dying woods, hides, woollen goods, 
herring, salmon, pilchards, stock-fish, &c. which ships return laden with currants, 
bemp, brimstone, beads, drugs, oil, sometimes rice, &c. 

; From Hamburgh, Holland, Norway^ and the Baltic, ten or fifteen ships arrive yearly 
with dying woods, pepper, cinnamon, cloves, mace, Russia hides, brass, iron, pitch, 
^, stock-fish, &c» And these ships reload with the same goods as is before-mentioned 
for England, with the difference that to these places are carried more silks. 

Formerly there came annually from Liabon to Venice near three thousand chests of 
sugar, in return for the cargoes of com sent there from Ancona, Sicily, and the Levant; 
as also rice, Turkey wheat, steel, looking, drinking, window ^lass, &c. But, as for 
flome years past, the same quantity of sugars has been introduced from France, the trade 
from Portugal has in proportion gone on decreasing, as this has i^ufipi^entcd. 

From Cadiz and other ports of Spain, Venice gets indigo, cochineal, wool, barilla, 
&c. for the produce of the same effects as were sent to Lisbon. 

To Genoa and Leghorn are sent many cargoes of com, which the Venetian vessels 
commonly load in the Archipelago, and some window glass, &c. sometimes repaid in 
goods, but oftener by remittances. 

There are sent to the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, large parcels of ordinary cloth, 
fitecl, iron, writing paper, looking, drinking, window glass, &c. and received from 
thence, oil of almonds, i^os^, pistachoes, silk, pitch, lemons, and lemon juice. 

In fine, the trade which Venice carries on with the Morea in the gulfs of Lepanto and 
Athens ought not to be forgotten ; as it is from these places, that a .great deal of wool, 
silk, wax, galls, valonea, oil, cotton, grain, honey, tar, &c. are extracted, besides 
a prodigious quantity of cheese; for which the Venetians generally pay in money, 
except some loadings of jfir and larch planks, witli a. few nails and old iron, whicli, how- 
ever, employ sevenu ships continually. 

This is the principal commerce that Vei:^ice carries on by sea ; that which she trans- 
acts on terra-firma 19: also very considerable; for^ besides what it has with a great part 
"of Germany, it fumishes all the wants, «ther from the east or west, of the states of 
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Parma and Flacentia, Modena^ Bolonia, Ferrara, Mantua, Milan, and all Lombardy ;. 
and even of Piedmont, by means of the rivers, whifch :&cilit3te its providing all these 
places on easier terms than by Genoa, Leghorn, or Ancona ; besides this, it also sends 
all sorts of goods into its own and the Ecclesiastical State ; more particularly a great 
quantity of wax, which is vrrought, and finely blanched at Venice; here are likewise 
sugar refineries, with which is carried on a good trade, as there is with soap, glass^ 
&c. And the sole privilege to sell tobacco, imported from Salonica and Albania, in 
the Venetian territories, actually produced in the year 1741, the sum of 736,000 effec- 
tive ducats, which make 950,000 current, for the term of five years. 

And to preserve the considerable trade carried on with Germany and Turkey, which 
in value surpasses all others, the republic has granted large privileges to the merchants 
of both nations, established in this capitd, and has assigned vast edifices to the one 
and the other, as well for their habitation, as a deposit for their merchandize ; that of 
the Turks, called the Palace of Turkey; and that of the Germans, II Fondacod^ 
Tedeschi. If any dispute happens between the Turks and the republic's subjects, in 
which the former think themselves oflfended, they demand satisfaction in so haiighty a 
manner, and receive it so promptly, that it seemts as if there was a fear to refuse it 
them. 

In regard of the traffic with the Germans in Stiria, it is partly bpr sea and partly by 
land in the waggons ; and with this I cohdude the trade dT Venice ; ffcou^ bemr^ I 
close the section, I shall add the following method of calculating the Vefietian money, 
as I was not so explicit about it when I treated tif its bank. 

Concerning the Agios at Venice, and the Difference between Bank and current Money. 

ITiere arc two agios, the. one constatit and fixed of 20 percent, called the bank agio ; 
tbe other fluctuating like that of Amsterdam, and is from ISO to 128, which is called 
the sopragiOy because it is calculated on the 1)ank money, after ifie first Agio is added* 

A$ for EMmpte. 

Ducats 8000 banco" at the sopragio of 1^8 
i 400 bank agio of 20 per cent. 

2400 
20 480'! 

4 96 > sopragio of 128 

4 96) 

Ducats 3072 current. 



128 100 9072 to 2400, fixmi which deducting i- for the bank agio of Ifla 

i 400 



Ducats 2000 banco. 



But however the sopragio vary, be it 123 more or less, such sum of ducats curpcnt 
will be reduced to ducats 83^ banco. 

From hence it appears that by making 82j., the middle term, or by multiplying the 
current ducats by 83i» and dividing by the sopragio, the amount in bank wiH begivei5 

S 
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I9s B34. flo?« ducAt9 8000 bsoco. 
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9^16 
24576 

256000 

■ I I ■■ ■ 

2000 



The Bank of Venice is shut on all holidays, and every Friday of the week in wliich 
there is no holiday ; besides which there are four times of the year in which it is s^ut^ 
&r several ilays Iq^ether^ agreeable to the order of the senate S9th Feb. 175f , and not 
as I by mistake mentioned in treating of the said bank, viz. 

The first shutting of the bank to begin the Saturday before Falm-Synday^ 4Bd open 
the first Monday after Easter weeJc. 

The second — x>n the 23d June, and open the second Monday of July. 

The third-«-on the 28d Sept. and open the second Monday of October. 

The fourth-— on the flSd Dec and open the second Monday of January. 

Of the Trade of Genoa. 

This republic for a long tinie disputed with that of Venice the empire of the Medi- 
terranean sea, and the trade to the Levant ; but after the celebrated victory of Chiozza^ 
as mentioned in the historical introduction, they ceased to rival the Venetians, after 
they had done so for near three hundred years ; it is, however, certain, that they now 
<m\y yield the superiority in the Levant trade to their ancient competitors, as their's ia 
supposed to be considerably greater to the rest of Europe, and more especially to Spain; 
and it is besides by Genoa, that foreigners carry on ail their trade with Lombardy. 

Raw silks, and in skeins, wiiich the Genoese get from Messina, and other ports of 
jSicily, and the fine rich silk they make in tlieir capital, occasion a considerable trade, 
and they see an annual arrival, however, of ships, hardly credible, all of which take 
aome of their manufactures : it is true, that for some time past, the business of their 
city has not been so brisk as usual ; but as it is to be hoped they will find some meana 
to re-establish it, I shall describe it as it has been, with my best wishes that. Phoenix 
^e, it may rise out of its own ashes. 

The fabrics here are plain and flowered velvets, and some with gold and silv^ 
grounds ; damasks, sattins, tabbies, gold and silver tissues, and many other sorts of 
silks, both plain and flowered ; here are likewise oil, olives, dry sweet-meats, silk 
stockings, gloves, breeches, and waistcoats, ribbons, galloons, paper, soap, rice, oil^ 
olives, figs, almonds, anchovies, marble, lemons, scented oil, and perfumes, tartar, Par* 
mesan cheese, red coral, coffee, cotton, and all dying and medicinal drugs, that come 
from the Levant. 

At present the Genoese trade to Smyrna is but trifling, however they always keep |k 
"Consul there. 

In the flourishing sera of this republic^ it was mistress of several isles in the Archipe-^ 
iago, and possessed many cities and towns on the coast of Greece, and the Black Sea ; 
OP era, one of the suburbs of Constantinople, was once under their dominion^ which 
fi|cilitated the carryinif on a great trade in the Levant. 

The decline of their power^ and the loss of so many ttatea^ occaaioiied the ruin of 
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their commerce in the dominions of *the Grand Signior, where their merchant shi^s are 
now rarely seen. 

When foreign ships arrive at Genoa, which is one of tlie finest ports in Italy, tliey 
deposit their goods in a great warehouse called Porto Franco^ because the merchandizes 
brought in to be sold, as well as that to be exported, pay no duties at coming in, or 
going out ; the merchants only paying at the custom-house in proportion to 3ie sales 
they make, and it is permitted them to rcimbark whatever remains unsold, without any 
imposition. 

In 1741 an insurance company was formed at Genoa, which has contributed to the 
revival of the commerce of the republic ; the plan of this company was inserted in the 
former editions of our work, but upon a careful review of tlie articles, and comparing 
them with the systems of other companies of a similar nature in England, France, and 
Holland, it was found that they contained no information whatever that could possibly 
be of service to the merchant, or the statesman of the present times, for which reaacril 
they are omitted. 

The Genoese have a Levant company still subsisting, which was established in 1645, 
though it has for some years past done so little business, that it is hardly remembered to 
be an association, its transactions are so trifling in a corporate capacity. They likewise 
had a company established formerly under the title of The Company of the Grilli, 
which supplied the Spaniards in America for a long time with negroes, but on. their 
agreeing with the Assiento Company, this of the Genoese was overset. 

I must here introduce some account of die island of Corsica, us part of the Genoese 
dominions, and I am the more tempted to do it, as the natives have rendered them- 
selves so famous in their struggles for liberty, and done so much towards making themp 
selves a free people. AlKheir noble efforts for independence have been however reo^* 
dered abortive ; for Genoa, unable to subdue the resolute inhabitants of this smaH 
island herself, concluded a treaty at Versailles, in 1769, whereby that republic fonn«tt|r 
ceded Corsica to the French king, for an indeterminate time. In consequence of this 
measure, a considerable body of French forces being sent to take possession of it, their 
numbers soon^ effected this gloriow conquest over a handful of brave unhappy men, and 
in 1769 their general PascalPaoli left tlie island. 

It might have been apprehended that this procedure would be considered a3 an in* 
fraction of the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, by which it had been provided that no change 
should be made in the state of Italy : but however this may be, the rest of Europe^ 
even England itself, contented themselves with being mere spectators of this event t 
and though they professed to pity the fate of Corsica, afforded no assistance to check 
the hand of oppression, and succour expiring liberty in a poor little nation whose nung^ 
her does not amount to 200,000 souls ! 

The Mercure Historique furnishes us with a short, though curious account of theon 
and their King Theodore, which I have translated, in hopes it may be agreeable to my 
readers. 

^^ The war which has subsisted for some years between the Genoese and the Corsicang 
leaves rooj;n to doubt, wlietlier they will remain with the possession of that isle, or whe- 
ther it shall pass under some other power, or whether the inabitants will obtain tbetr 
libertv. In the interim, for unravelling of the mysterious intrigue, which King Tbeo- 
ilore lias played, who was elected in 1735, I shall here observe, that on his, return .tip 
that isle towards the end of 1787, he convoke4 the states of the kingdom, to giv^ them 
an account of his proceedings during hi» absence ; he afterwards made them, a repr((» 
sentation, consisting oi* several points, which they agreed to, witliout the leasttiiificultjti 
^ they were, above all, extremely well satisfied with the dispositiongp taken to extend th^ 

traaC) and they established a council of commerce, coipposed of four Corsicaast and the 
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returns unassisted, he may receive from the college, the half, or two-thirds of the valu<^ 
of what he delivers, for which he shall pay on balancing accounts half per cent, for six 
months, besides the five per cent, afore-mentioned. And to give a greater credit to 
the said college, we engage ourself and crown for it. And we order our consuls, re- 
sidents, or correspondents, to contract and negociate only with the said coll^|;e, and 
they shall send us whatever we cannot pass without in our isle. No vessel shall be adi» 
mitted without the permission of the said college; and our correspondents abroad shall 
have the same credit as those here, and besides that, the character of counsellor of com- 
merce of this kingdom. 

Vin. And foraismuch as that our kingdom abounds in wood, pitch, tar, hemp, and 
every thing necessary for the construction of ships ; this article should be taken very 
seriously into consideration, as also what concerns the fisliery| &c. 

This little history is not intended solely to amuse, but will likewise serve to shew 
what that island contributes to trade, as the commodities therein mentioned are the 
total of its products. 

Of the Trade of Naples. 

Hiis capital of the kingdom of the same name is a place of great trade, and the ^ood« 
ness of its port attracts vast numbers of foreign vessels to it ; but in order still to in- 
crease its commerce, and raise it to the highest pitch possible, Don Carlos, the late King* 
invited the Jews to settle there, by granting them several very great and singular pri- 
vileges, as will appear by the following edict published on the 3d of February, 1740, by 
order of his Sicilian Majesty, viz. 

I. It is granted to all merchants or others of the Hebrew nation, a full and dbaolute 
safe-guard, faculty, and permission, to come, remain, traffic, pass on, or stay, with or 
without their families, in our kingdoms and states, as also to depart, and return, without 
any obstacle, both in regard of their effects and persons ; and this tor the term of fifbyi 
years next following, to commencg the first day of this ; declaring, that the fiiftieth jeu 
being expired, there shall yet be^granted five others, during which, if it be the good 
pleasure of his M^esty, or his successors, to abrc^te the present licence at the^end.ctf 
the fifth year, they may freely and without hindrance, regulate all their afiairs^ &c. wtt 
willing, that no extraordinary duty be exacted from them on die departure o£ thetr shipa^ 
vessels, horses, carriages, &c. 

II. If any Hebrews coming from other kingdoms or countries to ours, shall be «o« 
cased in l3)ose states from whence they came, of having committed some enormous 
action or crime there, for which they have been prosecuted, as also in case that iheyk 
were disguised as Christians, and had feigned to be of this religion, we annul and make 
Toid the causes of such accusation, and will not permit that they be called to accouork 
for it in our dominions, on any pretext whatsoever ; in fine, we grant to the said He« 
tnrews, the free exercise of their ceremonies, solemnities, uses, and customs, according to 
the Jewisli latins, prohibiting their wearing publicly cloaks, or other distinguishing dreai# 
under any denomination whatsoever. 

III. Tnat die Hebrews shall not be suUect to any registry or consular jurisdiction^ 
fior to any company of tradesmen } but, i/^any difierence arises between a Christian and 
a Jew, on some afiair concerning arts and trades, the judge delegate, who shall be named 
for this purpose, shall be deemed a competent one, and decide it. 

IV. We grant to the Hebrews and their families, who shall establish their residenoo 
in our states, to enjoy, in respect of their commerce, either at home or abroad, the aaOftCi 

^ privities, franchises, and immunities, which the other citizens, or inhabitants 'Of;tlM 
said cities or places, do or may enjoy* . * ' ' ' ? 



iTAty. 

*r Vr T^Hht 90 f^l? HApve^jblw oc OHiamenta mM^ing a part of th^ir apparel, acquired 
filhef wiil^ia or without ppr dominions, shall be exempt 0*0111 paying an^ customs, or 
ditty |[^*PAswg€^ at their importation or expoftation. 

. YL 'J^her-e shall hp a judge delegate at Naples, Palermo, and Messina, and a ma- 
gistrate appointed at Messina, as at Naples, who shall judge of ithe differences that shall 
arise between a Christian and a Jew, or between two Jews, in case that the crimes merit 
4 severer chastisement than confining or banishing ; and in other cases, that may be 
icarried exclusively before their people of the law, and if they are wronged or ag- 
grieved, they may recur to the royal protection of his Majesty. 

VIL This article regards the punishment to be inflicted on the Jews, who shall fie* 
^uent or keep company with either Christians, Turk, or Moor, 

VIIL This is to prevent the false accusations, which may be intended against the 
Jews. 

^ IX. If ther^ happens any disastrous accident to a Hebrew, that should oblige him tQ 
fail, and tliat he falls into penury, so as to disable him from paying his debts ; in thi3 
case the merchandize, bills of exchange, and other effects, or money appertaining to 
j^^y correspondent, shall not be stopped to satisfy his said debts. 

A. Is relative to the dowry of married women. 

XI. OijL the subject of sequestrations obtained against the Jews. 

XIL CojQcerning the validity of the securities which the Je^fs shall give, when they 
ifliall be obliged to leave the kingdom. 

XIII. Permits the Hebrews to have all sorts of books, after being, however^ inspected ^ 
by their delegate. 

XIV. and XV. Favour the Jewish physicians. 
XVI. Giants them a public synagogue* 

XyiL Leaves fthem at liberty in regard of their wills. 

XVIII. Ui I'egard to contracts of purchase and siale, or in trade, in relation to the 
•Jews in ouf dofpinions, the sales shall not be held as perfected, till after a writing has 
.jMiSsed between the buyer and seller, under their hands, and confirmed by a notary, or 
'two witoesws ; provided that if between merchants in the retail way, at fairs, markets, 
ftc. they be made without these formalities, they shall have all fprce, according to the 
.usual custom and law, in regard to the. other Inhabitants. 

. XXV. We grant to the Jews all the favours, privileges, and faculties, enjoyed by the 
:etber mercliants of this kingdom ; they may exercise all sorts of trades and traffic; but 
itshaJl not be peroHtted them, after the manner of our subjects, to cry about the streets 
ifdd clothes to aell : though the Jews have leave to sell and buy every one in particular, 
jb fhis own bouse, or shop, none of them or their family shall be obliged to wear any mark 
that they may be known by. 

XXXI. The: merchandize of the Jews, and of their correspondents, and their persons, 
leoming to any place whatsoever in o|ir ports, shall be ftee, as well in their mercnandizes 
jmd .persons as the ship which brings them, on payment of the ordinary customs, ga- 
jbelies, and taxe^ ^ven when they have no passport ; provided that it appears by the 
vessels* documents, that it was destined with its goods for one of our ports, and no ma- 
gistrate or officer shall molest either the ships or any of the effects ; but, on the con- 
trary, shall observe our present privilege, and in case of disobedience shall be punished, 
#iid all the^merclumdizes restored to the Jews, with charges and expences, without any 
hinderance real or personaL 

XXXV. We grant to the Jews six warehouses for their use in the custom-houses of 
.Naples rent ftee, since we consider them as our own subjects; they may have also the 
like,. in the other custpm-hpuses of our Icingdoms for their conveniency, equally with 
the other burgesses and inhabitants, in proportion to their number and trade, according 
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to the informations that their declaration shall give in ; and in case that the riia^azinee 
of the custom-house are not sufficiently large to contain their ^oods, it shall oe pec^ 
mitted ^e Jews to hire others to their liking, under the guard and inspection of the cos* 
tom-house officers, enjoying the privilege of Portos Francos, as if their effects were en- 
closed in the offices of the custom-house. 



The King of the two Sicilies likewise made a treaty of peace, trade, and nayii^ 
with die Ottoman Court, which was concluded at Constantinople the 7th of April, 1746; 
whereby his subjects are put on the same footing with those of all others trading to tfie 
dominions of the Grand Signor. 

Naples furnishes trade with raw and wrought silks, silk waistcoats and stockings knit, 
^il of laurel, crude brimstone, Calabrian manna, rosemary blossoms, anis and coriander 
seeds, rasins, currants, cream of tartar, figs and olives, soap, dried orange and lemon 
peel, silk stockings and waistcoats, essences, quintessences, and perfumes. 

Palermo, the capital of Sicily, produces also raw and wrought silks, brimstone, cream 
of tartar, fine sponges, and plenty of the finest wheat, except Spanish, I ever saw. 

Reggio yields raw silk, manna, oil, and dried fruits. 

Messina affords also large quantities of silk, and other commodities, Bimilar to those 
of Palermo. 

With those products and manufactures his Sicilian Majesty's subjects carry on a great 
trade to England, Holland, Lisbon, Turkey, and some to France, more ^speciaUy in 
corn, when Uiis kingdom is in want ; and the merchandizes they take in return wiu be 
noticed in a catalogue of those fit for Italy, in which these places will be included. 

Of the Trade of Rome, and the other Territories of the Pope. 

This city is more celebrated and known for antiquity, history, magnificence^ and 
^andeur, than by its commerce, as it draws almost all from abroad, by its port of Ci« 
vita Vecchia, at the mouth of the celebrated river Tyber, whose stream must be gone 
up to reach Rome : these parts affi^rd nothing more to the increase of trade than uum» 
inade in great abundance about six miles from Civita Vecchia; but what is wanting 
here, Bologna and Ancona in the Ecclesiastical State abundantly supply, I iqean to 
commerce, the fertility of the country about the first being beyond all imagination, and 
this improved by the industry of its inhabitants, has rendered the city rich and flourish- 
ing ; there are mills for paper, and others for sawing the wood found in the Apennines ; 
to move hammers for forging iron, for polishing gun barrels, to bruise the barks ; and 
Valonea for tanning of hides, for making of oil, for flax and hemp, for grinding all 
sorts of grain, for winding, twisting, and making silk into skains, and for an infinitude 
of other works. 

The manufactures of this city are cloths and silks, particularly sattin, damasks, and 
velvets, flowered and plain \ silk stockings, linens and crapes. There are raised in the 
neighbourhood a great quantity of silk worms, which furnish the Bolognois with the 
richest part of their trade for raw silk ; and besides the silk in skains, they here make 
organcens, which are very much esteemed. 

The other merchandize brought from Bologna, consists in their celebrated sausages, 
of which foreigners take off yearly a surprising quantity, packed up with cotton in little 
deal boxes, and ornamented with painting and gilding ; here is likewise a considerable 
trade in quince marmalade, prepared by the religious recluses of the place. 

Ancona has likewise its silk fabrics, and tanneries for hides, of which its exports^ 
i^hiefly consist, except in some years when large quantities of com are shipped irotn • 
hence y it was made a free port by Clement Xll. in a decree of the 16th of February, 
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179S9 v^ ttuoh to the dislike of the Veoetiansy as it attracts a large share of that 
trade earned on before at Venice^ both from the Noith and the Levant. 

Of Fhrence and Leghorn f xcith their Trade, 

The commerce of Florence is carried on by way of Leghorn, and consists in a large 

Suantity of rich silks, manufactured in this capital of the Grand Duke of Tuscany ; 
le principal of which are tissues and brocades of gpld, silver, and silk, sattins of all 
colours, but more especially the white, which are greatly esteemed, armoisins and taf- 
feties ; here are also made some light woollen stufis ; and the other merchandize that 
this place affords, are raw and spun silks, wool washed and unwashed, wine, and gold 
wire. 

Leghorn, or Livomo, is one of the most important, and the best ports of the 
Grand Duke's estates, and hardly yields in point of trade either to Venice or Genoa; 
the great liberty which all nations enjoy, let their religion be what it will, induces 
some of almost all nations to assemble here ; and the moderate customs paid on impor- 
tation, for all exportations are free, attracts also a concurrence, not only of French, 
English, Dutch, &c. but also of Jews> Turks, and Armenians j the Turks however 
trading only de passo. 

The English and Dutch, more especially the former, carry on the greatest trade ; 
this place being properly the staple or magazine for the major part of the goods 
^hich they receive from tlie West, and send to the Levant, as it is for those they get 
from hence in return, and forward to their western markets. 

The Jews and Armenians transact most of the business, by intervening as brokers j 
for which they are paid, according to custom, for the different branches of trade they 
transact, whether purchases or sales, exchanges or insurances. 

Besides the rich fabrics of silk, gold and silver, at Florence, FIsa, Lucca, and the 
other towns of Tuscany and its neighbourliood, here are found raw silk of all sorts, 
as well Italian as Levant, and even Spanish olives and oils, not only of the growth of 
the country, but from d^erent parts, as Gallipoli, la Pouille, tlie Levant, Barbary, &c. 
• But that which is not the least important part of this commerce, are the merchandizes 
from the Levant, with which, as has been said, the English and Dutch have always 
their warehouses well furnished, as they have with those goods they receive from the 
West, which consist of the same commodities, as will hereafter be mentioned as proper 
for Italy ; what is shipped from Leghorn, besides the goods afore-mentioned, are cotton 
in wool and spun, conee, brought there by way of Alexandria, alum, of Ci vita Vecchia, 
and the Archipelago, anniseeds, from Rome and Malta, fine laque, from Venice, marble 
of curious colours, from Carrara, red coral, from Sardinia, soap, sumack, argol, brim** 
stone, wine^ &c.. 

Of the Trade of Milan^ Modena^ Lucca, Parma, and Veronal 

Milan, the capital of Lombardy, is very considerable for its commerce, which it 
fttmishes with gold thread, flowered velvets, with gold, silver, and silk grounds, many 
fine wrought siUcs, and large quantities of unwrought, exported for France, &c. ^ 

Modena has its products and manufactures so like those of Bologna, as a description^ 
of them here would be a tautology. 

Lucca is a small republic in It^, upon the river Serchio, five leagues from Pisa ; it 
is celebrated for its fine silk manufactories, particularly those of velvets, damasks, sat^ 
tins, and tafiTeties \ here is likewise sold a large quantity of raw silks, and in skains,. as; 
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also of oils and olives, ^hich latter are esteemed the bedt in Ifal j, but dotil^ priced 
from all others- 

Parma transacts all its business by way of Venice, which principally consists in raw 
silk, and cheese made at Lodi. 

I shall lastly mention, as a very considerable branch of the Italian trade, that carried 
on in the territories of his Sardinian Majesty ; of which Turin is the capital, and has 
an advantageous situation, for extending it on every side, as almost all that comes from 
the other parts of Italy, and that which enters it by the way of Lyons and Geneva, paw 
by this city ; the Po, which runs near it, also facilitates a communicati<Ni with Lorn- 
bardy and the Venetian states ; and although it is necessary to traverse the Alps to get 
there, nothing is easier than the journey by mules, which are made use of for the trans* 
portation of the goods, and of men, who give all desirable assistance for the passage oi 
mount Cenis. 

Piedmont produces the best silk in Europe, on account of its lightness and fineness^ 
and the organcens made of it, are most esteemed, in England, France, Holland, and 
Germany, of any. It is reckoned that, in a common year, are made *in the King of 
Sardinia's territories, viz. in Piedmont, Montserrat, Alexandria, LomeUne and -Nova- 
ros, about 560,000 pounds, of twelve ounces, of raw silk, which are all reduced into 
organcens or frames ; only those of Navarois being permitted extraction uifthrown. 

The fabrics of all sorts of silk stuffs, long since established in Turin, consume -dbout 
130,000 pounds of thrown silk yearly ; though it is to be observed that the ftbricatort 
of these silks, import from their neighbours the greatest part of the frames they use, of 
raw silk to make them. 

There are besides in Turin, about six hundred or seven hundred- looms for silk e^ock« 
iiigs ; for whose employ a great quantity of silk is required ; however, it is -computed, 
tliat besides the silk used in all these 'manufactures, there is yearly i^ent to jLyons,-aboat 
two thousand small bales, of ah hundred and ihirty-six pounds -each, laden at 'iSeaoa 
and Leghorn } extra of what is sent to Holland and Gernvany, by Way-of 'SAvdy^tad 
Geneva. - . 

This Prince's dominions have likewise several fabrics of dpapeiy,'pRrti*ukiri[y.|)f«Gftrl6t5 
blue, and black cloth ; besides divers sorts of light stuffs ; th^ tuso^nftoke rsftines, imd 
<ioarse cloth for the soldiers' clothing. 

Piedmont is very fertile in corn, with which it supplies its neighbours, paHJeularly 
with rice ; of which large quantities are sent to France and G^nea, as dlso to Venice^by 
the river Po. 

ttemp likewise grows here in plenty, which is almost all sent through Nice ^to Mar- 
seilles and Toulon, except a small share to the Genoese. 

A great number of cattle are fktted in Piedmont, and abundance of wine -made,- bbth 
which find a ready sale among the Genoese and Milanese, and a large share of this lattcj^ 
is distilled into brandy, to make the composition of Rosi-solis at Turin, which has 
greatly the preference of others. 

Some few years ago, a manufacture of earthen ware wa? established at Turin, and a 
little while since, another of porcelains, which is' brought to great perfection ; sevei-al 
(Quarries of excellent marble are found dispersed about- the country, which serves - to* or* 
nament both Iheir churches and palaces. 

The countries of Nice, OneiHe, and ' other places on the sea- coast, subject also to 
his Sardinian Majesty,, produce most excellent olive oil, and in such plenty^ that besides 
jft Sufficiency for ?dl his dominions, large quantities are • seJd to the French • amd Genoese. 
And the island of Sardinia, pf oducitig many of the commodities' abovej!«ention€ld,^aiid 
similar to those of"Sicily, I sniall ntot erilarge xm its description, to avdid repetitio»s,:but 
now give a detail of the commodities proper for Italy. 
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Merchandize proper for Italy ^ 

Spice in general, which, except pepper, the Dutch supply* 
Cocoa, ginger, tea, porcelaine, and other Indian curiosities. 
fainted linens, chintz, and painted fiiries. 
Sattins, damasks, and other thin iight Indian silks. 

Luiens of divers sorts, as muslins, cambrics, hoUands, silesias and osnabrucks. 
£3odis, camlets, serges, and other stufis, fi:om England, France, and Holland. 
Silk stufl^ from Lyons, mercery, hardware, and Russia hides. 
Divers French modes for women's wear ; white threads and tapes from Harleim and 

Flanders* 
Vermilion, and all sorts of dying woods ; madder, and elephants' teeth* 
"Whalebone and oil, copper, brass, iron, lead, and tin. 
Tar, pitch, and resin, capers, musk, amber, and civet. 
J3enings, smoked and pickled, salmon, stock-fish, poor-jack, and pilchards. 
Pewter, steel, caviar, Languedoc and Provence wines, wheat, and other grain. 
Ail sorts of French merceries, laces, and gimps, of silk and silver. 
Silk stuffi, with gold and silver, firom Lyons and Tours, and ribbons, particularly from 

Paris. 
Wigs, hair, worsted stockings, hats, &c* 

Of the Levant Trade^ on the Coast of Batbary. 

I shall include, under this title, all the commerce carried on with the English^ 
Sirench, Dutch, and Italians, at Smyrna, Alei^andretta, Aleppo, Seyda, Cyprus, Con* 
atantinople, Al^^ndria, Rosetta, and even Grand Cairo, Angora, and Beibezar, upon 
the coasts of Barbary. 

The great quantities of European ships that trade to Smyrna, and the numerous ca- 
ravans which arrive there from Persia, have always made, . and still make this to be a 
place of the greatest commerce in all the Levant, for which it is happily situated in the 
Gulf of the i&chipelago, in that part of the Lesser Asia that the Greeks called Ionia, 
and at present named Natolia. 

The port of this city, so famous for its commerce, is capable of containing many 
fleets, and here are generally seen several hundred merchant vessels of divers nations. 

The greatest part of the principal foreign merchants, have fine commodious houses of 
their own ; and hardly any thing can be leen more superb and magnificent than the Iia- 
bitations of the consuls, who are almost all lodged near the sea ; but persons whose stay 
here i&but short, or who would be saving in their expences, may have the convenience 
of being accommodated in a.kan, which is a sort of an inn, where a thousand people 
may lodge, on paying a dollar per month for each chamber. 

At Smyrna are two custom-houses ; the biggQst called the custom-house of com- 
merce, where the duties are- paid on silk, and other goods that the Armenians import 
from Persia, and those which the Christian n;ations unlade tliere, and embark for meir 
returns : the other named the custom-house of Stamboul, or Constantinople, only take^ 
fiotice of the trade of this capital of the Ottoman e^ipire from Salpnica, and other parts 
of Turkey. 

The caravans have.their times .and reasons fixed fi)r their arrival and departure, on 
which the«£uropean nations regulate the remiss of their ships, to the end that the Asia- 
tics may carry \vith them the western xnerchandizes, and the Europeans relade with 
those of Asia, 
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Of the Asiatic nations, the Armenians are those that carry on the greatest trade with 
Smyrna ; the caravans from Persia being almost all composed of them, and in this dty 
are established above twelve thousand. 

In respect to the natives of Europe, the English are best regarded, and most &vour- 
ably treated, and they likewise send the greatest number of ships here ; next to them 
the Dutch ; and lastly, the French, but they are too numerous here, and thereby hurt 
one another. 

The merchants from Leghorn carry on a great trade here : those of Venice still more; 
and the Genoese, notwithstanding the expence the liberty to trade under their own 
colours has cost them, hardly any. 

The French trade is carried on from Marseilles in ten sail of ships, and tliree or four 
barks yearly ; whose ladings consist of dollars, cloths of Dauphine, Carcassone, and 
Sapte; in pcrpctiians, or imperial serges; in caps, paper, cochmeal, tartar, verdegris, 
indigo, from St. Domingo, and Guatimala, pewter, dying woods, spice, and suoar. 
The returns bemg almost the same for all the nations of Europe who trade there, I shall 
here mention them once for all, viz. Angora goats, and camels' hair, rhubarb, scammony, 
opium, senna, gum Adragant and Arabic, coffee, yellow wa^, alum, cotton in wool and 
spun, currants, fine camlets, fine wools from Metalin and Caramania, skins like Moroo 
coes, buffaloes hides, shagreen, sponges, mastic, saffiron, ^albanum, galls,, ashes, box^ 
anniseeds, fustians, buckram, carpets, silks called cerbassi, Tegis, ardasse, and ardassetes, 
cotton stockings, Turkey handkerchiefs, valonea, Xantoline, apoponax, agaHc, tutti, 
amber, musk, the ultramarine stone, storax, soap, pearls, diamonds, rubies, and other 
precious stones ; but these jewels are sold privately by the Armenians, who bring them 
with their caravans, and who frequently come themselves to Christendom to dispose of 
ifacm. 

The Dutch send yearly about fourteen ships, with Leyden fine cloths, cloves, mace^ 
cinnamon, nutmegs, ginger, cochineal, indigo, copperas^ quicksilver, brass and if on wire^ 
Dantzic steel, EngUsh pewter, rough yellow amber, tartar, sea-horse teeth, lapis 
lazuli, loaf and powder sugar, cinabar, red oaker, dying woods, tin, Russia hides, &c. 
and re-lade with the greatest part of the goods just mentioned. 

The Venetians generally send fourteen or sixteen large ships annually, under convoy 
of two men of war, besides others at different times without convoy ; and the Livemois 
also send vessels as they find occasion. 

Angouri, or Angora, and Beibazar, capital of Galatia, has always preserved its repu- 
tation for the beauty and fineness of its goats' hair, and the fabric of stuffs made ther^ ' 
at present called camlets ; and it is from this place, and Beibazar, that Smyrna is sup- 
plied with these commodities, the quantity of the former being almost incredible, of 
which it is, said the English transport about five hundred bales, the French as many, and 
the Dutch more than double that number, and the consumption of it is full as great 
there, as what is shipped by these nations : The English and Dutch have factors settled 
here to purchase this commodity at fu*st hand, by which means they have it much 
cheaper than when brought to Smyrna. 
» Aleppo and Alexandretta ; these two cities of Syria have a great similitude in their 
trade, or rather it is the same that they both carry on, Alexandretta being properly only 
the port to Aleppo, which is twenty-two, or as some say twenty-five, leagues within land* 
Aleppo is one of the principal cities in the Turkish empire, and yields only to Coiifi 
stantinople and Cairo in grandeur, and to Smyrna in point of trade. 

Two things, among others, are very remarkable in regard of trade. The one is the 
custom of making pigeons serve for messengers, to give advice of ships' arrival^ and other 
pressing affairs, which is done by taking them from their young ones at Aleppo, and 
sending them to Alcaiandretta a Jittle before it is supposed they may be wanted^ which 
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being let fly at this place, with a billet about their neck, return in three hours* time, 
^e other is, the prohibition to go from Alexandretta to Aleppo, any other way than 
on horseback ; and the reason of it was, to prevent sailors running afoot to Aleppo, and 
there spoiling the price of goods by their over-urgency in laying out their little stock, 
which without this ordinance would be greatly diminished. 

There is hardly any place in the three ancient parts of the world, from whence some 
merchants are not seen at Aleppo : besides the English, French, Dutch, and Italians 
which reside there, the caravanseras are always full of Armenians, Turks, Arabians, 
Persians, and Indians, which come in such numbers by the caravans, that although 
there are but forty of these public buildings, they hardly suffice to contain those, who 
only appear to transact some transient business, and who after selling their goods, re- 
turn by the way they came, with their new purchases. 

The merchandize proper for this place, are the same as those for Smyrna ; and those 
which the ships relade are silks of the country, and Persia cotton cloths of various sorts, 
and among others blue amans, auquilles, lizardes, those from Beby, others called linen 
antiquies, ajamis, and abundance of chints ; different cottons, and cotton threads, galls, 
cardovans, soap ; * many species of silk stufis, and those admirable camlets before-men- 
tioned. 

Seyde is the ancient Sidon of Phenicia, so renowned formerly for its great traffic, 
very little inferior to that of Tyre itself, whose reputation for commerce has been 
equally published, both by sacred and profane authors. The modern Sidonians retain 
frothing of the ancient but their inclination for trade, every thing else is altered ; their 
power by sea no longer subsists : the vast extent of their city is reduced to less than one 
quarter of what it was formerly ; and the great number of its inhabitants to less thkn six 
thousand, of which the foreigners make near half. 

But few western commodities find a sale at Seyde, though with the products of 
the country a pretty good trade is supported ; those few are some cloths of lively 
colours, sattins and damasks of Lucca and Genoa, with some paper, a few chests of in- 
digo and cochineal, spice, sugar, and Brazil wood, all in small quantities. The goods 
laden here are principally silks and cottons, with some ashes, galls, oil, soap, and 
birdlime ; and as the occidental sales do not balance their purchases, a considerable 
sum of money is yearly obliged to do it. 

The French trade to this place. Acre, and Rama, which are in its district, imports 
about 350,000 dollars yearly, and there are no merchants but of this nation settled in 
these places. 

Chio is now subject to the Turks, and better peopled than any isle in the Egean sea ; 
its commerce is very considerable, though much less than the number of its inhabitants, 
and the various sorts of merchandize that grow and are made here, seem to promise* 
The M'ine, silk, cotton and turpentine, and mastic, are the principal products that draw 
the Europeans hither, more especially the English and French, who have their consuls 
here. 

It is supposed that above 100,000 French crowns* worth of thrown silk is annually ex- 
ported from hence, besides a large quantity of silk stufis made in the isle, such as damasks, 
sattins, and taffeties, which are transported to Cairo, and to all places on the coasts of 
Barbary and Natolia, particularly to Constantinople. 

The cottons are in wool, or spun, and a great deal of them employed in fustians and 
dimities, which are as much esteemed, and disposed of in the same way, as the silks. 

Mastic, the chief article of their trade, is hardly found any where else but here, and 
the best, and indeed almost the whole is for the Grand Signor ; who has from all the 
villages in the island where it is gathered, two hundred and eighty-six chests, weighing 
100,025 oques, and some few others are taken by the custom-house officers, &c. Of 
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turpentine the isle produces about three hundred dquea, of 34- pound one ounce. Of oil 
about two hundred hogsheads, each hogshead weighing 400 oques, and the oque about 
Sib. 2oz. Of silk 6,000 masses, or 30,000lb., almost all which is wrought up by the 
islanders in the manufactures before-mentioned. Here is also some very good wine, 
known to the ancients under the distinction of nectar ; aud it aifords fine honey and wax 
in tolerable quantities. 

Cyprus maintains hardly any trade with the Europeans, except with the products and 
manufactures of the isle. Its extent, and the fertility of its soil, enables it to furnish 
commerce largely ; particularly with cottons, and silk, which are cultivated almost every 
where. The cottons in wool or thread are esteemed the best and finest in all the Le- 
vant ; the country between Nicosia and Famagousta, and about Paphos, and Limisso, 
are the parts in the island that produce most. 

The silks are also gathered, and the silk worms bred in some villages, subject to the 
xhagistracy of the two last mentioned cities ; but the best and greatest quantity is made 
in the village Cyteree, though none are held in an equal degree of goodness witli the 
cottons. 

The wools, wine, galls, some medicinal drugs ; red, yellow, green, and greyish earths 
or boles; stuffs and dimities are the other merchandizes of the isle, to which I think I 
ought to add as one, the ortolans, which come here in such abundance, that the natives 
pickle them ; and, besides what they consume on the island, tlie Venetians export up« 
wards of a thousand barrels annually. 

Some few bales of cloth, paper, caps, and some verdigris, are the only goods imported 
thbre, which occasion the major part of the returns to be paid for in money, aud the 
ino^t advantageous specie for this purpose are the Mexican and Seville dollars. 

Constantinople. This cit}", formerly the second Rome, or rather the true capital of 
the Roman empire, when Constantine the Great had cho^sen it for his residence ; after 
having been for a long time the seat of the Greek emperors, and a little more than hadf 
an^e that of the Latins, became at last the metropolis of the Turkish. 

Tne happy situation ctf this gi^t city, joined to the l^eauty and security of its port, 
nnight render it a place of the greatest trade in the world, if the inhabitants who are 
subject to a servitude that almost deprives them of the property of their effects, dared 
to think of enriching themselves by commerce ; or, if the foreigners that trade draws 
here, and who are treated with le^s haughtiness and severity, were not exposed to so 
•great and frequent insults and impositions. 

Notwithstanding these reasons, so naturally tending to raise a disrelish in the Christian 
mtibns to a commerce with Constantinople, there is however a great number of their 
*ships seen to arrive here ; and there is hardly one of these nations who have not a mi- 
nister settled here, more to protect their merchants than for any political interest ; the 
Emperor and the Venetians oeing those only who can have any contest with the Porte, 
by reason of the proximity of their territories. 

Of the Europeans, the English, French, and Dutch, are those who carry on the 
"ftreatest trade here, more particularly with their cloths, sent here directly, or brought 
from their warehouses at Smyrna, which are always well filled. The cloths from Venice 
have for a long time had the preference in this city, though every where else in the Le- 
vant, they are least esteemed. 

Those destined for Constantinople should be thin and fine, well milled, close shom^ 
without any nap ; above all they must be of the best dye, and have their just lengths 
and breadths. 

The properest colours for Constantinople are violet, purples, green, red, crimson^ 
scarlet, sky-blue, flesh and cinnamon colours ; no black, except of the greatest beauty*. 
And then only one piece in forty or fifty. About eight or nine thousand pieces are sold 
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here yearly, mte-fbuith Dutch, Utile more than one-third English, and the rest French 
iOfi Venetian ; a few perpctiianas, and aome other woollens are sold here, but of silks, great 

S entities from France and Italy, and a small matter from England and Holland ; ihe 
lef are the sattins from f^rence, tabbies, damasks with and without golden flowers ; 
flowered brocades with gold and silver grounds from Venice, and flowered velvets from 
Oenoa ; but although these stuffs preserve the name of their original ^brics, some of 
them are now made at London and Amsterdam, and many of them at Lyons and Tours, 
Utiich are, however, sold to the Turkish tailors, and Armenian merchants, for true Ve- 
netian and Genoese goods. 

The sale of sattins amounts yearly to between five and six hundred pieces ; of tabbies 
to three or four hundred ; of damans without gold, only sixty pieces, and with, an 
himdred pieces, and hardly more velvets ; but brocades with gold and silver flowers 
find the greatest vent, though these must be made on purpose, with patterns proper for 
1^ place ; for it is not the richness of the stuff that pleases the Tuiics, but chiefly the 
^iety, and above all the cheapness. 

Paper is one of the best commodities carried to Constantinople, and what frequently 
produces the most profit ; it goes there from France and Venice, and Genoa, though 
fnrincipally from the first, in all about thirty thousand reams ; the other merchandizes 
are hardware, tin, brass, and iron wire, which the English and Dutch carry tfrom Ham- 
burgh, and the Baltic ; gold thread, and ditto gold and silver &lse, from Poland, carried 
by the Venetians, MarseilleSo and Tuniseen caps ; yerde^ris from Montpdier, oil of 
spike from Marseilles ) twtar, sugars supf^ied by tibe English and Dutch wnen the cr^ 
kas failed in l^ypt, which commonly iumisheB Constanftmople, by the way of Aiexan- ' 
dria ; and in mie, spices, camphire, qmcksilver^ lead, cochineal, Brazil wood, white- 
lead, &c* in which these two nations are almost solely concerned. 

The expoits from €k>nstantinople are very few in comparison with die imports ; there* 
fore, to balance accounts, the European merchants direct dieir coire^ondents at 
Smyrna or Aleppo, to draw it on the capital, or other remittances to be made them in 
roecie from the said n>etropolis, to purchase what they commission to be bought for 
fneir ships relading at either or both of the said places. 

The rcw merchandizes mentioned to be exported from Constantinople consist hi 
wools, called pelades, and tresquflles, of which the extract in a common year is two 
thousand bales of the former, and l^ee thousand of the latter. Of buffaloes' hides, 
about ten thousand cairied to France and Italy ; of ox and cow skins, of the different 
sorts and qualities, fifly thousand, of which the consumption is for Italy ; of pot^ashes, 
from the Black Sea, which the English and Dutch buy to scour their cloths ; ydlow wax, 
some goats* hair thread, a quantity of caviar, or salted sturgieons* roes, commonly 
bought up by the Venetians and Leghomers. 

The fur trade from Muscovy, Natolia, the Black Sea, Grim, and other places of Tartary, 
is very considerable, though in this the Eurlnpean merchants have no share, being entirely 
transacted by the Greeks ; of these skms aoout two hundred chests, with two hundred 
pair in each, of sables are yearly sold, from fifteen hundred to twenty-five hundred 
dollars per chest ; ermines, only esteemed when extremely white, sell from ten to eleven 
dollars, for forty skins and minevers at seventy dollars per thousand ; martins, polecats, 
lynxes, and fox skins are brought here from Natolia, and annuidly sell for the value of 
hbout sixty thousand d^fars ; the black fox skins brought from Caffa and Tartary are in 
vefy ^eat esteem, and their sales may yearly Import an hundred thousand dollars. 

Of Ge^a^ or Vapha^ and the Black S(m. — The Venetians have often endeavoured to 
eommence a trade to this last, fnore especially to Cafia, and in l€72 obtaixied leave, by 
the lively representations, and the more persuasive arguments of large presents, which 
their baily ^. CheviJier Quirini made ; but 'tt(>oii*tbe remonstrinces 4af the super- 
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intendant of the custoth-house at Constantinople, who suffered in his interest by this 
concession, and also under the political apprehension, that the European Christians 
would, by this means, more easily have a correspondence with those of their religion 
settled on that coast, the privilege was revoked, and no European nation has been able 
to obtain one since. 

CafFa has an excellent road, and its port is where the greatest business is carried on in 
all the Black Sea, it being common to see arrive, or sail, four or five hundred vessels to- 
gether. Here is a great trade carried on in corn, salt, furs, and butter ; this last bein^ 
esteemed the best in all Turkey ; but that which attracts the greatest number of ship* 

{>ing, and what induced the Venetian ambassador to purchase the afore-mentioned 
iberty at so great a price, is the large quantity of sturgeons taken in the Palus Mseotis^ 
of which salt roes tlie Italians are so fond, and not only they, but several other nations 
of Europe and Asia. Some accounts say, that many of these fish here weigh ei^ht or 
nine hundred pounds, and their roes three or four quintals ; and though these relations 
may be something exaggerated, it is certain that there are none elsewhere, either so 
large, or abundant ; but as the trade of this part is in general so very great, I shall give my 
readers an abstract of a very curious memoir drawn up by a person well acquainted with it. 

The commerce, says he, of the Black Sea is so considerable by the advantages it 
affords, and the great quantity of goods it takes ofi^, that the yearly import of them is 
supposed to be more than three millions of dollars ; Caffa is one of the principal ports 
in it, distant about seven hundred miles from Constantinople ; the Turks, Greeks, Per* 
sians, and Muscovites, are the people who support this trade, and vast quantities of 
merchandizes sell here, both for the consumption of the place, and that with many 
others with which it maintains a correspondence. Here are annually sold to the value 
of twelve or fifteen thousand dollars in Venetian brocades ; here is likewise sold another 
sort in which the gold and silver is false, and the flowers like those of damasks, to the 
amount of ^even or eight thousand dollars. Ten or twelve bales of cloth are also annu- 
ally, disposed of; about twenty thousand dollars worth of Scio damask; and to the 
amount of an hundred and fifty thousand dollars in taffeties, striped and plain ; here is 
likewise brought from Scio, fifteen thousand dollars' worth of fustians, and some of these 
from Constantinople. Of coffee here is sold yearly from fifteen to twenty thousand 
dollars ; and five to six thousand dollars in flax from Cairo. Of all these merchandizes 
a great part is consumed in the Crim, distant about an hundred and fifty miles firom 
Caffa ; another part is sent to the ports situated near the Palus Maeotis, as. at Gusleree, 
Bolovelava, Kirerei^ and some other dependent on Caffit, which serves them for an 
almagazen. 

The proceeds of all these goods are commonly employed in hides, wax, wheat, barley, 
butter, honey, and caviar, wnich are the chief products of the place. Of the hides here 
are two sorts, the best made at Caffa being nrom about thirty-five to forty thousand 
yearly ; these are carried to Smyrna by the way of Natolia, and cost about a dollar each ; 
the, second sort are of an inferior quality, tanned in the neighbourhood of that city, 
whose value is three-fourths of a dollar each, and their number about an hundred thou« 
sand, which are sent to Constantinople. 

There is annually collected at Caffa near thirty thousand ocques of wax, of which 

Eart goes to Smyrna, and the rest to Constantinople ; there are also sent yearly to the 
itter, fifty or sixty saicks, or, saiques, with wheat, and from fifteen to twenty with 
barley; of butter Caffii remits to this capita between fifty and sixty thousand ocques ; 
and the profit it makes by its honey is not less than that which the wax and butter 
leaves. In fine, this place affords some silk, though the quantity is not large, nor its 
quality good. 
Azcck or Asoph is situated on the Don or Tanais, not faa firom the place where this* 
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great river falls into the Palus Mffiotia. This part of Asia was hardly known in Europe, 
only to the geographers, before the year 1695, when the famous Czar Peter Alexowitz 
took this fortress from the Turks to whom it bek>nged, with the design to establish a 
fleet there, not only to attract the trade of the Black Sea, but also capable to make the 
grand signor tremble, even in the capital of his empire ; Asoph soon attracted the at- 
tention of all nations, and it cost more than one siege and a bloody battle, in which the 
Czar with his whole army had like to have perished, to restore this place to its first 
luaster, who, having experienced the importance of it, augmented his fortifications, and 
guarded it with an extreme great jealousy ; but it is known that in the war of 1739 this 
city became again an apple of discord, and that the Czarina remained in possession of 
it, though I believe without reaping those great advantages that the Czar had at first 
expected from its conquest. 

It is from Asoph that a part of the caviar sold at Constantinople comes, where in a 
common year are imported at least ten thousand barrels with 74- quintals each ; though 
•all the caviar is not made of sturgeons' roes, but some of those of other large fishes. 
V Kily, or Kilia, is situated on the south side of the Danube^ about seven or eight 
leagues from the mouth that discharges into the Baltic Sea. Four or five thousand 
pieces of fustian from Scio are brought here yearly, and damasks from thence also to the 
Value of about six thousand dollars ; buckrams for more than thirty thousand ; besides 
two thousand pieces of fustian made and sold in the place; coffee also sold here for 
fourteen or fifteen thousand dollars ; flax for three or four thousand ; striped tafieties, 
called santals, for above sixty thousand ; other sorts of tafieties for seventy thousand ; 
of cloths, fifty or sixty pieces are annually imported, though of all these merchandizes 
few are consumed at Kily, as this is the onl^ staple, or storehouse, from whence they 
are sent to divers ports on the Danube, or within land, as Ismael, Memeswaer, Hias, 
Galas, and several other less considerable ; all which places contribute something to 
trade, viz. 

Hias, about fifty thousand ocques of wax, of which a part is sent to Smyrna by Na^- 
tolia, and the rest to Constantinople ; the butter comes from other ports, where in a 
common year may be collected above an hundred thousand ocques. 

At the mouth of the Danube, and before Kily, is a very large fishery, of the mouronne, 
though what this fish is, I confess my ignorance, which produces above sixty thousand 
dollars yearly ; each fish weighs about a quintal and a half, one with another, after the 
roes are taken out, to make caviar, though this commodity made here is not good, as 
the curing it well would render it too costly to get any thing by it. From the ports 
along the Danube are expedited more than six hundred saicks yearly with wheat and 
barley, which commonly yield the great profit of 15 to SO per cent, to the concerned. 

Prevat takes ofl^no European goods, so tJiat all the commerce is carried on in Dutch 
dollars, the Polish abra, the izelotcs of the empire, Venetian sequins, hongres of Hun* 
gary, the Egyptian cherif, aspers, and parats, all which species are comiponly taken here 
at 15 or 20 per cent, higher than in Constantinople. Here is made in a common year 
from twenty to twenty-five thousand buft-skins, and some wiTx is also shipped off. 

Kinnant, like the last-mentioncd place, takes off^ nothing from Europe, and only fur- 
nishes trade with al^ut twenty-five or thirty thousand hides yearly, and some butter. 

Sinope is a port situated on the Eiuxine Sea, on the Natolian ^idc ; some goods arc 
here imported, but the greatest part of the trade is carried on in the diiFercnt coins 
afore-mentioned. The Persians, however, drive a very considerable one here in silk 
stufis, cambresines, indianas, carpets, hzats, &c. of which the greatest part .goes to Con^ 
stantinople, and the rest to Caffit ; and it is the Tartars, Greeks, and Turks, who pur- 
chase the greatest part of these merchandizes ; a few linens ar(^ brouglit from Trebi- 
sonde, but of ao little import as not to merit apy regard. 
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NicopoHs is a sea port, with very little or no trade : though 

Castamboli, which is two days journey from it, makes coarse buckrams of alT colours 
to above eighty thousand dollars value yearly ; of which a part goes to Constantinople, 
and the other to Caffa and Kily ; here is also gathered a considerable quantity of wax, 
sent to Smyrna ; and the Persians carry on a great trade here, as they do at Rupur, $, 
day's journey from Sinope. 

La Mastre is a port in the Kack Sea, tolerably secure, and where a pretty good cork 
merce is carried on, consisting chiefly of packthread ahd spun yarn for cordage and 
cables, of which there are annually laden for Coustaatinople at least eight saicks ; there 
also goes from hence, and several other neighbouring ports, a large quantity of wood, 
the greatest part for Cmistantinople, where it is empmyed in the (jrand Signor's yards 
for building the men of war and galleys ; the masts m particular are very good, and so 
long, that they have served for sixty and seventy gun ships, all of a piece^ 

There are exported from several parts of the Black Sea, salt beef and pot-asbes, tte 
last for Constantinople and Smyrna, which the Ei^lish and Dutch purchase to scour 
their dotbs, and msuce soap ; the furs abo that come from Muscoivy are transported to 
Constantinople by the Black Sea. 

• * 

Of tkc Tirade of Cairo^ Alexandria^ and Rosetta in Egrfj^t 

The mtefibr commerce of Egypt was onee very considerable ; of which its condnual 
(afrs, that during the whole year were often held several at a time in the different pro>» 
vinees of the krngdom, will give the highest idea. There all the people of the coontrf 
flocked together, to furnish themselves with the goods and merchandizes that they 
wanted, or to dispose of those which a superfluity rendered useless. There each parti- 
cular district, bringing into trade the merchandize which either art or nature had ren^ 
dered peculiar to them, contributed on its part to this reciprocal communication, and 
to the general circulation, which was incessantly made, in the whole body c^ the state. 
£g3rpt was so fertile, and had so well perfected the arts and sciences, that there waea 
pro(^gious concourse from all parts to these so frequent assemblies, which were produo 
tive of immense riches to all the country. 

In regard to the exterior commerce of the kingdom, it did not become flourishine alS 
at once ; and as it owed its birth to the wants of strangers, rather than to those of the 
Egyptians themselves, it was only by degrees that it went on improving, and in the end 
became so extremely great. Egypt was for a long time shut up in itself, and so separated 
from aU other nations, that nature itself seemed to have concurred in keeping it hid 
from the rest of the earth, as at first it had no communication with any of the other 
people of the world. Long and toilsome deserts encompass it on the east and west, 
where its greatest extent is ; dreadful and unpassable mountains bound it on the sooth, 
and shut up its passages to Nubia : In fine, the Mediterranean Sea on the north, seemed 
to deny it any commerce on that side, whilst navigation was so little known, that it was 
for a long time in those ages retarded. Egypt, contented with its own products, was 
then both unknown, and unprofitable to the rest of the universe; from which it drew no 
advantage, until the Greeks, by risking the crossing to AfHca, discovered in that country, 
so long unknown, a nation already polished and a friend to trade, that in time engaged 
deeply in it, and became l&mous toi its knowledge both in this, and other liberiS arts 
and sciences ; which the magnifk^ence and bon gout.of their kings, went On perfecti?]^ 
by inspiring an emulation in their subjects to imprdve in all by the application of a 
suitable reward, as an encouragement to those who exceeded in any of them \ and it 
may be justly asserted, that they were there supp<Mrted a much longer timej thftn among 
all the other nations of the earth : ^t afler l^gypt feU n&der \k% doannion of the Mtt« 
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b«ttetai»t ftU wttt to^fty } the fertility of this charming country diminished, as the 
number of inhnbitftnta did^ and these people were soon reduced to an extreme misery 
undwtheur aililess maater9> wd frooi a nation once 00 industrious, are now become the 
mont vmpoUsbed^ since the arts aAd aeiiences were banished. 

Xbi& making c^ fire-arms 19 of all arts ihe best maintained in Egypt ; and notwithstand- 
ing all others, and the sciences are iso fallen here, that it is hardly possible to discover 
any trades of them, yet it always carries on a very considerable trade with Africa, Asia, 
4iid even to India and Europe, and it must be allowed, that no situation was ever more 
frvourabl^ fbr trade, thsm that of this delightful country* 

Cairoi, the capitel of Egypt, is seated on the Nile, above the seven mouths, by which 
Ithis river.discbarges itself into the Mediterranean; AJexandria, and Rosetta, distant from 
one another ten or twelve leagues, and which are at two of the Nile's mouths, serve as 
ports to this famous cily, about ninety leagues distant : and it is before the one or the 
X)tbec, that the European ships anchor to discharge their goods, of which the greatest 
part is designed for Cairo, and where they attend to take in their reladings. 

If all that has been said of the vast extent of Cairo, to make it deserve the name of 
Orand, beyond all other cities, is not an effect of exaggeration in the Arabian historians, 
or of that of the greatest part of the European traveUers, who are equally suspected, 
certainly there is not a city in the world, that ever bad or has, a better title to it ; but, 
not to enter into this historical discussion, there is no room to doubt, that it has been, and 
ttill isy a place of great trade, though Monsieur Maillet, Sicard, and other French wfi« 
tersy will not allow it to be near so big, nor so populous as Paris* 

The famous city of Alexandria is now reduced to three or four thousand refugees^ 
firbm the different provinces of Turkey ; Rosetta is all new built, of which the founda- 
tion was not laid much above a hundred years ago ; and as the canal, which goes firom 
the Nile to Alexandria, only now serves to carry the water from that river to this city, 
and the lake Mareotis;, the necessity of housing the goods sent from Cairo to Alexandria^ 
and those B'hieh go from thence to Cairo, has probably not a little contributed to the 
aggrandisement, or even to the construction of Rosetta. And it frequently happening 
fihat the goods, which were without the bar^ waited an opportunity to get over it tot 
Alexandria for months together ; and on the other side, as those tliat came from this 
city, after having surmounted the difficulties of the said passage, could not he trans- 
ported to Cairo in the same vessels, it became absolutely necessary to build in tliis part 
proper places to put them under cover, and to have correspondents and factors settled 
there^ The trade here is so much augmented, more especially since the banning of 
this centurv, that this city is now one of the most powei-ful in Egypt, and carries on a 
considerable trade in the commodities that its neighbourhood produces, with those 
tarought in from Cairo, and those imported by the Greeks in their saicks from the Ar^ 
chipelago. 

The merchandizes carried to, and exported from these ports, being with a trifling 
ifiSerence the same for Cairo, as for the two cities that serve for its storehouses, I shall 
not treat of them sejiarately ; but only remark, that the greatest traffic, either in pur- 
dmses or sales, is transacted at Cairo, with which the business of Rosetta and Alexandria 
IB nothing in comparison* 

The goods exported from Egypt are, benzoin, bdellium, gum-arabic, gum-adraganth^ 
tarUtb, myrrha, abisshnica, incense in tears, storax, aloes suecotrina, and hepatica, 
sugar in powder and loaves, and sugar candy, sherbet in casks, diffident sorts of cinna^ 
mans from Ceylon, Malabar, &c« cassia, cocoa, corinder, co£fee, myrabolans, ehebula, 
bellerica, and citrina, nutmegs, nux vomica, cardamoms, ben, tamarinds, coloquintida^ 
pepper, mace^ iax of aU sorts, senna, spikenard, bwtard saffimv, cotton in woo) and 
thread, heonedactyls, ye&ow wax, ginger, rhubacb, el^phaiMi^ Uetb^ wool wadiotl andL 
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unwashed, ostrich and herons* feathers of diflerent sorts, mumipy, sal-ammoniac, nitre, 
roche alum, sea lizards, botargue, mother of pearl, blue linens of several species fit)m 
several places, painted linens, mogrebines, muslins, and ^^ambresines. Egypt also pro- 
duces some stuffs, and other commodities of various materials, as of wool alope, wool 
and silk mixed, &c. ribbons, handkerchiefs, carpets, and musk ; there are likeiiirise ex- 

Eorted from Cairo and Alexandria, a quantity or bufialoes, ox, and cow hides in liic 
air, red and yellow cordouans, shagreen skins, &c. 

Egypt does not want the necessary materials for making good glass, but she sends 
them to Venice, from whence they return manufactured, though in small parcels, as 
the Turks never drink out of vessels of this commodity. There are still made in Egypt 
a large quantity of linens differing in quality, and stu^ with, silk and cotton, silk and 
gold, and even velvets, though but very few of them are perfectly good. 

The merchandize which Europe sends to Egypt are, agarick, white and yellow arse^ 
nic, black lead, orpiment, antimony, sublimate, quicksilver, vitriol, Vermilion, cinna- 
bar, lattin and brass wire, tin, Venetian steel, lead, paper, sattins from Florence; 
cloths of all sorts, caps, cochineal, coral from Messina wrought and unwrought, red 
tartar, roche alum, dying woods, and hardware ; besides which a vast quantity of glass 
beads from Venice of all colours, are sold at Cairo, and afterwards transported to India 
and all Africa, where the women deck themselves with these toys, as the Eurbpeaii 
ladies do with diamonds and pearls. There is also carried on at ilosetta, a very con- 
siderable trade from Constantinople and Satalia, in white slaves, brought from those 
two cities, and in black ones, remitted there in return fr'om Egypt : all the eunuchs m 
the Grand Signior's seraglio, and in private ones, as well as almost all the other negroes, 
that are in Turkey, both men and women, come from Egypt, where an infinity of white 
young persons of both sexes are brought in exchange for them ; the white slaves are 
very dear, when they are well made, being worth at least from 40 to 45L sterling, and 
some girls have been sold for more than ten times as much. The greatest part of the 
trade at Cairo is transacted by the Jews and Arabians, who are here in great numbers, 
and who, with some Turk merchants, carry on that of the Red Sea, from whence thej 
draw the majority of the afore*mentioned merchandizes ; and it is also the Arabiail 
brokers who interfere in almost all the negociations here. 

This commerce is carried on by Suez, a town situated at the bottom of the Red Sea 
on the Egyptian coast, about forty-five leagues from Cairo, and separated by a plain of 
£rm sand, very commodious for carriages. It is from this small town, whose port never- 
theless is far from a good one, tliat the European goods, carried there by caravans, are 
at first transported to Gedda, a league distance from Mecca, and afterwards to Mocha, 
a city in Arabia, at the entrance of the Straits of Babeimandel, where the Red Sea 
communicates with the Indian Ocean ; and it is also at Suez that all their merchandize 
arrives, which the Turk merchants of Cairo import from the East Indies, and of which 
the general staple for Egypt is at Mocha, where these merchants have their factors./ 

The commerce of the Red Sea is carried on by means of the Grand Signior*s ships, 
and of some particular princes ; which ships are without decks, or artillery, so that no* 
thing would be more easy than their capture ; a bark, furnished with only four guns, 
might make an immense booty in this sea% When tlicy are hindered by contrary winds 
from arriving at Suez, they traverse the Red Sea, and go to winter at Cossei, a small 
place, and not much frequented, five days' journey distant from Coptain, a city in the 
Thebaida ; whilst these vessels are at an anchor, they send from the Upper i^ypt to 
take tlieir lading, and carry them provisions and goods. The road from Cossei to the 
Nile is two days' journey farther than that from Suez to Cairo ; nevertheless the expence 
is not much more, because die camels' hiie costs less in the Upper than in the Lower 
Egypt, and. the remaining carriage bfeiog by water is performed for very little. . : . ; 
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r Besides what eastern merchandize the Europeans export from Cairo and Alexandria, 
the Turkish merchants also transport a very great quantity to Constantinople, and to 
other cities of the Grand Signior's territories, on their saicks, and in which they also 
lade rice, flax, sugar, and other commodities of the Egyptian growth ; and the total of 
this commerce does not import less than between 7 and 800,0001. sterling per annum, 
and employs about an hundred, or an hundred and twenty saicks in it 

The trade of Egypt is also very great on the part of Asia, from whence caravans 
laden with riches are continually arriving at Cairo, and which are conveyed by that 
branch of the Nile, which falls into the Mediterranean near Damietta. It is from Arabia 
and the neighbourhood of Mecca, that the white balm comes to Cairo, so much valued 
by the eastern ladies, for preserving their complexions, though there is but a very little 
of it unadulterated. Almost all the soap that is used in Egypt comes from Palestine, 
where it is made of a very good quality, though that of France is better ; the consump- 
tion of this commodity is very great, because the washing with lyes is not practised 
here. 

The different countries of Africa do not contribute less than the rest of the world to 
enrich tlie trade of Egypt ; there is no year passes in which some caravans do not arrive 
from Tunis, Algiers, Tripoli, and even the remotest provinces of that part of the earth ; 
80 that there is seen a continual coming in of merchandize from all the universe. 
Among these foreign merchants who rendezvous at Cairo from all the inhabited places 
of Africa, there is above all two sorts, who ought not to be forgotten ^ of which the 
first was called Croys, living near the Isle of Pheasants on the ocean, who come to Fez 
and Morocco, and from thence to Cairo, traversing the immense deserts that lie in 
their way. This caravan, which is seven or eight months on its journey, touches also 
at Tripoli in Barbary, and brings gold-dust to Cairo ; though they take care not to sell 
it as such, for in so doing they imagine they commit a sin, and therefore sell it for silver, 
with which they buy copper and cntlery ware, which they carry back with a certain 
species of shells, current in their country for money. 

The second sort of merchants I just now mentioned are black like the first, and are 
fiill as singular ; they have a method of carrying on commerce so particular that it is 
probable they are the only people in the world that practise it : in vain may any one 
offer them double the value of their goods, if he does not joiri the elephant's pizzle with 
it ; that is to say, nothing but a good drubbing will induce tUem to drive a bargain, and 
therefore the brokers of the country, accustomed to the manner and expectations of this 
gentry, do not fail to serve them according to their own fashion, and always begin libe- 
rally to dispense their blows, that they may terminate the difference the sooner ; after 
which preliminary, these negroes are the most contented people in the worlds and there 
is nothing that may not be expected from their good humour. 

: In .fine, the Nile conveys to Egypt all that Ethiopia incloses most serviceable and 
precious ; though it is not the Ethiopians themselves who carry^ on this commerce, as 
these people very seldom trade any distance from their own country ; but they sell 
their merchandize to the natives of Nubia, called barbarians, who traversing tlie fright* 
ful mountains which separate them f^om Egypt, bring those precious efiects there* 
Every year a caravan sets out from Sannar for this journey ; and though it is only com-^ 
posed of merchants ragged and almost naked, who frequently want all sorts of conve- 
niences in tlie toilsome dangerous roads they have to ffo ; it is impossible to conceive 
what riches they are bearers of. From several parts of AJfirica there is brought to Egypt 
gf>Id-dust, elephants' teeth, ebony, musk, civet, ambergris, ostrich feathers, divers gums^ 
Bfid an infinitude of other merchandize, though this traffic is not a little increased by the 
remisses of two or three thousand blacka sent here to be sold, firom all which it is easy 
to conceive what prodigious sums these caravans must return with, either in specie os 
goods. 
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It must naturally be concluded, that a comTner<^e so coxmdersAM tt^anoot but himg 
immense sums with it, and make Egypt one of the rich eat parts in the world. It Hi 
true, this country produces neither gold, silver, nor precious st<Mies; yet it is probables 
that there is not a spot upon earth where these productions of nature are less rare, or 
more common. The flax, of which a prodigious quantity cf linens are made, and from 
thence spread into all parts of the world ; the cotton gatliered in abundance, and a 
great share of it worked up ; the wheat, rice, pulse, sugar, ccrflee, sherbet, hides, Mo- 
rocco leather, all sorts of drugs and spices ; that sort of earth cidled hanna, so mn^ 
esteemed, and of which there is so great a demand in all the Levant, where it serves 
both men and women to paint their feet and hands ; all these draw immense sums from 
Europe, Asia, and Africa ; there is not a year that 4 or 500,000 dollars are not carried 
there from France and Italy only. From Africa there is annually imported fiom 1000 
to 1 200 quintals of gold dust ; and from Constantinople and Asia there comes inorft 
than a million of dollars, for the purchase of rice, cc^ee^ linens, &c. It is true, that 
what the bashaw pays yearly to the Grand Signior ; what he sends to the ministers of 
the port to obtain a continuance in his post; what he and his dependents carry off on 
his quitting the government ; that which the agas levy, whom me sultans send froiri 
time to time into this countty ; what goes to Damascus^ and all that which passes to 
Mecca, may amount to many millions : however, it is certain that there remains near as 
much ; and if the natives, or even the Turks, who are \mder continual apprehensiom 
<yf being stripped, had not the madness to bury their money, by which means it not 
^nly becomes useless to trade, but is often absolutely Itfst, it is certain that few king* 
4oms itt the world would be richer than Egypt 

i)f the Commerce of the Archipelago. 

By Ifie word Archipelago is to be understood a cluster of srmaU islands, of which there 
are many in different seas ; but that I am how going to tiieat of is most necessary fiir 
the Ifitiropean merchants to know, being as it were at their doors* 

This Archipelago, being the only one I believe that was known to the ancients, lies 
tn the Egean Sea j and the principal islands are, Aiigentiere, Milo, Sij^anto, tSk^ho, 
Antiparos, Pares, Naxia, Stenosa, Nicouria, Amor^os, Caloyero, CheirOj SkinosSt 
Kacha, Nio, Sikino, Folicandro, Santorin, Nansio, Mycone, Delos, Syra^ Thermiay 
Zia, Mttcronisi, Joura, Andres, Tines, Scio, Metelen, Tenedos, Nicaria, Samos, Paftm^ 
Fourni, ^nd Slrinpos, which produces oil and elives, wine, com, a sort of lichen fer 
dying red, some ordinary, atid some good silk, cotton, figs, masts and planks, salt, it 
Milo, ttk vast plenty and very cheap, brimstone, great quantities of millstones, at ViSko^ 
flax, cheese, oxen, sheep, mules, emery, laudanum, wocrf, goat^shair, marble, Cotton^ 
doth, a small quantity or i>itch, vaHonea, honey, wax, scaramony, several sorts of eaitbt 
capers, &c. whicli the natives seffl to the several Europeans, who go here to purchase 
them. 

Catidia is a large island, situated at the entrance of the afore-mentioned Archipelago^ 
formerly known under the name of Crete ; it carries on a considerable trade, and all 
the Christian nations, who tciSit to the Levant, have consuls settled here^. The chief 
towns of the isle are, Canea, Retimo, Candia, and Girapetra ; tlie neighbourhood t*f 
the principal place, as wdl indeed as all tfie rest of the island, are covered with almost 
kn infinite number of oKvc ttees, yielding very good oil, which is the principal prodvrct 
©f ft, and in such qusoitilies, that m a common year are gathered at least three hundrA 
Hiousand measures, of eight ocques and a half, and rttfc ocqucs of three pounds two 
^ounces ; here are likewise pmcfaased win*, gum iidiraganth, mtdancrm, wool, siUc, honey, 
wax, -clmese, cotton, atidwbeat •.. .^ j. 
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Salonica, the ancient Thessalonica, is a sea port seated at the bottom of the guTf, 
bearing the same name, in the Archipelago. All the European* nations trade here, but 
the greatest commerce is from Italy. This place is very fertile in corn, and I have seen 
some very good wheat from hence, though not quite so clean as it should be. The 
other merchandizes of Salonica are, tobacco, of which whole ship-loads are exported 
at a time, hides, cotton in wool, better than that of Smyrna, yellow wax, brought 
here in large quantities from Turkish Valachia, unwashed wool, and some coarse woollen 
stufis, for the clothing of the poor people and soldiers. 

Tlie goods carried there are indigo, cochineal, ginger, pepper, cinnamon, mace, nut- 
megs, dying woods, sugar, lead, pewter, block and single tin, cloths from England, 
France, and Holland, paper, almonds, verdigris, and sometimes cofiee from the isles. 

Of the Commerce with the Coast of Barbary. 

Wliat is called Barbary, is that vast maritime part of Africa, which extends for 
more than six hundred leagues from Egvpt to the Straits of Gibraltar, and a little 
beyond them into the Atlantic Ocean. I'he principal kingdoms, or republics, which 
divide the coast of Barbary, are Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, Morocco, and Fez ; the go- 
vernment of these two last is entirely monarchial, and subject to the same prince ; 
that of Tripoli is republican, and those of Tunis and Algiers, a mixture of both. All 
these states have a number of ports in the Mediterranean ; and the kingdoms of Mo< 
rocco and Fez have also some on the ocean, which are equally serviceable for the Chris- 
tian's trade, and for a retreat to their own cruizers* 

The most considerable of these ports, and where the greatest trade is transacted, 
and consuls of different nations reside, are Tripoli and Goiuetta, which is that to Tunis, 
Algiers and Sallee, in which last the chiefest trade of Fez and Morocco is carried on, 
although a good deal is done at Tetuan, and some at Arzilla, Alcassar, Azamor, Saphia, 
and Santa Cruz. The kingdom of Algiers has, besides its capital, Tremecen, Con- 
Btantine, Bona, Bugia, Gigery, La Calla, Cape Rosa, CoUo, and that called the Bas- 
tion of France, near the Guli of Storacourcouri. 

And besides the Gouletta, Tunis has Bizerta and Port Farina, though the Tripolines • 
have only tlie port of their city, with some few places on the coast, where none, or 
hardly any trade is carried on. 

The European merchants have warehouses only in the principal cities, and rarely 
land in any others, on account of the impositions commonly practised there ; trading 
among these people, as the saying is, pike in hand, being always on tlieir guard, or 
otherwise they are surely abused or cheated. 

I have already mentioned, in a former part of this work, the exports from Barbary, 
as well as the goods they take off, and nave little to add thereto, except something 
concerning the trade of Morocco, which difiers in several respects from the others. 

Sallee, as above observed, is the port in the kingdoms of Fez and Morocco, of the 
greatest commerce ; the entrance or the river Guerou, on which it is built, has a bar 
€if sand that changes according to the winds that blow, which is of a vast inconvenience 
to tlie trading vessels, though it serves as a resource to the Salletines when pursued by 
the Maltese, or other Christians, who are more in safety here than in any other port of 
Barbary. 

The European merchandizes are unladen immediately on their arrival into the Chris- 
tian merchants' warehouses thei*e, and afterwards sold wholesalse to the Moors or Jews, 
who send them to their correspondents at Morocco, Fez, Mequincz, Tarudant, 
and lUoc. The greatest part of the merchandize imported is consumed in these five 
cities, particularly at Mequinez, twelve leagues from Fez, and has the largest magazines 
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of corn, hides, ami wax, which arc the chief* commodities of the growth -of Morocco, 
and tlie states dependent on it. And what goods remain iindis]xosed of in the said live 
places are sent to the provinces of Sara, Dras, and Touet, in the kingdom of Totilet^ 
where the Arabians take them in truck for gold dust, indigo, ostricli feathers, dates, 
and sometimes a few elephants' teeth ; of which last, gold, or the feathers, none are 
produced in the territories subject to the King of Morocco, ahhongh the Christian^ 
yearly extract from them a great quantity of that rich dust and plumes. Tiie gdd and 
ivory is brought by the Arabian troops, who go to procure tliem, as far as the kingdoms 
of Sedan and Gago, wiiich are part of Guinea, and are above four Imndr^d leagues 
from Morocco. The ostrich feathers come fiom Sara, or Dara, a country to the south 
of Morocco, towards the Sea of Sand, where the Moors and Arabians kill them in great 
numbers, and sometimes take them alive, and bring them to Morocco, which has led 
many authors and geographers into the error of supposing them natives of this empire. 

The Benizequers, a people of Africa in the province of Habat in the kingdom of Fez, 
have among them a number of weavers and curriers, who carry on a great trade in linen 
and hides ; and the other commodities in which they deal, are honey," wax, and cattle. 

Santa Cruz, in the kingdom of Morocco, on the confines of that of Sus, near to 
Mount Atlas, is a small town, though it at present carries on a pretty good trade, more 
especially to Marseilles, where imports and exports are such as are before mentioned. 

Algiers, Mr. Savary says, contains above three thousand foreign families which trade 
had drawn there, though he supposes it principally arises from the sale of the pri2e 
goods, continually bringing in by their pnvateers. The country produces plei>^ of 
corn, besides the other commodities peculiar to Barbary, and their impcM*ts consist of 
gold and silver stiifi^, damasks, draperies, spices, pewter, iron, hammeFed copper, lead, 
quicksilver, small cordage, bullets, linens, sail-cloth, cochineal, tartar, alum, ricey 
3Ugar, soap, galls from Aleppo to Smyrna, cotton in wool, and thread, copperas, aloes^ 
woods for dying, cummin, vermilion, arsenic, gum lack, ahniseeds from Malta, brim^ 
stone, opium, mastic, sarsaparilla, incense, spike, honey, wool, paper, glass, beada 
assorted, &c. a small quantity of these merchandizes, however, sell l^re, although the 
natives are always wanting them, as duties must be satisfied, recoveries diflicult, ar 
retreat of the property uncertain, and imposition very frequent. Those, thcreftx^ea 
who need any of these goods wait till the last extremity, in hopes of some prize being 
brought in. 

Couca is a small kingdom, subject to that of Algiers; its principal trade consists in 
corn, olives, oil, figs, raisins, honey, and wax ; here are also some iron, alum, sheep, 
and goats for exportation. 

The Bastion of France is a small fortification built at the extremity of the kingdoms 
of Algiers, on the side where its frontiers join with those o€ Tunis. The French, to 
whom it belongs, and from whom it received its name, have been in possession of it^ 
ever since 1561, when Soliman II. made them the concession, af^er a previous ngrte^ 
ment with the Divan of Algiers, and the petty princes of the country, for wliich'tfcey 
pay 39,500 French livres yeariy. 

La Cassa is the true port to the Bastion ; and besides these, the IVench have Cape* 
Rosa, Bonna, and CoUo in their grant, from all which places, thev annually export abMit 
fifty thousand measures of wheat, eleven or twelve*^ thousand of barley, five or six thou-' 
sand of beans, and some other pulse, above eighty thousand skins, a little suet,, abovae 
five hundred quintals of wax, and much the same quantity of wool. It is fikemse 
here that the French have their coral fishery, of which they take from five to six hua«> 
dred quintals yea.ly ; and all these commodities are sent to Marsdlles, except the poise 
or grain, which the Italian markets take offy and more especially Genoa. 

The Bftstion has been for some years pBst onited td the French AfticanGompany, 
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the Cape Negro Company, whose exports from the place of tlieir denomination, are like 
ihme from the Bastion, viz. com, hides» wool, and wax, of which in a good year their 
extiteto are considerable. 

Between these two places of the Bastion and Cape Negro, subject to Tunis, is the isle 
of Tabaniue, dependent on Sardinia, but has for a long time appertained to Messrs. 
Lommeh'ni of Genoa, in propertjr, who pay a sort of tribute to Algiers and Tunis, to 
preserve the inhabitants m the free enjoyment of the coral fishery, and do the same to 
Che King of Sardinia, though their island is well fortified, and free from insults. It like^ 
wise carries on a tolerable good trade on its coast in corn, hides, and wax. 

Of the Commerce of Africa. 

Tliis is one of tlie four parts of the world, bounded by the Ocean, the Mediterranean, 
and the Red Sea, which make a peninsula of it ; and a great isthmus, between Suez, at 
the extremity of the Red Sea, and Damietta, on the Mediterranean, joins it to Asia. 
likm situation gives it a vast extent of coast, on which only the Europeans have any 
traffic ; the inland of their continent being very little known, either from the nature of 
the country, the insupportable heata that generally reign here, or on account of the in- 
habitants' f^ocity, of which the major part are savages. 

And as a oonoection of matters, which could not conveniently be separated in treaf> 
ing of the Mediterranean trade, led me to describe that of Cairo^ Alexandria^ Rosetta, 
and dl the coast of Barbary, that make a considerable part of Africa, I shall have no 
occasion to repeat any tiling concerning them here ; but under this new title proceed 
to give a gencural idea c^ all the places^ where any commerce is transacted on the other 
coast of ^rica^ and of liie establishment that the diffisrent nations of Europe have tiiere. 

In r^rd to tiie trade of the Red Sea, as it in some sort appertains more to Asia than 
Africa, 1 shall omit speaking of it till i come to treat of the Asiatic commerce, and at 
present confine myself to the African only. 

Very little or no trade has been carried on, nor any of the Europeans had any settle- 
ment on the said coast, from the kingdoms of Morocco and Sus to Uie neighbourhood of 
Cape Verd ; near which cape, and in the space between the river of Sen^ai, which is 
one of the branches of the Nu^er, and that of Sierra Leona, die French and Portuguese 
have some factories ; as the English and Dutch formerly had, but the one abandoned 
them, and the others yielded them to France. — Since writing the above, the English 
have driven the French from all their settlements on the coast of Africa. 

The coast of Sierra Leona is visited Iw ships of all the four nations, thou^ solely the 
English and Portuguese have any establishment here ; and it is the first only who re- 
aide near Cape Miserado between the coasts j^ Sierra Leona^ and those of Malagueta^ 
where they have abotit ten or twelve houses in all. 

The French carry on some trade on the coast of Malagueta, otherwise named Greves, 
thoQ^ without any residence, diid on the \voty coa^ which joins to this last-mentioned, 
all the nations of Europe, that are engaged iu the African trader transact a great deal 
here in elephantu^ teeth ; though some of them^ having no settlements, are oUiged to 
nq^iate with the greatest caution, very nuiely putting foot ashore for fear of the 
natives^ wlio aie cannibals, fierce, and untaroeable. 

The gold coaet, which is the next, Ss the most frequented of any fan Africa; by tlie 
Eucopeaas ; and t» preserve the trade of the rich metal, from which'^it is denomiiiated^ 
there is faanfiy any of them mho^ have net habitations here, and some of fhem possess 
evei» toiwns asad considerable fortificatiens. 

Acdres is> a' sbmU maritime ki^ndom joining to the gold ceast^ though itafionls 
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very little for trade but slaves : and Benin follows, making a part of the coast of the 
Gulf of St Thomas. The isle of the same name under the line has belonged to the 
Portuguese ever since they drove the Dutch out, who had before taken it from them, 
whilst united with the crown of Spain. The former also have some settlements at se- 
veral places in the gulf, and particularly at those which are in the neighbourhood of the 
kingdom of Congo. 

It is from this kingdom, and that of Angola, that the best part of the negroes trans- 
ported to America are extracted, and where each nation goes to seek the number they 
want. The Portuguese are in a manner masters of these two kingdoms, where they are 
both feared and loved by the natives ; however, their authority does not extend to 
hinder the English, French, Dutch, &c. from carrying on the slave trade with ease and 
advantage. 

The Cafraria, or country of the Cafres, begins almost where the coast of Angola ends, 
and continues to tlie Rio de Spirito Santo, where that of Sofala commences. The 
Europeans have.no traffic in all this vast extent of coast, though it is the most cele- 
brated of all the African ones, on account of the Cape of Good Hope, which is situated 
about the middle of it. 

The Dutch have a settlement at the Ci^e, thou^ not so considerable for any great 
- advantage arising to them from their trade with the natives, as from its serving for a 
rendezvous and place of refreshment to their Indian fleets both going and coming. 

After the Cafrean coast, comes that, as I observed ^before, of Sofala,. where none but 
the Portuguese are settlisd, as. they also are at Mozambique/ which joins next, and which 
has before it tlie great isle of Madagascar. 

In fine, it is also the Portuguese alone who carry on the whole trade of Melinda, 
though it is the last place they engross to Cape Guaydafur, which being doubled gives 
an entrance into the Red Sea. The coast of Ajan, or desert coast, which extends fh>m 
the kingdom of Melinda to the said cape, produces nothing fit for trade, having besides 
hardly any inhabitants to carry it on. 

I have not mentioned any of the isles of the African coasts, except those of St. Thomas 
and Madagascar ; but in the subsequent part of the work, none shall be neglected that 
oontribntes any thing to trade ; and at present I shall enter into a detail of that wherein 
the Europeans are concerned on all the said coasts, beginning it at Cape Verd. 

Of the Trade of the African Coast from Cape Verd to Sierra Leona. 

Cape Verd, so named from the ever*green trees that cover it, is situated between the 
rivers of Senegal and Gambia, which are two of the chief mouths of the Niger, a river 
similar to the Nile, with which, as one may say, it divides all Africa ; this traversing the 
one half, before it falls into the Ocean, as the Nile does the other half in its progress to 
the Mediterraneah. 

The trade practised in going up these two rivers, either on the coasts of Senegal, or 
on those which extend from Gambia to the Cape of Sierra Leona, consists in gold dust^ 
ivory,. wax, hides, gums, ostrich and heron's feathers, musk, rice, millet, indigo, cotton 
coverings for negroes, and these slaves themselves. 

The Portuguese have had great settlements on all these coasts, but at present their 
halHtations are something more inland, especially going up the river of St. Domiilgo, 
which is about ' thirty leagues from that of Gambia, where their residence is at Cacheo, 
the place where the African Company of Lisbon have their magazines, for depositing 
the European merchandizes, and those they c^ect of the country's produce, brought 
down the said river, which is navigable for above two hundred leagttM, being annuaily 
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above 100,000lb. of wax, 50,000 of ivory, and from 800, to 1 ,000 Negroes, which they 
send to the islands of St. James and the Brazils, besides those they send to the Englbn 
and Dutch, who come here yearly to seek them. 

The Portuguese here carry on their commerce in barks of about forty tons burthen, 
with which they trade up the rivers Cazuma, Pongues, Nonnes, and even to that of 
Sierra Leona ; the first furnishing them with their greatest quantity of wax ; Pongues 
and Nonnes with indigo; and Sierra Leona with fruit, which they call Cosse, with 
which tliey drive a great trade ; and from all these places they also get a quantity of 
ivory and slaves, which they truck against the afore-mentioned Negroes, clothing, 
brandy, iron, pewter, &c. 

The English had formerly many habitations, and some forts on the river Gambia : 
that called St. James, belonging to the South-Sea Company, situated a little higher than 
its mouth, was taken and destroyed by the French in 1 695. 

The river Gambia has two openings, the one to tlie north and the other to the south ; 
in which latter, being most used, ships of three or four hundred tons may enter, but 
cannot go up it above six or seven leagues ; though vessels of a hundred and fifty tons 
may go up as many leagues to Majugard ; and the English, with lighter barks, have 
often proceeded yet a hundred and fifty leagues higher, from whence they have brought 
back a quantity of slaves, gold, and ivory, in time of peace, to Majugard, where they 
had a magazine, and their fort with their principal habitation was in an isle of the river 
about seven leagues from its mouth. 

Cantory is a kingdom of Africa, in Negro Land, on whose coasts the French have a 
tolerable good trade, and a fort for its security and protection. The principal traffic is 
in skins and hides, for which duties are paid at Beyhouta. 

Calbaria, a province in Africa, where the Dutch have a considerable trade, chiefly 
carried on at a town of that name, their fort being there, and their traffic in slaves a 
good one, though the greatest part of the natives on this coast are man-eaters. The ex- 
change for slaves is unpolished copper, or small bars of hammered brass, each weij^hing 
a pound and a quarter, and about two feet and a half long, of which fourteen or fifteen 
are commonly given for slaves of both sexes, and different ages, one with another; of 
these the natives make a sort of lattin wire, which they employ in collars and bracdets 
to adorn themselves ; and in case any of these latter are carried ready made from 
Europe, they use them there as money. 

SENEGAL. 

The French Company of Senegal, united to that of the west in 1718, and after the 
year 1719 swallowed up in the great India one, have two principal establishments on 
this coast ; the one at the isle of Goree, and the other in the isle of St. Lewis, at the 
mouth of Senegal river. The Dutch were the first who occupied the island of Goree, 
and. built there the forts of St. Francis and St. Michael, though under their first masters 
they had other names. The French seized it in 1678; in 1692 the English took it 
from these last, who the succeeding year again repossessed it ; and the Senegal Com- 
pany have occupied it ever since, and from hence carried on a part of their trade, of 
which, however, the greatest share always continues to be transacted on the coast of St« 
Lewis isle, and that of the river Senegal. These places were taken by the English in 
1758 ; and by the Xth article of the peace of Versailles in 1763, the island of Goree 
was restored to France, the trade of the river Senegal, with the forts and factories oil St. 
Lewis, Podar, Galam, were ceded to the . King of Great Britain : and by 4 Geo. S. c. 20. 
the fort of Senegal and its dependencies were vested in the African Company. 

All that the French Ciompany negociated, in the whole of these settlements, Senegal 
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included, might amount in a common year to six thousand bull and ox bides, fbrty or 
tifty quintals of yellow wax, seveii or aight thousand poiuuls of elephanta' teeth, two 
thousand cptton Negro vestments, twenty-Hi'e or thh'ty marcs of gold, and fifty tliou« 
saiid slaves. It also obtained some ostrich and herons' feathers, nmbcFgris, civet, a 
quantity of coarse cotton cloth, blue and white striped ; which were re-sold on the goldr 
coast. The chief traffic of gum is with the Moors, who bring it on horses to a place 
called Terrier Rongc, at fifty leagues from the coast, going by the river of Senegal ; o£ 
which the sales begin in the month of April, and last about six weeks. 

Higher up on the coast is ibund the kingdom of the Jaloses^ and that of the Ceratique ; 
and it is to this last (hat the customs are paid for the liberty to navigate and trade in 
the river of Senegal. 

The English and Dutch have very considerable dealings with these Jaloses, and the 
places of their prineipal transactions are Camino, Jamesil, and Geroep. The months of 
March and April, with those of No\ ember and December, are the most convenient ones 
for this commerce. 

The merchandizes proper for Senegal and Gambia are in part the same, and part difi 
ferent. Those fbr the river of Gambia, particularly for the Jaloses, with which the 
Dutch commonly lade their vessels fbr this traffic, are bars of iron, twenty^-eight at 
thirty to weigh about ten quintals, brandy, beer, copper basons of different weighty 
•copper plates of about a pound, yarn, coai*se narrow blue serges, four threaded clotfak^ 
red, yellow, and blue ratines ; red, yellow, and white combed wool ; white, blue, led^ 
and yellow glass beads, of various sorts ; rough coral, sabres, copper trumpet^, red 
caps, round padlocks, rock crystal, sailors' knives, coarse shirts, and fine ones with Itea 
at the bosoms and wrists, suits of cloths from Harlem, Silesia linens, and others both of 
hemp and -flax, fine cotton linen, fine and common paper, earthen pots white and bleet' 
blankets of Leyden, Irish mantles, Morocco leather sooes, hats, brown fiisttans, eoane 
white thread, glass bottles with pewter stoppers, and all sorts of needles. 

The ladings of the French ships fbr Senegal >Yere in part composed of the aforesaid 
goods ; and besides them of black cotton linens, calendered linens of Rouen, kett|ea 
ifrom fi>nr to ten pounds weight ; some few trinkets of silver, yellow amber, pewter, lit^ 
looking-glasaes with painted frames, some coin, large red cor^, taifeties, crimson, cbeny 
colour, ycUow, and mue, though but few of them, a few cloves, Sambouc wocxl, and tke 
Iris of Florence, for presents to the Negro kings, as idso a few ells of scarlet cloth fbc 
the same purpose. 

Arms, such as musquets, musquetoons, fowling pieces, pistols, double barrelled guns, 
gunpowder, leaden baHs, shot and flints, are equidly proper for Gambia and Senegal ; 
but one of the best merchandizes, and of which the s«es are the m6st considerable, are 
the Maldivean shells^ called Cauris in- India, and Bouges oa the coast of Africa. 

All these meichandizes, and some others which will be hereafter mentioned, am 
eqixaUy proper fbr the trade of all the other African coaats, excepting the abov»onentiQned 
sheUs, whidhare only current from Cape Blanco, to and iachsdaig. Juda, oa Xkvis,.«a 
this side the river Ardres. But Angola, where the greatest purchase oS Negroe»fiMr 
Atneriea is made, does not admit &€se shells in trade* It is tree, that theanhabitaata 
of Congo do also make use of diells, by them called. Zimbt^ or Zinibi ; but tittse ace 
^carried them only by the Bortuguese, who xe in a. manner nosters a£. aA* this ^nat 
kii^om.' 

Tie C9mme$)ca^tbeJfrkaji CUnutSyfrom tke Cape ^Sierra Letmoy to the River ^ 

Arirei. 

Itiafrpm the mcr of Sierra LeoD% that the coaite of Mahyteto^ or Malageetttv-be^ 
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ginS) BO ta^UlA from a soft of |>eppef , that makes the principal trade of the blacks of this 
part of Africa ; the English and Portuguese share this traffic ; the first having a factorjr 
conveniently established in one of the islands, and the other within land* 

The fhe^cbandize this country afl[i)rds them, are rice, elephants' teeth, the best on arH 
the coasts, civet, and a little ambergris. The capes of Monte, and Miserado, would 
likewise be good places for the ivoxy trade, could the inhabitants be made tractable, as 
tiie river Joiico, or del Punto, would, did not the sea break in such a manner as to ren- 
der anchorage there very dangerous. 

Hie Ivory -Coast joins to the preceding, and produces only those teeth and a little 
gold for trade. Iron rings and small bells are what most pleases these barbarians from 
Europe ; and the places of the greatest trade on this coast, are the Grand Drouin, situ- 
ated m an isle formed by a small river ; Groma, Tabou, Little Tabou, Tao, Rio Fresco, 
ht Andrew, Ont>n, Little Drouin, Bortrou, Cape la Hou, James la Hou, Wallochk, and 
Gammo. 

The Gold Coast begins at the river Sueiro dp Castos, and is about a hundred and 
thirty leagues long east and west. This coast is above all others of Africa the most fre- 
qivented by the Europeans, and where the English, Dutch, and Danes, have very con- 
siderable settlements: the great quantities of gold found, and sold on this coast, ha'^e 
given it its name, and its* chief market places are, Atchim or Axime, Accra, called also 
Tasim, Aeanni, Acherva, and Fetu. That of Axime is the best, and of the standard of 
twenty-two or twenty-three carats. 

Abasson is the first kingdom on this doast westward, which extends only about six or 
Kven leagues along shore, though its bigness within land is unknown. On sailing east- 
waird^ the villages and little states of Albiani and Tabo are met with ; the first sLx 
leagues from Issini, and the other ten. The ships that trade along the coast come to 
an anchor before these villages, and hoist their colours, on which the Negroes 
immediately come off, and on finding them friends, go aboard, where they are 
commonly I'egaled x^ith a glass or two of brandy, and an enquiry is made from them, 
whtelftef anr^ ilhi)[M have been lately on the coast, and what goods they have got to dis- 
poie of. 

The kiiVgdofn of Guiomere is the nearest to- Cape ApoUonia, and though its sea coast 
be very contracted, it is pretty considerable within land, and drives a great trade, either 
from* gold mines it has itself, or with what it collects by its commerce, with those that 
possess them, as this metal is very common here ; and the traffic in ivorv and slaves is 
not a little. At eight leagues to the east of Cape St. Appellina, is the village which the 
Negroes- eall Axem, the French Axime, and the Dutch Atchim, of which these last have 
been for above a hundred years masters. 

Ailer Axime, is Cape des Trois Pointes^ called so from three mountains which com- 
pose it. The subjects of the King of Prussia were settled here, and had a fort, which 
they had obtained in 17^, and delivered up to the Negro King, master of the country, 
who acquainted the French therewith, and solicited their coming to settle there, with 
oflfers of an exclusive trade ; but they neglecting to improve the opportunity, the Dutch 
took it in 1725, and continue to enjoy it, and is one 01 the most considerable places on 
tSie coast ; the anchorage it got>d, the landing easy, without any bar ; the country is 
healtiiy, abundatrt^ fertile, and well cultivated. Besides the gold trade, which is very 
considerable, here is a great deal of ivory, and many slaves. The Dutch have another 
fort called BotitHi, about two leagues to the eastward of the cape ; and another at six 
leagues to the east of Botrou, named Witsen, pretty near to Tacoravlil 

Soma or Chama, is one of the chiefest places on the gold coast, being near four 
leagues east of Tacoi^^vi ; it contains about two hundred houses, (^nd the Portuguese 
had here formerly a fiu^tory, uid a redoubt ; but the Dutch seized both the one and the 
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other, and carry on a considerable trade here, it being the rendezvous of all the neigh- 
bouring negroes. 

Tlie kingdom of Gnafib, or Commendo, being four leagues to the east of Sama, this 
with Fesu, or Fetu, and Sabou, made formerly but one kingdom, and was then powerful 
and rich, but, since its division, is greatly diminished. The Negroes call it Commenda 
Ajata, and the Portuguese, Aldea de Torres, though it is yet known under the name of 
Little Commendo, to distinguish it from Gnaffo, which is further inland, and denomi- 
nated Great Commendo. All this country is extremely fertile, and abounding in every 
thing necessary for life. At Little Commendo, is a celebrated market kept daily, the 
best furnished of any one in Guinea, and it may be in all Africa. 

Although the gold trade is not so considerable here as at the places before-mentipned, 
and at the Mine, &c. which I shall hereafter speak of; yet the French have, notwith- 
standing made a settlement that is of infinite service to them, for furnishing .their ships 
with refreshments in their voyages to the east, and in their return to France. 

The Castle of the Mine, known by the name of St. George de la Mina, is the prin- 
cipal factory, and the best fortress which the Dutch have on the Gold Coast, being the 
residence of their Director, and General Commandant, and the centre of their commerce, 
on which all their other settlements depend. The soil is infertile, and therefore the 
miners are obliged to the Blacks of Commendo, Fetu, and Cape Corse, for their provi- 
sions ; which last place lies about three or four leagues from the Mine, and has for some 
} cars past been the chief settlement of the English in these parts ; it is the residence of 
Ihe Director General of the London Company, who has the authority over all the settle- 
ments which this nation has in Guinea *, and the fortifications are here so strons, as to 
have resisted the Dutch fleet, under the command of Admiral Ruyter. The viUage oc« 
cupied by the negroes is the most considerable of the kingdom pf Fetu ; it is composed 
of more than two hundred houses, and has a diurnal market, where every thing may be 
had for money that a person can wish for. 

By the agreement which the English and Danes made on their joint capture of this 

Elace from the Dutch, it was stipulated that the Danes should have a fortified settlement 
ere, called by them Fridericsbourg, which is to the north-east of the village, and is 
commanded by the principal Commissary of the Danish Company, which carries on a 
considerable trade here. 

Although the fort and village of Cape Corse are in part dry and arid, the rest of the 
kingdom is very fertile and abundant, the lands are well cultivated, and the natives, who 
are numerous, are very laborious. 

The village of Moure is a little league from Fridericsbourg, where the Dutch have a 
fort with the name of Nassau. 

The kingdom of Fantin is extremely rich, populous, and potent; the greatest village 
is Cormantin, about three leagues from Moure } the English had formerly a fort here 
taken and retaken by the Dutch, with whom at lasit it remained, and they have here a 
^ood trade, as they have at Adia and Jamolia, which they have fortified. The country 
IS rich in gold ; the inhabitants laborious lovers of trade, of which they have learned the 
secret and oeconomy firom the Dutch. 

Ackram or Acron, a town in Africa on the Guinea coast, is not &r from Bre^, or 
Berku, and whose principal trafiic consists in gold dust, which the inhabitants give m ex* 
change for red cloth, pots, kettles, basons, and other copper kitchen utensils. 

Aguvann^ another African kingdom on the gold coast, carries on much the same 
traffic a^ the preceding, with the addition of some few slaves. 

3 
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Of AcarOi Lampi, Juda, and Ardres or Ardra. 

m 

' Acara is a large kingdom, seated at the extremity of the Gold Coast, where the 
English, Dutch, and Danes, have each a considerable fort, which render them masters 
both of the gold and negro trade, and therefore obliges the French to deal with Lampi, 
Jada, and Ardres, even when at war with these nations ; the latter of which borders on 
the kingdom of Boneri. Before that Moure and Cormanteri had attracted the greatest 
part of the business transacted on the Gold Coast, the village of little Acara, situated at 
Ae end of it, was the place where most of the European merchandizes found dispatch ; 
this village only furnished a third of all the gold that the Europeans traded for on this 
coast, and the negro trade is still pretty good here, as between three and four hundred 
may annually be purchased on reasonable terms. 

' The commerce of Lampi and Juda, a small kingdom between Acara and Ardra, is not 
inconsiderable, especially for the purchase of negroes. In the years 1706 and 1707, the 
French Assiento Company bought here two hundred and fifty each voyage, in truck for 
European goods from forty-five to fifty French livres per head, though in the kingdom of 
Ardres, from whence near three throusand slaves may be annually extracted; they cost 
about eighty ditto ; and these with provisions, are the only articles of commerce in this 
kingdom for exports ; the goods esteemed most here for truck, are the biggest glass 
l;>eads ; large crystal pendants ; large gilt cutlasses ; coloured taffeties ; silk stuffs 
striped and spotted ; fine linen ; laces ; fine handkerchiefs ; with buttons ; iron bars ; a 
fine thin woollen stuff called bouge ; -copper, cylindrical, and pyramidical bells ; long 
coral; copper basons of various sizes; muskets; brandy; large umbrellas; gilt look- 
ing-glasses; China taffeties, and other silks from that part; gold and silver dust; 
English and Dutch crowns. 

* Of the Trade on ike Coast of the Kingdom of Benin. 

. The Europeans trade but little in this kingdom, although it has two hundred and 
fifty leagues of coast, and the inhabitants are less savage than the negroes of Guinea and 
other parts of Africa. The merchandize found here are cotton habits striped according 
to their fashion, afterwards sold on the Gold Coast, and others blue, proper for the trade 
of the River Gabon, and on that of Angola; jasper stones; female slaves, for they will 
sell no men ; leopard skins ; pepper and acori, which is a species of blue coral that 
grows under water, in the form and manner that other corals do. In exchange of these 
commodities are given gold and silver stuffs ; red and scarlet cloths ; red velvets ; vio- 
let coloured ferrets ; Harleim flowered stuffs, well coloured ; red glass ear-rings ; look- 
ing glasses with gilt frames ; glass beads ; bouges ; fine coral ; earthen drinking pots 
striped with red ; all sorts of cotton thread and linen ; oranges ; lemons, and other 
^reen fruits candid ; brass bracelets weighing five ounces and an half; lavender ; and 
m>n bars. 

The Dutch are almost the only traders with these people, as it is they alone among 
idl the Europeans who have a warehouse here, which by the King's permission is es- 
tablished at Golou, a large village on the River of Benin ; and this commerce they en- 
joy so uninterruptedly, as the country produces neither gold, ivory, aides, gum, wax, 
nor slaves, as above-mentioned, though the natives are much more civilized, honest, and 
if the expression may be allowed, polite than any of their neighbours, 

Captam Snelgrave, in his treatise of Guinea, published in 1 734, says, that the River 
Congo, in the sixth degree of southern latitude, is the most distant part that the HilngUsh 

TOL. II. 2 A 
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trade to, whose commerce here is so greatly aqgmented since the peace of Utrecht, that 
instead of thirty-three ships under those colours that in 1712 were on the coast of 
Guinea, it was dem'onstrated to the commissioners of trade, that in 1725 there were 
above two hundred sail, to the great advantage of navigation and our American colo« 
nies. 

Our author recounts the ruin of the kingdom of Whidaw, Fida, or Juda, of wliieh 
Sabee is the capital, situated about seven miles from the sea ; and here the kina had 
granted to the Europeans commodious houses for their factories, protecting iDOfch thebt 
goods and persons. The port was open and fbee to all European natimis, who cam^ 
here to purchase slaves ; and this trade w^as sa considerable, that the English, Frendl^ 
Dutch, and Portuguese, exported above twenty tbousaad yearly from th,ife kiogdora sad 
its neighbourhood ; but the liberties which tM natives enjoyed of having many wpmeR^ 
and their abandoning themselves to luxury and pleasure, so efiemtnated tbeoi, that 
although they could bring above an hundred thousand men into the field, their cow- 
ardice was so great, as to suffer two hundred enemies to drive them from their capital^ 
and to see uninterruptedly their whole country destroyed by a t^ation, which they had 
formerly despised. 

OF CONGO. 

The Portuguese, who discovered this kingdom in 1484, and settled here in 1401, are 
the only Europeans that trade here ; all other nations only stopping for refreshments, 
which they purchase of the blacks, in exchange for small kK>kmg-glasses, beads, &c. 
The principal settlement of^ the Portuguese is at Loanda, the residence of the Vice-Roy, 
and, as may be said, the capital of what the whites possess in this kingdom ; the port is 
very large, and the anchorage secure, and this is the place where all the ships arrive and 
-sail from, either for Europe or the Brazils. 

The slave trade is the most important one that the Portuguese have at Congo, and 
the number which they send yearly to the support of their American colonies is sur- 
prizingly great ; but what renders this business still jnore advantageous a^Kl considerable, 
IS the short cut from hence to the Brazils, compared with what all other nations have to 
run, when carrying these unhappy wretches to their plantations; as. the Portuguese 
seldom exceed a month or five weeks in their passage, and consequently in this short 
time are not exposed to such a loss by mortality among their slaves, as others are, wlw 
have a much longer voyage to make, which frequently occasions distempers that some* 
times carry off the greatest part of them. 

It is difficult to ascertain the number of slaves, which the Portugues residing in Ix>- 
anda, Colombo, St. Salvador, and all other places in this part of Afric, have in property^ 
Those who are least rich, having fifty, an hundred, or two hundred belonging to them, 
and many of the most considerable possess at least three thousand ; a religious society 
at Loanda, having of their own twelve thousand of all nations, which being blacksmiths, 
joiners, turners, stone-cutters, &c. do almost all bring their masters in from fourto^ve 
hundred reis per day, gain, which they procure by working for the public. 

Besides negroes, Congo produces ivory, wax, honey, and civet, and has in it some 
mines of iron and copper, though of these no great quantity is extracted. St. Salvador 
is properly the rendezvous of all the Portuguese merchants ; where they bring gold and 
silver stuffs, velvets, English cloth, gold lace, black ratine, small English carpets, cop* 
per basons, blue earthen pitchers, hats, rings, coral, fire-arms, and shells csdled here 
Zimbi, or Zinibis, as before observed, which serve for a small money ; besides all which, 
brandy and wine find here a current and good dispatch. 

S 
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OF ANGOLA. 



Atlgola is of all the African coasts that which furnishes tlie Europeans with the best 
negroes, and commonly in the greatest quantities, although it scarcely extends twenty- 
five to thirty leagues along the sea-shore ; it is true, this kingdom widens considerably 
within land, being at least an hundred and fifty leagues in length, and as much in breadth, 
whose capital is Loanda St. Paola. 

Although the Portuguese ai'e extremely powerful in the interior part of the kingdom ; 
and that the majority of the negroes in the p^rovinces they have subdued, may i>roperly 
be termed the vassals of his most faithful Majesty, to whom tl>ey yearly pay a tribute of 
slaves, yet the negro trade, which is transacted on the coast, has always remained fre6 
to the other nations of Europe ; and the English, French, and Dutch send yearly a great 
number of vessels, who carry off many thousands of these poor unhappy creatures, for 
the supply of their American settlements, or for sale in those of the Spaniards. 

The Portuguese are, however, thbse which deal the most here ^f and it is astonishing 
that they have not before now depopulated the c6untry, there being hardly any year 
that they do not ship off fifteen thousand for Brazil, 'fne villages of Cambambe, Em- 
baco, and Massingomo, are those which furnish most slaves to the Portuguese merchants 
concerned in this trafiic. 

And the merchandize with which they pa^ fbr them, are cloth with great lists ; crim« 
son silk stu£& ; linens ; velvets ; gold and silver lace ; black serges ; Turkey carpets ; 
white and coloured thread ; sewing silk i Canary wine ; brandy ; oliye oil ; sariors^ 
knives ; spices ; refined sugar j great hooks ; pins three inches long, and others of va« 
rious sizes ; needles, &c. 

The Portuguese have also a settlement at Binguela, 8 small kingdom dependent on 
that of Angola, where they carry on some trade ; but this place is unwholesome, and 
fitter for the abode of criminals banished l^ the tribunal at Lisbon^ than for the resi-> 
dence of persons exercising trade. 

Of LoangOi Matiffibo^ andCabind&. 

The n^ro trade that is carried on in these three places of the Angolian' coast, i» not 
one of the least considerate, that the English and Dutch af e concerned in» tin tim 
shores of this part of AfVicai whether for the number, goodness, or strengtli of the 
slaves, fi)r which the Europeans prefer them to all others j and the inhabitants of thb 
American colonies always givQ fot them a- higher pricey as more, able to sustaita the 
labour and fatigues of the cultuire and manufaeturing sugar, tdbacco, ind%o, and other 
painful works, in which it is customary* to eniploy tmse miseraUe persons. 

The merchandize proper fbr these ports is the same as has been already mentioned; 
80 I shall only add a remark made by the judicious in this commerce ; that as soon m 
the busHiess is concluded, and the slaves aboard, not a moment should be lost in getting^ 
to sea, for fear that the unhappy captives should grieve at the sight of their country, 
from which they are to be fot ever baiiishedi 

Of ike Tradt of the Afrknn Codat^ fHm the Cape tf Good Hope^ to the Entrance of 

the Red Sea. 

The Portuguese «disd9vered die C^cpc of Good Herein i4dS, but they remained uh^ 
determined/ to aettle heie, either through a want of coisrage or defect of prudence^ or 

2a2 
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by a reflection on the cruelty with which they treated the poor Hottentots, in revenge 
of their being at first not well received by them. It does not appears that from that 
time the Europeans made any descent there till 1600, when the ships of the Dutch East 
India Company began to touch here, though they did not at first comprehend all the 
advantage they might draw from an establishment in this country, and therefore con- 
tented themselves for some years to anchor here, going and coming, only to buy fresh 
provisions j and in order to secure these from any insult till re-embarking, they built a 
small fort upon t!ie harbour, whose ruins were discernible not long ago. But on the 
company's ships stopping here as usual, in 1 650, one Mr. Van Reibeeck, then a surgeon^ 
soon perceived, by the situation and goodness of the country, of what advantage the 
establishment of a factory here would be to the company's trade ; and on his return to 
Holland, he communicated his thoughts to the directors, who so far approved of them, 
as to resolve on attempting the thing without loss of time; and accordingly they 
charged him with the care of the expedition, and gave him four large ships, with all ma- 
teriais, instruments, workmen, &c. necessary for the undertaking. They made him 
admiral of this little fleet, and governor of the Cape, with full power on his arrival to 
treat with the natives, and to regulate every thing that he should judge would be con- 
ducive to the establishment of the intended colony,* on a secure and lasting foundation. 
Van Reibeeck had all the success that he could possibly desire in this enterprize ; as he 
knew well how to ingratiate himself with the Hottentots, by the presents he made them 
of some hardware, he presently concluded a treaty with them, by which they granted 
the Dutch full liberty to settle in their country, and to trade witli them as they shoidd 
think proper, on payment of fifty guilders, in the same sort of merchandize as their pre- 
sents were. This treaty was immediately executed with punctuality by both parties, 
and from that time the Dutch India Company have enjoyed an uninterrupted settlement, 
and nothing is neglected to render it as beneficial as possible. 

When I 3ajr their establishment has been without interruption, I mean from the con- 
tracting parties ; for as soon as the Dutch began to cultivate their new purchased lands, 
and to build houses and forts, the Gunjermans, which are a nation at the Cape nearest 
the sea, opposed themselves to this establishment, and called in all the neighbouring na- 
tions to their assistance : but the Dutch defended themselves so well, that their ene- 
mies were obliged to demand peace, which was granted them on the following condi- 
tions, viz. The first agreement was not only confirmed, but it was further stipulated^ 
that all the lands which the natives did not then actually occupy, shall thence-forward 
belong to the Hollanders, with this clause only, that the natives might settle wherever 
they pleased, provided it was in places that the Dutch left uncultivated. An aliance 
offensive and defensive was at the same time concluded, which though not set down in 
writing, the Hottentots not understanding the use of lettei^, has been hitherto reli- 
giously observed. By this treaty the Dutch are in a manner become the masters of all. 
this country ; and the chiefs of the nations frequently come to renew the alliance with 
the governor, and to bring him presents of cattle, when they are always well received, 
and their gift^ returned in tobacco, brandy, coral, and other things they ai*e known to be 
fond of. 

It has cost the company immense sums to put this establishment on the footing it at 

{)rcsent is ; Mr. Kolben computes the expence of the first twenty years to have been at 
east a millipn of guilders per ^nnum, and that during the time he was there, it was 
difficult to raise enough to defray charges. The revenues consist in the tithes of all 
the lands which the Europeans possess at the Cape, ground rents, customs on all foreign 
wines, and those of their own growth, on tobacco, beer, brandy, and other distilled 
liquors, as wqU as on the profits made by trade, which the aforesaid Mr. Kolben reckons 
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annually amounts to 225,000 guilders. But as the colony has always gone on increas- 
ing, and fresh lands continually been grubbing up, this establishment must become very 
beneficial in time. 

The territories which the Dutch possess are divided into four districts or colonies, of 
which the first is called the Cape, because it is the nearest to the sea> and tlie city and 
fort of Good Hope are built tnere. 

The second colony is that of Stellenbosch, so called from Stel, the name of a gover- 
nor, Simon Vander Stel, under whom this establiohment was made, and bosch, which 
in Dutch signifies wood, because the country was entirely covered with it, or overrun 
with weeds, when the Dutch took possession ; this colony is separated from the first by 
sands of a great extent, and divided into four parts, ot which the two principal ones 
are, that which still retains the name of Stellenbosch, and that called Hottentot Hol- 
land, not because it resembles the province of Holland, which is much less and very 
differently situated, but because it appeared to the first settlers to be the fittest for cattle 
appertaining to the India Company. 

Drakenstein is the name of tne third colony, which begun by settling in 1675; a great 
number of French Protestants having a little before fled for refuge to Holland, the 
company, by recommendation of the States General, sent many with their families to 
this country, with orders to the governor to give them lands, and all necessaries for 
their culture : it is these or their descendants, who at this time compose the greatest 
part of the inhabitants of Drakenstein ; and although they have omitted nothing that 
might render this settlement flourishing, and herein have been assisted by the soil, wliich 
in general is very good, yet few have obtained a sufficiency to make themselves easy, 
but generally speaking are poor, living from hand to mouth, and in huts like the Hot- 
tentots. This seems surprising, but our author attributes it to the little support afforded 
them, as there was room to have expected more. 

The country is mountainous and stony, yet nevertheless very fertile, producing almost 
every thinjg; growing in the other colonies ; the Honey Mountams are here among others, 
so called from the great quantity of that sweet liquid, which a meridian sun forces in 
drops from the clif& of the rocks, and which tlie Hottentots acquire at the peril of their 
lives. The Governor Vander Stel gave this colony the name it bears, in honour to 
Monsieur Baron Van Rheede, Lord of Drakenstein in Guilderland, who in 1685 was 
sent by the India Company, in quality of Commissary General, to examine the state of 
all their factories and plantations, and to redress as he should think proper the abuses 
crept in there. 

The last and youngest colony of the Cape is that of Waveren, which received this 
name from William Vander Stel, in honour of the family of Van Waveren of Amster- 
dam, to which he was allied. It was before called the Red Sand, on account of a moun- 
tain which separates it from the colony of Drakenstein, on the top of which, and about 
it, is found a great quantity of this red sand. The country is naturally very fertile, but 
little cultivated, as the inhabitants possess nothing here in property, but are obliged to 
renew their leases every six months with the Governor. 

There is not a country in the world, according to Mr. Kolben, that feeds so great a 
quantity of large and small cattle, as the Cape of Good Hope, where they are cheaper, 
and their flesh better ; an ox commonly weighs here between five and six hundred 
pounds, which is given for a pound of tobacco j and a sheep's tail weighs from fifteen to 
twenty, and sometimes thirty .pounds.: ...•». 

As lazy as the Hottentots naturally axe, they do not however neglect an application 
to the mechanic arts, and tliey are even so expert, that it is inconceivable how they 
should be accused of being a. people the most ignorant and stupid in the world: they 
have furriers and tanners by profession among them, who understand preparing the skins 
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ivith which they cover themselves, and the liides that they employ in divera uses, almoit 
€18 well as the Europeans ; artificers in ivory, who without any othel" inBtrunpient than a 
knife, work in it with as much propriety and delicacy as the best turners i nuitt*makerfl, 
rope-makers, who have the art to make cords with small rushes, that ai!e as 9trong 
and durable as hempen ones ; and the blacksmiths, who vei;y well understand to cast 
iron,' and give it all sorts of forms, only with flints, although they hardly ever make 
any other use of it, than to arm their sticks, arrows, javelins, and other similar instru- 
ments. These blacksmiths work also in copper, though but a little ; for all their peir- 
ibrmances herein are reduced to some toys, with which the men, and women adorn tiieni- 
«elves ; and tliey are all in general potters, every family making their own vessels, for 
which they use the earth of an ant hill, wliich tliey carefully cleanscv and afterwards 
knead with ant eggs, which make an admirable cement, and gives to the matter a jet 
black, that it never loses. It is hereby seen, that they neither want invention or dex- 
terity, and that if they were less slotmul, they would^ in the mechanic arts^ 90on equal 
all the other Africans. * 

OF SOFALA AND MONOMOTAPA. 

The kingdom of Sofala is rich in gold mines and ivory ; and these two precious com- 
modities attract foreigners, and maintain commerce. The Arabians are supposed by 
some, and the fleets of Solomon and Hiram King of Tyre by others, to nave been 
the first traders to these parts ; but as I have treated largely of this contest in my hi»- 
torical introduction, I beg leave to refer my reader uiereto, for any further ia£(H^ 
mation. 

The Portuguese settled here towards the end of the fifteenth century, and in 1500 
even obtained permission to build a fort pretty n«u* the capital, for the habitation of 
their factors, carr3ring on their chief trade herein, for which it was commodioasly situ- 
ated on the Quama's shore, where they had their warehouse for European mercbaodise 
aent them from Mosambtque. 

The richest mines of the kingdon are those of Sofalia, from which there is yeaehr 
extracted, if the negroes may be credited, more than two millions of merigals, whidk 
at fourteen Kvres toumois, as Mr. Savary computes them, make twen!(^J^esght 
of livres : these riches are divided between the Portuguese, who are the only Europt 
that trade to this kingdom, the Arabians, more especially those of Ziden and Meccta^ 
and the Mahometans of Quilloa, Monbase, and Melinda. These latter come in smaU 
barks, which they call zambucks, and bring blue and white colons, silk, ambergris, 
and succinum, or yellow and red amber variously carved. 

The commerce of the Arabians may import above 140,000L sterling per annumt in 
the exchanging divers sorts of goods that they bring £rom the Eiast Indies and Jtte. Red 
Sea, against gold and ivory. 

In regard to lilie Portiaguese trade, it is carried on by those of this nation s^tded at 
Mosambique, who send here the products of Europe^ Moper for tins market, on whioli 
thc^ make so vast a profit, that only the governor's rights amount nearly to between 60 
ana 70,0001. sterling, extra of the Portuguese troops pay, which comes out of this 
tradis> and besides the tribute that is annually sent to^ the King of Portugal, which is 
very con^derable* 

The smallest share of these merchandizes are, however, consumed ia this kin^dom# 
the rest passes to- Monomoti^pa, where ibe SoMoib teuck liiem against gold which is 
given them unweighed^ these people never win^ scales^ and nokuig, as ono mayaajir^ 
an arbitrary traffic^ dependent on die aqprice^f the buyfraodaeller.. 

• Kolben's Preieiit State of the Cqpe of Good Hope. 
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The kingdom of Moi^iomotapa being within landy and n6ne of its provinces near the 
aea, strangers, and more especially the Europeans, carry on no direct trade with it ; ifc 
is true, the Portuguese have some settlements here, but religion has been a greater 
motive to their origin than trade ; so that all the gold, ivory, and ostrich feathers^ 
which are tlie principal commodities that this vast tract of Africa furnishes to com- 
merce, pass, as before observed, through the hands of the Sofalois, The gold of Mo- 
Aomotapa is of two sorts, the one from the mines, and the other found in the gravel of 
the rivers ; and from both the quantity collected annually is so great, and the merchants 
of Sofala have so rich a business here in truck for Asian and European goods, which 
comef from the Arabians and Portuguese, that these latter commonly call the prince to 
whom Mooomotapa is subject, the Golden Emperor. 

OF MOSAMBIQUE. 

The Portuguese are the only Europeans who have any establishments, or carry on 
any trade in the kingdom of Mosambique ; the Arabians, however, share with them, 
although the former use all possible means to hinder their progress, and secure it entirely 
to themselves. The Portuguese habitations along the coast are considerable, and all 
defended by good fortifications, or at least by strong houses, which serve for magazines 
and a security against the natives, who are equally perfidious and lazy ; but the centre 
of their commerce in these parts is the Isle oi Mosambique, about two miles from the 
continent, in which they have a commodious town, well fortified, which is the common 
esidenc e of the governor-general, and the richest merchants. 

This isle and its port are to the Poituguese India shipping what Madagascar was 
formerly to the French, and what St. Helena and the Cape of Good Hope are at pre- 
sent to the English and Dutch, viz. a place for depositing goods, and affording refresh- 
ments; 

The Dutch twice attempted to make themselves masters of the commerce of Mosam- 
iMqoe, in tb^ beginning of the seventeenth century ; the first in 1604, and the second 
in 1607 ; but the Portuguese, then united with the Spaniards, made so brave a defence 
that the Ddtch fleets were obliged to retire half ruined, though with a rich booty tliat 
tiiey found in several Portuguese caracks which they took. 

The tra<ie carried on here consists in gold and sflver, ebony, of which their forests 
ate ftill, ivory, found here in greater abundance than in any part of Africa, in slaves 
taken in war, matts, and all soits of refreshments ; and the merchandize given in ex- 
change are wine, oil, silk, woollen and cotton stuffs, coral wrought and unwrought. 

When the European goods arrive at Mosambique, in the Portuguese ships, they are 
taxed at a ceitain price by the king's factor, who afterwards send them to ChUimani, 
at the mouth of the vSenua, from whence they go up the river in small barks, ta a 
Bttle Portuguese town seated at the height of Uie Senna, where the Cafires and blacks 
come from the inland kingdoms and provinces of Africa, sometimes at three or fijur 
months* travel distance, to buy or take on credit the Portuguese goods, for a quantity 
of gold agreed on, and which they never fail to bring feithfuUv. 

This traffic generally yields cent, per cent, and is properly the Chili and Peru of the 
Portuguese; gold being so common here, at a month's "journey from the coast, that 
the utensils of the house and kitchen are usually made of it. 

OF MELINDA. 

The commerce of this coast, which is the last kingdom froiri the Cape of Good Hope 
to the entrance of the Red Sea, where the European ships anchor to trade^ is almost 
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entirely in the hands of the Portuguese, who have a great settlement in the capital, and 
have even had the credit of building seventeen churches here, although the king is a 
Mahometan. The natives, however, carry on some trade with their own vessels, in the 
Red Sea, and with them frequent the best ports in Arabia, 

They are also sometimes seen in the Indian Sea, particularly at Cambaya, a maritime 
town in the territories of the Great Mogul ; but with all this, and though the Indians 
and Arabians sometimes bring their goods to Melinda, it is properly by the hands of 
the Portuguese that all this trade is transacted, which is but little less considerable than 
that of Mosambique. 

The gold brought from Sofala, the ivory, copper, quicksilver, all sorts of silks and 
cotton of Europe and the Indies, various painted linens, especially Cambayan handker- 
chiefs, spicery, rice, and other legumens and fruits, are the principal commoditiea 
brought to Melinda. 

OF ABYSSimA. 

Abyssinia, better known to the ancient geographers under the name of the Upper 
Ethiopia, produces all sorts of commodities proper for the support of a considerable 
trade, cither at home or abroad, if the natural sloth of its inhabitants did not hinder their 
!)enefiting themselves by these advantages. 

Many authors who have endeavoured to discover and fix the situation of the cele- 
brated Ophir, have thought to find it in the vast and rich estates of this famous empire ; 
though 1 think Dr. Garcin has justly placed it elsewhere, as may be seen in the his- 
torical introduction ; however, it is certain, that Ethiopia is of a very great extent, and 
would be one of the wealthiest empires in the world, if the people knew how to profit 
themselves by the treasures that are hid in the bowels of the earth. 

The empire is composed of many kingdoms, as that of Tigre, divided into twenty- 
four provinces, Abyssinia, and Ajan dependent on it. The Portuguese, after they had 
taken the island and city of Ormus in the Persian Gulf, Muscate on the coast of Arabia 
Felix, and the isle of Zocotora, at the entrance of the Arabian Gulf, soon opened a 
passage to Ethiopia, and established a considerable commerce there, and where they 
afterwards transported many families of their countrymen to form there a sort of colony : 
the new guests, becoming suspected by the Abyssines, were driven out, and all trade 
forbidden with them. After this expulsion, the Emperors of Ethiopia would not suffer 
their subjects to have too strict a correspondence with the European nations, much less 
to permit any of these nations to settle in the country, under tlie pretence of trading. 

Gold, silver, copper, and iron, are the metals this vast region of Africa produces ; 
and other commodities, are cardamoms, ginger, aloes, myrrh, cassia, civet, ebony, ivory, 
wax, honey, cotton, and linens made of it of various colours ; and I might add, sugar, 
hemp, flax, and excellent wine, if these people, demi-barbarians, had the art to prepare 
and boil the cane's juice, to cultivate the vines, and press the grapes, and to spin and 
weave their hemp and flax, as all these things grow with them in abundance, and of as 
good qualities as in any other part of the world. 

Of the Trade of the African Islands. 

The principal islands which geographers attribute to Africa are Madagascar, the Ter- 
ceras or, Azores, Madeira, the Cananes, Cape de Verd isles, St. Thomas, St Helena, 
Zocotora, and Malta ; this last is in the Mediterranean, and the rest in the Ocean. 

All these islands are either possessed or frequented by the Europeans, who carry on 
a considerable trade with them ; that of Madagascar might be, as well for the abund^ncQ 
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of its rich produce, as for its happy situation in the route to India, one of the most fa- 
mous isles for trade in the universe, if the ferocity of its inhabitants, and the intempe- 
rance of the air and sun, in the places where the Europeans were at first settled, had ^ 
not discouraged their continuance. It is situated over against and along that part of 
the continent of Africa, which the kingdoms of Sofala, Mosambique, and Melinda com- 
pose, from whence it is distant in some places a hundred, and in others but seventy or 
lewer leagues. 

The European commodities fit for the trade of this isle, are painted linens, silver, cop- 
per, and pewter, rings and bracelets, a quantity of small mercery and hardware, several 
sorts of glass beads, particularly blue, red, white, green, yellow, and orange colour^ 
brandy, Spanish and French wme, cornelians long and olive shaped, red and white 
large brass wire, and small chains of ditto, nails of all sizes, and divers tools, both for 
the smitli and joiner, as well as locks, hinges, &c. 

The goods to be had there in exchange consist of several sorts of gum, such as gutti 
tacamahaca, various species of dragon's blood, &c. ; different woods, wax, raw hides, 
sugar, tobacco, pepper, cotton, indigo, ambergris, incense, benzoin, palma christi oil, 
green balm for wounds, saltpetre, brimstone, white cinnamon, civet, rock crystal, blood 
stone, touch-stone, terra sigillata, several boles, matts of rushes, and flax, and even of 
silk ; but the culture or search after these things being neglected by the natives, and 
the Europeans who are established among them not having been more industrious, they 
have not been benefited by these riches, which some pains and a little time would easily 
have secured to them. 

Some also count gold, silver, and precious stones among the natural products of this ^ 
isle ; but that any of these metals are found here is very uncertain, and all the precious 
stones are very imperfect. 

Of the Axoresy Madeira^ Cape de Verd Ides and St. Thomas. 

As all these isles appertained to the crown of Portugal, I have judged it best not to se- 
parate them in relating the trade carried on to them. 

The Azores, called also the Terceras, from the principal of them, are nine in num* 
ber, viz. Flores, Cuervo, Fayal, Pico, St. George, Gratiosa, St. Mary's, St. Michael, and 
Tercera. These isles lying between the two continents of Europe and Africa, opposite 
to the coasts of Portugal, were discovered in 1439, or 1449, by the Portuguese, unin-- 
habited ; who deeming them fit for culture, they immediately settled colonies on them, 
and their commodious situation in the way to the Indies and Brazil did not a little con- 
tribute to the speedy peopling them, and establishing a considerable commerce, espe- 
cially at Tercera, which is tlie governor's residence, and a bishoprick. 

The city of Acra is the sole port in this isle, inaccessible in all other parts, where all 
the European ships anchor, and where the products not only of this, but of all the other 
islands are brought, though, however, the ships often touch at the other isles, to pur- 
chase goods at first hand, or to take refreshments. Wheat, wine, woad, potatoes, and 
hides, are the principal commodities they afford ; but it is on the woad that tne inhabitants 
of Tercera found their chief business ; there is, notwithstanding, a large quantity of 
fresh oranges and lemons exported from these isles, and a still greater preserved, with 
several other species of sweet-meats, of which those at Fayal are esteemed the best, and 
the Dutch yearly load several ships with these commodities. ^ 

The imports there from Portugal are all sorts of mercery, linens, stufis,nritebns, silk 
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i^foclcings, rice, and paper, with some oil and salt; and the inhabitants likewise pur» 
chase considerable parcels of Canary and Madeira wine, their own being weak and in- 
sufficient for their consumption ; the woollens used formerly to be carried all from 
Europe, but within these fitly years there are several fabrics set up in the isle of St, Michael 
for cloths, druggets, camlets, serges, and hats, besides some silk stuffs, in imitation of 
those made at Lyons and Tours, which has sometimes nearly sufficed for the island's 
supply; and the flourishing condition they were in, in 1717, induced some people to 
think, that this colony, contrary to what has been experienced in all others, would soon 
supply its mother- country with the commodities this had till then received from it. But 
as the fabricators were freqTiently in want of wool and silk to keep their looms going, it 
must certainly be a damp to them, and gave the French hopes of retrieving a trade tbey 
formerly carried on by the way of Lisbon, to their no small advantage. 

The returns made to Lisbon, besides those of these islands' growth, are gold coin 
from Brazil, and the other products of that part of America, such as white and musco* 
vado sugars, jacaranda, and other woods, cacao, &c. 

The English now carry on the greatest trade to the island of Tercera of any nation'^ 
where they lade the afore-mentioned goods, in return for woollens, iron, herrings, pil- 
chards, butter, cheese, and salt meat. 

Madeira, situated on the coast of Africa, to the southward of the Canaries, among: 
the number of which the pilots generally place it, and from which it is only distant 
about sixty leagues, was discovered by the Portuguese, in 1410, or 1420, to be an iva* 
penetrable forest; so that before they could settle here, and cultivate it, they werd 
obliged to set fire to it, though this expedient had like to have cost those who composed 
this infant colony their lives, by .the excessive heat in their barks where they retired, 
and continued whilst the wood was burning ; but having afterwards effected their settte-*^ 
ment, the island is become one of the most fertile and populous of any in the ocean y 
and produces plenty of corn, wine, sugar, gums, honey, wax, hides, all sorts of fruits^ 
fresh, dry, and candied, especially citrons, lemons, and pomegranates, yew and cedar 
plank, &c. and its imports are such of the European goods as have been before-men- 
tioned for the other islands. 

The Cape de Verd isles, discovered by the Portuguese in 1472, some say in 1572, are- 
to the number of ten, St. Jago, St. Antonia, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, St. Nicholas, the- 
White Isle, tlie Isle of Salt, Mayo, Fuego, and Buena Vista. They are often called the^ 
Crreen Islands, from the continual verdure that covers them, and sometimes the Salt 
Islands, on account of the quantity made of this commodity, not only on the isle bear- 
ing that name, but on some of the others ; St. Jago is the capital and residence of the- 
governor, who is a sort of vice-roy, and commands all that the King of Portugal pos«^ 
sesses in Africa, from Cape Verd to the Cape of Good Hope. 

The European nations, which trade to the East Indies and Africa, commonly touchi 
at these islands for refreshments, calling at St. Jago in time of peace, and contenting^ 
themselves ta water, &c. at Mayo, St. Antonio, St. Vincent, or the Isle of Salt, when at 
war; the few Portuguese settled in these latter receiving • and dealing with them, at all 
times willingly, though indeed they are in no condition to oppose their descent, if their" 
mdinations led them to it. These islands were mere deserts when the Portuguese first^ 
began their settlements, though they now produce in abundance many commodities fifc. 
ta support a considerable trade, but more especially raw hides of kids, goats, wildcows^, 
fcc Cattle are so plenty, that several ships are employed in carrying them ta Brazil f^ 
and the annual sahing offish caught near Cape Verd, keeps many sailors at work, as it 
does alsa vessels afterwards, for its transportation to tha bay of AIL Saints, or Fernam-^ 
bouc*. Jhe islios of St^ Vincent and St« Antonio, in particular, carry onaver^ lucratiye? 
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trade in the oil they extract from tortoises that come ashore in certain times rf the 
year, as well as in ox hides, which they dress in the same manner with them in Spain 
and Portugal. 

In fine, the rice, honey, Turkey wheat, oranges, lemons, pine-apples, and several 
other delicious fruits, as also the great quantities of tame and wild fowl, found here, 
not only serve for the food and regales of the inhabitants of these isles, but also for 
the traffic which they have with strangers, who come here to water, or to trade. 

The Isle of St. Thomas, which the negroes of the coast call the Isle of Poncas, took 
its new name from being discovered on that Saint's day, the 21st of December, 1465, 
in seeking to discover a way to the East Indies ; and the King of Portugal sent people 
there in 1467. 

Its capital is called St. Thomas ; and although it is situated under the line, and that 
the heats are excessive, the Portuguese have raised here one of the most flourishing 
colonies they have in Africa; and its situation appeared so commodious to the Dutch, 
for the trade of Angola, and its neighbouring coasts, that they took it twice, viz. in 
1610 and 1641, though they could not keep it; and the Portuguese in a short time 
repaired the almost inestimable damage which their enemies did there on abandoning it. 

The Portuguese were the first who inhabited and cultivated it, though at present the 
negroes are by far the greatest number, and it is supposed might easily seize it, if their 
natural sloth and cowardice, joined to their aptitude for slavery, did not render them 
incapable of such an enterprize. 

Sugar-canes and ginger grow here, as well as at any place in the world, and make tha 
principal inland trade of the isle ; the Portuguese cultivate them with great care, and 
notwithstanding the excessive heats of sky and sun, they are seldom deceived in their 
expectations, as- the crop both of the one and the other is getting in every month of 
the year. Of brown sugar here is commonly made from six to seven hundred charges, 
of which there is yearly carried out of the isle near a hundred thousand roves, of thirty- 
two pounds Portuguese each, which is sent to Portugal, wrapped up in its leaves. 

The other products and manufactures of the isle are divers cotton stuflTs, proper for 
the negro trade on the coast, fruits, and particularly that called cola, which is s nut, f 
in taste like a chesnut, and which is trucked with great advantage at Loanda, St. Paola, . 
and other places in the kingdom of Angola and Congo, from whence they are trans- 
ported to a. miich greater distance. The legumes of all sorts arrive here to great perfec- 
tion : Indian wheat, millet, manioc, of whose roots the cassave is made, melons, pota- 
toes, figs, bananas, dates, cacaos, oranges, and lemons, grow here in abundance ; the 
sheep and kids are excellent, but the beef is smaller, and not ne4f so fat as in Europe. 

The European commodities, which the Portuguese carry to St. Thomas, are linens 
from Holland and Rouen, or other similar in quality, thread of al! colours, thin serges^ 
«lk stockings, Leyden camlets, Nismes serges, hatchets, bills, salt, olive oil, copper 
plates and kettles, pitch and tar, cordage, sugar-moulds, brandy, and all sorts of dis- 
tilled liquors, Canary wine, olives, capers, fine flour, butter, and cheese. 

Besides the great isle I have now spoke of, some pilots give the name of St. Tliomas 
in general to small islands, near, and even to some very distant : of these the chief is 
Prince's Isle, discovered in 1471 ; that of Fernando Pao Poo, or Port, that of the 
Ascension, and that of Annabon, or Bon Anno ; it having been discovered on New 
Year's Day, even that of St. Helena, although at a great distance from that of St. Tho- 
mas, of which I shall treat in its place ; and in respect of tlie other four, no commerce 
is carried on with them, as the ships bound to the East Indies, only touch here for wood 
and water, or to catch tortoises, when in want of fresh provisions, and have many sailors 
sick ; except Annabon, where the Portuguese tliat are settled carry on a trade in cotton, 
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which they gather in great abundance here, as also hogs, goats, poultry, variety of de^ 
licious fruits, palm trees, tamarinds, woods, &c. 

OF THE CANARY ISLANDS. 

These are the same the ancients knew under the name of the Fortunate Islands ; 
whose discovery nevertheless is reckoned only from the year 1348, or at the utmost ar 
century before ; they were in a manner forgotten for several ages, and as it were, lost 
all that time to the nations of Europe, who had no knowledge of them. The Spaniards 
are at present the proprietors, and have possessed them ever since 1522, when they 
were given up to them by the successors of their first conquerors. They are situated to^ 
the west of Africa, over-against the kingdom of Morocco, being eighty leagues distant 
from that coast, and till lately were counted only seven in number, of which the pria- 
cipal is called the Grand Canary ; the other six are Palma, Ferro, Gomera, Teneriflfe, 
so famous for its peak, or mountain, supposed to be the highest in the world, Fuente,. 
Fortaventura, and Lancerotte ; but for some years past Clara, Lobos, Graciosa, Raca, 
Alegranza, and Inffermo, h^ve been discovered and added. The soil of these isles i» 
extremely fertile in all sorts of grain, fruits, and legumes ; particularly in those excel-^ 
lent wines, so much esteemed over all Europe, where so large a quantity is yearly trans*^ 
ported : Mr. Savary says, that between us and the Dutch, an annual export is made 
from thence of above thirty thousand tons of this pleasant cordial ; and though I am< 
convinced that tlie quantity is very large, yet I cannot think it amounts to so much : 
sugar is also cultivated here in abundance, and in the Grand Canary only, twelve mills 
are employed in grinding the canes : and in proportion on the other isles, so that here- 
may be as much, or near as much made, as there is at St. Thomas's ; the other goods 
extracted from these isles are honey, wax, goats^ skins^ pitch, or black gum, divers, 
sorts of fruits, sweet-meats, poultry, great and small cattle, with a large quantity of 
^ Canary birds, which, though seemingly a trifling article, yet swells the amount of their 
trade very considerably. 

The English, who trade more here than all other nations put together,, in a manner 
supply these islands with all the European goods they want, which consist in cloths,, 
ordmary camlets, baize, mostly blacks and emerald greens, anascotes, black and white, 
sempiternas, most blues, lamparilla of all colours, worsted stockings, wove and knit,, 
hats, gogonelles, lintfl from Holland and Hamburgh of two or three sorts, other fine 
and coarse linen, all numbers of thread, household furniture, such as escrutoires, chests 
of drawers, chairs, &c. horse harness, pewter, mercery, and hardwares ; Irish hides,, 
all sorts of silks, though most of these are now supplied from Spain, men and women's 
silk stockings, ribbons, wheat, barley, flour, and all sorts of pulse, herrings, piU 
chards, beef, pork, butter, cheese, and candles ; with all which the other isles are sup- 
plied from Teneriffe. 

And the English take in return the Malvoise and dry wines made here, of which in 
a good year Teneriffe only produces above thirty thousand pipes, one-third Malvoise ; 
and Palma and Ferro, fifteen or sixteen thousand pipes each. 

I have already mentioned, under the trade of Spain, the nature of the galleons and 
flota ; and to this I shall now add, that besides those, several ships are permitted an^ 
nually to sail from these islands for the Spanish America, under the limitations of 
carrying their products with them, or returning with no other commodities than those 
oi the growth of that country, and out of these silver and cochineal are excepted ^ 
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however, they find mearfs to evade these restrictions both going and coming, and the 
English have always warehouses of goods here to supply the demands made on such oc« 
casions ; these ships have a right to proceed to all the Spanish ports in that part of the 
world, except Vera Cruz, Carthagena, and Porto Bello. 



OF ST. HELENA. 

This island is situated in the western part of the Ethiopian Sea, in sixteen degrees'^ 
twelve minutes, south latitude, almost lour hundred leagues from the coasts of Angola,^ 
and those of Brazil, though something nearer Africa than America, and therefore 
geographers have placed it to the former. 

The Portuofuese discovered it in 1508, and left it for a place of shelter and resort^ 
common to ail nations, who should trade to India ; after which the Dutch settled and 
then abandoned it for the more commodious situation of the Cape of Good Hope^ 
and the English have possessed it ever since ; but as it affords nothing for trade, more 
than the refteshments for the ships that call there, I shall not add any thing to wliat I 
have now said about it. 



OF SOCATARA OR ZOCOTARA, 

Seated at the mouth of the Red Sea, commonly called the Straits of BabelmandeTy 
is the last of the African isles towards the east, and nearest ta the continent of Asia«. 
This situation placing it almost equidistant from these twa parts of the world, renders^ 
it very convenient for ships that come from India, Madagascar, Mosambique, or Me- 
linda, to trade with Arabia Felix, or with Aden, Mocha, Mecca, and other cities or 
the Red Sea. It produces, besides, good refreshment of all sorts, aloes, the best in 
the world, ambergris, indigo, civet, incense, dragon's blood, and other medicinal 
gums, rice, tobacco, and dates, of which latter they have such quantities as to serve: 
them instead of bread. All these commodities the natives either sell to foreigners,/wlu>ft 
touch there, or truck them against other products of Europe or India.. 



OF MALTA. 

This island, situated in the Mediterranean Sea, between Tripoli, of Barbary, and Sicily,, 
is less known for its trade^ than for being Ae habitation ot the military order of St*, 
John of Jerusalem, who have possessed it ever since 1530; the commerce of it is, 
however, pretty considerable ; not by what it produces, as it is hardly better than a. 
rock, and consequently cannot furnish the inhabitants with the necessaries of life, much 
less for the support of a traffic with foreigners, by way of barter or exchange ;. but thisi 
is done by the importation of many English, Dutch, and Italian ships, who carry here 
all sorts of goods for the Maltese use, or axe freighted by their merchants to load com,. 
&c. in Italy, The island, however, produces cotton in plenty, of which the natives 
wake the fiaest stockings and women's gloves I ever saw, wax, and honey ; the last. 
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being of a superior quality to what comes from the other par ts^^s greatly esteemed, and 
was the motive for giving the island its Latin name of Melita, 

Of the Commerce of Asia. \ 

This is one of the largest and richest parts of the world, whose northern boimdary 
is the Scythian Ocean, or the Sea of Tartary, its eastern the Oriental Ocean, the In- 
dian Sea to the south, and to the westward, the Red Sea, the Isthmus of Suez, the 
Mediterranean, the canal of the Black Sea, the Pont Euxih, the Sea of Zabache, the 
Don, and the Oby ; being from east to west about seventeen hundred and fifty leagues, 
and from north to south near fifteen hundred and fifty. 

Many nations of this vast continent, especially those who live in the middle of it, 
and those of the Northern Ocean, are very little known to us, and if we except the 
Russians, who possess a portion, and whose caravans, since the reign of the Czar Peter 
Alexowitz, have regularly departed every year from Petersburgh to China, and traverse 
some part of it, it may be said, that the Europeans have no trade there, and have only 
uncertain and fabulous accounts of these countries. 

Though it is not so with respect to the southern and eastern coasts of Asia, of which I 
shall now briefly speak, as they follow, from Mocha, the riches and most trading city of 
Arabia-Felix, to China, where the Europeans generally terminate their voyages and 
commercial enterprizes ; reserving nevertheless, the liberty to make some excursions 
within land, particularly for what regards the trade of Persia, the empire of the Grand 
Mogul, that of China, the Kingdom of Siam, and some others ; which, however, I shall 
touch on with the utmost brevity. Afterwards I shall run over that great number of 
isles lying in the east, whose commerce in spice, and other precious commodities, is 
rendered so famous, and annually attracts so great a number of ships, as well from all 
the European as Indian nations. 

With respect to the eastern coasts of Asia, which are washed by the Mediterranean, 
Black Sea, and the Archipelago, I shall excuse saying any thing more about them here, 
having before joined this commerce to that of Europe, to which my reader may have re- 
course, particularly where the trade of Constantinople, Caffa, Aleppo, &c. is treated ofl 

I shall, therefore, begin this traffic of Asia with the cities of Arabia-Felix, seated on 
the Red Sea, or in the Ocean, near its mouth ; as Mecca, Mocha, Aden, and some 
others ; and afterwards enter the Gulfs of Ormus and Bassora ; where we find Bassora, 
Ormus, Cameron, or Bender- Abassi, dependent on the empire of Persia, which we shall 
visit even to its capital. 

The coasts of India, both on this and the other side of the Ganges, will afterwards 
follow, and then survey those of the Grand Mogul, especially in the kingdom of Guzu- 
rate, where are seated Amedabath, Cambaye, Surat, Daman, &c. After them Bengal, 
Decan, of which Goa is the capital, Malabar, of which the chief cities for trade are 
Calicut, Cranganor, and Cochin, the coast of Coromandel, which has Narsinga and St. 
Thomas, the kingdom of Golconda, those of Pegu, Siam, and Tanasserim. 

In fine, Malacca, Cochincliina, Tonquin, and China, with which I shall finish the 
trade of this vast continent. 

The Asiatic Isles, whose trade I here propose to treat of, are the Maldives, which 
first present themselves in the direct route from Europe to the famous Cape Comorin ; 
those of Celan and Maynar, which almost touch the Cape. The three Isles of the Sund, 
viz, Sumatrsd, in which is the Kingdom of Achen, and several others ; Java, so celebrated 
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for that of Bantam, and yet more for tlie &mous City of Batavia; and the IsTe of Borneo. 
The PhiJippines, called the Manilles. The Mohiccas, so fruitful in spice. The 
Ladrones, which are in the track from America to Ind'a by the South Seas, and the 
Isles of Japon, or Japan, from whence all European nations are excluded except the 
Dutch. And as I have already occasionally mentioned something of the East India 
trade, I shall avoid repeating it here, but only now add, what I before omitted concern- 
ing it. And previous to my entrance on this proposed detail, I shall speak a word con* 
cerning Bursa, which was omitted in the article of the Levant trade. 

Bursa, which is- the capital of the ancient Bithynia, is still one of the finest and largest 
cities in the Grand Signor^s dominions, seated on the sea of Marmora in Natolia. 

Its caravanseras, or inns, are vast and commodious, and its Bezestan, with its rich 
shops, resembles the saloons of a palace, by the quantity of merchants, and goods ex- 
hibited to view there. The most able workmen of all Turkey are at Bursa ; its manu^ 
factures of silk stuffs are admirable ; but its carpets and tapestry, worked on designs 
sent from France and Italy, are above all esteemed. Silk is gathered here in abundance, 
and of the best quality that the estates of the Grand Signor produce ; here is also some" 
[um adragant, which is collected at Caraissai, or Chateau Noir, about four days' journey 
from this city* 

The Trade of Arabia^ 

This part of Asia has at least thirteen thousand leagues of circuit, and is divided into^ 
Arabia Deserta, Arabia Petroea, and Arabia Felix ; this last, which is almost as big as 
the other two, and which it also surpasses in riches and number of inhabitants, » 
besides distinguished for its commerce, which is one of the most considerable in all the^ 
East. ' 

Its chief cities, and those most noted for trade, are Modia, Hidedan, Chichiri, Zihety 
and Zdden on the Red Sea ; Aden, Fartac, and Mascate^ on the Ocean, or AraSiatfi 
Sea ; Bahr, Barhem, and El-Catif, in the Gulf of Bassora ; in fine, Bassora at the bot-^ 
tom of this Gulf; but as this last is in Arabia Deserta, I shall describe it when. I come to^ 
treat of that province. * . 

I might here add Mecca and Medina, places which the Mahometan zeal has se|)a>^ 
rated as holy, and which are also rendered famous for the immense riches annually 
brought here by five caravans, partly through the devotion of pilgrims, and partly by 
the merchants for trade ^ but the entrance into these two cities being prohibited on pain^ 
of death to any Christian, and the Europeans consequently having no commerce hercjl 
shall content myself with informing my reader, that the business which the Mussulmen 
nations of India and Africa carry on here is by Ziden ; this being properly the port at 
]VIecca, although it is at least twenty-five leagues distant ; and by Mocha^ which, serveflr 
as its storehouse, or staple. 

Mocha, situated at the entrance of the Red Sea^ in thirteen diegrees eighteen minutear 
of north latitude, is at present a city of the greatest commerce in all Arabia Felix, where 
it was transferred to from Aden, about the middle of the 16th century.. There are 
hardly any maritime nations, either of Europe, Asia^ or Africa, who do not send ships to> 
Mocha ; the English and Dutch generally send their's here, from the places in IndiaiL 
where they are settled, as the French did wbea their commerce was most flourishing^i^, 
feat they now go there directly^ The other vesseb brought here^ by every monsoon^ 
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ivhich are often fifty or more in number, commonly cotqe from Goa, Diu, Tonvel^ 
Dabul, Goga, Calicut, Achen, Masuliatpam, Nevega, Promiens, Cadts, Mosambique^ 
Melinda, and Ethiopia, all laden with the richest products of the places from whence 
they sail^or that their freighters have collected from the most remote parts of the East^ 
as from China, and Japan ; besides which maritime trade, a very great and rich one is 
carried on by land, by means of the caravans from Aleppo and Suez, that arrive in the 
month of March, They are commonly two months on their journey, and generally join 
on entering Arabia, making part of those that conduct the pilgrims to Mecca and Me« 
dina, bpt which, till then, are only composed of merchants and goods. 

About a thousand camels serve to transport these merchandize, eatables, and other 
necessaries for the merchants, and the troops, which go as an escort to defend them 
against the Arabs ; and these caravans are esteemed but indifferently rich, if they carry 
less in ready money than two hundred thousand dollars, and a hundred thousand ducats 
of gold, either Hungarian, Venetian, or Moorish ; and this is only to be understood of 
what is entered at the custom-house, there being always near as much more un- 
registered, and carried by stealth, to save the duties, which are very considerable. The 
goods which these caravans convey are velvet, sattins, armosins, gold, Levant stufis, 
camlets, cloths, saffron, quicksilver, vermilion, and merceries, from Nuremburg. The 
royal ship, laden yearly for the Grand Signor's account, from Suez, brings also the same 
commodities as the caravans, with the addition of some Muscovy hides, pewter fonwa, 
a drug to dye scarlet, and about four hundred thousand dollars, though but fifty thou- 
sand ducats. 

The goods which the caravans, royal ship, and other foreign vessels lade at Mocha, in 
return for those brought here, are partly the products and manufactures of Arabia, and 

Eartly what have been introduced oy ships from India, Africa, and Europe. The Ara- 
ians furnish but little towards this commerce of their own manufactures, as they have 
only some cotton cloth, and this but coarse; though, in recompence of the said defect, 
their growths supply many valuable commodities, as incense, myrrh, and ambergris, 
aloes, balm, cassia, dragon's blood, gum arable, coral, and a quantity of plants, botli me* 
dicinal and odoriferous, precious stones, especially. Baharem pearls, but above all, coffee, 
which, besides being of the best quality, is so plenty as to lade many ships with it yearly, 
of which this port is generally full from all parts, and under all colours, as from Surat, 
Cambaye, Diu, Malabar, and all places in India ; here are also vessels of Cassen, So- 
co|ra, Mascate, and all the Gulf of Persia ; and of the Europeans, English, French, 
Dutch, Danes, and Portuguese ; and besides the merchants of the above-mentioned na- 
tions, tliis is the reifUezvous of many from Barbary, Egypt, Turkey, and all Arabia, and 
may properly be termed a general magazine, where the merchandizes of an universal 
trade are deposited. 

Aden formerly enjoyed all the advantages in trade that Mocha now does, by a transfer 
from the other ; and is the only pojrt that the Grand Signor has upon the ocean ; its si- 
tuation near the mouth of the Ked Sea renders it a harbour common to both, which 
6till attracts a considerable trade from the Arabians, Persians, and Indians, as it some 
time ago did fi;om the Dutch, till their own plantations of coffee proved almost sufficient 
to supply their demands, and consequently slackened their intercourse with other na- 
tions for it. 

Chichiri, or Chiririj is seated higher than Aden in the Persian Gulf, is the first city 
in Arabia Felix, where the Dutch used to trade before their corresponding with Aden. 
This city has an Emir, or Arabian Sultan for its sovereign, although tributary to the 
Turks, to whom he pays annually four thousand dollars, and twenty pounds of amber- 
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j»ris. The vessels from India, Persia, Ethiopia, and the islands of Comorre, Madagascar^ 
and Meh'nda, ai'e those that mostly frequent this place, whose imports and exports 
being similar to those of Aden, a repetition of them here is superfluous. 

Miiscate is a city in Arabia Felix, situated to the westward of Mogol in the Gulf of 
Persia, in the latitude of twenty-three degrees tliirty minutes north, directly under the 
tropic of ( -ancer, and is a place of greater trade than any other near the Gulf of Onnus. 
llie pearl fishery hard by the Isle of Baharam, in the monthsof June, July, and August, 
is alone capable of enriching the city greatly ; but besides this, it has the advantage of 
being a depository of all the drugs and merchandize of Arabia, transported from hence 
to Persia, Egypt, Syria, the Indies, and even to Europe. 

Cassen has its ports open and exposed to an east wind, though sheltered from the 
west ; its trade is but inconsiderable, aiid this ^nder the King's immediate direction ; 
some vessels come here with rice, dates, and a sort of clothing made of hair in Persia, 
which goods are exchanged for oliban, aloes, and butter ; and the properest time for 
tliis connnercc is in the months of May, June, and July. 

Ser ; the trade of this city, not far from the last mentioned. Is very considerable ; its 
inhabitants are friendly to strangers, and. its port being a very good one, attracts the 
ships from several parts, especially from Mascate, Cameron, Surat, Galla, and other 
places on the coast of Ethiopia ; the merchandizes exported from hence are butter, 
myrri), slaves, oliban, aloes, and other drugs that Arabia produces. 

Moseck, distant from Mocha about ten leagues, has lost its trade by the proximity, 
and now hardly deals in any thing but salt. 

Hodecda is an i^le in the latitude- of fourteen degrees fifly minutes, that has a 
creek proper for the construction of ships, and a secure port ; these advantages draw 
a tolerable good trade here, particularly in coffee, brought from Zidda, Mocha, and 
other parts. 

Gezeon ; the pearl fishery renders this place famous, and its trade flourishing, of 
which the Banians have the direction, with very considerable profits. 

Eersham is an island about three leagues distant from Gezeon, which, besides the 
pearl fishery, has a great trade in wheat, with which it supplies all parts of Arabia. 

Judda, or Zidden ; this is properly, as has been before observed, the port to Mecca ; 
its trade consists chiefly in coffee brought here by the Arabians, and bought by the 
Turks, who take it off, almost all ; though here are also merchants of Mogul, Persia, 
and several places on the coast of Ethiopia. 

Of the Trade of the Gulf of Persia. 

This Gulf, called also the Gulf of Ormus, from tlie Isle of Ormus, a very little dis* 
tance from its entrance. Gulf of Bassora, from a city of this name in Arabia Deserta, at 
its other extremity, and the Gulf of El-Catif, from a kingdom in Arabia Felix, extending 
along the coast, opposite to that of Persia, is equally celebrated for its pearl fishery, 
near the Isle of Baharem, as for its great commerce with all the Oriental and European 
nations, who send their ships either to Bender- Abassi, or Bassora. 

The City and Isle of Ormus, although quite fallen from its former lustre, and entirely 
destroyed by order of Cha- Abas, afler his retaking them from the Portuguese, merit 
however to be mentioned, as due to the memory of what they once were, and the rank 
they for a long time maintained among the most trading isles and cities of Asia. 

This isle, seated in the Persian Gulf, pretty near its mouth, and two leagues from the 
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coast of Persia, hfts little more than twenty leagues extent ; yet it bor« for a consider- 
able time the title of a kingdom, with its own monarchs, tributaries however to the King 
of Persia. 

The Portuguese^ who judged this port necessary to their infant commerce in the 
Indies, took it in 1 507, and hereby shut up the entrance to Persia against all other 
nations, as no person was henceforward permitted to traffic there without their passport^ 
or under their colours ; and wlrilst they, of all the Europeans, remained masters of the 
Indian trade and navigation, the Persians did not find themselves in a condition to shake 
off this yoke, which these new comers had put on one of the most famous empires df 
Asia. 6ut the Dutch, having followed the Portuguese to India in the latter end of the 
sixteenth century, and the English at the beginning of the seventeenth, the Emperor 
Cha-Abas availed himself of the assistance of these latter, to drive the enemies fix>m 
their isle, which they were obliged to surrender in 1622, having lost, as they pretend, 
at its taking, more than six or seven millions in merchandize, and other efiects. 

Cameron, Gamron, or Gambrown, the port of all Persia, and perhaps of all Asia^ 
where the greatest trade is transacted, was quite disregarded, till the Portuguese were 
driven out of Ormus ; as before that occurrence, this was only a small village with 
about fifty miserable huts, where the Portuguese,however, kept twenty- five or thirty armed 
barks, on account of the goodness of its port, and to maintain their own commerce, and 
hinder that of others. 

Cha- Abas fortified the port, and began to build the city, and by privileges and immu- 
nities drew trade here, changing its name, and calling it after his own. This port k 
epen to all nations, except the Spaniards and Portuguese ; and here are seen, Persians^ 
Arabians, Indians, Banians, Armenians, Turks, Jews, Tartars, Moors, English, French, 
and Dutch. 

The trading time is from the month of October, when the great heats are over, to the 
month of May, when they re-commence, and at this season the ships of all the Europeans 
established in India arrive, and many others appertaining to Indians and Moors ; and 
by land at a fixed day, are seen coming here, divers caravans of merchants, from Ispa^ 
ban, Schiras, Laon, Aleppo, Bagdat, Herat, Bassora, &c. 

The English began their trade to Persia in 1618, and were so much the better re- 
eeived as the Grand Abas then formed the design of engaging their assistance to dis« 
lodge the Portuguese from Ormus and other parts, and for that purpose entered into a 
treaty with our countrymen, that entitled them to many privileges, which have however 
been very ill observed ; for as soon as the Persian monarch had his turn served, he for-» 

fot, or rather slighted his engagements ; and though he still continued to prefer the 
Inglish, it was not in the manner, and to the degree, as was promised, or their service 
deserved. 

They now carry to Persia silver, a large quantify of cloth, pewter, steel, indigo, silk 
stuffs, and the finest and most beautiful Indian cottons. 

The Dutch cargoes consist of Spanish dollars, and rix-doUars, goods that they receive 
from Europe, and what they collect from their difierent settlements in India, but above 
aU, spices, with which they supply all Persia ; siampan, anis, and santal woods, ginger^ 
indigo, vermilion, incense, benzoin, quicksilver, lead, pewter, copper, coloured cloths 
and linens. 

The Indian, Arabian, and Moorish vesseh are laden with the products and manU&c* 
tures of their countries, and the goods that come by the caravans consist of various g^ld 
and silver stuffs, velvets, taffeties, porcelaine, feathers, Morocco leather, wool, brocades^ 
carpets, Turkey camlets, and other slighter ones from Arabia, medicinal drugs, dragon'ft 
blood, mauna, myrrh, incense, raisins, d^tes, Barcun horses, but particulariy raw silk. 
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tvhieh 18 the greatest article in die Persian trade $ here are also found turqomsea^ and 
pearls, of which latter I shall have occasion to speak more hereafter. \^ 

All nations trading to Gamron, have their houses and magazines here ; those of the 
English, French, and Dutch, having more the air of palaces than merchants' offices and 
habitations, and are seated along the sea aide^ which is very convenient fi)r the lading 
and delivering their ships, as they arrive. 

Persia has still some other ports in its gulf, but much less considerable than Bender* 
Abassi, which has attracted almost all the commerce of these parts. 

Congre, or as some call it Bender>Congo, or Bender-Erric, is also in some reputatioOf 
and strangers send their ships, or conduct their caravans here ; the chief trade is how* 
ever in pearls, and boles for dying and painting green and red, which are gathered fronf 
little hilla of these ccdours, in a mountain a few leagues from the city, called by the 
natives Chiampa. 

Baharem is an island in the Persian Gulf, seated over against the coast of Arabia fi*om 
which it is but a little distant, belonging to the King of Persia. 

The soil is fertile, and produces plenty of £iiit, particularly dates^ though the water 
has so bad a taste that strangera cannot use it, and the divers who frequent this place 
are obliged to seek it elsewhere. It is not the fertility of the isle, nor the trade carried 
on here, that render it so &mous in all the east, and oblige the Persians to have a cita- 
del, and to keep a garrison of three hundred men here ^ but the pearl fishery, which is 
near it, produces at least a million yearly. 

This whery begins with June, and ends with September, in which pearls of a large 
size are sometimes taken, even to the weight of fifty grains, though in common froa 
tea to twelve ; and those that exceed this, oug^t to be separated &r the king, though 
herein he has not always justice done him. 

Bassora, or Balsora, situated on a river named by the Arabians Schat-el-Arab, which is 
Ibrmed by the union cf the Euphrates and Tigris^ that join a good day's journey above 
this city, and so united empty themselves into the Persian Gul^ twelve leagues below it. 
Tliis place is rich, and of greater trade than anv one in Arabia Deserta, and its posses- 
sion having been for a long time disputed by the Arabians, Persians, aud Turks, these 
latter remained masters of it. 

Bassora, like Bender- Abassi, gained considerably by the destruction of Ormus, and 
here are now seen ships from all parts of Asia„ and Europe, and especially among these 
k^t, the English and Dutch make a considerable figure^, they having their factories 
here, to transact tlieir business, and dispatch their letters by land, which is done by the 
way of Damas and Aleppa The Portuguese also have a settlement here, though to 
very little purpose. 

Almost all the trade passes through the hands of Indians, Persians, and Armenians^ 
The <{aravan of Bassora is one of those that carries to Bender- Abassi a part of tliosc rich 
goods, with which that tj*ade is supported : and tiie same caravan brings back, on its re- 
turn, the products of India, China, Japan, and £uro]pe, of which Bender is, as has beett 
before observed, a depositary, staple, or storehouse for Persia, and the three Arabias/ 

Besides tliis commerce widi Bender^Abassi, and that which Bassora maintains on the 
sea coast with the Indians, Moors, and Europeans, whose sliips arxive here every mon<» 
soon, this city has also a very considerable one with Bagdat, which is not at a great dis* 
tance, and is commodiously seated for a transportation of its commodities Irvthe Tigris; 
and the same with Aleppo, and the rest of the Ottoman empire in Asia, from whence 
caravans set oiut, and a part of them always destined &>r Bassora. 

. W« might also place m the number of those things that render this trade flourishingi 
the passing here of the Persians, in.their pilgrimage to Mecca, who commooly take this 
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Toiite, and not only pay large dirties to the Turkish Bashaw, but also exchange or sell a 
quaiiti ty of goods here, which they bring in their little caravans going and coming. 

Of the Inland Com7nerce of Perslay and the States dependent on it. 

Commerce is regarded as an honourable profession in Persia, where the name of a 
iiierchant is esteemed a sort of title of distinction, and something respectable ; the 
noblemen, and even the sovereign himself, do not disdain to exercise the function, and 
to have warehouses, &c. for carrying it on. 

The empire of Persia is of so great an extent, and its provinces are generally so rich 
and abundant, tliat the assertion of its trade being one of the most considerable in Asia 
has nothing surprising or incredible in it. • ' 

Ispahan is as the centre of this commerce ; it is from thence that the caravans set 
dut for carrying the goods to Bender- Abassi, which the factors of foreign nations re- 
siding here have purchased for shipping. And it is here, where many yearly arrive, 
both from within and without tlie kingdom, as from Schiras, Laor, Aleppo, Bagdat, 
Herat, Bassora, and all those from the Levant ; and there are few cities, where trade 
attracts so large a number of strangers as this; of which the^most considerable are the 
Armenians of Zulfa, a colony which Abas le Grand established in one of the suburbs { 
and the Indians, of which here are more than a thousand, who have their shops in the 
Meidan or market, next the Persians. 

Here are also settled, though less numerous, English, French, Dutch, Italians^ 
Spaniards, Tartars, Arabians, Turks, Georgians, Persians from all the provinces of the 
empire, and Jews. 

There ^re no sorts of goods, which may not be found in Ispahan ; but the greatest 
trade it drives is in silk, of which an almost incredible quantity is annually gathered in 
Persia. The provinces which produce most, are Guillan, Mesanderan, Media, Bactria^ 
Caramania, and Georgia, which all together may produce about twenty-two thousand 
bales of two hundred and seventy-six pounds each, with an appearance of its yearly in- 
creasing. 

This silk is distinguished into four sorts, viz. Chirvan, so called from Chirvan in 
Media, near the Caspian Sea ; and in Europe Ardasse, Karvary, or Legis gathered at 
Legiam, a small town of Guillan, Ked-Coda-Pensend, or Bourgeoise and Charbasse, or 
Brocard. Of all which silks, it is said not above a thousand bales are used in the Per* 
sian manufactories, and the rest sold for transportation to Turkey, India, and all parts 
of Europe and Asia. 

The manufactures of stuffs in Persia are on a footing with those in Europe, excepting 
cloths, of which there is no fabric established, and the Persian manufacturers make of 
felt, which they understand the working up, as well as any people, some cloaks and com- 
mon carpets to cover the fine ones, for which they are justly so famous. 

A very great trade is carried on in Persia with cloths from Europe, brought by the 
English and Dutch to Gamron, among which are likewise some French, more especially 
those of Berry and Usseau. 

The stuffs the Persians most commonly make in their manufactories, are of wool, cot- 
ton, goats' and camels' hair, and above all, silk, with which they very oflen mix the three 
last materials. The spinning, winding, and milling, are similar to what is practised i» 
France at Lyons and Tours, and the Persians are intelligent in the use of the di3tafi> 
spindle, red, and mills, which serve in the said two cities, for- the- silk's preparation^ 
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The stufis they make of pure silk, are taflfeties, tabbies^ sattins, gros de tours, turbans, 
ribbons, and handkerchiefs. They make also brocades, gold tissues, and gold velvets, 
of which last sort some cost fifty Tomans the Giiese or Persian Aun, which comes to 
about five pounds sterling per English yard, and is certainly the dearest in the world. 
The finest Persian carpets are made in the province of Kirman, especially at Sistan ; and 
among the stuffs made of silk only, there are many painted with various designs, and. 
some heightened with gold and silver, applied with moulds and gum water, which they 
understand so well performing, as to make them almost appear true brocades. 

The woollen manufactures, or those of camels* hair, are for the most part established 
at Yesde, Kirman, and Mongnay ; the wools of Kirman being the finest in the world. 
The goats' hair stuffi are made in Hircania, and resemble baragons,, the finest coming 
from Dourak in the Persian Gulf. 

The other goods which the Persians send abroad besides their silks and stuflfe, are 
porcelaines, feathers, Morocco leather,cotton wool, or thread, shagreen of all colours, 
tobacco, galls, matts, baskets, things wrought in box, iron and steel of Casbin, and Ko-. 
rasan ; furs, lapis lazuli which comes from the Usbecks, but of which Persia is the store- 
houf^e, perfumes, especially ambergris and musk, both productions strangers to Persia, but 
found here in great abundance, the one brought from India and the Red Sea, and the 
other from Tibet. Pearls from the Persian Gulf, turquoises, all sorts of spices brought. 
by the Dutch to Bender-Abassi, saffron the best in the world, particularly that from the 
coasts of the Caspian Sea, and Amadan, alum, brimstone, distilled water of oranee 
flowers, roses, &c. glass, crystal, divers animals' skins prepared at Schiras, cofiTee brought 
there from Arabia. In fine, variety of medicinal drugs and gums, which either grow or 
are brought here ; and among tlie products of Persia, and as part of her merchandize,, 
the excellent wines of Schiras and Yesde should not be forgotten, as the Persians do not 
consume tlie whole themselves, though the great men here are very much given to in- 
ebriety, notwithstanding the Alcoran's prohibition ; but they ;irc transported annually- 
to a very considerable value all over Indostan, and even to China. Pistachoes and sJU 
monds grow plentifully in Yesde, Casbin, and Sultania; andof camels, horses, mules,, 
and lambs, large quantities are yearly sent into the dominions of the Grand Signor, to 
Indostan, and to other parts of Asia. All that has been here said of the trade ot Persia, 
must be regarded as a description of it before the revolution in 1721 ; and as the troubles 
in that kingdom still continue, the commerce there is not only interrupted, but in a man- 
ner lost, especially to the Europeans, and must remain so, till peace the parent of it re- 
stores tranquillity, and places trade on the footing it formerly was. 

Of GEORGIA and MINGRELIA. 

There is hardly any country in all Asia, more abundant in cattle, wild and tame fowl, . 
fhiits, wines, and indeed all the necessaries of life, nor where they are in greater perr 
fection, than in Georgia. Its wines, particularly those of Testis its capital, are trans- 
ported to Armenia, Media, aind even to Ispahan, where a quantity^ of it is always re- 
served for the king's table : silk is gathered here in plenty, but tne. Georgians not un*^- 
derstanding its preparation, nor having hardly any artificers among, them to maau&c- 
tnre it, they carry it among their neighbours, and. drive a great trade. with it at .Arzerem- 
in Turkey and thereabouts. 

The L)ords in Georgia being masters of. the lives and liberties of . their vassals, .as the* 
fathers are of thei]^ chBdren, made a bad use of their power, by selling many thousands. 
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of feotH scxee yearly foi* slaves, more especially of the ftaiales ^bo being all rery beanti* 
ful^ were purchased by the Turks snd Persians finr their seraglios; and this iniquitoua 
commerce was principally carried on by the Armenians. The Turks likewise sent out, 
large parties of Janissaries to seize and carry c^ the boys and ^irls early ; but since the. 
conquest of this country by the valour of Priace Heraclius, who has made it indepen** 
dent, the female Georgians have been protected from this violence, and preserve theii;: 
liberty and their chastity. 

Mingrelia does not traiSc less in slaves than its, neighbour territory, as above twelve 
thousand of these unhappy wretches are yearly disposed of in this manner, of* which . 
above three thousand are purchased for Constantinople. The other merchandizes tha^ 
this country produces, are silk, flax> in linen and thi'ead, Hnseed, hides, martens' skins, 
castor, box, wax and honey of two sorts, the one white and the other red, though, both 
excellent ; it k the Turks of Constantinople, and the merchants of Ca£l^ Gonia,. Irissa, 
and Trebisonde, who carry on this trade ; and it is common to see twelve sail yearly 
from Ci3nstautinople) and more dian sixty feluccas from other parts, which bring here 
sundry goods and provision, to truck against those of the country, as very little or no 
money intervenes in these n^ociations, or any that are transacted by the Mingrelians. 

The goods proper for this exchange, are bracelets, rings, glass^ or small necklaces> 
^m^ll knives, pins, needles, and other minute mercery. 

Brimstone and nitre are found near Testis, as a fossile salt is, in some mines in the 
road to Erivan. Olive oil is very dear,, so that the natives both eat and bum that oiT, 
linseed ; which is all the use the Georgians make of this plant, as they throw it away 
when the seed is gathered, though they might have excellent flax from it, did they not) 
prefer the cotton cloth to linens. 

Avogasia, part of Mingrelia, is abundant in jBax, hemp, pitch, wax, and honey, ^lougli. 
tins last is commonly better, by reason of the bees gathering it from the box and yewe^ 
that grow here in plenty. Vermilion is found in an almost inaccessible rock ; audit is 
in several parts of this province^ that the true rhapontick is met with, which many takff. 
for rhubarb, and what dishonest druggists sedl ftr it. 

* 

OF ARMENIA. 

• 

This kingdom, after many revolutions, was at last subjected by the Turk and Perswi>;,. 
and as I have already treated of liiat part belonging to the Schah, I shall now speak of 
the other under the dominion of the Grand Signer or at least of the two principal 
cities, which seem to have divided the trade of all the rest of the kingdom between 
them. 

Erzerum, or Erzeron, capital of the part of Turkish Armenia, is a city of very con- 
siderable trade, consisting chiefly of copper-plates, dishes, &c. furs,, galis^ caviar^ and 
madder. Hie En^ish drive la great traae here, and have a consul^ who lives in a vexy 
handsome manner* 

Tocat ii^ the second city in Turkish Armenia for trader and is regarded afr the centre 
of it for Asui Minor, where caravans are incessantly arriving or departing;, those of 
I^arbequis ore eigliteen days coming here, and those ftom Erzerumbut fifteen. Thos^ , 
from hence to Sinope are but six days going, and those fitun. Bursa twenty. The oar^^i 
vans that go directlv to Smyrna, without passing by Angora, or: Buma, are twenty^seveih 
dftys on the road if with mules^ but forty if camem^are tfaei heaieis;; in fioct here, are 
caravans &at go only to Angora, 
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The great trade of this city consists in utensils of copper, as kettles, cups, candlej* 
sticks, and lanterns, which the artisans here work very neatly, and these commodities 
are sent to Constantinople and Egypt ; the copper they make use of comes from the 
mines of Gumiscana, three days' journey from Trebisonde, and from that at Castam^ 
boul, ten days* travel from Tocat towards Angora, 

Here is prepared a quantity of yellaw Morocco leather, which is carried to Samson 
on the Black Sea, and from thence to Calas, a port of Valachia, where are also sent 
8ome red ones ; but these the merchants of Tocat procure from Diarbeck, and Cara< 
mania. Painted linens are also a great object of trade here ; and although they are not 
so handsome as those of Persia, yet the Muscovites and Cfim Tartars, for whom they 
are designed, are contented with them ; and the commerce of silk is not inconsiderable 
here, though that of the growth of the place is aU worked up here in slight silk stufft^ 
sewing silk and buttons. 

Of the Commerce of Great Tartary. 

Tlie Tartars are at present masters of a third part of Asia, and their country, com- 
monly cdled Great Tartary, to distinguish it from the Lesser, which is in Europe, is 
situated between seventy-five and a hundred and fifty degrees of longitude, and from 
thirty-eight to fifty-two degrees of north latitude ; these people now possess all the 
north of Asia, and are at present divided into three different nations, viz. the Tartars, 
properly so called, the Calmoucks, and the Moungales ; for though all those Pagans 
that are dispersed about Siberia, are without doubt descended frt)m the Tartars, yet 
they are not now considered as a part of them, but regarded as a savage people. The 
Tartars, particularly so named, inhabit the western parts towards the Caspian Sea, and 
are dl Mahometans : the Calmoucks are in the middle of Great Tartary ; and the 
Mounffales near the Oriental Sea, but both are idolaters. The first are subdivided into 
many branches ; and the Moungales into tribes, or branches of tribes : and Great Tar- 
tary does not belong to one sovereign only, as many have beUe\'ed, but is possessed by 
the Czar of Muscovy, the Emperor of China, and by many petty chans or princes, 
who reign over large provinces. 

This vast country is under the finest climate' in the universe, and of an extraordinary 
goodness and fertihty ; but as it is one of the highest tracts of inhabited land, it wants 
water in many parts, though washed by nine principal rivers, viz. the Amur, Schingol^ 
SeHnga, Jenisca, Amu, Khesell, Jaicks, Irtis, and the Oby, and therefore is only cul- 
tivated on their borders, and this but just where necessity drives the inhabitants ; for 
the .Calmoucks and Moungales never use any a^culture, and only live on what their 
cattle produces them ; and their vagabond life is owin^ to this want of farming, which 
constrains them to change their habitations in confi}nnity to the seasons, occupying the 
ncnthem country in the summer, and the southern in the winter. 

Great Tartary has this peculi^ty, that it produces no trees of any height, except 
towards the frontiers, and there only in some few places ; fbr all that are found in the 
heart of the country are only shrubs, not exceeding a man^s height ; but in recompence 
hereof the moi&ntaiBS furnish the natives with a laTste quantity of wild ^bats, whate 
bears, blade foxes, ermines, sables, and gluttons, a flesh-eating animal a little smaller 
than a wolf, whose fura, with rhubarb, ginseng roots, silk, wool, and mu^, constitute 
the trade of the northern, eastern^ and southern part of the cotmtry ; but the Tartars^. 
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who inhabit the west, on the borders of the CaiF?pian Sea, regard all trade as a matter 
beneath them, and glory in robbing the merchants who pass tlirough their territories, 
or at least exact so on them, as to make them lose all desire of returning among them ; 
and indeed, all those Mahometan Tartars live on the rapine and spoil, which they pil- 
lage from their neighbours, whether in peace or war ; in which they are very differ- 
ent from the Calmoucks and Moungales, who, although they are Pagans, live quietly 
on the products of their flocks, and offend no one, unless tliey are first molested : of 
these some have fixed habitations, though others have neither towns nor villages, but 
live in tents, and wander from one place to another, according as the conveniency of 
pasturage invites ; and they all support themselves by equinine food, as we do by that' 
of oxen and cows, of which latter they rarely cat, but live chiefly on horse flesh, and 
make i:$e of marc's milk, as the Europeans do of that of their kine. The Tartars have 
so strong a passion for the colour red, that not only their princes and ladies, but even 
the common people, through all the north of Asia, would do more for a piece of stuflT 
with this dye, than for four times the \'alue in gold and silver. 

The chief city of the eastern, or Nieucheu-Moungales, is Naun ; that of the wes- 
tern, or Calcha-Moungales, Argunskoy. The kingdom of Tangut, or Baghargar, is 
divided into two parts, of which the southern is properly called Tibet ; this kingdom 
is now in the hands of the Calmoucks, and is the peculiar patrimony of Dala-Lama, the 
sovereign pontifl* of all the Pagan Tartars, who by some has been confounded with 
Prester-John, before spoken of. The capital of this kingdom is Barantola, in whose 
neighbourhood is gatliered a quantity of rhubarb, &c. and at Tarzinda is a mine of 
gold extremely rich, at the foot of the mountains which separate the lands of Contaisch 
from those of China, to the east of the deserts of Goby, of which the Chinese have 
taken possession, and have established here some colonies of the Moungalians. 

The kingdom of Caschgar, or the Little Boucharie, is a fertile country, and tole- 
rably populous ; it is rich in gold and silver mines ; but the Calmoucks, who are at 
present its masters, receive but little benefit from them, as they live quietly on the pro- 
ducts of their cattle, and never mind gold nor silver, that is to cost them trouble in its 
acquisition ; however, the Bouchares, who inhabit the towns, collect a good deal of 
gold dust in the spring, in the gutters, which the ^rrents occasioned by the melting 
snows make on every side of the mountains, and carry it to India, China, and even 
as far as Tobolsky in Siberia. There are also found large quantities of musk in the 
Caschgar, and many sorts of precious stones, among which arc diamonds ; but the in- 
habitants have not the art to cut or polish them, and therefore are obliged to sell them 
rough. 

. The city of Caschgar, which gives its name to the country, was once the capital of 
the kingdom, but since the Tartars have been in possession of it, it is greatly falleii 
from its pristine grandeur ; however, it still carries on some trade with the neighbour- 
ing countries, though little in comparison of what it did formerly. 

Jerkeen is at present the metropolis of the Little Boucharie, and is pretty large^ It 
, is the staple of the Indian trade with the north of Asia, of Tangut with Siberia, and of 
the Grand Boucharie with China, which renders it both rich and populous. If Peter 
the Great had lived a few years longer, he woul(l have endeavoured to establish a trade 
between this place and his territories, by means of the Irtis, which would have been 
very advantageous to Russia. 

Chateen, or Chotan, is to the east of Jerkeen, and is at present in a flourishing con- 
dition, by reason of the great trade carried on here between the Bouchares, Cal- 
paoucks^ Indians, and the Tangutois, and the extreme fertility of the soil. 
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" The Great Bcucharie, of which Bouchani is the capital, comprehends the Sogdiail, 
the Bactriana of the ancients, with their dependencies, and is at present the best culti- 
vated, aiid most populous of any province in the Grand Tartary. 

With the Mahometan Tartars the slaves are a considerable object of trade, for whosp 
capture they often make war with their neighbours, keeping some for their own service, 
and selling the rest where they can ; and this commerce goes so fiir with some of theni, 
that in default of an opportunity to make slaves, they do not scruple to steal and sett 
the children of one another, or to sell their own, if they cannot do better ; if they are 
tired of their wives, they sell them \dthout any ceremony, as they do their daughters, 
especially if they are handsome. 

The horses of these Tartars have but a bad appearance, being very lean, notwith- 
standing which they are inde&tigable, and may justly be termed the best horses in the 
world. 

It must be acknowledged that nature has withheld nothing from this fine country, 
that could render an abode here agreeable ; the mountains abounding in the richest 
mines, and the vallies in an admirable fertility of all sorts of fruits and pulse. The 
meadows are covered with grass, man-high ; their rivers full of excellent fish ; and wood, 
60 scarce in all the rest of Great Tartary, grows abundantly in many places of this pro- 
vince ; but all this is of very little use to the Tartar inhabitants, who are naturally so 
slothful, that they rather choose to pilfer and steal, than to apply themselves to culti^ 
Vate what nature has ofiered th^m so liberally. 

* Carschi, or Karschi, is at present one of the best cities in the Great Boucharie ; it 6 
la^ge, well-built, and better peopled than any other in the country ; the adjacent parts 
are extremely fertile, and its inhabitants carry on a very good trade to the nortn of 
India. 

Jala^san, which stands almost in front, is one of the chief passages by which peopIA 
enter from the states of Contaisch into the Great Boucharie. 

Badagschan is a very ancient, and extremely strong city ; it is not large, but well 
enough built, and populous j its inhabitants are rich by the gold, silver, and ruby mines 
in its neighbouring mountains ; although there is no one who regularly works these 
mines, those who live at the foot of the mountains do not benefit themselves a little by 
the grains of gold and silver which they collect in the spring, after the melting snows 
have washed them from their beds, by flieir torrents. 

Anderab is the most southern city ot all the Great Boucharie, separating the territories 
of the Great Mogdl and Persia from Grand Tartary ; it is by this place, that whatso^ 
e\ er is brought in, or carried out of their country, to or from the states of the former^ 
mast necessarily pass. And there is in the neighbourhood of Anderab rich lapis lazuli^ 
with which the Bouchares carry on a considerable trade with the merchants of India and 
Persia. 

Although Cabul, or Caboul, dependis on the Great Moguls and not on the Chan of 
Balck, it will be apropos to say something here concerning the flourishing trade main-' 
tained between the sutjects of these two princes. Gabul, situated at the foot of the 
southern mountains wmch separate the estates of th^ Great Mogul from the Grand Bou- 
charie, is one of the finest ciries to the north of India ; it is large, rich, populous,* 
and because it is considered as the Sey of the Grand Mogul's territories towards Persia, 
and the Great Boucharie, it is always carefully kept in a good state of defence. This 
city is the staple of all the merchandize that passes to tlie Imlies, Persia, and the Grant! 
Boticharie. The subjects of the Chan of Balck come here in throngs with slaves of 
both sexes, and above all, with Tartarian horses, of which so great a trade h dnv&k hi 
this city, that it is pretended here come yearly more than sixty thousand. The iieigh- 
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t)Ourhood of Cabul is very fertfle, and all that is necessary for life grows here in abun* 
dance, and is very cheap. 

The city of Bouchara or Buchara is upon a river, ^vhose \vaters are very unwhol^ 
tome, and- which discharges itself into the Amu, about f9rty leagues from the Caspian 
Sea ; it is large, fortified, and well seated for trade ^ith Tartary, Persia, and India^; 
though with all these advantages it carries on but little, being hindered by the ex- 
traordinary impositions on foreigners in the article of customs. 

Samarkant, capital of the province of Maurener, is about seven days* journey to the 
north of Bouchara, and was formerly much more brilliant than now ; however, it iff 
large and populous enough ; it is said that the best silk paper is made here of any in 
the world, and ^erefore is much sought after by the Oriental nations. Here is the 
most famous Mahometan SLcademy of sciences ; and its adjacent grounds produce apples^ 
pears, grapes, melons of an exquisite taste, and in such quantities, that the empire of 
the Great Mogul, and part of Persia, are supplied from hence with them: and indeed 
this city wants nothing to render it considerable in trade, but other masters and neighs 
bours than the Mahometan Tartars. 

Wardansi, seated to the westward of Bouchara, towards the frontiers of Charas8m» 
IS a tolerable large city, inhabited by the Bouchares, who in peaceable times trade to 
Persia, and in the country of Charassm. 

Balck is the capital of the smallest, and most southern part of the Grand Boucharie, 

• but extremely wdi cultivated, and fertile ; here is gathered a great deal of silk, which 

the inhabitants work up into stuff: the Usbecks here are the most civilized of all the 

Mahometan Tartars of the Grand Boucharie ; to which the great commerce they drive 

with the Persians and the subjects of the Great Mogul does not a little contribute. 

Talchan^ seated below Balck, on the river that runs by it, is a small city, well buiitt 
pretty populous, and with a tolerable trade. 

Cachemire is a small kingdom, that is hardly thir^ leagues long, by twenty broad^ 
so shut in by high mountains, which separate India from the Grand Tartary, that there 
is no entrance to it on any side, without passing rocks of- a prodigious height ; it ia 
almost pne continued valley, whose fertility and beauty makes up for the smallness oC 
its extent, as all sorts of fruit and pulse that we have in Europe grow here abundantlyy 
without the trouble of cultivation. 

The Cachemirians are very industrious, and possess the secret of making the laquered 
wares, and light woollen stuffs witli borders, so much esteemed in India. The river 
Amu, or Abiamu, which has its source to the north-north-east of this kin^om, and 
runs by it, is full of all sorts of fish, and its borders auite charming, on which grow, 
those excellent melons, and all those other delicious nruits, which are so sought after 
in Persia and India, and which are transported even to Russia. 

Charassm is a country extremely fertile in all those parts that are fit for culture, and 
its inhabitants are reckoned the richest herdsmen of all the Ottoman empire ; Uiey are 
supported entirely by their cattle, which consist in camels, sheep, and goats ; and kx^ge 
in tents, which they transport from one place to another, according as the season and 
conveniency of pasture suits : in winter they encamp, along the Euphrates, on the side 
of Mesopotamia and Natolia ; and the summer heats invite them to the refreshing valliea 
enclosed by the Armenian mountains towards the rise of the Euphrates and Tigris. 

The second body of Turkmans, called eastern Turkmans, also subsist by their cattle 
or agriculture, according to the different districts they are found in ; the winter season, 
they pass in the towns and villages in the neighbourhood of the Amu and the 
Caspian Sea j and in summer they encamp wheresoever they meet with good pasturage 
and water. 
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Tlierc are twenty provinces in this country of Charassm. That of Burma is to the 
east of the city of Uasir, towards the frontiers of the Grand Boucharie. This province 
is very fertile, populous, and produces the most delicious melons of all the Charassm. 
That of Gordisch is between the Pischga and the Knmkant ; and as this province is( 
watered by the river Amu, it is one of the most fruitful and best cultivated parts of the 
Charassm. 

i The Chorasan is beyond contradiction the finest, richest, and most fruitful province^ 
of all Persia ; but having mentioned it already, I shall only add here, that as the cli- 
mate of this country is excellent, and the most temperate of any in this empire, nothing 
in these parts can equal the fertility of its soil ; all sorts of exquisite fruits, cattle,^ com, 
wine, and silk thrive here to a miracle : mines of gold, silver, and precious stones are 
not wanting ; and, in fine, all that can render a place rich and agreeable this province 
abundantly possesses. 

The city of Mesclied, or Meschet, situated on a little river which falls into the 
Kurgan, was once in a very flourishing condition, by tlie many considerable manufac- 
tures of gold and silver brocades, with other stufis, settled here. The earthenware of 
this place was also very much esteemed, besides which a great trade was carried on here 
in those beautiful silver-grey lamb-skins with curled wool, finer than silk itself: and it 
was in every respect a very rich, stately, and populous city, till the Usbeck Tartars 
plundered and lefl it in a miserable forlorn condition ; its adjacent parts are, however^ 
the most charming of any in the world, and produce in abundance all sorts of ex- 
quisite fruits and greens, as its neighbouring mountains^ do turquoises, and even 
rubies. 

Herat is at present' the finest and largest city of all this province, since the 
ruin of the last-mentioned, which was the capital ; it is rich, fair, and populous, and 
produces the handsomest carpets of all Persia ; here are also made several sorts of 
valuable stufis and brocades ; and in a word, this is the staple of almost all the com- 
merce carried on between Persia and India, as it lies in the route from Ispahan to Can- 
dabar. 

Astrabath is situated on a gulf of the Caspian Sea, being the capital of the province 
of that name, and passes for one of the finest cities in Persia, as it is large, well- 
built, rich, and very populous. Here are many fine fabrics of silk and woollen stuffi, 
more particularly of a sort of camlet that is vastly esteemed. The circumjacent Hmds 
are equally agreeable and fertile in every necessary of life, and the neighbouring 
mountains are all covered with forests of fruit-trees. The Gulf of Astrabath is about 
fifleen leagues from east to west, and four or five from north to south, but is only 
navigable for small vessels, because here is not more than ten or twelve feet water at its 
entrance to the Caspian Sea, but it is of great convenience to this city, by means of tlie 
communication it has with all the Persism cities seated on that sea. 

Mankiselak is a small town in the country of Charassm on the borders of the Caspian 
Sea, to the northward of the mouth of the southern arm of the Amu, and in itself is but 
trifling, as it does not contain at utmost above seven hundred miserable cots ; but its 
port is excellent, and the only one in this sea ; it is spacious, secure, deep, and if it was 
in other hands, would make trade soon flourish. 

Urgens, the capital of Charassm, is situated in a large plain, to the north of the river 
Amu, about twenty-five German leagues from the eastern border of the Caspian Sea* 
This city was once very considerable, but since it became subject to the Tartars, and 
the Amu, that run at the foot of its wails, has taken another course, it is fallen greatly to 
decay. 

Turkestan is about seventy leagues long, and «s many broad, having several good dis* 
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tricts of land on the side of the river Jemba, and towards the mountains which divide 
this province from those of the Calmoucks ; but the inhabitants make no advantage <^ 
it, as rapine is their only occupation, and few among them liave any fixed habitation, 
but live m tents, towards the frontiers of the Calmoucks and the aforesaid river, that 
they- may be within reach of benefiting themselves by any occasions th^t shall ofier for 
pillage or plunder ; anc^ th^ go to sell the slaves they make in these excursions either 
to the Charassm :€»>^r^d*^ucharie, where they always find Persian or Armenian, and 
sometimes Indiao purclmsers. 




Of the Caspian Sea. 



h but a littJe while since we have had any true knowledge of the Masanderan or 
faispian Sea, which the Persians call Kulsum. It is beyond dispute the greatest lake in the 
universe, being situated between the thirty-seventh and forty-seventh degrees of kltitude, 
and the seventy-seventh and eighty-third degrees of longitude ; its waters are extremely 
salt, except towards its shores, where they are freshened by the rivers running in, and it 
abounds with sturgeons, salmons, salmon trout, &c, all which fish come in the spring to 
seek the mouths of the firesh water rivers; and.it is incredible what a quantity are- 
yearly tak^n at this season; here are also carp and bream, which is something particular 
m a sea^ ^whose water is naturally salt ; and here is also the white fish, called by the Ru§- 
aians BieThiga, which is peculiar to this and the Black Sea ; and for this reason some 
pretend that these two seas have a subterraneous communication. All these sorts of 
fish are much larger and fetter than elsewhere, especially the white fish, which have been 
taken twenty feet long ; they have some resemblance to a pike, with the taste of a stur- 
geon. The Caspian has neither flux nor reflux ; and the only port is Baku, in the pro- 
vince of Schivan, on all its western coast, and this solely for small vessels ; though tnere 
is a good road at Terki, where the vessels ride in safety, between the Isle of Zezen and 
the land. On the eastern coast is the port of Mankischlak in the Chorasan^ which 
is excellent, and the only one found in this sea ; but being unhappily in the hands of 
the Tartars, with all this eastern coast, it is of very little use. 

Of the CosackSj or Cosaques. 

The Cosacks are now divided into three branches, and the Russians, on whom they 
depend, call their country the Ukraine, which is in that language, seated on the frontiers, 
because it effectually makes a frontier between Russia, Pciland, Little Tartary, and 
Turkey, being to the westward of the Boristhenes. As tins country is an entire plain 
interspersed with fine rivers, and agreeable forests, it must be supposed to be extremely 
fruitful ; as it is in effect, and produces all sorts of grain and pulse, tobacco, wax, and 
boney, in such abundance, that it supplies a great part of Russia with it. The pasturage 
here is so excellent, that the cattle surpass all othera of Europe in size ; the Muscovite 
beef that I have seen, has always been very small, though I think firtter, and superior in 
quality to any other. The rivers are stocked with exceflent fishi, and game is foond here 
in such quantities, that this country only wants a communication with the sea, to be one 
of the richest states in that part ot the globe. 
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The Don Coaacks, who o6cupy, on the banks of the river mih this Russian name^ a 
number, of towns and villagesi do not extend themselves far within land, as there is a 
want of good water in many parts, and no wood } they live on their catties' produce and 
agricidture, without forgetting however to live at the expence of others, whenever occa- 
sions present. 

The Cosacks of the River Jaicks took possession of its southern border, when the 
Tartarian power began to decline there ; and when the Russians seized the kingdom of 
Astracan, the Cosacks voluntarily submitted to their dominion. These people live by 
agriculturie, fishing, and the produce of their cattle, with what booty tney can make* 
1 his river at present separates Russia from the estates of Contaisch, and its banks are 
so fruitful, that however little the earth be cultivated, it abundantly produces every ne- 
cessary of life. It is also extremely full of fish ; and ii^ is asserted, that in the spring, so 
great a quantity come here from the Caspian Sea, to seek fresh water, as almost to stop 
its course, and may be taken with the bare hand, with the roes of which prodigious 
shoals, caught in this river and neighbourhood, so much caviar is made and exported ta 
all Europe. 

The Tartars of Nagai subsist by their hunting, fishing, and cattle, being subject to the 
Russians ever since their taking the kingdom of Astracan, which the others possessed 
before; the capital of the same name is seated on the frontiers of Asia and Europe, and 
by this convenient situation invites a large number of Armenians, Indians, Persians, Ma^ 
hometans, Tartars, Calmoucks, Georgians, and Muscovites, to form a considerable trade 
here. 

The Volga is one of the largest rivers in^he world, and traverses almost all Russia; 
It abounds, with all sorts of fish, and its borders spontaneously produce^most species of 
pulse and herbs without any labour or cultivation. 

The Calmoucks are part of the Pa^an Taitars, descended from the Mogoules, and de* 
sirous of being still called so ; they inhabit the finest and most considerable part of 
Tartary. The best iron of all Russia,, and it is probable of the whole world, known iu 
that country by the name of Siberian iron, comes from the mountains of Aigles, that 
separate Russia from Siberia ; which metal is melted and wrought with the same ease as 
copper, and tliere are cannons made of it, nothing inferior to those of brass, either ia 
beauty or goodness. These people carry on no trade, except by way of barter for 
cattle, and are harmless and inoffensive, if not molested, as has been before observed* 
The Oby and Orn, large rivers in this country, are full of fish, and most of their borders 
very fertile in every desirable product. 

Of the general Commerce of the East Indies. 

m 

I 

The East Indies commence where the king^m of Persia ends, being separated fronh it 
by along chain of mountains, and the River Indus^ whose name they have taken, and 
which on issuing from Mount Taurus, where it rises j takes its course towards the nor* 
f hern parts of India, as the Ganges, which flows from the same mountain^ does towards 
the south, both' faHing at lasrt into the Indian Ocean ; the first into the gulf bearing iCi 
name, and the other into that called Bengid. This vast r^on oi Asia is called the 
East Indies, from its advanced situation towards that part of the heavens, more than any 
etlier country yet known ; as America is in the same manner distinguished by the de- 
nomination of the West In^es, on accotmt of its lying more west than any other district 
«f the habitable globe. . * 
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East India is commonly divided into that on this side of, and that beyond, the 
Ganges ; the first part comprehends the empire of the Great Mogul, the kingdoms of 
Decan, Narsinga, Canara, tht Pescherie, or fishing coast, that of Coromandel, Besnagar^' 
and Orixa. The other includes the kingdoms of Bengal, Aracan, Pegu, Siam, Maiacot^ 
Camboya, Ciampa, Cochinchina, Brama, Jangomea, China, and others less considerable; 

Both these parts have their isles, though those appertaining to that beyond the 
Ganges, are larger and much more considerable for their trade than the other, as will be 
explained hereafter, when their description falls in course ; and I shall now begin with 
that of the Great MoguPs dominions, being the first that present themselves on quitting^ 
the Persian Sea, to enter the Indian Ocean. 



Of Indostan^ or the Empire of the Great Mogul. 

The empire of this Prince comprehends a vast extent of coasts in the Indian Sea, and 
stretches very far within land, so that he possesses the greatest part of the Indian terra 
firma. 

The kingdom of Bengal once belonged to him by conquest, and of which he still 
retains a share, though the Moorish Rajas, or governors, to whose custody he trusted it% 
have revolted, divided the other part among ^emselves, and thereby deprived the £m<«^ 
peror of one of his richest provinces, and the most convenient for trade ; for which he 
IS however in some sort indemnified by the sovereignty, which he has always pre- 
served, and by the acquisition of the kingdoms of Decan, Cachemir, Breampour, and 
Maliquo, which he has added to his dominions. 

Indostan is in general so fertile in all that can contribute to the conveniency of lifet 
that it might very commodiously pass without any foreign trade, and not only comfinf;- 
ably, but very deliciously subsist on its own abundance ; yet the greatest part of the in- 
habitants, particularly those called Banians, are so addicted to commerce, and under* 
stand it so well, that it is nothing surprising to see them maintain so considerable a <me 
on all the coasts of this empire, and even to Agra its capital. 

The European trafiic with the Mogul's dominions consists principally in gold and 
silver coin, leather, spice, elephants, &c. brought here from Japan, China, Moluccu» 
and Ceylon % pewter, cloths, &c. imported from Eiurope, and horses from (lie Usbecka 
and Persia. 

OF GUSURATE. 

Of all the kingdoms which compose Indostan, there are none that have more consi» 
^erable ports, or where greater trade is carried on, than this of Gusurate, called also by 
some the Kingdom of Cambaye, from one of its most important cities, distinguished by 
the appellation of the Indian Cairo. This territory is almost totally maritime, forming a 
peninsula, that stretches out between the gulfs of India and Cambaye, containing more 
than an hundred and ^twenty leagues of coast. 

It is in this extent that Cambaye and Surat are situated j the two cities, especially the 
last, the most celebrated in India, for the trade which the Europeans carry on there, or 
that the native merchants maintain from Java, Sumatra, to the Levant, Aden, Mocha^ 
and Mecca, on the Red Sea, and to Bender* Abassi, in tlMS Persian Gulf, m cotton clot^ 
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counterpanes, carpets, embroidered hangings, rock crystal, granates, hyacintba^ ame«* 
thists turquoises, choice drugs, medicinal herbs, dying woods, perfumes, excellent 
indigo, cultivated and made at Amadabat, the capital of the kingdom, and at Sirches, 
camphire, tobacco, brimstone, turbith, galanga, nard, lapis lazuli, assafcetida, borax, 
scamony, benzoin, pepper, cummin, ginger, mirabolans, silks of their manu&cturingy 
corn, salt, oil, and butter. 

Their returns from Aden, are gold and silver coin, coral, ambergris, misseit, a drug 
for dying and colouring, and the best opium of all the East From Persia they extract 
brocades, and other silk stufis, velvets, camlets, pearls, almonds, raisins, nuts, dates, and 
particularly rose-water, of which tliey are very foud, and which they transport to many 
parts of India. 

The Europeans, and other nations, furnish this and the other territories of the Great 
Mogul with pewter, vermilion, all sorts of cloth, ivory, sandal wood ; and there are. 
seen in their ports and principal cities, not only English, French, Dutch, and Portu- 
guese, but also Jews, Turks, Persians, Arabians, and merchants of all the cities in India,, 
except Chinese and Japonese. 1 shall treat of the trade of all the cities at large, after L. 
have said something of that of Amadabath, capital of the kingdom, and some others 
within land.. . 

Amadabath, one of the largest cities in the Mogul empire, is seated within eighteen 
leagues of Cambaye, and forty-five of Sui*at, on a uttle river which &lls into the Indus. 
Its commerce is equally flourishing both at home and abroad, sending yearlv larg^ 
caiavans to Agra, and transporting to Surat, Cambaye, and Brochia, its manuractured ^ 
atufis, and other merchandizes : the products of the country are brought there in return 
in their caravans^ 

It is reckoned there are twenty-five great towns, and above three thousand smaH ones • 
of the jurisdiction of this city, whose inhabitants are almost all employed in working, for 
the &brics ; of which the principal ones are of silk or cotton, pure or mixed with one 
another, being a; species of goods peculiar to the country, such as tulbandes, allegais, at* 
telasses, bafietas, and chites; here are also made brocades, gold and silver stuffir, . 
damasks, sattins, taiieties, and velvets of all colours, alcatifi^ or carpets, with gold, 
silver, silk, or stuff grounds ; in fine, all sorts of cotton cloth, white or painted, which 
in fineness, beauty of designs, and vivacity of colours, do not yield to any in the Indies. 

The greatest,.or at least the best and most beautiful part of these manu&ctures ar^ 
destined for Surat ; the Banians, who transact almost all the business of this last place, 
and are here as brokers to the European merchants, having their factors on the spot, . 
who buy up the goods as soon as made, or being the undertakers themselves, have artifi<r 
cers to work for them. The products of the country are indigo, which is cultivated and 
prepared abundantly in the territory of this capital, particularly at Sirches, which^ . 
though but a small town, has acquired great reputation by their perfect ordering jof this 
drug, sugar candy, and sugars, all sorts of sweet-meats, cummin, honey, lack, opium, 
borax, ginger dry and candied, mirabolans, saltpetre, sal ammoniac, ambergris, musk^ 
and diamonds ; but these three last commodities are brought from. abroad, and resold to 
foreign merchants. It is here that the English and Dutch have their linens stained, and 
their saltpetre refined ; and it is from this city that all the blue cloths come, which 
ajre sent, to Persia, Arabia, to the kingdom of the Abyssines, the Red Sea, the - 
coast of Melinda, Mosambique, Madagascar, Java, Sumatra, Macassar, ^d the Mp« 
Iqcca Islands. 

Brochia, a lar^e city in the kin^om of Gusurate,- seated twelve leagues to the north 
of Surat, on a nver which at eight leagues distance discharges itself into the sea at 
two openings, is reckoned, both among the maritime and inland cities. Here^ 
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and in eighty villages under its jurisdiction, are made cotton cloths, that are al- 
ways placed among the number of the fincj^t and most beautiful of all India. The fiitj- 
tones which the Riglish and Dutch have here are veiy ancient, and some of the firiit 
that thege two nations established on this coast. • , * 

Bisantagar is almost in the middle of the kingdom, where a great deal of cloth and 
thread are made for transportation. And, 

Pettan is celebrated for its manufactures, which consist in silk stuffi, cotton cloths, 
tulbandes, allegais, and some other such like fabrics, that are also made at Amadabath, 
Brodera, Goga, Chist, Pour, Nariaath, Vasset, and som? other places ; and it is from 
them that the Banians extract abundance of those commodities, which the Europeans 
make a part of tlieir ships' cargoes. 

OF CAMBAYE. 



The trade of this city is very considerable, and only yields to Surat, which it formerlT 
surpassed, till the latter had reaped the advantage of the decay of that of Goa, and of 
the ruin of the Portuguese trade there. 

It is seated at the mouth pf ^he river Carari, at the bottom of the gvlf, to whidi Ij 
gives immC;^ sixteen, leagues, from Brachai', and thirty from Surat ; the En^ljsh and Duteh 
nave lodges here, on account of its proximity to the last, where their prmcipal traife' of 
the Grand Mogul's dominions is transacted, and where they have their fectories settles); 
which may be almost regarded aa the second in point of importance, among those ^qr 
have in India. 

. Tl^he najtivesof the place^ more especially the Baniang, addict th^m^elves to tjfadc* 
and carry on one commonly to Diu, Goa,. Cochin, Achem, B^tavia, Bantam, the coast of 
Coromandel, that oif Ben^, Persia, and the Red Sea, where they send thc^ shi^s^ bnt 
generally with Dutch puots, hired with a considerable salary of the compamr ; aiid 
though the remks of these goods to all the afi)resaid pUce^, is a considerable ocgect of 
their commerce, yet it is nothing in comparison with that which they transact wiA 
strangers, who yearly arrive at Cambaye ; there being hardly any nation of India, £b(>m 
whence both merchants and ships are not seen here ; as also from Mosambique, Me- 
linda, Arabia, and the Persian Gulf. The Europeans besides send here every monspori 
a good many vessels, whose ladings consist more in reals, rix-dollars, ducats, and sequios, 
than nierchandize ; gold and silver being the best cargo that a ship can bring to th£i 
coast, except spice, which the inhabitants here and at Gusurate cannot be without. 

TTie principal goods exported from Cambayc are very fine cotton cloths, m as good 
esteem as those from Bengal and Coromandel, canvas, many sorts of silk stufi^ tul« 
bandes, sashes, carpets, cloth of gold, counterpanes of silk and cottoo^ stitched or em- 
broidered, quflts, bed furniture, &c« elbow diairs, tables, and- other household situft, 
indigo, saltpetre, borax, opium, cumorin, ginger, rhubarb, mirabolans, many other exr 
celleiit drugs, sugar, oil, and butter, without reckoning several sorts of precious stones, 
found at Gisurate, or that are brought here from elsewhere. A great many excellent 
works in agate are also performed here, which do not in any manner yield to those of 
Europe, either in beauty or perfection. 

The major part of me n^erchandizes, of which, the. JEuropeang make the greatcrt 
purchases,, are not those of which their homeward-bound cargoes are composrcd, but they 
serve for traiSc to other parts of India, to exchange against various commodities that 
may suit their owners j and the same may be said of grain, fruit, pulse, aa* wheat, ricfe,* 
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The Turks of Aden and Mocha, also send an annual ship to Surat, uhose cargo in 
for account of the Grand Signor. And it is at this place that the English and Dutch 
commonly make their ladings for Persia, the Red Sea, and Arabia Felix ; and here also 
the Persian merchants embark with their goods for the same places, on which they 
make great profits. 

Very considerable negociations are made from hence and some other parts of India, 
by way of exchange, and I shall therefore mention the premiums they are commonly 
agreed at, with this remark, that they are not so fixed, but that they occasionally rise 
and fall, as in Europe. 

The exchange from Labor to Sarat is generally from 7 to 7 V per cent. 

From Janabat and Agra 4 to 5. 

From Amadabath 1 to 1-i-. 

From Bengal, Patna, Casembasar, and Ougli, 8 to 9. 

From Golconda, and the neighbouring parts, 5 to 6. 

And for Goa, 4 per cent. 

OF AGRA. 



Before I quit the Mogul's empire, it is proper I should take notice of this city, whicll 
is its capital, and the centre of its trade. 

It is situated in 28° on this side of the line, on the river Gemini, or Gemma, which 
falls into the Ganges. 

The number of its meidans, where the public markets are kept for all sorts of pro- 
visions ; of its covered bazars, where each merchant and artificer have their shops and 
quarters, of which some are half a quarter of a league long ; and that of its caravan- 
seras, above eighty in number, suffices to demonstrate both the greatness of its extent, 
and the importance of the commerce carried on here by foreigners and its inhabitants } 
which is maintained by several caravans fi-om Amadabath, Surat, and other places, com* 
monly composed of four or five hundred camels, and by which conveyance the English^ 
French, Dutch, Moors, Turks, Arabians, Persians, and other nations, send their mer^ 
chandizes to, and receive others from, this capital, as may suit their business. 

Besides the indigo of this city, which is the best in the world, a large quantity of silk 
stuffs and linens are exported ; those latter principally to the west and north ; and it is 
here that all the merchandizes of Boutan and Tartary are brought, and where the mer- 
chants of the interior parts of Indostan also come. 

Daman, Ba9aim, Diu, and Chaoul, are four maritime places in flie kingdom of Gusu- 
rate ; but all tour appertaining to tha Portuguese ; they also were masters of Bombay, 
between Daman and Chaoul, but yielded it up to the English in the year 1662, in ra- 
vour of the marriage between King Charles II. and Catharine Infanta of Portugal. It is 
a very good port, and as secure a one as any on the coast. 

Daman is seated on the peninsula, on this side the Ganges, and on the Gulf of Cambaye, 
between Surat and Ba9aim, from which it is equally distant ; its situation, and the good- 
ness of its fortress, as also the importance of tlic trade carried on here, make the Por- 
tuguese regard it better than anv other place they have remaining in India, althoughr 
the business of Ba9aim hardly yields to this ; yet that of both the one and the other, as 
well as of Diu, is considerably decayed, since the English, Dutch, and other nations of 
Europe, have brought Surat into such reputation ; and the Portuguese lost, as one may 
say, the empire of India, of which they had possession for an age. 
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Diu, which has the reputation of being impregnable, has always been, and still is, the 
strongest place the Portuguese have in these parts ; it was here that they formerly ke[)t 
their fleets ; and it was tdso here that the Moorish vessels were visited, and took their 
passports to secure their commerce ; so that there was no place from whence the King 
of Portugal drew a greater revenue, either by the custom-house duties, or the produce of 
the visits and passports. 

Of the Trade of Lassa^ or Boutan, and ChaouL 

Boutan, an Indian kingdom, bordering on the states of the Grand Mogul, is a coun- 
try very little known ; though there is a caravan of merchants, who yearly set out from 
Patna, the greatest city of Bengal, at the end of December. The caravan arrives in 
eight days at Gorrochepour, the last city of the Mogul, where the merchants take pro- 
visions tor the remaining part of their journey ; from thence to the foot of the Naugro- 
cel mountains, is eight or nine days' painful travel, which mountains are eight or ten 
days getting over ; and as they are vqtw rugged, the inhabitants, who retire here, and 
are half savages, come to offer themselves to passengers, for the carriage of them and 
their merchandize to the foot of the descent. The provisions and goods are laden on 
CfKen, which carry about an hundred and fifty pounds weight ; and the men pass, seated 
on a sort of cushion, which these poor people nx on their backs, and three women com- 
monly relieve one another in carrying a man this little journey ; on leaving the moun- 
tains there are oxen, camels, horses, and even palanquins, for those who choose them, 
which travellers do not quit till their arrival at jBoutan. 

A very great trade in musk is carried on in all the countr}' of Boutan ; and it is 
here also, where the finest rhubarb is found ; here likewise grows the semen contra 
vermis, or wormseed, and the country abounds greatly in martens, so that very fine 
furs are to be procured here, but little gold is to be met with in the whole kingdom ; 
apd that which is here is brought from abroad by the merchants who come to trade. 
In regard to silver, it is believed here are some mines, and that it is from the products 
of the country, that the King of Boutan stamps his coin, which is of the same weight 
and value as the rupees, of an octagon shape, with characters that are neither Indian 
nor Chinese. 

Their sole manufactures are coarse hempen or cotton linens, with which they clothe 
themselves in summer ; and ill made cloth, hardly better than felt, serves for their 
winter clothing. 

Chaoul, or Chaul, is a city, as I just now mentioned, belonging to the Portuguese, 
which on their arrival, and Indian conquest, the^ took from the iCing of Decan ; its 
trade is very considerable, but much less than it has been formerly -, it is, above all, 
famous for its silks and silken manufactures, with which it almost entirely furnishes Goa, 
as well as a great part of India. 

. A great many China ships come here, with the products of that country, and take 
spices, which turn to a good account. The other fabrics carried on here, are all sprts 
M varnish after the Chinese manner, and divers works of lack of all colours, which 
nearly approach in goodness to those of China. Here are also plenty of oxen and cows; 
all sorts of fi'uit, and the other products of the earth, except grapes, walnuts, and 
chesnuts^ 

2 £2 
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Of tht Commerce of the Coasts of India and Malabof. 

That extent of coast, which runs from the frontiers of Gusunte to Cape Coroottn^ 
are called the Tndian coasts, in which are found the kingdoms of Decan, Cunoaiiy 
Canara, Malabar, which alone contains at least eight or ten, and among them Cananor^ 
Calicut, Cranganor, Cochin, Porca or Porcati, Calicoulang and Coulan. Of all which 
coasts the Portuguese were for a long time masters, it being from hence that they began 
their discoveries and conquests in the East Indies ; as Calicut was the first city where 
they landed, and Cananor the place where they built their first fbrtificatiOB, which was 
followed by others almost in every maritime city of those little states ; but when • tlieir 
aiSairs began to fall into decay in the east, they abandoned and razed that part of 
them which they deemed inde^nsible against the Dutch, who drove them out of tb6 
best, and among them Cochin and Cranganor, which tiiese latter took in 1661, th6 
Portuguese having only been able to save Goa, and a few other obscure places. 

Decan is the first kingdom on this coast after that of Gusurate, which fat e lon^ time 
was a province of the Mogul empire, as well as the other, though at present it is otdjr* 
tributary. Its sea-ports, where some ti*ade is transacted, are Geytapour, Rajapour^ 
Carapat^r, Pabul, and Sifardan, which consists in silk stu£^, and cotton cloths sent bgr 
sea to Surat, or what the inhabitants of Decan transport by land into the territoriea w^ 
the Mogul, those of Golconda, and as far as Coromandel ; and in this kingdom it is^ 
where pepper is first met with. 

Rajapour is a city built in the lands of Sevagy, thait famous rebel, who for a long time 
busied all the forces of the Great Mogul, and the King of Visapour his master. It is 
about twenty leagues from Goa, and produces saltpetre, linens, but above all pepper^ 
which is gathered liere in abundance. 

Balagate, a kingdom of Asia, on the Indian peninsula on this side the Ganges, makes 
a part of that of Decan, and produces a quantity of silk and cotton ; here also is found 
excellent lack, as good as that of Pegu, areque, rice, betel, in which the • EuropeoAS 
drive a considerable trade. The diamonds extracted from that which the Portuguese 
call the Old Mine are very much esteemed, especially those to which they have gtven 
the name of Nayffex, or dwarf points, because they are naturally brillianted : here are 
also amethysts, chrisolites, and those stones which the lapidaries call hematites. 

Cuncan, which some make a kingdom of itself, and others place among the provinces 
of Decan, is noted for the city of Goa seated in it, besides which it has also four others^ 
viz. Visapour, Saliapour, Paranda, and Wingurla, where some traffic is established, in 
all things similar to that of Decan. 

Goa is the capital of what the Portuguese possess in India, taken from the King ef 
Decan in 1520, by Alphonso Albuquerque, and continued ever since in their possession^ 
as they have always successfully defended it against the most formidable powers of this, 
part of India, and still guard it with an extreme great jealousy gainst tne enterprises 
of the Dutch, who having taken from them almost all their otner places, found this at 
least as convenient for the trade of Surat, as all those they possess on the coasts of India 
and Malabar. This famous city is seated in fifteen degrees six minutes latitude, in an 
isle which the rivers Mandoua and Guani form at their entrance, and is the residence of 
a viceroy, who had formerly five large governments under his jurisdiction, viz. those of 
Mosambique, Mascate, Ormus, Ceylon, and Malacca ; at present his authority hardly 
extends beyond Goa, and the commerce which the Portuguese carry on to India is 
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iiearly reduced to that of this city ; and even this is so trifling, that one merchant tole- 
rably rich, and in credit, might with one ship only maintain it to Lisbon and India. 

So that Goa no longer supports its ancient reputation, the Banians, who formerly 
carried on all the trade, being moved to Surat, and by their retreat having completed 
the ruin of that little commerce which had escaped the enterprises of the Dutch, the 
cruizes of the Mdabar pirates, and, if one may be permitted to say so, the slotfafiilness 
and indolence of the Portuguese themselves i among whom, for a long time past, have 
not been found such valiant men, as, under the Gamas and Albuquerques, liad made 
aU Asia to tremble ; nor those able and enterprising merchants, who. hsui carried their 
commerce as far as the arctic circle. 

Those traders who still remain at Goa, continue to lade some cargoes for Persia, 
Pegu, Manillas, and Macao; but besides that the ships' ladings commonly belong 
entirely to the Indian merchants, there is hardly a Portuguese rich enough to purchase 
m cargo of two thousand pounds' value, insomuch that in all India they scarce trade for 
fifteen thousand pounds. 

Their best returns are those from Mosambique, although very much diminished, either 
by the loss of Mombaze and Pate, on the coast of Melinda to the Arabians, or because 
tiie negroes do not bring gold or ambergris here in such quantities as formerly, 
through fear of the said Arabians, who ravage all the neighbouring country. 

The little gold which the Portuguese draw from Mosambique, is disposed of at Diu 
and Goa, from whence it seldom goes out again, being here converted into a coin no- 
minated after St. Thomas, and worth about 5s. 6d. sterling. 

It is commonly believed that what has completed tlie ruin of the Portuguese trade in 
India, which, with the places they still possess there, might yet revive, is each Gover- 
nor's interesting himself by a sh&re in the commerce of the place he commands at } and 
that merchants, no longer enjoying the liberty they once did, dare not undertake 
any thing considerable in it. 

There is, however, a tribunal established at Goa, to judge and determine the afiairs 
of a company, which fbr a large sum obtained some years ago an exclusive grant of the 
trade from Mosambique, Monbaz, Macao, and other places in India, appertaining to 
the crown of Portugal, though I am ignorant how it prospers, and it is to be doubted 
whether the said association nas not done more harm than good to this capital of the 
Portuguese in the Indies ; it is, however, from hence only that this nation are permitted 
to lade for Bengal and China. 

Baticala, the metropolis of a little Asiatic kingdom in the peninsula on this side the 
Ganges, to which it has given its name, carri^ on a very considerable trade, almost 
all transacted by Jews ; it consists principally in rice, which produces here two crops 
yearly, distinguished by no less than four dinerent sorts, of wnich the first and best is 
called Gracateli ; the second Jambucal ; the third Canacar ; and the fourth JPacharel, 
each of a di&rent value, according to its quality. The other commodities of this 
place are, powdered sugar, miraboTans, and sweet-meats of all sorts. Tlie rice and 
sugar are exported by the ships from Ormus ; and the Mirabolans are sent to Persia and 
Arabia : a large quantity ox copper also finds vent here for the making money, and 
kitchen furniture. 



^ 
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OF MALABAR. 



I have before observed that all this part of India, which from a common name 10 
called Malabar, is divided into sevend small states, with the title of kingdoms, which 
tliey almost all bear, though they have particular names to distinguish them ; of which 
I shall give some account, or at least of their chief trading cities, wliere the Europeans 
have settlements from Goa to Cape Comorin. 

The air is good on all the coast of Malabar, and there is hardly a country in Asia 
more fertile ; the black and white rice, which makes a part of its trade and probably 
the most considerable one, is gathered here, as above-mentioned, twice a year ; andf, 
besides a quantity of excellent fruits, which serve for the shipping's refreshment, here 
may be laden a quantity of cardamoms, cinnamon, betel, white areque, and red for 
dying ; but above all pepper, of which vast parcels are annually exported. 

There arc several other parts in India where this last commodity is produced, but it 
no where grows in greater abundance, or of a better quality than on this coast, from 
Visapour to Cape Comorin ; the largest berry comes from Visapour and Canai'a ; all 
other places producing the grain of a lesser size, though these are most esteemed by 
the Indians, who come here to supply themselves with it. 

The cardamoms are gathered in the kingdom of Cananor, on a mountain six or seven 
leagues from the sea, which it is believed is the only spot in the world where* they are 
fbimd ; a few of them arc transported to Europe for medicinal uses, and the rest to 
India, Persia, and Arabia ; where the rice is never thouglit good, till seasoned with 
tJiis agreeable spice. 

The cinnamon is not near so good as that of Ceylon, and but little of it lefl, since 
the Dutch rooted up what grew at Cochin ; and the betel is only proper for the east. 

Mirzeou, is the first place of the kingdom of Canara, near the frontiers of that of 
Visapour, about eighteen leagues to the south of Goa ; the Portuguese had here one 
of their most .ancient fortifications, but the Canarins took it from them in 1662, after 
a defence which neither did honour to the besiegers or besieged. 

Mangalor, which is eighteen leagues from Bilipatan, and Bacanor nine leagues from 
hence, are the two principal places of Canara, as well for trade as the goodness of their 
ports. Pepper, and black and white rice, ai'e the chief merchandizes exported from 
these two cities, the trade of this commodity being so great at Mangalor, as to lade 
fifty or sixty vessels with it yearly. 

Onor is a small kingdom of Bisnagar, where the Portuguese have a fiictory, and 
purchase almost all the pepper gathered here, which has the reputation of producing 
the best and heaviest in all India. Here may be shipped off about eight thousand 
quintals yearl}'^, bought of the King of Baticala, who is also sovereign here, and must 
be paid for six months before the crop, otherwise the factors will return without it. A 
quantity of rice is also extracted from hence for several parts of Ind;ia. 

Cananor is one of the largest kingdoms of Malabar, and though it yields to Calicut 
in extent, it generally exceeds it in trade and number of inhabitants. Its principal 
maritime places are Balipatam, Trampatan, and Cananor the capital, to whicli it has 
given name. The Portuguese for a long time preserved here the first fort they built in 
India, but lost it with Cochin in 1662 ; from which time the Dutch who took it, re* 
luaincd in a manner masters of the trade of this part of Malabar, which has not less 
than twenty-five leagues of coast 
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The goods extracted from hence are, sugar, pepper, ginger, cardamoms, areque, 
elephants' teeth, cassia, honey, and ambergris, found at Cape Comorin. Here is 
some trade carried on in jewels, as granate, sapphires, hyacinths, rubies, topasses, and 
particularly a stone nominated among the Europeans from the place of its produce, Ca- 
nanor stone, of some use in medicine with tlie French. It is asserted, that upwards of 
two hundred vessels come here yearly ; and though a considerable trade is carried on in 
the above-mentioned commodities, it is certain that rice, in which this kingdom so much 
abounds, is the chief lading of them. 

Caola is a village one league to the southward of Cananor, where very fine linens are 
made ; but a little farther Tramapatan, renowned also for its bazar, merchants, and 
linen. 

■ Bilapatam is a city of Cananor, where the greatest pepper trade is carried on ; it is 
large, and inhabited by rich Mahometan merchants, being seated on a small river, 
three miles from the sea. The English have a settlement here, and lade a chief part of 
the pepper they send to Europe. 

Tilichery, called by the French Tilceri, is four leagues from the last-mentioned place,, 
three from Cananor, though Mr. Eachard puts it down tliirty miles, and only one from 
Tramapatan. The English have a fort here, and Prince Onitri gave the French per- 
mission in 1670 to translate their factory from ' Bilapatam here. Its trade is the same as 
that of the above-mentioned neighbouring places, with the addition, that here is found 
some Sanders, and from this kingdom is shipped a great deal of pepper for Persia, Bas- 
sora, Mocha, and Mascati, at which places the smallest grain is in the greatest esteem. 

Calicut, called formerly the empire of Samorin, is the largest of all the kingdoms on* 
this coast, and the title of Emperor, which all other princes give to its sovereign, seems 
to acknowledge a superiority ; yet, in reality, all the petty kings of this part of India, 
are wholly independent one of another. 

Tliis kingdom extends from Pudepattan river to that of Cranganor, being about 
thirty leagues of coast, and was once a place of the greatest trade in India, as well on 
account of the resort here of foreign merchants, as for the commerce and navigation 
that its ships maintained with the most celebrated cities of Asia : But first Goa, and 
afterwards JSurat, carried away the business from it ; besides, the coast being bad, and 
inundations very frequent, have not a little contributed to drive its quondam great trade 
from hence, though here still remains a tolerable one. 

The English, French, and Dutch have settlements here, and thojigh it be the capital 
of the Samorin empire, yet the court removed farther within land, and thereby oc- 
casioned a considerable diminution to the before decayed trade of this place ; its bazar 
Is nevertheless one of the handsomest of Malabar, it containing four or five streets always 
full of rich goods, of which the chief are pepper ; fine linens ; natural saltpetre, that 
wants but little purification, and which is found in plenty all over the kingdom, particu- 
larly on the side of Sirinpatan ; sanders ; excellent rice, which here, as well ag on all 
tlie rest of this coast, is not one of the least objects of trade. 

The sand of the sea shore on the coast of Calicut, especially at the river's-mouth, id- 
found mixed with grains of pure gold, by which many poor people fintl a comfortable 
subsistence, though the grains are commonly very small. 

Tanor is the chief trading place of a very little kingdom, from which it is denominated,, 
and whose king, though his dominions are hardly ten leagues square, is as much a so-* 
vereign as the Emperor of Samorin himselfl 

This city, if it may be called so, is five leagues to the southward of Calicut ; it has 
only an open road without any river, and the inhabitants of its bazar are rich Maho- 
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m^tans ; this nation is at enmity with the Dutch, but strongly allied to the Portuguese^ 
and the French were well received by them in 1674. 

Cranganor, between Tanor and Cochin, is but a very small kingdom, where neverthe* 
less the Portuguese had a considerable fort, which was called Cranganor of the Portu- 
guese, to distinguish it from .the Cranganor of the Malabars : the Dutch took it in 1662. 

Cochin, another kingdom which commences where the last-mentioned ends, had two 
capitals distinguished like those of Cranganor, and Cochin of the Portuguese, and waa 
also taken by the Dutch in January 1667. 

Porco, Percatti, or Percats, come next ; and afterwards Calecoulang, and Coulafig, 
which are the last kingdoms of Malabar. The English and Dutch have their factories 
in the chief and best places ofthese petty kingdoms ; and the latter have forts at Coulang 
and Cochin, to secure the pepper ti*ade which is very considerable here, and which their 
vessels yearly lade in passing, continuing their route to Surat, Persia, and the Red Sea, 
where they dispose of the major part, in exchange for many rich merchandizes, that all 
these places produce, and which they bring afterwards to Batavia. 

The traffic of these six small kingdoms is but little different from that of the rest of 
Malabar, though there are, notwithstanding, some natural productions, that are peculiar 
to each of them, and not to be found in the others ; which in some measure varies the 
trade. In general the exports from hence are pepper, cardamoms, laque, ginger, tama- 
rinds, opium, ambergris, rice black and white, kisseri, and cayang, a species of pease^ 
Sanders, saltpetre, and linens of divers sorts, though neither so fine or well painted as 
those about Surat, of which I have already spoke ; nor those of Coromandel or Bengal^ 
of which I shall treat hereafter. 

Coulang is a kingdom in the peninsula of India, on the coast of Malabar, whose prin« 
cipal trade consists, like those before described, in pepper, which the European ships 
and Indian junks come here to lade ; and there is on the coast a fishery for pearls^ 
pretty considerable, which belongs to the king. 



Of the Coast of the Pescherie. 

This coast, properly that of Madura, called also the pearl coast, extends from Cape 
Camori, or Camorin, to Negapatan, or Negapatnam, being the first part of Coromandel. 
It has before it the isles of Manar and Ceylon, and it is in the straits, which separate 
them from the continent, that the pearl fishery is carried on. 

The inland parts of this country are arid and almost barren, where none of those ve- 
getables or admirable fruits are gathered that render life so commodious in all India ; 
except a little rice, hardly sufficient for the inhabitants ; so that it is only the pearl 
fishery that keeps the natives here. 

Tutucorin is deemed the capital of this coast, though less for its grandeur and beauty, 
than for the fishery of pearls carried on here, and because its inhabitants are the most 
expert in it ; those also of Calipatnam are in esteem, and these two towns furnish the 
greatest number of boats. The Portuguese settled here on their first arrival in India, 
and the Dutch took it from them in 1658, and have kept it ever since, sharing this ma- 
rine treasure with the sovereign of the country ; all the oysters taken being publicly sold 
as soon as the fishery is over. 
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Of the Coast of Coromandeh 

• 

This coast begins at the point of Negapatnam, where that of the Pescherie fends, and 
reaches to the river Nagund, and the city of Masulipatam \ though some give it a 
greater extent, and continue it to Bengal. ^ 

The trade carried on by the Europeans here is very considerable, where they have 
all great settlements, forts, and factories ; having been invited thereto by the goodness 
of this port and roads on this coast, which are the best in India, and are a great refuge 
to their ships, when during the bad monsoon, they are obliged to quit the coast of Gusu- 
rate and Malabar, as they cannot remain there in safety. 

The chief establishments which the Europeans have on this coast, are Madras, or Mad* 
draspatnam, PettepoUee, Connimeer, Metchlepatam, Visagapatam, and Maddapollam*. 
N. B. Patnam means a city in all the peninsula on this side the Ganges, belonging to the 
English ; Pondicherry, appertaining to the French ; Negapatnam, Nisipatan, otherwise 
Fortapouli, Teguenapatnam, Sadraspatnam, Masulipatnam, Datkeron, Bimilipatnam^ 
Nagueruantze, Conjemere, and Paliacate, possessed by the Dutch, and Tranquebar by 
the Danes. I might here introduce St. Thomas, as a Portuguese factory on this coast^. 
being the place where they transact their trade from Coromandel, but this nation, has na 
fbrtiHcation here^ as others have at the places afore-mentioned. 

Madras is seated in the latitude of thirteen degrees ten minutes, Mr. Charles 

Lockyer says thirty degrees north, and an hundred and two degrees thirty minutes of 

' east longitude ; and after the Dutch had shut the English out from Bantam, became the 

residence of one of the company's two presidents in these parts, and is now regarded as* 

the centre of its trade, either with Europe or India. 

From four to six ships is the common number that arrive here yearly, directly from 
Europe, and much the same in return, laden with the goods of the country, and those- 
collected from their other factories on this coast, or what their trade in India has 
brought here, which are silk stuffs, silk and cotton handkerchiefs, cotton in thread and 
wool, indigo \ all sorts of muslins and callicoes ; Masulipatnam chints, reckoned the 
most beautiful made in the Indies, and the most esteemed in Europe ; diamonds and: 
other precious stones from the mines of Golconda, &c. 

A trade is carried on from hence by the factory, to all parts eastward of the Cape of 
Good Hope, as to China, Manilla, Batavia, the coast of Java, Jahore, Malacca, Queda,. 
Pegu, Arracan, Bengal, Siam, and all the Coromandel coast, with Achen, Priaman, In- 
drapore, Bencoolen, Bengal, &c. though the China voyage is the most desirable one, oa 
account of the returns in gold and fine goods ; but the company having for some years 
past sent ships directly from England there, the advantages of a trade between that 
country and Madras are greatly diminished ; and that to the Manillas is of two sorts, 
the one carried on by the English merchants settled on the Coromandel coast, and the 
other by the traders of the same nation from Europe, but both must go under fbreieUi 
colours, those from hence under Irish, and those from thence under some Pagan, the- 
Spaniards admitting all nations whether from Europe or India, at the Manillas, in their 
own ships, and under their own colours, except the English and Dutch, who are denied, 
this privilege ; the latter for their attempts to take them, more particularly for their en- 
terprize against them in 1649 ; though the prohibition to tlie English is unmerited, at 
least for any thing I ever heard. 
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Few or none of our nation value themselves on the Irish Ensign to go there directly, 
this trade being regarded as illegal here, though permitted there, so that they are gene- 
rally supplied with our goods, by the other method open to them ; the goods sent from 
Madras there, are long cloths, or white cotton cloths, of seventy-two cobdes in length, 
and two and a quarter broad ; others of the same length and breadth much finer j the 
same species, common blues ; white common salempoures ; and the same blue j variotis 
sorts of percales, white and blue ; cotn^lBion cambayes of Madras, and Bengal ; mongon- 
pous, Bengal taffeties, of red and mixedicolours, sousies, common and fine belelaes, Mel- 
chapatan sattins, lampasses, and chiit*, or painted linens ; guerasses, and raw silk of 
Bengal. Besides which Indian comimdities, thq; English send a great many of the 
European ones ; such as camlets, cloths, ser^s, hats, worsted stockings, crystals, 
Flanders lace, perpctuanas, &c. and when a cargo is intended for the Manillas from 
Europe, some good Graves claret, and Nantes brandy in bottles should be added, as 
this finds an advantageous dispatch among our countrymen at Madras, or if carried on 
among the Spaniards at the PhiUippines. The commodities brought back to our said 
settlements on return of the voyages, are dollars, brimstone, leaf tobacco, &c. and some- 
times they touch at China in their way home, and there truck the merchandize they gat 
from the Spaniards against gold, as this leaves a great profit. 

But lately the gentlemen at Madras have sent their largest ships to Mocha, Persia, and 
Surat, with Bengal and China goods, calling at several ports on the Malabar coast in^ 
their way, especially at Calicut for pepper, cocoa nuts, coyr, cardamoms, nux vomica^ 
turmeric, coculus indi, &c. and rice is often a profitable commodity in Mocha and 
Persia, as I have before mentioned. 

A man with a fair character may easily find money here on his own personal security 
at bottomry, or respondentia, to what port soever he be bound, at the following rates^ 
yiz. 

To China 20 or 25 per cent. China and Persia 40 to 45. Bengal 16 to 18. Achen 
16 to 18. Batavia 20. Pegu 20 to 25. Batavia and Surat 35 to 40. Manilla 30 to 35. 
Surat 25 to 35. Surat and Persia 35 to 40. And Mocha 30 per cent. 

Pondicherry is seated in the territories of the Prince of Gingy, at twelve degrees of 
latitude, and an hundred and fourteen longitude, where the French have a very strong 
fortification, and well garrisoned, as we formerlv experienced to our cost ; their ware- 
houses here are large, and the goods with which they are commonly filled destined either 
for Europe, or the commerce of India, Persia, and the Red Sea, are collected less from 
Coromandel than from Bengal, Surat, and the coast of Malabar, where the French Com- 

Eany's ships go to lade them ; there is, notwithstanding, a quantity of cotton cloth made 
ere, and in its neighbourhood, both white and stained, with muslins, silk, &c. all which 
commodities they lade for Europe, and make their cargoes to consist of the same goods as 
the English. 

The Coromandel trade is one of* the most important to the Dutch of any they carry 
on in India, as may be judged from the great number of settlements which they have on 
this coast, and even in the capital of Golconda, of which I have above-mentioned the 
chief; although a few years preceding the end of the seventeenth century it was be- 
come a^ort of an expence instead of benefit to them, by the great and continual impo- 
sitions of tlie Moorish Rajas, which seemed not to be disapproved of by the King. 
This bad usage obliged them to arm for obtaining the satisfaction which they thought 
due : They took Masulipatnam, and by that obliged the King of Golconda not only to 
confirm their ancient iigreements, but to add those that were more advantageous ; and 
also to ascertain in a better manner the customs on imports and exports, which the 
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Rajas, who formed them of their own government, only levied according to their plea- 
sure^ or exacted in presents, near as much as the company could benefit themselves, on 
the goods they shipped or delivered there. 

Three of the most advantageous prerogatives that the Dutch now enjoy in the states 
of the King of Golconda are, first, that no merchant with whom the chief of the factory 
is in treaty about business, shall be molested either in person or effects, even for the 
King's affairs, till previously the company be satisfied in all their pretensions on the said 
merchant Secondly, that the weavers, painters, and other workmen employed by the 
company, shall not be interrupted in their labours, although for the King's service, till 
they have complied with their contracts ; and thirdly, that they shall have liberty to em- 
ploy what brokers they please, without being obliged to take those belonging to the 
King or Rajahs. 

And they have likewise another privilege which they enjov in common with the other 
Europeans, and that is not to pay the duty of Chappadellallah, that is, making the linens, 
which to the natives amount to twelve per cent. 

The goods which the Dutch cariy to Coromandel, are jH-incipally spices, silver,. and 
japan copper, mine gold, Malacca pewter, quicksilver, lead, vermilion, camphire, ele- 

Ehants' teeth, sanders, siampan, European cloths and stufis'; for which they barter 
nens, and all the other commodities before spoken of. 

Golconda, which I have so often mentioned in speaking of the trade transacted on 
this coast, is the most considerable of all the kingdoms in this part of India, either for 
extent, or the business that strangers negociate here, or that its merchants carry into all 
f)arts of Asia. 

Besides the ancient domains of the Golcondan kings, it is encreascd by a part of Bis- 
nagar, and Orixa, this confining on Bengal, and the other neighbour to the Mogul, se- 
parated by mountains from Mdabar. 

This kingdom is principally celebrated for two things, viz. the port of Masulipatnam, 
and the diamond mines, which have been discovered for above two hundred years, and pro- 
duce great quantities of those precious stones. The major part of the country of Golconda 
is so fertile, that it commonly produces two, and sometimes three crops of rice in a year, 
so that this commodity makes one of the principal articles of its trade. The cotton 
cloths, and among others, the painted ones of Masulipatnam ; the salemporis, pcrcalles, 
and the betilles of Golconda and Ragamandraca ; the dongris of Tatepaqxie, called dou- 
grais of Peta, and the fine betilles of Nasapori, and of Condepouli,. are not the smallest 
objects of trade ; and it is an inconceivable quantity that is yearly transported to all 
Asia, and of which too many are brought to Europe The commerce of these linens 
passes entirely though the hands of Pagans^ natives of the country ; though confined 
only to those among them called the Banians, who compose the third class or tribe of those 
idolaters, and who are all merchants, brokers, factors, or exchangers. The indigo of 
Golconda hardly yields in quality to that of Labor, though it is not so good as that of 
Agra ; it is chiefly cultivated at Condepouli, Masulipatnam, Sadraspatnam, Gelapoudi, 
and Escoines, from whence the Dutch usually fetch it to sell at Chaul and Dabul to 
the north. 

Crystal, granates, topasses, agates, amethysts, bezoar, betel> rice, steel, iron, and a 
plenty of refreshment tor ships coming there to trade, do, also constitute a part of their 
commerce, which is so advantageous here, and at the other ports dependent on it, to 
the Dutch, as to induce them many years to employ upward of three hundred thousand 
pounds in goods, of which they send a part to Europe, and distribute the rest in India. 
Masulipatnam is the principal port of the kingdom of Golconda, on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, and called so iSrom Masuii, a fish, and. Patnam, a city, being a name suited by 
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the natives, to its situation^ which is upon a river greatly abounding in this agreeaUe 
food, as its road also does, being besides the safest in all India. These advantages draw 
here the merchants of all nations, and is equally commodious to them, and those of the 
country, for sending their ships into almost all parts of Asia ; the greatest number of 
those bound for Pegu, Siam, Aracan, Beijgal, Cochinchina, the Red Sea, Madagascar, 
and the Manillas, sailing from thence ; and though the exports here are the same as 
those from the rest of this kingdom, it is principally for the beauty of its painted linens 
that it is so well known in Europe, of which here are two sorts, as at Surat and other 
places in India, viz. the one painted with pencils, and the other only stamped ; and not- 
withstanding the same colours are used in both species, those painted greatly excel in 
beauty : These colours, especially the red, are fixed in with a plant called chay, only 
found in the kingdom of Golconda along the Coromandel coast ; and the advantage 
which it gives to the linens wherein it is used, is, that they become more beautiful with 
washing ; the vivacity of the colours augmenting by the water, and lasting, as one may 
say, longer than the stuff itself. At Masulipatnam are also found, salt, serges, seme 
other light stufis, and rice in greater abundance than in any other place on the coast* 

Of the Kingdom of Bengal. 

Those who terminate the coast of Coromandel at Masulipatnam, call that the coast of 
Orixa which continues to Bengal, and even some comprehend in this the city of Fipeli^ 
though it really is in the kingdom of Bengal. 

Although the kingdom of Orixa, which gives name to this coast, has many ports, they 
are all so bad, that the Europeans carry on little or no trade at them, so I shall pass 
on to that of Bengal, one of the riches in the Indies. 

Bengal is a kingdom situated to the east of Indostan, towards the sea ; some formerly 
believed, and among them Moreri, that there had been a city called Bengal, which had 
given its name to the kingdom, of which it was the capital. It is certain that there 
neither is, nor ever was, a city so called in these parts ; and what is more, there is no 
city at all, seated at either of the Ganges' mouths, as the said authors have asserted. If 
there is a metropolis, it must be that where the viceroy resides, which was formerly at 
Dacca or Decca, but for a long time past the court has been kept at Casembazar ; the 
first of these two cities is large, and situated on the Oriental branch of the Ganges, near 
sixty leagues from its mouth, and the other is upon the western arm of the same river, at 
sixty leagues above Ougli. 

All the maps of this country are faulty, as well in the form as latitude of this king- 
dom's coast, they making the Ganges' discharge into the Gulf of Bengal, to be at 
twenty-three degrees of latitude, when it is really at twenty-one degrees fifteen minutes j 
and are also very defective in the situation of places, which I thought proper to mention 
as not foreign to my subject. 

The commerce carried on here, as well by strangers as the inhabitants, is very consi- 
derable ; and in which here are concerned Persians, Abyssinians, Arabians, Guzuratins, 
Malabars, Turks, Moors, Jews, Georgians, Armenians, and, in fine, merchants from all 
parts of Asia. All the Christian nations established in India send their ships here, as it 
IS the merchandize of Bengal that makes a considerable part of their reladings for 
Europe, besides thbse they extract for their Indian trade. 

The most trading cities, and where the English, French, and Dutch, have their ;nost 
flourishing settlements, are Casembazar, Ougli Ougeli or Hugueli, Pipeli, and Bellezoor j 
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to which may be added Patna; for although some place it without the jurisdiction of 
BefDglsdf by making it the capital of a petty kingdom subject to the Moguls yet as its 
trade is all carried on through Ougli^I shall not separate it from the afore-mentioned cities. 

The English have their establishments at Ougli, Fipeli^ and Bellezoor, the French at 
the two first, and the Dutch in all the said five places. 

Ougli is the city where all the nations concur, who carry on the Bengal trade, and 
^rbere the richest merchants of the country reside, whether Moors or Pagans. Its ware- 
liOiiBes and shops are always full of rich Indian goods, but each sect of tne natives have 
their particular quarters in the bezars, without ever mixing, as much for the greater 
fineedom in trade, as out of a principle of religion, which hinders these superstitious 
people from having a too great familiarity together. 

The lodge which the Dutch occupy at this place, is very large and magnificent, hav- 
ing at once the air of a fortification and palace. The director lives here Tike a prince ; 
and next to Batavia, this is the place where the power and splendour of the company ap- 
pears in their greatest lustre. 

Casembazar is the part of Asia, from whence the Dutch draw the greatest quantity 
of silks, which they bring down the Ganges to Ougli, and from thence send part to 
Japan, and part to Europe ; it is for this business that they maintain a considerable fac- 
tory here, though they besides are furnished by it with a quantity of taffeties plain 
and striped, and the finest linens that Bengal produces. 

The crop of silks at Casembazar may amount in a common year to twenty-two thou- 
sand bales of a hundred pounds each, of which the Dutch Company have leave to buy 
only six or seven thousand, the rest are divided between the Tartars and the Mogul's 
subjects, or remain in the country for the manufacturers. 

At Chiopera, in the district of Patna, are the best refiners of saltpetre, and it is there 
that the greatest purchases of this commodity are made : and from whence the largest 
quantity of it comes that is exported from Bengal ^ and it is for this trade only that the 
Dutch have a factory here. 

It must be observed, that in regard to the merchandizes that are extracted from Patna 

and Casembazar, they must be ready to be carried down to Ougli at the end of the rainy 

season, as the canals by which they are conducted grow dry in two months, after 

the fair weather monsoon commences, and then the land carriage greatly augments the 

^'expence. 

The merchandize proper for Bengal, are Japan silver, copper, Malacca pewter, ver- 
milion, alkermes, quicksilver, lead, tables, cabinets, and other moveables japanned, por- 
celaine of China or Japan, looking glasses, cloths, and all sorts of European merchan- 
dize, pepper, spice, areque, elephants of Ceylon, and their teeth, birds or paradise, and 
Ternate parroquets. The goods of this country's growth, or that are brought there from 
the neighbouring kingdoms, with which the Europeans usually lade their ships from the 
homeward bound voyage, consist of raw silks, called Tany and Mouta, cotton, wool, 
and thread, red wood, various boles, coffee, cowries, or cauris, which serve for smalt 
money here ; white and yellow wax, canes and rattans, gutta gamba, Bengal, Labor, 
Coromandel, and Arga indigo, three sorts of lacque, myrrh, various perfumes, salt, rice, 
saltpetre refined and unrefined, terra merita, sugar, and sugar-candy. 

With these two last the Dutch lade several ships entirely every ye^r ; part for their 
own accounts, and part on freight for the Moorish merchants, destined principally for 
Persia. 

There is likewise exported from Bengal, Borax, opium, grain, gums, and medicinal 
roots, embroidered counterpanes, carpets, and stu£&, sent to China, Japan, Camboya, 
Tonquin, and several other parts of India, and of which large parcels come to Europe^ 
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fruits, butter, packed in copper pots, or sacks made of bufialo skins, honey, various sorts 
of sweet-meats, diamonds, oi which here is an ancient mine in the kingdom, and many 
other species of precious stones, slaves, either of the country, where the poor people sett 
their children to subsist, or those of Aracan, a neighbouring kingdom, whose inhaoitants 
exercise piracy more than trade, and whose principal merchandize consists in their un* 
happy neighbours of both sexes, reduced by them to slavery. 

Although all these commodities make a rich object of trade to the nations concerned 
therein, it must notwithstanding be allowed that the dimities, tickings, linens, and other 
cotton goods made here, are commodities that the European companies* ships bring bade 
in the greatest quantities, and with which the Indian merchants also make a great part oT 
their vessels* ladings. It is in this kingdom only that the herb grows of which many sorts- 
of goods are made ; and the natives of the country who carry on the inland trade, and 
through whose hands almost all the European affairs pass, are the Banians, who are all 
either merchants, brokers,bankers, or book-keepers, and among them many are concerned 
in the marine trade, cither in their own ships, or by those they freight. 

Of the Trade of Asem^ or Azem. 

This kingdom, in the Great Indies, is one of the best countries in Asia, rich in the 
mines of almost all sorts of metals, such as gold, silver, steel, lead, iron, &c. It also 
produces a large quantity of coarse silk, and the best lacque in all the world. All the 
mines belong to the King, and the gold is prohibited exportation, though the silver coin 
makes an article in trade, and may be carried off by strangers. Another branch of com-^ 
merce, and that no small one, consists in bracelets and collars, for the arms ?nd legs, of 
which they use great quantities themselves, and send as many to the kingdom of Boutan*^ 

Of the Trade of Benares^ or Banarouz. 

This is one of the greatest cities in the East Indies, and seated to the northward of 
the Ganges which washes its walls ; its trade is verv considerable, particularly in silk 
stufl& and cotton linen, both white and painted. The caravanseras here are many, and 
very commodious, in the principal of which are sold the most valuable goods, under 
two vast galleries raised in the middle of the court ; and as it is commcmly the artificers 
themselves who come here to sell their goods, strangers may have them at first hand, 
and consequently cheaper than in most of the other cities of India, where the Banians^ 
Jews, or Armenians, buy them to reselL 

OF ARACAN AND PEGU- 

These two kingdoms, which follow that of Bengal, and whereof the Tatter's coast 

joins those of Malacca, arc better known in India by the piratical courses of the one, 

and the lasting wars of the other with the King of Siam, for the famous white elephant, 

than for the largeness of their commerce with the Europeans ; the English and Dutch 

^ however preserve some correspondence with Aracan, on account of the refreshments 
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wliich their ships are sometimes obliged to take there, yet without having any settle^ 
inents, althougn the King has often invited those two nations to an establishment in his 
country. 

In respect to the kingdom of Pegu, the Dutch send some ships here yearly from 
their settlements on the coast of Coromandel and Bengal, laden with linens of this 
kingdom, from Masulipatnam and Meliapour, better known under the name of St. Tho- 
mas. The proper linens for this commerce are lagias, or alegias, topities, and corpi 
pintadi ; the Peguans preferring the linens of Meliapour to all others, and it is with 
these that they clothe themselves, without the tailor's assistance, each piece making a 
complete habit, in turning it many times, and in many manners about their body ; the 
women cut them in four, and cover themselves to their knees. There is also brought 
them opium, pepper, cinnamon, nutmegs, sanders^ and wood of paradise. 

The exports from hence are ginger, gold, silver, precious stones, and pearls, which 
two last are contraband, and here must be a permission from the King, for either buying 
or selling. This kingdom also produces a quantity of rice, and it is from hence that 
the Dutch carry it to Malacca, besides which the exports are elephants' teeth, pewter, 
honey, wax, cardamom, long pepper, cachou, &c. 

OF MALACCA. 

This city is seated at two degrees and a half latitude on this side the line in the straits^ 
to which it gives name^ and separates the terra firma from the Isle of Sumatra. Al- 
phonso Albuquerque took it from the King of Ihor, or rather Gohor, in 1511, and it 
was unsuccessfully attacked an hundred years after by the Dutch, though they were more 
fortunate in 1641, when they drove the Portuguese out, after a siege of six months^ 
and have remained masters of it ever since. Its port is one of the best and safest in 
India, and may be entered at all times of the year, which is an advantage that neither 
that of Surat or Goa enjoys, nor any others of Guzurate or Malabar, which are all sub- 
ject to the monsoons. Whilst it remained in the hands of the Portuguese, it was one of 
the staples for the Indian trade, and as a storehouse to all the cast, where the Indian 
nations, accustomed to the marine traffic, used to assemble. 

It still supports its reputation, and its commerce is yet very considerable, particu- 
larly in linens from Surat, Coromandel, and Bengal, which find vent here, at Andra, 
Giery, and in the rivers of Siaca and Piera, and here are also found other goods, of 
which a part go by land to Siam and Pegu. 

The major part of the payments for these linens, and other commodities brought here 
by the Dutch, are in gold and pewter, on which large profits are made in the other 
parts of India they are sent to. The chief officer in trade that the Dutch Company 
maintains here is called Chabander, an Indian name, which signifies Superintendant, 
who is indcpendant of the Governor, and has the sole direction of the trade and the 
customs. 

The Dutch are here about two or three hundred families ; the other merchants are 
Malayans, Moors, or Chinese ; these last only concerning themselves in the retail of 
tea, sugar-candy, sweet-meats, &c. but the others have their shops ever full of all sorts 
of goods, that the Dutch ships bring here. 

The trade carried on at Malacca was the least motive to the Dutch for its capture, or 
that now induces them to maintain and guard it with so much care ; but its admirable 
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situation for that of China and Japan, besides its commanding all the straits in which it 
is seated, so that no nation can pass to the eastward without their permission. 

Ligor and Tenasserin are two petty kingdoms in the peninsula of Malacca, depen- 
dent on the King of Siam ; the Dutch have settlements here, and carry on a good trade 
in pepper and pewter, of which I shall speak in the following section, where I am to 
treat 

• 

Of the Trade of Siajn. 

This kingdom, ever since the separation of Tonqnin and Cochinchina, is one of the 
most powerful in India : Its present bounds are Cambaye to the east, Lahor to the 
north, Ava and Pegu to the west, and the sea of the Gulf of Siam, to which it gives 
name, to the south. Its capital is Seia-Juthaia, of which the Europeans have made 
Judtia, Judia, Judea, and Odia, and the Portuguese call it Siam. 

This city is seated on the Menam, a great river that falls into the Gulf of Siam four 
days* journey from it ; and which, like the Nile, regularly overflowing and drowning 
the whole country at periodical seasons, renders it very fertile in all necessaries of life, 
particularly in rice, of which foreigners yearly export several ships' lading ; though large 
ships cannot get up the river, but are obliged to attend and take in their cargoes below, 
whilst small ones may get up to Bancock, five or six leagues above its mouth, but only 
barks and junks can reach theHrapital. 

' There is no part x)f Asia from whence merchants are not seen at Juthaia, as they 
come here from Japan, China, the Hiilippines, Tonquin, Cochinchina^ Chiampa, Cam- 
boya, the Isles of Sunda, Ben^l, the coast of Coromandel, Surat, Persia, and Arabia ; 
and the European nations that have settlements here are the English, Dutch, and Por- 
tuguese; the French, who had one also in 1686, were driven out from I3ancock in 
1688, and though they afterwards settled in ahother part of the kingdom, their trade 
was so inconsiderable, that it may be justly said they have ever since sent more mission-' 
aries than merchants there. 

It is only the Europeans, Chinese, and Moors, that is, all the Mahometans, who are 
privileged to have houses in this city ; the Indian nations having them without, though 
their quarters are all separate, where they carry on their trade, and exercise their re- 
ligion. 

The Dutch carry on the greatest trade here, and the house they built in 1634 is one 
of the handsomest they have in all the east ; yet this settlement is only reckoned the 
twentieth in the thirty-two principal ones they have in all, under the general govern- 
ment of Batavia. 

Trade is one of the chief professions of the Siamois, and it may be truly said, that 
their king is the principal merchant among them, whether for the traffic at home or 
abroad. 

His foreign commerce is mostly to China, where he annually sends five or six large 
vessels ; to Japan, where there go two or three ; to Camboya, Tonquin, and Cochin- 
china, the destination is as many ; and in fine, to all the coasts of India, especially 
Surat, and even to Persia, where there are always some of his ships, commanded com- 
monly by Christians, as his own subjects are no great sailors. 

The inland trade of the kingdom, carried on by his factors, does not only consist in 
the valuable commodities imported by his shipping, of which his warehouses are always 
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bufl^Des' and other ravage animals' skins, which here, as well as at Siam^ are one 'of 
the best articles in this trade, and the easiest sold, by means of the Chinese and Dutch 
traffic to Japan, the former being the most considerable traders here of all the eartem 
people, 

OF COCHIN-CHINA. 

This kingdom is seated between those of Camboya and Tonquin, on a gulf bearing its 
name ; its length is about an hundred and ten leagues, and its breadth in some places^ 
only ten, twenty, or twenty-five at most ; and, notwithstanding its small extent, it has 
the kingdoms of Chiampa and Thien for tributaries^ where it carries on a very great 
commerce. 

Its chief foreign trade is that of China and Japan, carried on by the Chinese settled 
here, or those of Canton. The Europeans^ especially the Dutch, lade many merchaok 
dizes here ; the French, as has been said of Siam, have hardlr aiw of their nation here 
but missionaries. The commodities extracted of the growtn of the place are gold^ 
which comes from the mines, or dust collected in the gravel from some rivers, of Calemu 
bac wood, which grows in the kingdom of Champoa, from whence they can only bring 
it to Cochin-china, and which sells for its weight in gold, even on the spot ; pepper is 
also extracted from hence, and sent to China ; silks gathered in such quantities, that 
even the cords^ge of their gallics and fishermen's nets are made of it : tafl^ties, which are 
the only stuffs made here ; sugar, shipped commonly for Japan ; wax, areque, and betd> 
rice, with which many ships are annually laden ; in fine, those birds' nests so much 
esteemed by all tiie Indians,' as a salutary K>od, which serve them at once both for aU^ 
ment and regale. 

OF TONQUIN. 

Tonquin was for a long time a province of China, when Cochin-china and Chiampa 
were a part of it ; at present these two kingdoms are separated, and Tonquin, more 
compact than before, is bounded oh two sides by three provinces of China, which are 
Canton to the east, and Ivan and Quansi to the north ; to the west it touches on the 
kingdom of Brama, and to the south on Cochin-china, and the gulf to which this last 
hasgiven its name. 

Ine Tonquinois did not till pretty lately renounce the politics they had loamed fiam 
the Chinese, not to trade with any foreign nation ; but at last they are become more 
tractable, having at first permitted strangers to come and trade with them, and were afi» 
terwards emboldened to go and trafiic with others, as they now do at Siam^ Batavia, and 
manr other places of India, they send ships to. 

life best merchandize that die Europeans Can carry to Tonquin are goldi and 
spver, especially dollars, although they are not without them } as nere come«4i/great 
deal of gold from China, and a quantity of silver from J^pan ; besides, some pretend 
that this kingdcHn has mines of both these metals, though Mr. Tavemier denies it, and 
with a reasonable probability. Other commodities brought heie are spice, -peppeiV 

Siicksilver, vermilion, cloths, and yellow amber. These people are open and &itfafuil in 
eir deaUngs, in which they are very difierent from their quondam masters^ the Qbknem^ 
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who pride themselves in cheating foreigners^ and use a thousand chicaneries in their 
purchases and sales. 

Silks are in such plenty at Tonquin, that both rich and poor equally. clothe themr 
selves with several hght stuffit made of them in the country ; and the major part of those 
things, which in other places are made of flax or hemp, are composed here of this ma* 
terial* The Dutch export great quantities of these silxs for Japan, being more commo- 
dious than to fetch those oi Persia and Bengal, as they did before their trade was esta- 
hlished at Tonquin* 

Here is also to be purchased musk, tortoise-shells, aloes wood, of which here is some 
worth near an hundred and thirty pounds sterling, per pound, su^ar in pound and half 

Eound loaves, proper for Japan ; porcelaines, brought from abroad, lacque, rice, and those 
irds' nests mentioned in the section on Ciochin-china, whicli are found in five smaU 
islands of the gulf, where both the Tonquinois and Chinese go to seek them. It is also 
in five other neighbouring isles that they go to catch turtles, or tortoises, which come 
ashore there in such quantities at certain seasons, as to render the sale of their shells and 
salted flesh one of the best branches of trade in this kingdom. They have oranges and 
lemons here, as in all other parts of India i but these Tatter are so sour, as to become 
thereby useless for refreshments to the ships, and are therefore only consumed here in- 
atmd of aqua fortis, to clean copper, brass, or iron for gilding, in the dying of their 
silks, and in the lyes for their linens, which makes them ^a dazaing whiteness* 
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Of the Commerce of China. 

This vast part of the globe, and the easternmost of Asia, is equally &mous for its 
fertility, which furnishes an abundance wherewith to maintain an extensive commerce, 
and for the genius of its inhabitants, who, more than any other people of the world, un- 
derstand to employ in all sorts of manufiictures and works the many rich products 
that grow, and are found in the fifteen provinces of this great empire ; which is ren- 
dered more adapted to trade than any other eastern country, by the mamr rivers 
and canals that traverse all its divisions, and thereby facilitate the transport ofits mer- 
chandize; and for exportation by the good ports tfatat six of its provinces have^ which 
are washed by the Oriental Ocean. 

The Chinese politics making them fear that a communication with strapgers might 
corrupt their laws, never gave these latter any opportunity to attack their liberty under 
a pretence of trade ; but, for several thousand years, shut the entrance to their king- 
dom against all nations whatsoever, and were content with the interior trade carried on 
among themselves ; but at last the emperor, having opened his ports to all the world in 
1685, the Indians and Europeans were equally fi>rward to improve the liberty of this 
new trade, which they have carried on ever since. 

The Portuguese tin then had been the only nation of Europe who had carried on any 
sort of traffic directly to China, by means of* their situation at Macao, of which I shall 
treat by and by, and the Dutch, desirous of imitating them, when established in the isle 
of Formosa, having been chased from that post in 1661, had renounced this commerce, 
or at least, like the English, only maintained it in the half deserted isles, where the 
Chinese junks brought ueir merchandize, and returned with what they got there from 
fbrei^ers. 

It IS true, that many Indian nations, and the Dutch themselves^ were never without 
the products of China, but it was what the Chinese brought, who were permitted to go 

2c2 
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to ^ther parts, at the same time that all others were strictly forbidden coming among 
them ; and the places which the Chinese junks frequented most, and to which they still 
continue the trade, are Japan, the Manillas, Cochin-china, Acbin, Malacca, Camboya, 
Siam, Tonquin, Patana, Jambi, Andragiri, in the isle of Sumatra, Batavia, and some 
others. 

The trade with strangers in China was not only open by sea, but the caravans were 
also admitted here, as well from the eastern Tartars, who now govern this empire, as the 
Muscovites, who send yearly to Pekin a very numerous one from Petersburgh. 

China is separated from the states of the Grand Mogul, by sandy deserts absolutely 
impassable, and other provinces of India, by mountains very difficult to get over, whicii 
hinders almost all trade between these different kingdoms, except a very small one on 
the frontiers, though it is very difficult to know in what even that consists, as not one in 
a thousand at the capital knows any thing of what passes without the city. It is tnie, 
the Chinese have sometimes gone to Bengal, the Phillippines, Batavia, and even toGoa ; 
but this by stealth, and with the connivance of the mandarines, governors of the sea 
ports, for a good sum of money, which the court were strangers to, notwithstanding it 
is absolutely forbidden to every subject of the empire, to go to any foreign part, on any 
pretext whatsoever, without a licence, or express order from the government. 

The greatest part of the Chinese, spread in India to trade, are of the posterity (^ those 
who escaped from China, when the Mongalean Tartars became masters of it ; and they 
have only a clandestine communication w^ith the other Chinese their countrymen. 
' There is no nation fitter for trade, and that understand it better^ than the Chinese, so 
that it lets no profit slip, which commerce offers ; trading in, and benefiting by all, with 
an admirable dexterity and skill, though not with that fidelity, as is elsewhere regarded 
as the soul of trade ; in one word, the Chinese are spread in Asia, wherever there is any 
thing to be got, with the characteristic of cheats, usurers, faithless, full of complaisance, 
and subtelty to manage a good opportunity, and all this under the appearance of plain 
dealing and honesty, capable of deceiving the most attentive iand suspicious ; and they 
commonly say proverbially, that all other nations are blind in respect of trade, but them- 
selves and the Dutch, which latter have one eye, but they two. As it has always beeu 
a maxim in the Chinese government, to encourage a great currency of trade in all the 
kingdom, it may be said that all the people concern themselves in it ; here being hardly 
any of the natives, even the mandarins, who are not engaged in it, at least ip partner- 
ship with the merchants, to whom they advance their money, that it may increase, and 
not lie idle. 

One of the principal branches of commerce in China, as well at home as abroad, con- 
sists in silk and silk stuffs, either plain or mixed with gold and silver, of which here is 
so great a plenty that most of the people, and even servants, commonly go clad in sattin 
or damask. Silkworms are bred in almost all the provinces of the kingdom ; but Nan- 
quin and Chekiam, especially the latter, are those where most is gathened, and where 
most silk is manufactured, there not being one year in which they do not send to Pekin 
near four himdred barks laden with cloth of gold, or tissues, damasks, sattins, and 
velvets, besides those made by the Emperor^s orders for presents to his ladies,, princesi, 
and all his court ; all the other provinces also pay a part of their tributes in silk and 
silk stuffs, which are generally re-sold for the Emperor's account, but when altogether 
are not near the half of what Chekiam^ furnishes alone. It is in the province of Nanquin, 
that the most beautiful skins are made, and where most of the best artificers come to 
establish their fabric, though foreigners hardly carry away any of these ; but almost all 
the skins that the Europeans ship^ as well wrought as raw, arc manufactured at Caoton, 
or in the prmunce- of which that city is tlie capital, and. gives its name^ 
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Tliere are made in China all sorts of silk stuffs, either net or mixed with gold and 
silver, as there are in Europe, and. many other peculiar to themselves; and they have 
wools in many provinces, of which they make some serges, as they are ignorant in the 
manufacture of cloth, though they have these brought here, and very much esteem them^ 
more especially those from England, yet they buy but little, as the cloths cost vastly 
more than the very finest silks that can he made here. 

The Chinese have also various furs, even of the very finest, such as minevers, er- 
mines, and martens, but they are all consumed in the country, in linings for men and 
women's clothes, of which one only often costs above 250l. caps, saddles, and other 
moveables. 

The other merchandize exported from China, besides wrought and raw silks, are 
cottons in wool, thread, and linens made of them, brass in plates, and salmons, tou- 
tenaque, tea, camphire, musk, flax, sugar, salt, ginger, sweetmeats, quicksilver, ver- 
milion, lapis lazuli, vitriol, ambergris, rhubarb, galangal, china, mirabolans, china ink, 
horses, porcelaine, japaned works, potter's works, proper for India ; camlets, hemp, and 
hempen linens, fine gold, pewter, iron, steel, and many instruments made of these 
metals richly wrought ; in fine, precious stones, pearls, beautiful marble, aloes, rose, 
brazil and eoony wood, Jesuits bark brought from the Manillas ; yellow and reddish am- 
ber. After the lacquered works of Japan, those of Foiken pass for the best, and though 
there are good artists in this manufacture at Pekin, yet they fall short of that beauty and 
perfection so conspicuous in the fabrics of Japan and Foiken, as much as they exceed 
any thing of that nature attempted in Europe. 

In regard to the merchandize proper for the trade of China, plate is the basis, whe- 
ther in dollars, as they come from the Manillas, or in bars, as the Dutch bring them 
from Japan ; the Chinese, who have none, esteeming it greatlyi and willingly truck their 
gold and best commodities against it. And whilst I am on this subject, it will be not 
improper to remark, or unprofitable to my reader, that in this traffic, the difference be- 
tween gold and silver is computed as one to ten, whereas the difierence in Europe is as 
one to fifteen, so that great advantages are made by carrying the latter thither. Spice 
and pepper also find a good sale here, particularly tnis last, wherefore the Dutch always 
make it a part of their ladings j there are also brought here linens of various sorts, cloths, 
serges, estamin<as, of divers species of colours, of which the red, white, and black are 
most in esteem, sanders, elephants' teeth, amber, and red coral, though pale. 
' What has been hitherto said of the Chinese trade has been but little more than the 
transactions of the inland part of this vast empire, by the inhabitants of the different pro- 
vinces that compose it, and. with taking some notice of that trade which foreigners, 
especially the Europeans, carry on here, since the Emperor opened his ports to them, I 
shall now therefore enter into a detail of the commerce that the Chinese carry on ia 

their own ships in all parts of the east. 

■ I 

Of the exterior Trade of Ckina^ 

Canton is the port where all the Chinese junks are laden for abroad, and where they 
come to bring their returns ; the places for which they commonly lade are, as has been 
already observed, the isle of Hainam, Cochin-china, damboya, Tonquin, Siam, Batavia,. 
Japan, Manilla, Surat, Maldives, and Achen, of whose trade I shall speak in order.. 
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' Of tht Commerce ^Canton to the Inland of Haiaam, 

This island, situated nineteen leagues to the south-west of the river Canton, is part of 
the Emperor of China's dominions, so that seemingly it should not be comprised m what 
I have to say of the exterior trade of China ; but as they themselves count it among the 
places of their foreign traffic I shall therefore b^gin with it, as I proposed. 

Vessels may go and come from Canton to the Isle of Hainam all the year, but the 
best season for leaving Canton is the end of November, and that of returning from 
Hainam the month of June ; those who depart in the good monsoon may make their 
passage in less than eight days, but those who sail against the monsoon, commonly em« 
ploy a month, and sometimes six weeks in the voyage. The goods they carry with them 
to Hainam are wrought or unwrought iron, iron cauldrons, cotton^ cotton Imens, called 
canq[ues of Foiken, mtto of Nunquin, common straw matts, and garlic. The commodi«» 
ties m return for Canton are various sorts of rattans, yellow wax, galangals, venison 
salted and dried, areque, cocoa nuts, stags' skins, and nerves, and aloes wood, of which 
it is said there is thirteen sorts. 



Commerce from Canton to Cochin-china. 

m 

The King of Cochin-china is the only merchant that may publicly be dealt with, vet 
sometimes he permits particulars to buy and sell ; and though the licence for so douw 
costs dear, it is notwithstanding always very advantageous, and every ship on arriv^ 
makes to him, or his officers, a present to the value of aoout fimr hundred taels. 

The Chinese vessels leave Canton the beginning of March, and commonly arrive 9t 
Cochin-china about the 1 5, though sometimes the weather detains them ttli the S5th ; 
and to return from hence they must set out the beginning of July, having generally the 
same passage coming as going. 

The goods proper for Cochin-china are the caches, a copper money, of Hainam and 
Canton, brimstone, saltpetre, though it must be observed tnat both these last commodi* 
ties are not permitted to be laden at one time, in the same ship, nor either of them se^ 
parately, without a particular licence, which zlways costs dear> as these are prohibited 
exportation from China, gold stuffi, fine white and red crapes, ginseng, thm crimson 
sattins of Canton, coarse porcelaine for common use, all sorts of medicinal drugs, thick 
paper for burning before their pa^ods, glass bracelets, ordinary and fine, iron kettles, 
and leaf-gold. The returns from thence are in gold ingots, Agracaramba wood, darts, 
areque, the best in India, black wood, rhinoceros' horns, of three sorts, buffidoes' and 
cows' horns, pepper, fish, called bitchemaree, sea-dogs' dcins, strong coarse silk stuffi, 
birds' nests, white sugar, and sugar candy, and Jap^ wood for staining yellow. 



Trade of Canton with Camboya* 

The Chinese vessels, which carry on this trade, sail from Canton the beginning of 
January, and spend in their passage from fifteen to thirty days, according as the weather 
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&V0UT8 ; their return is commenced at the end of Jun^, that they may arrive in China 
by the succeoding month. The nrhole commerce is contracted in the southernmost 
part of Camboya, near three hundred and fifty leagues from the river of Canton. Every 
ship, on arrival, makes a present to the King, and his four principal officers, of three or 
four hundred taels, and then have liberty to trade with whom they please. 

The commodities commonly sent here are only five, viz, iron anchor flukes, umbrellas, 
rattan mats, all sorts of fruit, and porcelaine. The returns are Sapan, or Brazil wood, 
diephants' teeth, lacque, lounge for painting yellow, birds, buffaloes, chameaux', cow s' 
and stags' skins^ bumdo and cows' horns, peacock feathers^ and taffousia, a m^cinal 
drug. 

Trade of Canton mth Tonquin. 

Tonquin it two hundred and twenty«five leagues from the river of Canton, which is 
commonly sailed in ten or twenty days, and the return much the same ; the seasons for 
departing and coming back, are the beginning of January and July. The presents 
which these people make the King and seven of his officers hardly amount to three 
hundred taels, though all other nations pay a great deal more : The merchandizes car- 
ried thither, are Canton casches, iron kettles, small brass cannon, pewter in gilt leaves ; 
all sorts of drugs, at least an hundred species, ordinary porcelaine, cloves, pouchoc, a 
drug serviceable in medicine, and for dying yellow silk, or thin tafteties, red crape of 
Canton, gauze of the third sort, glass necklaces, vermilion, alum, rupiedsy, a drug for 
dying black, and all sorts of Chinese fruit. The goods laden in return are, yellow raw 
iilk, mudis, or 8tu& made of a tree's bark, several sorts of taflfeties, coarse and fine 
canques, or cotton linen, Brazil wood, cinnamon, not extraordinary good, laque, aniseeds, 
and caramangee, a- medicinal drug. 



Commerce of Canton and Siam. 

The shipjs sail from Canton to Siam about the 20th of November, and are thirty or 
forty da)*s in their passage, and their return is begun in June, that they may all arrive 
in the month following; and the King here, as in Cochin-china, is the only one to trade 
with. 

The Chinese carry a large quantity of all sorts of goods here, and brin^ no fewer 
back ; the outward-bound cargoes consisting of wrought and unvrrought nron, toute- 
naque, alum, white sugar, wrought copper, latten and iron wire, copper basons of dif^ 
ferent sizes, cast copper cisterns, nron kettles, five within one another, all which com- 
modities serve as baUast, damasks and sattins of all colours, striped and common tafi^- 
ties, gauzes, sewing silk, marelle, a red Nanquin paint, chuangon, a medicinal drug, 
%ie-caque, a Chinese fruit, sugar-candy, raisins, prunes, dried chesnuts, water melon 
seeds, copper drums, called gangs, quicksilver, and three sorts of gold wire. The goods 
that compose their cargoes in return, are elephants' teeth, lead, pewter, areque, Brazil 
tafousic, or wood, t^dSbuisa, a medicinal drug, all which serve for lastage ; lacque, horse, 
cow, buffiJoe, and stag skixxs, buffiJo and rhinoceros horns, myrrh, loung, birds' nests of 
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three sorts, puchoc, incense, bird skins with their feathers, peacocks' tails, two sorts of 
stags' aerves, and caye-lac, an odoriferous wood for burning in the pagoda. 

Of the Trade between Canton and Batavia. 

Batavia is seven hundred leagues from Canton, and ships which go from the former to 
the latter sail the beginning or December, in order to arrive in the following month ; 
and when they return set out on the second or fourth of June, and get home in July. 
The goods the Chinese carry with them are, toutenaque, gold, fine and ordinary porce- 
laines, several sorts of tea, copper basons, gold wire of Canton and Nanquin, sattins and 
damasks, the greatest part black, taffeties, three sorts of sewing silk, aniseeds, quick- 
silver, vermilion, musk, borax, iron kettles, five or seven in one another, rhubarb, areas* 
soul, a medicinal drug, copper like the Japan, very thin Canton taffeties, of all colours. 
Canton ^lass, and China root. The homeward bound cargoes consist of lead, pewter, 
pepper, incense, puchoc, caremangee, camphire, coral, rattain and other mats, rattans, 
nutmegs, cloves, yellow amber, myrrh, assa^fcetida, azeboucq, a medicinal drug, Guinea 
pepper, birds* nests of two sorts, and sugar candy. 

Commerce from Cafiton to Japan or Japon. 

As I shall have occasion to treat amply of this island, in the chapter that will be de- 
dicated to it, there will be no room to enlarge on it here ; so I shall only confine myself 
tb that carried on by the Chinese, in a large number of junks that they yearly send to 
this place from Canton ; that the port of Japan, which their business leads them to, is 
called Langi- Asakie, situated in thirty-six degrees six minutes of north latitude, and in 
an hundred and fifty-one of east longitude. 

In order to secure a successful passage, the vessels should leave Canton the beginning 
of May, that they may get to their intended harbour in about twenty-five days, as a 
timely arrival is of the utmost importance to the sales of their goods, a preference being 
always given to the first comers, when the merchants or captains demand it } . and this 
claim should never be neglected, as the Chinese send so many junks in some years, that 
several, which arrive last, are obliged to carry all, or at least a part of their cargo back 
again. 

On approaching tht harbour, the vessel must anchor at three leagues' distance, to 
give the custom-house offiqers time to visit her, and take the captain's declaration, 
which must be in writing, and contain his name, that of the junk, the place he came 
from, and those he touched at, the number of his crew, when he sailed, the condition 
of his gbQ^s, the size of his vessel, and the number of his guns and small arms. 

As soonisM^ the \asit is over, the Japonese pilots and sailors come abroad, and carry the 
vessel into p(*t, where, when anchored, the lading is delivered into the warehouses, 
which the director-general of trade furnishes, where Uie sales are made on the day, and 
at the hour appointed by him. 

The goods proper for this voys^e are, coral in grains, agracaramba, an odoriferous 
wood, ultramarine ; none but the King of Japan can buy these commodities: enamel of 
five different colours, alum, iron, toutenaque, white and brown sugar, which five article 
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serve for ballast, wittins, of which more thatt two-thirds are black, white taftetie*, t)f 
Canton and Nanquin, white and red crape of Nahquin, Canton fi hing linens, vermilion, 
raw silk of Nanquin, galanga, legumen, yellow iacque, as it distils from the tree, are^ue 
bark, ychitzee, it medicinal drug, caramangee from China, folio chiroze, a medidnal 
drug, yellow wax, Chinese white linen of several sorts^ green alum, honey, chienfdu, a 
medicinal drag, sugar candy, benzoin, aloes wood of three sorts, gum saAdrac, tortoise- 
shell, camphire of three sorts, pucohoc, incense, myrrh, lounge, musk, rhubarb^ cinna- 
mon, chuangon, a medicinal drug, and a veiy bad saffron. * In return the Chinese take 
lacque or varnish, porcelaines, fine pearls, steel, wrought copper, and a sort of camphire 
proper for China. 

Trade from Canton to the Manillas. 

These isles are two hundred leagues from the river of Canton, where the Chines^ ships 
sail for in the month of March at latest, and depart from thence in July. All the junks 
that go this voyage make the governor and superintendant of the customs at the Manil- 
las, a present on their anival, which at first was only voluntary, but the continuance has 
made it become a right. 

The trade was fi^rmerly very advantageous, but it is greatly decayed ; in 1 700 the 
goods from Canton lost 30 per cent, at the Manillas, and though afterwards they grew 
something better, yet nothing in comparison to the vaJlue they once bore there. When 
the Spaniards go n-om their islands to Canton, they carry a parcel of embroideries, and a 
little musk with them ; and what a Chinese cargo for the contrary voyage consists of, is 
toutenaque, iron, porcelaines of all sorts, canques of Canton, and others of Nanquin« 
very ordinary sailcloth, several sorts of cloths called nunna, flowered damasks, plain 
sattins, various species of taffeties from Canton and Nanquin, white and red crapes, 
plain and flowered moeres, with raw and sewing silks. In return, they bring Brazil 
wood, stags* flesh, salted or dried, stags' nerves, and ]^arls. 

Of the Trade from Canton to the Maldives^ touching at Achem. 

For this voyage a ship of a hundred and fifty to two hundred tons burthen is the pro- 
perest, navigated with nve or six Europeans at most^ and the rest of her crew lasquares 
or lascars. The season for sailing is the end of October, to arrive at Achem between 
the first and tenth of December at latest, that they may depart for the Maldives in time. 
The lading of this vessel should be composed firit, with merchandize proper for th« 
Moors of Achem, who trade for Surat. Secondly, with those convenient for the natives 
there. And thirdly, with such as may suit the Maldivean market. The goods for Surat 
are, fifty ton of white sugar, an hundred pieces of Japan copper, twenty to fifty pieces of 
sugar-candy, two hundred pieces of toutenaque, twenty to forty pieces of quicksilver. 
The goods for the natives of Achem are, coarse porcelaine about five hundred taels, 
copper basons of different sizes, twenty pieces of Chinese tobacco in pound and half 
pound papen, fiftv pieces of gold Canton thread of the third s^rt, twenty catis, the ends 
must be tw silk, three or four braces of fine cofiee and tea-cups and saucers, fifty pieces 
of tafleties squared, such as arc sent to Siam for women's petticoats, fifty pieces of five 
threaded damasks, with red, blue, and yellow fiowers. The returns ma^e from hence 
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are in shells tailed cauris, or cowries, which serve as money in many parts of the East 
Indies, as they do on ,the coasts of Africa, where the Europeans carry them dried ; fish, 
and the bark of the cacao trees, prepared for spinning to make cables witli. There 
may likewise 
such as all 

from two or five quintals, wine and brandy in bottles, some chissels, spectacles, twenty 
. barrels of pitch, paper, iron in flat broad bars, cordage from one to five inches thicks 
padlocks, and also some blue linen for women's petticoats. 



arK or tne cacao trees, prepared tor spmnmg to make cables witJi. There 
ise enter into the Canton cargo for Acnem, several species of European goods, 
I sorts of nails, iron anchors from three to fourteen quintals weight, iron guns 



Of the English Trade from Madras to Canton. 

The ships sail on their voyage in the month of July, and arrive there in August or 
September ; sometimes they lose their passage, in waiting too long for those from Eu- 
rope, to get dollars, as without these they can do nothing in trade to China. They 
«ai] on their return from Canton in January or February, and their voyage either going 
or coming, is from forty-five to sixty days. 

The goods carried from Madras, are English lead, lead and pewter from Pegu, Ma- 
laccan liquid storax, rattans from the same place, incense, assa-foetida, Madras red 
wood, myrrh, puchoc, and fine pearls of all sorts. The goods in return are gold, 
copper from Japan, and ditto from Canton like the ofher, toutenaque, alum, quicksilver, 
vermilion, ordinary porcelaines for the Moors* use, white sugar, and sugarrcandy from 
China. 



Of the Trade from Bur at to Canton. 

They carry from Surat to Canton the same goods as from Madras, besides a quantity 
of cotton ; and those brought back from Canton are also the same, except the gold. 
They sail from Surat in the month of May or June, in order to arrive at Canton in 
August, and come from thence about the 15th of December, to finish their voyage in 
March. 



The Europeans* Commerce with Canton. 

The ships which annually arrive here from England, France, Portugal, and Holland, 
commonly bring the following goods, viz. silver, in various coins, all sorts of fine 
cloths, camlets, serges, and other woollen stufis, fine linens from Holland ; clocks and 
watches, looking-glasses of all sizes, mathematical instruments, EngUsh etwees, pencils, 
paper of all sorts, various ornaments for both sexes, some European liquors, and espe- 
cially wine ; of all which commodities a good part is distributed in presents to the man- 
darines in the government of this place, and the merchants generally make a consider- 
able advantage of the rest. They employ the silver they carry in the purchase of divers 
sorts of goods, in virtue of certain agreements made before-hand, which are raw silks, 
damasks wrought according to patterns given ; plain silk, lacquered wares, green and 
bohea tea, badiancs, a seed from the anis tree growing in China, so called from the 
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smell which its wood has, like that aromatic in Europe, canes and porcelaine after the 
models and paintings directed. They also sometimes buy gold here, though but sel- 
dom, as they have it much cheaper in India. At Canton, some precious stones, ex- 
cepting diamonds, are likewise to be met with, though never in any great quantity. 

It is at Quantung and Foiken, that the best Chinese brocade silks are made, and of 
which a large quantity are brought to Europe, all which commodities are purchased with 
ready money; and the sales of European goods are oh the same terms, as strangers 
find a considerable difference in their disfavour by barter, and therefore maintain the 
method of buying and selling for ready money only. 

In 1720, a Commissary from tlie Mississippi Company arrived at Canton, and obtained 
liberty from the court to reside there ; but on his proposing to lade a ship, he found so 
many insurmountable difficulties lying in his way, that he thought best to decamp, and 
quit his uneasy residence ; in the same year also a ship arrived under the Emperor's 
colours at Ostend ; the fate of which company being so well known, I have no need to 
enlarge about it. 

Besides what is before-mentioned, there are transported from Europe and China, and 
from China to Europe, a thousand trifles, which make a considerable gain, though they 
are too numerous to be particularized ; I shall therefore omit attempting it, and pro- 
ceed to give some account of the trade carried on between the two empires of Russia 
and China, as it properly comes in here, and for which Mr. Langc has furnished me 
with materials in his journal, &c. * ^ 

1 * 

A State of the Trade betrcecn Russia and China. 

■ 

Our commerce with China, says the above-mentioned author, is at present in a piti- 
ful condition, and nothing in the world- could have prejudiced our caravans so much ais 
the commerce maintained at Urga, the Chan of the western Mongales camp, tribu- 
tary to China, for from thence arrive at Pekin monthly, nay weekly, not only the same 
gbods as our caravans convey there, but of a better quality, and carried in such quan- 
tities, by the Chinese merchants, who are continually coming and going between Pekin 
and Urga, and those which the Lamas or Mongalean priests furnish on their part, that 
makes Uie value amount to four or five times as much as a caravan going under her 
Czarish Majesty's name ; besides, particulars are able to bring these commodities so 
much cheaper to market, than the necessary expences of a caravan will permit the com- 
missary of it to do ; and having not only the advantage of travelling cheaper, but also 
quicker, they have an opportunity to forestall the market, and sell their goods before the 
caravan can arrive \ it is, therefore, our author's opinion, that except the trade between 
Russia and Urga be prohibited, only with the allowance of carrying their cloths and 
Russia hides, the ruin of the caravans is certain and near, and which may in the end 
draw on that of all the Muscovite trade in those parts. The goods commonly brought 
from China to Russia are, small strung pearls, fine gold, various sorts of raw silks, da- 
masks of different goodness, plain and flowered sattins, several species of silk shagreen, 
spun silk, cotton cloth, all sorts of green and bohea tea, which they might have in 
greater perfection in Russia, than in any other part of Europe, as the northern pro- 
vinces of China produce by far the best, and the Muscovites have this by the way of 
Siberia ; so that, would they be careful in it^ package^ it would naturally retain a higher 
flavour than that which comes by sea from Canton ; but their indolence leading them 
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to a neglect of this precaution, their teas are generally tainted, and contract an Hi taate» 
of which their delicacy renders them greatly susceptible, badiaoea, before deacribedf 
porcelaines, carpets, silk flowers stuck on paper, and some tobacco. The commodi* 
ties sent from Petersbuigh to China, are jewels of several sorts, sables, white and com- 
mon fox, lynx, beaver, enniae, minever, badger, and smI aldna» with some teeth of 
this last animal. 

I might here add something of the French traffic to China, as I said but little about 
it, in treating of that nation's general commerce ; but I omit it now, for the same roi 
sons I did then, viz. because both their outward and homeward-bound cai^es aro i 
all things so like those I have mentioned in the English trade, that a repetition would 
be superiSuous* 



OF MACAO. 

Although the city of Macao is not to be reckoned amongst tlie most consideraUs 
ones of China, either for grandeur or number of inhabitants, yet it merits a particular 
regard, on account of the reputation that it has always held among those where tiw 
Portuguese have been established in the East, and still possess there ; as also because it 
is the first where the Europeans opened the trade of tnia great eo^pire, and which it 
enjoved alone near two ages, that they were permitted to come and trade in it. 

This famous city is situated in a peninsula of the Oriental Ocean, on the coast of the 
province of Canton, to which it is joined, by a slip of Iand,| at forty leagues by sea 
distant from its capital, where the Portuguese settled, the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. 

Before the Chinese were fiuniliarized with these new* eomers, who, under pretence of 
tradings were already possessed of the strongest cities of India, and their fleets masten 
of the eastern seas, it was only permitted the Portngnese to come aonus^y with their 
goods to the desert Isle of Sanchan, and there to open shop in huts, made in haste oP 
the boughs of trees aud turfs, withqut being licensed to build any houses. Their credit 
increasing, they advanced to Macao, ten leagues from Sanchan, where they aflecwafdit 
improved what opportunities offered, to ingratiate themselves^ and obtained 
to build houses and magazines, and to encompass their new town with a single walL 

The Dutch, jealous c^the China trade, where they could not be received, atteaiptBd 
to drive these Pbrtuguese out a hundred years after their estaldishment ; but, hainag' 
mused their aim, their enterprize only served the better ta secure th^ir enemySs scfctlsN 
ment, as the Portuguese laid hold of this occasion to obtain the liberty of foilifjiiBg 
their habitation, wmch was granted, as they were better Hked for neighboan than dir 
Dutch. 

Hie fortiflcationa of this place are fine and regular, and the Portuguese have nosT' 
built three forts, on as many eminencea, or little mountains, always guaidtd by 9l 
strong garrison, and defended, aa is said, by two huncbred fnecea of cannoii^ 

The isthmus, which joins the peninsula m Macao to the continent, ia shut out hyt m 
strong Wsdl, built across it, that has a grate in the middle, by which all the Cidbn^ 
may come in, and go out, but no Portuguese may pass it, oa pain of death ; it ia wtf- 
this gate where the Emperor of China's officers are paid the customs of impoctatkmaadk^ 
exportation, on all the goods, provisions, and fruits, which are brought ta or carriedr 
out i^ Mac^ by land. All the Portuguese ti'ade was at first shut v^ within the cincnft 
of the dty^ where they receive their merchandize, and where the junks from GaotM, 
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and the other martttme provinces of Chiua, came to take them in exchange for their 
tuikfkp stnSsr &nd other Chinese raaou&ctures and products. 

ikfterwards, some merchants of Macao had permission, for it was not indifferently 
gfinted to all, to go twice a year to the fairs at Canton, aiid piutrhase what they 
thought proper, who generally left orders for such goods as they should want next voy* 
age, that they might be making during the time between the two fairs, which if they 
speat there, tt was always on board tli^r ships, as well for their own safety, as to avoid 
toe extreme mistrust and insolence of the Cninese, and they were obliged to pay large 
sums to the vkeroy for leave to trade. 

It was with these goods they carried from Canton^ and those that the Chinese junks 
brought to Macao, or what canae in by land, that the Portuguese formerly composed 
all those rich cargoes that they yearly sent to Japan, Manillas, and all the parts of India 
from Goa to Chinat where they carried their trade to, before the Dutch came to inter- 
rupt them. 

At present this trade is almost reduced to nothing, and they enjoyed but few advan* 
tages from the treaty they made in 1 680 with the court of Pekin, by which it was 
agreed that they only should transact the whole commerce of China, exclusive of all 
other nations ; this privilege having lasted not quite five years, as the ports of this vast 
empire were opened, as before mentioned, in 1685, to all those who would come to 
trade there. 



Commerce of the Kingdom and Penmsuh of Corea. 

The kingdom of Corea, called also Caoli, and Tiocencouk, extends from the thirty* 
fourth to the ferfy-foiirtb degree of latitude. On the south it is very xkear to Japan y 
and on the north it joins to China by a high mountain, which keeps it from being an 
island. The country is not equally fertile, as the northern coast produees hardly suffi- 
eient to support its inhabitanta;, who only subsist on bad barley, and are clothed with 
animals' skins ; whilst on the contrary, the rest of the kingdom produces in abun* 
i^nce all necessaries of life, besides cotton, hemp, and even siTk, though they are igno- 
rant how to fit it for use ; here is also found silver, lead, tiger skins, nisi or ginsei^ 
root, so much esteemed by the Tartars- and Chinese, a quantity of large and smaS 
cattle, more especially horses, cows, and hogs. The Coreans hardly trade with any 
others than the Japanese^ and the inhabitants of the Isle of Suissimai, seated between 
Japan and Corea, who hsive a mi^pEusine or depodi;! fiw their merchandize, to the souths 
etfit» and in the citr of F^nchanl. 

The goods broii^ to^ Corea, are pepper, Brazil wood, ahim, huflaloes' hona^ stic 
and buck skins, and other commodities ; even some from Europe, which the Dutc^ 
anil Chinese sell ta the Japanese. AU these goods are e;cehanged and tracked against 
the manu&ctures and products of the country ; and the Coreans have also* tone trada 
durectly to Pekin, and the northern provinces of China ; biit this bustncsa ia of ao great 
expence, as it must be eacried on all by land* and on horseback^ that only the moat 
crasiderabie merchants are capable of undertakii^ it ; it is those of Sior woo go thus 
tib China, and.axe not less than three menths in then: journey, the whole commerce con« 
silling in hnens. 

• This kingdom has from time immemorial been tributary to thu Clnnese^ who treat it 
vary sever^» not necmitting it to have any trade with strangers^ though the inhabit 
tMrts go clandeatinety with their goods by the aea of Japans iftta iJbe nver Amur, and 
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from tlience by the Nasunda; to the city of Naun, to trade there with the Mongales, 
and indirectly with the Russians. They go twice a year to Pekin, viz. in the months o£ 
March and August, to the number of forty or fifty persons, as well to pay the Emperor 
his tribute, as to carry on their trade, which principally consists of the following par- 
ticulars : 

A sort of thick large paper made of raw silk, which ser\'es in China for window 
sashes, instead of gkss ; gold and silver figured paper ; all sorts of large fans, variously 
fashioned ; very fine mats, which serve in summer instead of mattrasses ; smoking to- 
bacco cut very small, of which vast quantities are consumed in China, where it is better 
esteemed by the natives than their own ; a striped cotton cloth ; a sort of skins which 
the Russians call chorky, which are found in great abundance here, and for which there 
is a large demand at Pekin ; a dried fish taken from some large shells caught in the sea 
of Japan ; besides which they carry there large sums in silver, and with them purchase 
the finest raw silk and cotton, damasks, a sort of stuff mixed with silk tor linings^ 
tea, porcelaine, all sorts of kitchen furniture in white copper, and sables' tails. 

Trade of the Islands in Asia, 

The trading isles of which I intend to treat, are the Maldives, Cejlan, the three 
islands of Send, viz. Sumatra, Java, and Borneo, the Moluccas, the Philippines, the 
Ladrones, and the most famous of all, the Isles of Japan. 

I might here also take notice of the Isle of Amian on the coast of China, and that 
of Formoso, where the Dutch built the fort of Zeland ; but this having returned ia 
1661 under the dominion of China, and the Europeans carrying on no trade to either, 
I shall content myself with having only mentioned them ; and follow the same method 
in treating of those above mentioned, as I observed with the Asiatic continent, that is, 
to speak of them as they lie in our way, on advancing into the Oriental Sea, and so to 
run them over from the Maldives, which first present themselves, to the Isles of Japan, 
beyond which the Europeans carry on no trade. 



OF THE MALDIVES. 

These isles, more famous for their number than grandeur, lie in the Indian Sea, at 
sixty leagues from Cape Comorin, extending from eight degrees north to four degrees • 
south latitude! Their number is uncertain, and it daily decreaseth, though they are 
computed to be at least twelve thousand, part inhabited, and part desert, which are 
divided into thirteen attolons, that is, thirteen great parts, by pretty large channdis . 
that separate them, the isfands of each attolon being so near to one another, that at low-' 
water the communication may be made on foot, without being wet higher than the 
knees. The greatest trade of these isles consists in those small white shells called 
cowries, so ofbcn mentioned in this work, and the Dutch are the people particularly 
concemed in it, whether to India, where they distributee share, or in Europe, ' wTiete . 
they sell them to most other nations, who trade to Guinea, Juda, and on the other • 
coasts between Cape Verd, and that of Good Hope ; besides which the islanders carry 
a large quantity themselves to Ceylan, and some other places on the Malabar Coast, from 
whxince a great many are sent to Surat, and into the dominions of the Grand Mogul.* • 
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The goods given them in exchange for their shells, are coarse cotton cloths, rice, and 
some other provisions, that do not grow in their isles. The cocoa tree also furnishes 
them with some merchandize that they sell to strangers; though Dr. Garcinhas ex- 
ploded a vulgar error, hitherto propagated by most authors, who have described those 
trees as natives of those isles, accounting them the best of any in India, which I thought 
would not be unacceptable to my reader, if I give it a place here ; the Doctor acknow- 
ledges, that here are plenty of the common sort of cocoas, though in nothing different 
from those growing in the neighbouring countries ; but that species to which the pre- 
ference is to be given, and whose product these isles are so celebrated for, does not 
yield the edible nut, but one only useful in medicine, being esteemed by the Indians 
very good against poisons, cholics, fevers, and affections of the nerves, for which they 
come to seek, and purchase it at a very considerable price. 



OF CEYLAN. 

This island, called also by some Ceylon, is seated in the Indian Sea, at forty-five 
leagues east from Cape Comorin. Its length is about eighty leagues, being between 
the sixth and eleventh degree of latitude, its circumference more than two hundred, and 
it is supposed to be the Trapobana of the ancients. 

The Portuguese discovered it in 1506 or 1509, but they could only settle on the 
coasts, without having ever been able to penetrate into the country ; they enjoyed tlieir 
conquest, and the cinnamon trade, for more than a century, when the Dutch having 
begun to make themselves known in these parts in 1602, soon after seized on Gale 
Point, and successively made themselves masters of all the other forts, till they had 
chased the Portuguese entirely from the isle in 1657, by the capture of ColumbOj the 
finest and strongest of all their cities, not only in Ceylan, but in all India. This con- 
quest was made with the assistance of the King of Candi ; and one clause in tjie treaty 
was, that this place should be put into his hands ; but the Dutch having thought it 
more for their interest to keep it themselves, were soon embroiled with their new ally, 
and from that time to this the concord is nothing better between them, than it was before 
between the Cingales, or Cingalais, and the Portuguese, the former being prohibited on 
pain of death to have any commerce with the Dutch, though this must be understood of 
the piountain Cingales, who belong to the King of Candi, and not tlie maritime onjes, 
awd these are the Hollanders' subjects. 

The French in 1 672^ttempted an establishment in this island, and the King of Candi, 
who would have been pleased to oppose them to the Dutch, as he had before done these 
against the Portuguese, granted them by treaty the port of Cottiar, seated on the bot- 
tom of Trinquemale bay, in the eastern part of the isle ; but the enterprize of St, 
Thomas, in which Admiral Deshays lightly engaged the French squadron then under 
his command, hindered his supporting this settlement that he had begun, and t}>e war 
wliich was then declared between France and the States General, having afforded op- 
portunity and time to the Dutch for displacing the French, they remained in their first 
possession, that is, sole masters of the coasts and cinnamon trade, but always ill with the 
mountain Cingales, who continually reproach them with their infidelity. 

The principal places that the Dutch have on this isIand^s coast, which they entirely 
possess, except some to the westward, are Colombo, the capiMl of them, and the gover- 
nor's residence, Negombo, Matura, Gale, Caliature, Butecalo, and Trinquemale, two 
forts to the cast, besides several habitations. 
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They have also the isle of Manan, and the kingdom, or large peninsula, of Jaflkna- 
patnam, both to the north. The commodities commonly found in Ceylan, and which 
are collected with very little trouble, are long pepper, cotton, ivory, many medicinil 
and dying roots and drugs, cardamoms, silk, tobacco, ebony, excellent wood for build- 
ing, lead, betel, areque, the best in India, wild honey, musk, wax, crystal, saltpetre, 
brimstone, sugat', curcuma, a root for medicine and dying, rice, of which the Dutch 
carry large parcels to the coast of Coromandel, iron, steel, copper, gold, silver, and all 
sorts of precious stones, except the diamond, cinnamon, and elephants. 

Though all these commodities abound in the uplands, subject to the King of Candi, 
the Dutch huve them not in such plenty, and but few of them, except the cinnamon, 
when the Cingalais do not dare to venture on a breach of the prohibition for their 
trading with the Hollanders ; it is therefore principally with this aromatic that the 
Dutch support their traffic here, and it is not the whole isle that produces it equally, 
here being many places where but little grows, and more where there is none at all. 
That called the cinnamon field or ground, and which belongs entirely to the Dutch, is 
from Negombo to Galiettis, a village three leagues to the east of mrt Mature, which 
comprehends a part of the western and southern coasts of the isle. The best cinnamon 
18 that in the neighbourhood of Columbo and Negombo ; that of Gale Point is also very 
good, and the rest but middling ; it is distinguished into three sorts,' viz. the fine, 
middling, and coarse, of which the young trees produce the fine, and of a worse quality 
in proportion to their age, though the bark must at least be two or three years old. This 
tree midtiplies greatly, and almost without culture, but the Dutch hinder their increase, 
to make this precious bark more scarce and valuable. 

The cinnamon tree comes very near in characters to the laurel, that is, in flower and 
fruit, and the natives suppose there to be nine different sorts ; some distinguished by 
their smell and taste, and others by their component parts ; among which is one that 
smells strong of camphire; and another with a thorny trunk and branches. The season for 
barking and getting in the crop, is June, July, and August, and it lasts three weeks or a 
month, according to tlie quality gathered ; between three or four tliousand people are 
employed in it, all of them enrolled, and disciplined with as much exactness as regular 
troraa, that they may perform their different functions unconfused. 

Next to the advantage arising from this commodity, the Dutch reap the greatest 
from areque and elephants, which the natives cultivate and hunt for them, by transport- 
ing tliem to several parts of India, where the first sell in preference to any other, and 
tlie latter will fetch from fifty to eighty pounds sterling each. 



Of SUNDA or SONDE ISLANDS. 

These are a ffreat body oi isles, lyinff in the Indian Sea, to the westward of the Mo- 
lucques, from we eighth degree of nortn to the same of south latitude, and between the 
hundred and thirty-eighth and hundred and fifly-eighth degree of longitude, of which 
the three principal ones are, ^ava, Sumatra, and Borneo, as well for their extent as com* 
merce, of which I shall treat in the order I have here placed them. 
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OF JAVA- 

Java, heated to the south of Sumatra, reaches from the straits of Sunda to those of 
Balemboang, which is about two hundred and twenty-four leagues ; and its breadth 
being unequal, the circuit may be near four hundred and eighty- The Dutch are at 
present the only Europeans established on it ; having first iniquitously possessed them- 
selves bf the English settlements at Jacatra, and afterwards that of Bantam, they have 
since hindered any others from coming here. 

The Javans, jealous of their liberty and trade, did for a long time refuse all Europeans 
leave to settle in their country, till the English towards the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, landed, and were, by the Emperor of Java, permitted to build a small fort at Ja- 
catra, with warehouses, and a lod^e for their factors and goods ; and the King of Ban- 
tam also gave them leave to establish a &ctory in his capital, in order to share a foreign 
trade with his neighbours- 
It was in 1617 that the Dutch, who till then had not had any fixed trade at Java, 
eame to establish there, but, according to their practice in the Indies, at the expencc of 
Others, having, in sermon time, surprized the English fort at Vacatra, and plundered 
their lodge and goods, they afterwards built there the city of Batavia. 

The English, well settled as they thought at Bantam, which was the residence of the 
second president of their company, continued to carry on as considerable a trade as the 
Dutch ; but were dispossessea of this place also by their envious neighbours, under a 
iaise pretext and feigned authority of the King, a detail of which is too long to be in- 
serted here. 

Before the Hollanders became masters of Bantam^ the Javans, who were naturally 
born for trade, carried on a very considerable one themselves, not only in several ports 
of their islands, but to the most remote places of India ; and though this business is 
^eatly diminished, through the successful endeavours of the Dutch entirely to destroy 
it, yet a part of it still subsists, by means of the maiiy havens and ports in the isle, where 
the company have no establishments. 

The places of their chief trade, besides that of the ports in the great and little Java, 
are Sumatra, Siam, Malacca, Borneo, Celebes, Bouton, the Moluccas, Banda, Selor, and 
Timor ; though in regard of the Moluccas, and the other isles dependent on them, they 
must have leave and take passports for going there from the Dutch, who are absolute 
masters of them, and which are always difficultlv obtained, and at a considerable ex- 
pence ; they also trade by sea to Batavia, and it is here they direct their principal traf* 
nc to, as it is the resort of many nations from all parts of Asia. 

What they deal most in is rice, which they go to purchase, and then transport it else- 
where ; they, however, engage in the disposal of all commodities growing on their isle, 
such as pepper, cocoa nuts, oil, sugar, cardamoms, opium, indigo, birds' nests, horses,, 
areque, many medicinal drugs, benzoin, from Borneo, ginger, copper, gold,* &c. in ex- 
change of which they bring back several sorts of rich silk stuf& from Coromandel, Ben- 
gal, and more especially the patoles of Surat, cotton cloth, counterpanes, matts, fotas, 
a sort of women's dress, lacque, transparent resin, tortoise-shell, pewter, lead, porcc- 
lanes, tea, sandal-wood, ivory, European goods, cinnamon, nutmegs, and cloves, which 
spice they are obliged to buy of the Dutch, except they can clandestinely procure some 
of tlie two last sorts from the Moluccas and Banda, to which they are very near neigh- 
bours. 
VOL. ir. 2 I 
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IHie principal trading cities of the isle are Balamboang, Panarocan, Joarton, and Ci- 
daiouy of which the Dutch have almost ruined the trade, to draw it to Japara, where 
they are masters, which lies ninety-four leagues from Bantam, from whence they get 
the greatest part of their carpentery wood, cattle, rice, and fruit, to supply the inhabi- 
tants of Batavia, Amboina, Ternate, and Banda, and to whose port the Javans, Macas^ 
sarois, and several other nations, even from the most remote parts of Asia, send their 
ships J Cheribon on the same coast, is sixty-seven les^ues from Bantam, where the 
company have a fort, as well as at Japara. There is yet, on the coast of this great isle, 
Togal, Samarang, Rambam, where the company build their sloops, and other vessels, 
and Sourabaic, to all which the Dutch have forts, in fine. Bantam and Batavia^ which are 
the only two of whose trade I shall speak, as the Dutch have in a manner here united 
that of the whole isle. 

Bantam is the capital of one of the two kingdoms, whose kings divide the empire of 
the isle of Java ; he of Bantam extends his dominions even into the isle of Sumatra, on 
the other side of the straits, where he possesses Sillebar, Dampin, and Lampon. , Bantam 
was, before the Europeans had penetrated into the East, one of the most trading cities 
of India ; the Arabians, Tui*ks, Moors, Chinese, and almost all the nations of India send^ 
ing their ships here. 

I have already said, that the English were the first Europeans who here obtained m 
settlement, where their commerce flourished for a long time ; and I could greatly en- 
large, and give a black detail of their dislodgement, but I dare not trespass so much oti 
my reader's patience ^ let it therefore suffice to repeat, that the Dutch have remained 
masters here ever since they unjustly deprived our countrymen of it. 

There is no place in the Isle of Java where refreshments cost less than here ; the na* 
tives, who, on the ships' arrival bring them in plenty, are contented with pins, needles, 
toiall knives, &c. in payment. 

Batavia is seated also ih the Isle of Java, to the eastward of the kingdom of Bantam, 
and twenty leagues from the city of that name^ which is the capital : It is built on the 
river Jacatra, and nearly on the ruins of the ancient town of tne same denomination, 
that the Dutch took from the English by surprize in 1617, as before-mentioned, and 
which they had often defended against all the forces of the Emperor of Maratan, the 
most powerful monarch of the isle. In 1619 it took the name oi Batavia, though it was 
cot finished and put in its present condition till 1 660. 

This new city, which yields in nothing to the finest in Holland, either for the lengdi 
of its streets, magnificence of its buildings, conveniency of its canals, and beauty of the 
ever-green trees planted on each side, is defended by a citadel with four factions, 
founded on piles, in which the company always maintain a garrison of a thousand reguhur 
troops ; besides which fortification there are divers advanced posts within land, sustained 
by redoubts, or small forts, to cover the soldiers from the excursions and surprizes of the 
Javans. 

The city is peopled with divers nations, of which the Dutch make near half, and 
amone them are some Portuguese, though almost all of them Protestants, who have two 
churcnes here, where the ministers officiate in their own language ; the Malayans have 
also one, and the other inhabitants are permitted the free exercise of their religion. The 
suburbs reach near half a league into the country, and form a larger town than Batavia 
itself, pe(5plcd with Chinese, Moors, Javans, and Malayans, and also many Dutch 
artisans ; tne first are the principal husbandmen, who sow rice in the grounds they cuI-» 
tivate round the city, and have brought it to such perfection as not to need any foreign 
supplies. Sugar is also gathered here in plenty, and there are many mills on the river 
Jacatra, for bruising the canes, and several others for making paper, gunpowder^ and 
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river, containing about five thousand families, with the same trade as the two pre- 
ceding. 

Balamboang, is the last city situated at the easternmost part of Java, on a strait 
formed by the Isle of Bali, having about ten thousand houses built almost all with 
bambo, and abounds with rice like the other cities. 

■ The fertility of this island is inconceivably great, not having its equal in the world ; 
all things are brought to perfection here with ease, and but little trouble ; the days and 
nights are always equal, and the heat, which is temperate, remains continually the same, 
so that Fahrenheit's thermometer never varies above four or five degrees ; the earth is 
better, not so marshy, and less mountainous, than in its neighbouring islands ; so that 
the Chinese are very fond of settling here, and some come for this purpose almost every 
year ; they likewise render it more vjiluablc by their husbandry and trade, which the 
Javanese neglect, as they are more propense to deceit and cozenage than labour. This 
richness of soil makes it so populous, that one may see the roads swarm with people in 
a surprising manner ; the rivers also, which are numerous, have their borders thick set 
with villages ; and besides the cities now described along the shore, there are many 
within land full as large and populipus. It is reckoned that Cartasoura, where the 
Emperor's court is, has upw^ards of thirty thousand houses, and that Mataram, which is 
the largest city of the isle, has sixty thousand at least ; in fine, according to what the 
Dutch, who inhabit the principal places on the coast, have been able to discover, there 
are in this isle forty large cities and forty-five hundred known villages, besides others yet 
undiscovered by them ; and by certain memoirs it has been found, that these same 
places some years ago contained no less a number of inhabitants than near thirty-two 
millions, including all ages and sexes ; by ^vhich calculation it may be seen, that this 
island is three times more populous than France, if the difference of territories be con- 
sidered ; as the Isle of Java is not altogether equal in bigness to the moiety of that king-r 
dom, which yet does not contain above twenty millions of souls.* 



OF SUMATRA. 

■ 

This island is about one hundred and ninety leagues long, by sixty broad, ^d situ- 
ated in six degrees of southern latitude, ten leagues from the peninsula of Malacca, and 
four or five from Java, the separation between the two islands being made by the straits 
ofSunda. 

Its principal commerce consists of gold, silver, pewter, copper, iron, diamonds, and 
other precious stones, pepper, wax, honey, camphire, cassia, sanders, tortoise-shell, 
brimstone, rice, sugar, ginger, benzoin, ambergris, jet, dragon's blood, and rattans. 

The gold is found all over the isle, but more especially between Ticou and Maning- 
cabo, where the inhabitants gather it in lumps at the foot of the mountains after great 
rains, or in the river sands, where they get the greatest quantity, which the collectors, who 
are demi-savages, give in exchange ror divers commodities with their neighbours, as they 
have no trade with strangers ; those of Maningcabo give in truck arms, iron tools, and 
cotton cloth } and those of Priaman, pepper, steel, salt, Surat coverlids, &c. 



• (• 
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Almost all the island, except the middle part, produces pepper, but the places where 
most is gathered are Andaageri, Jambi, Pahmbang, and above all, Indra-Poura ; tlniugh 
Ticou, Sillebar, Maningcabo, and Barros yield some, but of an inferior quality ; yet a 
large quantity of both sorts are annually shipped, as well for Europe as India, The 
brimstone is found at Pedir, where there is a mountain of it ; and near to this city it ip 
that resin, called Sumatra balm, is collected. The diamonds and precious stones come 
from abroad, particularly from Borneo. The other drugs and commodities grow 
end are cultivated in the isle, especially in the inland parts, benzoin being the product 
of Barros. 

Besides these places before-mentioned, some trade is carried on at Achem, Pacem, 
Deli, Arou, and Campara. 

Achem, situated in the northernmost part of Sumatra, is the capital of a large king- 
dom, and almost of all the isle ; being the most healthful place, as the others have ge- 
nerally a bad air, from the waters and lowness of the lands ; it is here that foreigners 
transact the greatest business, and the road is seldom without some English, Duteh, 
Portuguese, Danish, Chinese, Guzarates, Arabian, Persian, Abyssin, and other ships, 
from many places of India and China. 

The goods they bring here are gold and silken stuffs, muslins, painted linens, cotton, 
unspun silk, fish, butter, oil, arms, and warlike stores, silver, and more especially rice, 
ivhich the English, Dutch, Danes, and Chinese bring in large quantities, as this part of 
the isle is entirely destitute of it, white, red, and blue salampours, percasses, spices, and 
opium, brought li'om Bengal. 

The Dutch have four or five forts and factories in the dominions of the King of Achem, 
and tJiose of some other petty princes ; among which are Padang on the western coast; 
and Palimbang and Jambi, on the eastern, a little within land, which in a manner ren- 
ders them masters of the pepper and gold trade, 

Jambi, which is one of the best Dutch settlements, is upon a river of the same ziamet 
twenty-five leagues from the sea, from whence may be "extracted above two thousand 
tons of pepper yearly, that comes from the mountains ; cotton cloths and handkerchiefs 
jare proper for this trade, as are also dollars, &c. 

SiHabar^ a city on the west coast, about thirty leagues from the straits, belongs, as be- 
fore observed, to the King of Bantam, and is famous for its manufacture of cris, or po- 
- xiiards worn by the Javans and the major part of the Indians^ being in great esteem, and 
a large trade carried on in them. 

OF BORNEO- 

This island being nearly circular, and near two hundred leagues diameter, it must 
consequently have a circumference of about six hundred. It has the Isle of Celebes to 
the east, Java to the south, Sumatra to the west, and the Philippines to the north. Only 
a part of the coasts, especially those of the kingdom of Borneo, are known, the barbarity 
and infidelity of the islanders having disgusted the Europeans so as to hinder their es- 
tablishing among them, or indeed to continue their trade. 

The Dutch first arrived there in 1 609, and settled some factories at Borneo, Sambas, 
and Succadana ; but besides thpir not being able to obtain an exclusion of all other 
nations from trading here, as they foi: a long time solicited, they so o&en proved the &• 
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rocity of these savages, who daily sought fresh pretexts to plunder their warehouses, and 
kill their factors, that they at last forced them to abandon the isle, and leave its mer- 
chants to bring their goods to Batavia, if thev had a mind to maintain their commerce ; 
which principally consists of diamonds, gold, pearls, bezoar, aloes, wood of different 
sorts, wax, pepper, camphire, benzoin, dragonjs blood, and rattans. The gold is found 
ftt Pehang, Sey, Calantan, Scribas, Catra, and Melanougua, and is more abundant tiiaa 
18 commonly imagined ; but the sloth and knavery of the inhabitants make them live in 
extreme poverty, amidst immense riches, which their valuable mines, and fertile soil* 
would abundantly produce them, at the expencc of very little labour; as their lands 
would yield any of the Indian fruits, and spice in particular would flourish here to a miracle, 
as experience demonstrates in its present growth of clove and nutmeg trees, found here 
with every requisite quality. • 

Sambas and vSuccadana are the places for the purchase of diamonds, of which the mine 
is farther within land, and may produce alx)ut six hundred carats yearly ; here is also 
some of iron, copper, and pewter, and whatever else Sumatra yields may be found- here; 
whose imports also are similar to those of that island. 



CRIMATI, OR CRIMATIA 

Is a small island in the Indian Sea, about four or five leagues distant from Borneo, 
where is a diamond mine, and some pearls are found on its coasts both which commodi- 
ties the inhabitants carry to sell at Malacca; and they are so jesdous of these jewels, as 
to deny any foreigner admittance among them. 



Of the MOLUCCA, op MOLUCQUE ISLANDS. 

These isles arc part of the Oriental Archipelago, and indeed compose a particular one 
themselves of more than a hundred and thirty islands. They are divided into the great 
and small Moluccas, and these last again parted into those properly so called, and them 
of Banda. Some authors placing also the Isle of Amboyna among them. 

All these islands, of which I shall speak according to this division, were discovered 
by the Portuguese in 151 1, and their possession for some time disputed by the Spaniards^ 
in virtue of the famous division made by the court of Rome, then the acknowledged 
arbitrator in the partition of the East and West Indies ; however, by the treaty of 1420 
between those two nations, the Moluccas were ceded to the former, who occupied them 
till 1601, when the Dutch, newly arrived in India, began to molest them in their posses- 
sion, and finally chased them out of all^these islands, commonly called the Spice Islands, 
on account of the growth of nutmegs, mace, and cloves in many of them, and as Mr. 
Savary says, not in any other part of the world, though Dr. Green informs us of their, 
being produced in Borneo^ as just now mentioned* . 
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OF THE GREAT MOLUCCA ISLES. 

These are, among others, Celebes, Gilolo, Ceram, and Bouton, to which Timor and 
Arou onght to be added. The first is the most considerable of all, being two hundred 
leagues long, by an hundred broad, which must be understood, not of one sole isle? 
but of a cluster so near to one another, that they seem to compose but one only. It 
incloses many kingdoms, of which that of Macassar occupies the greatest part of the 
southern coast, &c. This kingdom is also the most fertile of any, and almost the only. 
one where the Europeans have any trade. 

* The capital, celebrated for its grandeur, number of inhabitants, and the beauty of 
its buildings in the European taste, is situated in the southern part of the isle, at five' 
degrees six minutes from the line, where the Portuguese formerly carried on, almost 
alone, one of the greatest trades in India. The Dutch succeeded them, and by con-* 
sent of the Macassariari King, who seemed tired of the servitude in which the former 
held him, built here Panakokc and Samboupo forts, to secure their trade, and, as they 
would make the Macassars believe, the liberty of their country. But these new guests 
not being more tractable in point of commercial concerns than their predecessors, but 
• endeavouring to become masters of Macassar, to the exclusion of all other nations, the 
Eortuguese regained" their credit, and the Dutch, being near driven out, prevented the 
designs of their enemies, which they had foreseen, by appearing before Macassar in, 
1660, with a fleet of thirty-three sail, and after having been equsdly victorious at seas 
Avhere they took, burnt, or sunk six large Portuguese ships, ricnly laden; and on shore^ 
where in a descent they forced sword in hand two forts within gunshot of the city, they 
50 intimidated the King and his people, although the bravest in India, that they obliged 
him by a treaty concluded at Batavia the same year, never to admit the Portuguese 
again into any part of the kingdom, and to leave the Hollanders in possession of their 
forts and trade: it was not, however, till 1669, that they could entirely subdue their 
restless and savage nation, who, notwithstanding the treaty in 1660, and another in 
1667, continually interrupted their spice trade, by sending small vessels to tra£Bc with 
the inhabitants of Banda and the Moluccas, in cloves and nutmegs, which they after- 
wards sold to the English, and maintained,'as the Dutch gave out, a correspondence 
with their enemies, to take from them Amboyna, one of their eight great governments 
in India. And notwithstanding so considerable an expence was made, and so much 
-blood spilt, they have not been able to establish an exclusive trade at Macassar, the 
port and city having remained open to all the nations of India and Europe, excepting 
the Portuguese, who notwithstanding may now come and trade like the others, since 
their imbecility in the Indies no longer affords the Dutch any jealousy. 

The principal commodities exported from hence are rice in a vast quantity, and the 
best in India, gold, ivory, a great deal of Brazil wood, and some sanders, cotton, cand- 
phire, .various sorts of hardware, arms proper for the Indies, ginger, long pepper, and 
pearls fished here. The imports consist of scarlet cloth, gold and silver stuns, Cambaye 
xCloth, pewter, copper, iron, soap, and assa-fbetida, which two last come from Surat. 

.Gilolo has the second rank among the great isles of the Moluccan Archipelago. 
Some make it two hundred leagues, and others but an hundred and fifty leagues in cir- 
cuit. The best merchandize extracted from hence is sagou, or sago for making bread, 
without which the inhabitants of the Lesser Moluccas and Randa, could not subsist in 
ilic want of rice, with which they can only be supplied from Macassar, &c. It is 
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made of the pith of a tree, Kke a cocoa tree, and is now in great esteem in Europe, 
as A nourishing food for weak and valetudinarian constitutions. 

Ceram is not less than Gilolo, a part of whose coast has for a long time appertained 
to the King of Temate, and was the occasion of a tedious war between him and the 
Dutch, on account of the cloves cultivated here ; since the peace made between them 
in 1638, this place has shared the fate of Ternate and the other isles belonging to it. 
The clove trees have been rooted up, and the Dutch have built redoubts and forts in 
many places, to impede all foreign trade where they now have made themselves masters. 
Of which more hereafter, in treating of Temate. 

Bouton is the last of the four Great Molucca Isles, and may have about eighty 
leagues circumference. This produces no rice, but carries on a great trade in slaves, 
and has a small quantity of ambergris of a middling quality. Its best business is that of 
tamettes, a sort of linen made here, proper for the Moluccas, where the Dutch 
carry a large quantity yearly. 



OF THE LITTLE MOttJCC A ISLES. 

The islands properly called the Moluccas are only five, viz. Ternate, Tidor, Machian, 
or Makiam, Moter, and Bachian, which compose one of the seven great Dutch govern- 
ments in Asia. The land of these isles lies very high, each being an entire mountahi, 
which begins from the coasts, and have their summits run to a great elevation. They 
are all very small ; Temate, which is the principal, not having above seven leagues, 
Machian near six, Moter only four, and Bacnian twenty in circuit ; but this last is 
half desert, and very full of sago trees. All these isles are near the li(ie, Machian is 
directly under it, and Moter more to the north. The King of Temate reigned formerly, 
aotonly over these five isles, but over the greatest part of the Moluccah Archipelago, 
and his subjects were then obhged to bring their spice to his capital ; and it was there 
that the foreign merchants, whether Javans, Malayans, Chinese, and the Portuguese, 
at first, came to buy it ; but a little after these latter were arrived in India, this 
great power of the Ternatois began to shake, and the inhabitants of Macassar, Tidor, 
and many other isles having revolted and confederated, went to attack their King. 

The Portuguese, always attentive to what might enlarge their empire, and extend 
their conquests in the Indies, soon mixed in the quarrel, and improved so favourable 4 
conjuncture to their own advantage, obtaining thereby an establishment in Ternate, 
even with the King's consent ; and afterwards by right of conquest in Tidor, Machian, 
Amboyna, Banda, Timor, and Solor ; where they built forts, which made them masters 
of the spiceries. In 1605, tlie Dutch appeared at Ternate, and the Portuguese Ter- 
natois received them, and permitted their building the fbrt of Tolucco, one of the first 
they had in India. 

This change of masters having in nothing sweetened the Ternatois* servitude, who 
to the Portuguese yoke had now added that of the Dutch, they endeavoured several 
times to shake off this last, but always unsuccessfully ; and were obliged to make various 
treaties in 1609, 1612, and 16 I'd, which finished the loss of the little liberty they had) 
remaining, and entirely excluded all foreigners from the Moluccas, securing to the 
Dutch only M the trade of the cloves, which grew in those isles. This treaty, which 
confirmed all preceding ones and restored to the King of Ternate all the places that the 
Dutch had seized in the last war of 1638, agreed, that all the King's subjects should 
quit Amboyna } and that tliis prince should for ever renounce his right to that isle io 
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favour of the Dutch^ with many other articles to rivet their slavery^ and exclude all 
strangers. It oughts however, to be remarked here, that this peace was in some sort 
bought by the Dutch, for although victorious, and masters of one part of the King's 
territories, who, with his grandees, and bntve troops, had retired into inaccessible 
places, they chose rather to submit paying them a kind of an annual tribute, than to 
risk the clove trade, of which they were, and are yet so jealous ; as they also did in 
favour of the Onimas and Oroncais, to whom they likewise yearly pay a sort of pension 
to recompense their rooting up all the clove trees m their lands, and not to permit their 
vassals planting any for the future ; and, since the treatv of 1638, the Dutch have absolute* 
ly remained in possession of the five small Molucca Isles j but by various disputes which 
have happened since, the company has been obliged s^eral times to augment the di£» 
ferent pensions thev paid, for the destruction of the clove trees in all the isles, as th^ 
found they had sufficient in those which grew in Amboyna. These augmentations were 
made in 1652^ 1682, and lastly in 1713, when it was finally a^eed that they ahouM 
pay, yearly. 

To the Kingof Temate 6600 Rix-doUars 

To the King ofTidor *,• 2400 

To the King of Bachian 700 

To the King of Moter 150 

To the King of Machian 200Q 

To the Grandees of Teiqate 600 



In all 12,450 Rix-doUars.. 



m^m 



None of these isles are fruitfiil except in doves, and consequently furnish nothiw 
else to trade : that of Ternate yielded formeriy in a common year between four wcSt 
five hundred bahares, of five hundred and fifty Dutch pounds each of cloves, and new 
one thousand in the grand crop, which happened every seven, or, as others say, every 
four years ; Tidor three hundred bahares, and twelve to thirteen hundred in the good 
isoeason ; Moter only a hundred ; Machian three hundred ; Bachian little more thaa 
Moter; but these three augmented proportionably in the good year; Moter and Ba» 
ohian yielding near four hundred, and Machiaa fifteen or sixteen hundred; but no 
doves grow there since the aibresaid treaties. From Ternate a small quantity of tor* 
toise^ell is exported, and a large trade carried on there of coarse linen, and some 
Others with handkerchiefs, called tamettes, firom Bouton, many stu£&, and other mer« 
chandize firom Europe, for the Dutch in garrison, or settled there. 



OF THE ISLES OF BANDA. 

These islands, the only places in the world where the nutmegs and mace grow^ ac- 
cording to Mr. Savary, though denied by Dr. Garcin, as hinted at in the introduction^ 
to the Moluccas, make a part of the so often mentioned Archipelago, and are in the 
number of those called tha- Little Moluccas. They are six, every one with- its omt 
name under the general one of Banda, viz. Lcoithor, Neira, Goanong*Api, PodkvA^, 
Poulo-Rhon, and Rosinguein, as Dr. Garcin writes them; though Mr. Echard; m 

his Gazetteer, calja them LantOD, Nera, Gem^ Ftattovi^r f^ikaif aod Baffingrav 
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Lonthor is the largest, highest, and fullest of nutmeg trees ; it was once called 
Bandan, by the natives of the country, and it is from thence that these isles are deno- 
minated Banda. But after that the Dutch had a factory here called Lontlior, which 
was that of a city destroyed in the ancient wars j this isle was called so likewise. 

Neira is two-thirds less, and is where the governor of the islands resides ; it is 
furnished with two forts, the one called Nassau, and the other Belgick. This on a 
little mountain towards the middle of the island, the other on the straits, a musket- 
shot in length, and over against the Isle of Lonthor. 

Gounong-Api is about the size of the preceding one, and not above a stone*s throw 
distant from it to the west ; it has a large mountam in the middle, which occupies aU 
most the whole isle, and is a volcano that bums Continually ever since the end of the 
sixteenth century, and gives name to the island, as Gounong in Malayan signifies 
mountain, and Api, fire. 

Poulo-Ay, is a small isle to the west of the three preceding ones, of which the land 
is pretty plain, and very good. The company have a fort here called Ravenche, and 
this is as fertile in nutmegs as Lonthor, if not more» 

Poulo-Rhon and Rosinguein, the other two isles, are the smallest of all, very barren, 
and but thinly inhabited, each having a little redoubt guarded by some inferior officers. 

Banda, which is the sixth qf the eight great governments that the Hollanders have in 
India, lies in four degrees and a half of south latitude, four hundred and fifty leagues 
from Batavia. This was one of their first establishments in India, and Fort Nassau in 
the Isle of Neira, before-mentioned, was the first they built. 

^ Among the six isles of Banda, there are but three where the nutmegs are cultivated, 
viz. Lonthor, Neira, and Poulo-Ay, the others being too mountainous and barren ; 
the first is the largest, and furnishes the greatest quantity of fruits, it having twenty-five 
nutmeg orchards, which in the best year produce altogether about 570,000 pounds of 
nutmegs, and 140,000 pounds of mace, growing on a superficies of 140,000 yards of 
land. The Isle of Neira yields in a good year 8000 pounds of nutmegs, and 2000 
|M>unds of mace, fit)m a spot of 10,800 yards : the Isle of Poulo-Ay, although very 
small, is in proportion the most fertile of all, having six orchards containing a surface 
of 28,760 yards, which produce in a favourable season 120,000 pounds of nutmegs, 
and 30,000 pounds of mace. The proprietors of these orchards in the three isles want 
the assistance commonly of twenty-six thousand slaves for their cultivation and getting 
in the fruit. 



OF AlClBOYNA* 

^ The isle of Amb«yna is situated in four degrees tweoty minutes from the equinoctial 
line, at forty leagues' distance fi-om the Isle of Banda, or thirty-four from Poulo-Rhon, 
the westernmost of this cluster, and consequently the nearest. Some authors place it 
among the number o£ the Great Moluccas, although it has not above twenty-four 
leagues circumfisrence. It is divided in two, so that the isthmus, which separates the 
two parts, bein^ very narrow, it seems to form two isles. The largest or these two 
parts is called Httou ; and the other not above half as big, on the southern side. Ley- 
timor : the first is twelve leagues long, and two and a Jmlf broad ; and the other 
five leagues in length, and one and a halfin its greatest breadth. The two small penin- 
mhs of this felana form a narnow gulf between them, of a piirallel length with l^eyti- 
mor» and somtthing better tham a l&tgm wide; bdftat its entrance and in the middle. 
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Besides this great Isle of Amboyna, there are ten small ones very near, yiz. Ccram, 
Ccram-Laout, Bouro, Amblau, Manipa, Kelang^ Bonoa, Orna, Honimoa, and Noussa-^ 
Laout ; these last three bearing the name of Uliassers, which, with Atnboyna, are the 
only four isles where cloves are cultivated, the trees in all the others being grubbed up, 
as these produce sufficient to serve the whole globe. The company have redoubts and 
settlements in all the islands, as well to restrain the inhabitants from planting, as to 
hinder any contraband trade from being carried on. At Amboyna the Dutch nave se- 
veral forts, in one of which the governor resides, this being the fifth of tlve company's 
great governments in India. 

When the Dutch first became masters of this isle, there were very few clove trees 
in it, but they have since made such plantations, thai; it now produces more than all 
the Moluccas put together. The greatest crops are gathered at Hitou, Louhou, Camp- 
belle, Lesside, Nau, Caylol, Cabaau, Larike, Vaccasihou, Ourien, and Assaloulo, part in 
the small, and part in the great isles. All the isle is divided into several villages, and 
each village into many orchards equally cultivated by the Dutch and natives, who are 
each obliged to plant ten clove trees yearly, whicli has been the occasion of so great a 
niultiplication, as not to leave room for the culture of other fruits, pulse, and greens for 
common use, but they are brought from abroad, especially Batavia. The clove trees of 
Amboyna and its neighbourhood have, from one year to another, a good and a bad crop, 
which is different from the other Moluccas, where the other good crop only comes every 
fourth year, and sometimes every seventh. They have tried to plant nutmeg trees in 
the isle, and have some few growing in gardens, though they thrive very poorly. At 
Victoria there are magazines always full of stuffs, ready made cloth, cotton cloths, and 
other merchandize of India and Europe, where the inhabitants go to furnish themselves 
with what they want, on which the company make large gains. The provisions, stores, 
and commodities from Batavia are brought here yearly by two of the company's vessiels, 
who on their return lade entirely with cloves, which some years are produced in such 
quantities, that they are obliged to burn, or throw part of them into the sea, proceeding 
from the obligation the Dutch have laid themselves under to take all that the season 
yields, at a price agreed on with the owners. 

It is supposed that there are more than sixty thousand inhabitants, of which, the least 
part are Dutch, so that these are forced to maintain large garrisons to awe the natives^ 
m case they should be dissatisfied at the reception of their cloves. And it may be seea 
at what an expense both of blood and money the company have secured to themselves 
this branch of^business ; and yet after all their care and precaution, it never has, nor 
ever will be^ in their power to hinder the extraction of the spices entirely, and in the 
manner they endeavour to guard against, with so much jealousy : I mean by partly 
falling into the hands of foreigners, through the connivance of their own officers and 
servants. The total number of the clove trees growing in all the places before-men- 
tioned are supposed to be about two hundred and fifty thousand, extra of the young plants 
rearing, to supply the old ones' decay ; and as their fecundity is uncertain, and greatly 
varying according to the different seasons, I here add the products of seven successive- 
years, that my reader may thereby calculate the average, viz. in 1705, two thousmid 
and six bahares, of five hundred and fifty pounds, as before-mentioned ; Anno' 1706^ 
twenty-six hundred and sixty-one bahares ; Anno 1707^ seventeen hundred and ninety- 
eight bahares; Anno 1708, six hundred and two and a half bahares; Anno 1709^ 
twenty-nine hundred and fifty^nine bahares; Anno 1710, nine hundred and thirty-six. 
bahares ; and Anno 171 !» thirteen hundred bahares. 

Timor and Solor are also two isles of the eastern Archipelago, between the cape.o^ 

the isle of Celebes, and the isle of flores> where the Dutch have somye trade and toxtM^ 
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At Timdr a commerce Is maintained in slaves, wax, and sanders, of which latter here 
may be collected yearly near two thousand bahares, of five hundred and sixty pounds, 
ana Solor produces the same commodities, though in much less quantities. 



OF THE PHILIPPINES, OR MANILLAS. 

These isles were discovered by the famous Magellan in 1520, though not settled till 
1564, under the reign of the Spanish monarch Philip II. from whom they received their 
new name. They lie in the Indian Sea, between China and the Moluccas, at about an 
hundred leagus distance fi-om the coasts of Camboya and Champaa, and two hundred 
from the Mariannes islands ; they composing one of the five Archipelagos in the Ori- 
ental Ocean, and by some are niimbered in eleven hundred, though others count them 
AS many thousands, which is undoubtedly an exaggeration, greatly exceeding tlie truths 
. The island ManUla,. so called from its capital, is tlie most considerable of all those 
possessed by the Spaniards, and the centre of their trade, which they extend on one 
side as far as China, and oh the other to the American coasts, or. the South Sea. This 
isle, though seated under the torrid zone, as well as the rest of the Philippines, enjoys 
a healthful temperate air, notwithstanding its first bad reputation. It is the north* 
emmost of all these isles, and is. not less than four hundred leagues in circumference. 

Mindanao, which on the contrary is the southernmost isle, hardly yields in grandeur 
to the foregoing, but the inhabitants in some sort cart^ on a distinct commerce, either 
with the Spaniards, when not at war with them, to Chma, liorneo, or the other isles of 
Sonda, where they caiTy several of their products, and return with the commodities they 
want. They had also a settled trade with the Moluccas, before the Portuguese and 
Dutch became masters of them. The merchandize which these people carry to all the 
said places, are gold, which they gather in their mountains and rivers, particularly in 
that of Batuam, M^ax, rice, sago, stufis, made of a tree's bark, cocoa nuts, sesame, oil, 
iron, steel, and bastard saffron. The Spaniards also extract from hence timber for build-^ 
ing their galleons, which are larger than those of the European construction ; and this* 
isle also affords many thousand skins ; especially of stags and bufialoes, whicli are proper 
^r the Japan trade ; and we might reckon among the commodities of its growth, nut- 
megs, cloves, betal, cacao, and pepper ; but the natives omit the cultivation of more 
than they want of the two first, for fear that if they increase their plantations, it might 
invite the Dutch among them, and put them on endeavouring to become masters of that* 
business here, as they had done at uie Moluccas and Banda.. 

Almost all the trade the Spaniards tiansact, is managed, as before • observed, in the 
city of Manilla : this capital, the residence of the Archbishop and the Viceroy, is 
situated in fourteen degrees fifteen minutes of latitude, in the most southern part of the 
isle ; its harbour is very good, spacious, and secure ; and it is here where the two gal- 
leons that lade at Acapulco in New Spain yearly arrivei.and from ^ whence they return ^ 
with the succeeding monsoon to the said place of their departure. It is also here that 
the Chinese and Japanese vessels are continually arriving, with a great part of the im- 
mense riches those two empires are possessed of, to truckthem against those of the new. 
world, of which this city is a sort of depositary for the east*. The time of these people's 
QCgociations is commonly from December to April, during which term, thirty- or forty 
of their largest vessels are always seen in the road, and in the remaining part of the 
year, four or five hundred of all sizes, which belong to the Spaniards and the Chinese 
settled in the isles, with others trading to this ArcbipelagOf The Portuguese also carry 
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on a good trade here, and it is in this only that they make any considerable gains, since 
they lost that of Japan ; though of all the nations who traffic here, the Chinese are those 
who carry on the greatest commerce, and the number of them residing here may amount 
to at least two thousand. The goods which they, and other strangers, bring here, are 
silk and cotton stuffs of all colours, raw and spun silk, cotton wool and thread, gun- 
powder, brimstone, iron, steel, quicksilver, copper, wheat, flour, walnuts, chesnuts, bis- 
cuit, dates, porcelaine, cabinet, escrutoires, lacquered trunks, rice, all sorts of drugs, 
saltpetre, cotton cloth white and coloured, ribbon head-dresses for the women's veils 
after their fashion, pewter and other household furniture made of it, silk fringes, and 
thread ones of vanous sorts ; in fine, divers merceries and hardware, of China and 
Europe, and several sorts of glass beads, which are proper for the isle of Mindanao. 

The exports from tlie Philippines consist of the products of the country, and those 
brought there from America ; the first are gold from Mindanao, wax, honey, tobacco^ 
and sugar, transplanted from the West Indies, and which flourishes here penbctly well^ 
stags* and other animals' skins, both wild and tame, timber as well for houses as Aipm 
buUding, plantain cloth and thread, several oils, dvet, and the animals that produce ity 
palmrwine, bastard safiron, cocoa nuts^ and all the commodities which that wonderful 
tree produces ; and, in fine, sago, which serves the natives in the same manner that it 
does the Moluccans. The merchandizes from America, are the products and manufiio- 
tures of Veni and Chili, and of all the Spanish coasts in the South Sea, brought to Ma» 
nilla by the annual galleon from Aeapulco, but principally in jg^^ld and silver, which the 
mines of Potosi and Chili furnish the east. with in abundance, notwithstanding the vast 
quantity that the flota and galleons yearly trani^port to the west. 



OF THE JLADHONEiS, OR JSLES OF THIEVES. 

Mr. Savarv says these islands wete dbeovered in 1520, and Mr. Eehard in 1552, by 
Magellan, aner passing from the North to the South Sea by the celebrated straits bearmg 
bis name ; he called them the Islands of Thieves, in Spanish, Islas de Ladrones, on 
account of tlie petty larceny the natives were guilty of, in stealing a few nails and bits 
of old iron from him, and the Islands of Sails, from the vast quantity of canoes that at 
<mce surrounded his ship on his arrival $ they wiere afterwards named Mariannas, from 
Mary Ann of Austria, Queen of ^Sipain, who sent missicHiaries there in 1 665, after their 
being taken possession of for that nation. They are at the extremitv of the east, or 
upon the utmost east bound of our hemisphere, in that vast expanse of waters, that lie 
between Japan, the l%ilippines, and Mexico, or in other words betM^^een the Oriental 
^nd Pacific Ocean ^ there are only fourteen, or as some say, fifteen of them known, 
although tliey are much m<H*e numerous : Gnahans and Saypan are the most consider^ 
able and populous, having, as M^. Savary says, more than thir^ thousand inhabitants 
«ach, although the largest of them is not ferty leagues in circumference, which must be 
a mistake in the said gentleman, either in the number of the inhabitants, or extent of 
the isles. Some have believed that they had always a commerce with the Tartars ; but 
it is certain that, before Magellan's arrival, they thought themselves the only inhabi- 
tants of the earth, ignorant even of the use of fire, which they took at first for a devour- 
ing animal, to whom an approach was dangerous. Since the Spaniards have been esta-- 
blished here, those of the Phili{^ines, distant ovly two hundred le^ues, maintained: 
some trade here, and the annual Aeapulco ship always touches for refreshments, which 
ihey truck against linens, iron, merceries, and hardware { but thia trade is so incon* 

1 
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ttderable, as would have induced me to pass it without notice, had it not been to avoid 
neglecting the memento of tihese isles, which by their situation between Asia and Ame* 
ficsij may very much &vour those, who carry on a marine traffic from the South to the 
Eastr 



OF THE ISLES OF JAPAN, OR JAPON. 

These isles lie in the sea of China, between thirty-one and forty degrees of latitude, 
about two hundred and eighty leagues distant from the continent in some places, though 
in others not above sixty. The three principal ones are Niphon, in which is seated 
Meaco, the most important city of the isles for trade, Ximus, orXimo, and Xicocon, 
m Xicoco, A great nnmber of circumjacent isles surround them, though but little 
known to thie' Europeans, except those of Firando, where the Dutch had at first some 
aettlemente, and that of Bongo, called Cikoko, where Nangasaki is built, the seat at 
]^resent of the Dutch trade^ and which was formerly that of the Portuguese, before their 
expulsion from Japan. 

It has been for a long time controverted, whether Niphon, the largest of these isles. 
Aid some others to the north of this vast empire, do not join with great Tartary or to 
Jesso, that land newly discovered, and as yet but little known ; spme modern relations, 
however^ separate it by the straits of Sangaar from any continent, and more especially 
the observations of that fine chart, which the deceased Czar, Peter the Great, had made, 
to inform the public of this truth, and to delineate the lands subject to his dominion, 
show that northward they are very near to Japan, or at a distance which places the one 
Or the other, by a strait, within sight. That land which lies to the north of Japan, is 
called Jesso by the Japanese, which they take to be an island, though it is asserted by 
Dr. Garcin, to be a peninsula joined by its northernmost part to Great Tartary. 

One emperor is the sole monarch of this vast empire, and notwithstanding it has many 
kings, these are more titles of honour than ensigns of sovereignty ; those bearing them 
having no more authority than governors of provinces, or viceroys. This country has 
always carried on a very considerable trade, either by strangers coming here with their 
goods, or that the Japanese have gone to ffetch them, and carried those of their own 
growth for barter. 

The commerce of the Chinese with Japan is almost as ancient as the two empires, and 
the Siamese and Camboyars did not carry on an inconsiderable one, till the Dutch be- 
came masters of it, to the downfall of that of the other three. The Japanese trade to 
Cochinchina, Siam, Camboya, and the Manillas, their principal returns being in silk. 

The Portuguese were the first Europeans who had* any knowledge of these isles, 
either, as some say, by relation from the Chinese, or Siamese ; or, as others report, that 
they were driven on them by a storm in 1 534, or 1 548, going to China, "f he first place they 
settled at was on the coast of Saranga, petty near the city that gives' name to the isle; 
Ijvit the shores not being good and holaing, they, four or five years after, passed to the 
iile of Quisna, near Nangasaki, a post that the Dutch now enjoy, and carried on a yearly 
trade to the value of two hundred and forty thousand pounds^ sterling. 

A jealousy in trad&, rather than a true interest of state,. drove the Portuguese out of 
this empire in 1636} and with them all other Christians, who were reidconed to be four 
hundred thousand in 1620, and the Christian religion, which St. Praztcis Xavrer had be* 
gun ta preach there in 1549.. 

« 
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Before the edict, which bars the entrance to Japan against the Chrisftlans, the Eftgli&& 
weise well received here, and had many privileges granted them ; but the Dutch fiiund? 
means, by misrepresentations, to get them among all other Christians excluded, and to 
continue in possession of the trade themselves, for which indeed they are the fittest, 9M 
most of the products of Japan are sold in their other settlements, and the products of 
them brought here ; though the Dutch were included in the general expulsion, but had 
taken such measures as to procure a re-establishment in about three years, when they 
returned, though not to Firando their former settlement, but to Nangasaki, or rather 
Disma, where the same habitation was given them as had formerly belonged to the Por- 
tuguese, and where the company's president has resided ever since 1641. ' ^ 

Nangasaki, capital of the isle of Bongo, or Cikoko, is situated in the thirty-third de«. 
•gree of northern latitude, before which lies a small isle, separated by an arm of the seai: 
x)nly forty feet wide ; and for a communication between it and the city, there is i^ 
bridge an hundred and fifty paces long, by fifty wide ; at one end of it there is a draw* 
l3ridge, in the hands of the Japanese, which the Dutch are prohibited to pass, without; 
leave from the the governor of the city, on pain of death ; neither are any of the Ja« 
panese permitted to enter, except the interpreters and factors, with whom the efficert- 
and commissioners of the lodge may only have communication. ] 

The whole island is pallisadoed round, for the security of the company's warehouses ; 
four long streets divide it, which are cross-cut by some public places ; on e^ach skte. 
are a number of magazines, though the principal one is at the gate of tlie bridge'^ yrher^. 
the goods are sold. There is another port to the sea side, which is where they |ade and 
unlade their vessels. 

The impositions on them are very extraordinary, and what no nation could submit to,^ 
Jess wedded to their interest than the Dutch ; but these patiently bear every innovation 
and insult, for the enchanting premium of an hundred and fifty per cent, that they are 
supposed to make by this luci*ative commerce, and which it is recKoned leaves the com«^ 
pany an annual clear profit of five millions. Tlie two ships that the Hollanders send ta 
Japan, carry their returns to Batavia, where the repartition of the goods brought there 
is made, according to their propriety, for the dinerent markets in India, Asia, and" 
Europe, that the companv trade to. 

The merchandizes of Lurope, India, and China, fit for the trade of Japan, are scarlet, 
and other lively coloured cloths ; camlets of various sorts; red serges, burats, a coarse 
woollen stuff, gold and silk brocades ; damasks ; black and coloured armosins ; gauses^ 
and other silk stufis ; whitened and raw silks ; cotton thread and wool ; embroideries ; 
carpets ; linens ; silk night-gowns ready made ; Flanders pack cloth ; glass and earthen 
bottles ; lead, pewter, steel ; different sorts of aloes and brazil wood ; white and Mus* 
coyado sugar ; Cambodian nuts ; the skins of a fish like a thomback ; alum ; red lea- 
ther ; cai)oc, a sort of very fine cotton, wax ; a mixed metal called calin ; sublimate» 
cassia, verdigns ; tea ; colours for porcelaine ; camphire, musk, pa^er, pepper, spices, 
.elephants' teeth, hemp, red wool, medicinal drugs, borax, quicksilver, China porcelaines; 
^d merceries of all sorts from thence and Nuremberg ; red corad, and stags' skins, 
with .those of othcr.animals i of which green hides the Dutch carry yearly to Japan two 
hundred thousand of stags, and an hundred thousand of beeves, mostly procured fi-om 
Siam ; and of which the island of Formosa furnished them a quantity whilst they re- 
mained masters of it. 

. Almost all the goods are .paid for in ready money, and a large profit is to be made by 
parrying them ;to China and Bengal. 

From Japan the exports are, all sorts of household furniture of painted lacquered 
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wood, fans, porcclaine, medicinal and dying drugs of the country's growth ; copper, 
some minerals, goats' skins, silk and-flos; of whiqh the Japanese often sell a part, and 
get foreign silks for their own use, especially those of Cliina, instead of them. 



Of the Tirade of Jesso. 

. The country of Jesso, Yedso, Yeco, Jedio, or Eso, makes only one continent with 
8ome of the Japan isles, although there have been both navigators and geographers, 
who have thought it separated by an arm of the sea, which the Japanese also affirm. 
Its inhabitants and trade were for a long time unknown to the Europeans frequenting 
the Asian Seas; and it is only since 1643, that there has been any advices about it» 
gained by the return of a Dutch ship called the Castricum, that discovered it. The 
natives of the country, which is very mountainous, are mostly savages, botli in form 
and manners, being entirely without religion, and almost covered with long hairs like 
bears, especially the mountaineers, though the inhabitants of towns a.re a little more 

E)lished, and all equally under the dominion of one prince or governor, who acknow- 
dges the King of Japan for his sovereign, and pays him yearly a sort of tribute, wliich 
he personally presents, and it consists commonly of silver and ostrich feathers. 

The trade which they carry on with the Japanese is not inconsiderable, and these 
were the only people they knew till the Dutch appeared among them. The commodi* 
tics which they truck with the Japanese, are whales' fat, and their tongues smoked and 
dried, furs^ several sorts of feathers, and other products of their lands, and game, bed- 
sides some hemp which they spin, by holding it between their teeth, and twisting it with 
the palms of their hands. The Japanese merchants visit them once a year, and carry 
them rice, sugar, silk clothes, and others of a ' blue stuff called Kangan ; copper, to- 
bacco pipes, and boxes, cups, varnished pots, and other small kitchen utensils, silver 
pendants, and copper ,ear-rings, hatchets, knives ; and, in fine, all that thev have comes 
from Japan. These people, notwithstanding their natural savageness and barbarity, are 
however very subtle and intelligent in their trade^ wherein they are' trul^ just and faith- 
ilil, without any inclination to thef^ ; in general they mostly, esteem iron, and more 
especially those under the forty-sixth degree prefer it in their traffic with strangers, to 
all other commodities whatsoever. 

. This finishes mv account of the Asiatic commerce, in which I have been as concise 
as the nature of the subject would permit ; conscious of having already exceeded my 
proposed limits, though I hope neither unnecessarily, nor unprofitably to my reader, 
whose information I have ever strictly consulted, rather than any ease or advantage to 
myself. 



Of the Commerce of America. 

America was discovered in 1492, by Christopher Columbus, a Genoese, though 
Americus Vespucio, a Florentine merchant, who went there in 1497 and 1499, had the 
honour to. give it its name : it is divided into two great parts, tliat form a peninsula 
each, and are joined by an isthmus, hardly seventeen leagues wide. Botli are denomi- 
nated from their situation ; that. to the north being called Northern America, and that 
to the south Southern. Tliis last is also named Peruvian, and the other Mexican, from 
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f^tpt and iMFe^M, the two greatest empire^ that the Spaniards conquered in this new 
^skrorld ; whose discovery having been made at the e^tpense of Ferdinand and Isabella^ 
King and Queen of Castile and Arragon, the Spaniards have always pretended, that these 
new found lands ought to belong to them only ; but other nations not attending the 
discussion of this unjustifiable claim, have each taken possession of what suited their 
conveniency in the one and the other part; so that the Portuguese at present share the 
empire of Peru with its pretended owners ; and the English, French, Dutch, and 
Danes, are masters of the greatest parts of Mexico, and the northern isles. 

America is almost environed by the sea, and is 'd^ominated either North, or Soiifh, 
America, according as the coasts it washes are situated towards either of those two 
points of the heavens ; the South being also csdled the Pacific Sea. In tiie one and the 
dther sea, joined by the tStraits of Magellail, Maife, and Browes, are ttveral tales, 
though many more in the north than in the south, this having none that are consider- 
able ; whilst the north has the Bermudas^ Lucayes, AntiUes, and the large istos of 
Ctiba, St. Domingo, or Hispaniola, Jamaica, St. John de Porto Rico^ Tert a Nueva, Cape 
Bn^toA, or Louisbourg;, and Aome othets^ of less importance, and uninhabited. 

The division of this new discovered ^uafter of the globe is as foHows, viz^ 

The ^Spaniards, who were its first conqueroni) and who are also the best settled herci^ 

]M>Mesfs on the continent all Southern Ame^ca^ es^cept Brazil^ belongrng to the l^orftii* 

guese, and some places in Chili, Magellatf^, iMvd the lAbnitts of Ihtrien, where Che^ 

• never have been able to subdue the IndiMn, who ime therefore ^led Indies bAvos, 

l^iraV* Indians. 

Spaiti'also occupies the best and richeiA paM of the noitliem district to MistisoigpH 
NeSv Albion ; and the isles belonging to them ati^, Hispaniola, otherwise caUed St. Iw- 
fhiUgo, which the Flrench share with then, C^a^ Porto Kico^ Margarita, Lucayes^ 
and some others of less note, that the Spaniwds o»ly sometimes visit) without having 
&hy colonies on them. 

Next to the Spaniards the English iMt^othe moM ^flonrishing settteittetits in AmmtMf 
as well fol* the number of inhabitan¥(», Mid !$he ouantity of ships setit there, yearly, asftt 
the valuable rich coinmodities they produce. Fhe French have in terra fiitna, MicM^ 
dippi, Cayenne, and something to^rds the river jSurinam^ Their isles are, Martinieo^ 
Guadaloupe, and Satrta Croix, among the Antilles. They have besides the southern 
pKTt of St. Domingo, and the little isle of TrNrtuga near to it. 

The Portuguese only possess in America, the coast of Brazil, extendiagf ftom th* 
nver of the Amazons to that df St. Gabriel^ near the river of Plate ; this coast ia di^ 
trided into fourteen commanderies, of >i^ch the best known in Europe are FeitMunboue^ 
the Bay of All-saints^ and Rio Janeiro. 

The Dutch, so well situated in the East Indies, are bad enough (^ in the West, 
where all their colonies are reduced to those of Saba^ St. Eustatia, and Walkerefi, . all 
the smallest isles of the Carribbees ; but to make them some amends, they possess 
those of Bonaire, Aruba, and Cura9oa, which lying pretty near to Cartha^ena, and 
Porto Bello, furnish them with frequent oecasicKis of carmng on a very beneficial con- 
traband trade, against which the Spanish governors usually shut their eyes. 

Surinam, at the mouth of the river with the same name, on the coa.'^t of Guaiana, 
belongs also to the Dutch, as does Bamrom, Aprouvace, and Berbice, all these in terra 
lErma, and are, as one may say, i^^ra^ted by Cayenne, appertamiiig to the fVenclu 

In fine, the Danes are settled in the tittle isle of St.. Thomas, where the Hai»- 
burghers have also a factory. This island is not very distant from Porto Kico, aind they 
have ianother sm^ otte among those called the Virgins. 

T4iese«^ the only oatima setded la Jli^evica, ^ndiumbg spoke of tiwirpMoeisiiMn^ 
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t shall now proceed to treat of their trade, beginning first with that of the Spaniardfl, 
as masters of a larger share of tliose parts than all the rest put together. 

The Isle of Cuba is the largest of the American North iSea, after St. Domingo^ 
which however it greatly surpasses in its riches and commerce. It lies east and west 
from twenty to twenty-tfiree degrees of north latitude ; it is about four hundred leagues 
in circumference, and is almost cut in two by a chain of mountains, from whence i^ssue 
several brooks and rivers, whose gravel contains some fine gohl, a plain indication of 
tlie neighbouring mines being impregnated with that metal, though hitherto they have 
remained unwrogght, as well as those of copper and silver, supposed to be within tliree 
miles of St. Jago, the capital of the isle ; but its chief riclies are the vast number of 
iiides cured here, taken from the infinity of both its tame and wild cattle ; besides 
which it produces sugar, tobacco, tallow, dry sweet-meats, ginger, cassia, mastic, 
aloes, sarsaparilla, and a great quantity of tortoise-shell. 

Hispaniola, more commonly called St. Domingo, from the name of its capital, is 
teated between the eigbteisnth and twentieth degree of north latitude, near tiie middle 
of Cuba, Jamaica, and Porto Rico ; from which latter it is only separated by a very 
narrow strait. The principal commodities that the Spaniards trade in from their part, 
are hides, tallow, sugar, ginger, cocoa, wax, honey, some ambergris, Brazil and Guayac 
woods, which grow here, and that of Campeche brought from abroad ; in fiae, lemons^ 
oranges, and many other &uit8, sold fresh, and of which most excellent sweet-meats are 
made, both wet and dry : here are dso same ffold nriines, but since thie entire destruc* 
tion of the natives, they remain unknown, and the p4?e$ent possessors have no more of 
this metal, tfhan what is feund among the gravel of the rivers. 

The city 0£ St. Domingo, seated in the southern part of the isle, at die mouth of the 
river Osano, is the capit^ of tlie Spaniards' shaire in Hi^aniola, and the stajple of their 
goods, either native or foreign ; the inhabitants of tlie other towns coming here to fur* 
nish themselves with these from Europe, and (he contiaent of America, brought here 
in the ships of that nation, at the sane time leaving theii^s for embarkation, f he salt 
ponds of the isle are almost equally divided between llie Spaniards and the French, 
therp being «nany in the north^ part, where the latter inliabit, and not fewer in the 
southern, where the former have their chief establishments : the most abundant, aund 
from whence llie best salt is extracted, are those of the Bay of Ocoa and Corodou t0 
the fiout^ ; and them of Caracol, liiqonade, and MoHteChristo to the yiorth-east. Here 
are also foimd some mountains of sal gemme, but they are neglected, as well as somr 
other minerals, which might become, v/iih a proper care and ap{)licatlon, a considerable 
ofe^et g£ trade. 

\Porto R«co is 'Situated fifteen leagues io the wostwai^ of Hispsuniola, bein^ from 
thirty to thirty-five leagues long, by twenty broad, and was named, either from 49ie port 
cf its eapftal, which is one of the most spacious, commodious, and securest in America, 
9r from 4he quantity efgcid^ at that time extracted from the mines of this isle. 

There is new 1)ut little of tkm precious ove spears i» the comn^rcial transactions of 
iSie isle, the mines having been either exbawted, or neglected for want of workmen; 
bere is, bo^vevet^ alwa}^ some little ^lleeted in 4iie river-^iand, and particularly in the 
tcMvents i^t fafl 6om the mountains, and most abundantly ip those or jyCantanabow and 
Cecubo. 

The ehief Itade carried on here, consists of sug^r, ginjger, hides, cotton, wool, and 
lihread ^ caana, mastic, guayac^ mays, ssilt, of whidi here are excelknt ponds, oranges, 
«tid lemons, fresh or preserved, and all «oPts of cattie. Its principal cities are, 
Porto Rico, the capital, 1^. Germain, Areeibo, and <Siuddiamila^ though the first is 
vhese iSi the busSnesa ef the isie «e earned <j(nb. 
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, Margarita, or Pearl Island, on the coast of South America, at eleven degrees of 
north latitude, was for a long time famous for the fishery of pearls, but has been 
deserted ever since the middle of the seventeenth century, and this business transferred' 
to La Rancheria, in the river of La Hacha, where the Spaniards sent ten or twelve 
barks yeiarly from Carthagena, convoyed by a man of war of twenty-four guns, with 
proper divers for tlic oysters. 



Of the Trade on the Coast of Spanish Americay in the North Sea. 

It would undoubtedly be too long, and an unprofitable attempt to enter into an exadT 
detail of all the maritime towns, where any trade is carried on, in this part of the Spa- 
nish dominions ; I shall therefore describe those places which serve as staples, or public 
storehouses, and where the flota, galleons, and register ships, come to deliver their 
European goods, and relade those of America. 

The chief of these cities in the North Sea, are Porto Bello, for Peru, and Castile 
d*Or, or New Castile ; Carthagena, for New Grenada, and part of Guatimala ; Vera 
Cruz, for all Mexico ; Porto Cavallo, for the Honduras, and tlie other part of Guati'- 
mala ; Maracaibo for Venezuela, and the neighbouring provinces i Buenos Ayres, foe 
Paraguai and Chili ; and some others of less consecjuence. * . 

Porto Bello is no ancient city, having been built m 1584, ix> serve as a retreat £m 
the galleons, instead of Nombre de Dios, seated less advantageously, and where had 
air exposed both the Europeans and the American merchants to many disorders, when 
their traffic obliged them to meet at this unhealthful place ; though the former is but 
small, and almost as unwholesome as the other. 

It is here that the fair is held, for a month or six weeks, while the galleons stay^ 
when the principal dealers return to Panama; where they reatdfe all the rest of the year. 
The concourse is so great at Porto Bello,. during the fair, that the smallest shop ofiea 
lets for a thousand, and a middling chamber for an hundred and twenty ^idollars^ only fiir 
the short time it lasts ; provisions also augment proportionably, and commonly two 
thousand mules are employed in bringing the goods from Panama, and returning with 
those from Europe, the distance between the two places being about eighteen or twenty 
leagues ; the chief of what they bring from Panama on the said two thousand mules^ 19 
gold and silver, which is delivered at the place of the fair, and afler being there weighed, 
and marked by the proper officers, is thrown by with as much neglect,, till embariLed, 
in the corner of some warehouses, as pigs of'^ lead are in the countries where they 
abound. 

I have already mentioned, under the article of the Spanish trade, wliat Gommodities 
were proper for the Weisit Indies, and shall now add, that the returns from Porto Bello 
are in the aforesaid precious metals, indigo, cochineal, cacao, now brought only . hy 
the Caraccas, or Guipu^coa Company, sugar, ■■ tobacco, bides, &c. The Kind's r^e*> 
nues, being one-fiflh of all gold and silver, are generally sent home by the galleons, as 
well as what appertains to particulars, and which is delivered to the latter at Cadiz, after 
payment of such duties as the King thinks proper to impose. 

Carthagena is one of the four provinces of New Castile, whose- capital,, with the 
same name, is seated on the North Sea, though very distant frqixt Porto Bello, toiwhicdi 
it is hardly inferior for its trade, and greatly exceed^ it in ,grandeur, populousness, and 
riches. It is one of the best ports in Uie world, and therefore made tise of by: th^ 
galleons for wintering, when tiiey are obliged to pass that 9easoa ia U^^te. parts,. fmX 
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^here they oflen call on these occasions ; besides which, this place maintains a great 
trade with almost all the provinces of Mexico and Peru, and no small contraband one 
^ith Jamaica and Cura^oa. It is here also, tliat the revenue of his Catholic Majesty, 
and the effects of particulars, are brought from New Castile, and the other three pro- 
vinces of that kingdom, to be sent home by the galleons ; these commodities are gold, 
silver, drugs, medicinal plants, spices, and all others mentioned to be shipped from 
Porto Bello, besides some emeralds from the mines, near the city of St Fe de Bo* 
gatto. 

Vera Cruz, called also St. John de Ulhua, from the name of its port, is situated at the ' 

bottom of the Gulf of Mexico, in the nook formed by the Yucatan; and is in some 
manner a city of the greatest trade in all the Spanish America, either on the one, or 
the other sea ; its merchants sending their ships in all the Nortliern Ocean, and to the 
Isles of Cuba and St. Domingo, to Jucatan, Porto Bello, Carthagena, and all other ^ 
Spanish places where any trade is carried on : and though so extensive a traffic might 
aulHce to enrich a much larger city than this, it is however the least object of its inha-^ 
bitants' commerce, as it is here, if I may be allowed the expression, that all the riches 
c^ the old and new world unite ; those of the first brought annually in from the Ma- 
mllas, and East Indies, by the way of Acapulco; and iiom Europe, by the flota> 
and the products of the latter, collected here from all parts of Mexico, to be forwarded 
to Old Spain. The number of inhabitants is not very considerable, as they hardly exceed - 
three thousand ; but these are all merchants, or factors to those of Mexico, among 
which are many who have three or four hundred thousand dollars to employ. 

The fair begins on the fiota's arrival, and lasts as long as it stays here, when the con- 
course is very great i and in case its detention is all the winter, which sometimes hap- 
pens, this is the place it remains at ; though it generally lades in April, and departs 
m May, if the weather permits ; if not, continues here till August, according as winds 
and other circumstances are favourable, or otherwise. 

Porto Cav^io is the place where all the trade carried on between Spain and the 
North Sea with Guatimala, a large province of Mexico in the South Sea, is transacted. 
Its inhabitants are almost all factors to the merchants of Guatimala, and their houses 
magazines for the reception of their goods, being a port of greater commerce than 
any in. the Giilf of Honduras, at whose bottom it is seated, pretty near to Ilio-Dulce, 
cwled also the river of Guatimala. The Spanish ship that brings the European met* 
chandize here, is one of the registers, commonly of seven or eight hundred tons' bur- 
then, laden, as I have formerly mentioned, with iron, steel, paper, for writing and 
Erint, linens, fine cloths, silks, saffron, oil, serges, ribbons, thread, and some small 
ardwares, merceries, and glass beads for the Indians. 

The goods which come from Guatimala, are gold, silver, cochineal, indigo, hides, 
aarsaparilla, jalap, mechoacam, cotton, balm, a specie of petrole oil, &c. 

Maracaibo is the name of a great lake, at the extremity. of the bay of Venezuela, as 
also of the principal town that the Spaniards have on it ; which, though but small, is 
well built in the modern taste. It has a most excellent harbour, and its merchants are so 
rich, as to. build,, fit out, and lade their own vessels for all parts of America, and send . 
them even to Spain. Tliis city has the privilege of a yearly register-ship to lade the 
products of the country, and bring those from Lurope fit for this market. It is also the 
depositary for the^goods from Merida, andx>f spme other places on the frontiers of New 
Granada, and Venezuela, eighteen, or as others will have it, forty leagues from Gib- 
raltar, a large town on the lake, where the chief merchants of Maracaibo have their 
estates. It is iron Merida that all the gpidy silver, and precious stono^, are brought to 
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Maracaibo ; and from Gibraltar, the best tobacco, and the most excellent cacao, that aU 
the continent of America produces* 

The commodities proper for the baj of Venezuela, and the lake of Maracaibo, are 
linens, silks, wines, tools for agriculture, some hardware, and small mercery, and many 
other of those I have formerly mentioned. 

Buenos. Ayres, situated in the thirty^fiflh degree of south latitude, is buitt on the 
BOttthem bank of the great River of Plate, on the declivity of a little hill, at the moutk 
of a small river falling into the great one. It contains near four thousand houses, ai| 
earth, except fifty bricks ; its inhabitants are rich, and owe their riches to the great 
trade they drive, both at home and abroad. 

Its inland trade is with Paraguay, Chili, and Peru ; and tlie foreign one, iirst, widl 
Brazil, whe^e the merchants send their ships, altliough they will admit no Portuguese 
into their ports. Secondly, with the Spaniards of Europe, who lade seveiul regiaten* 
ships, to bring here all sudi goods as I have mentioned to be fit for Porto Bello. Thirdljf^ 
wTth the English when the Assiento trade subsisted ; and fourthly, here come many ves^ 
sels from several paits of Spanish America. 

The chief commodities exported from Buenos Ayres, are hides, of which vast^iMUM 
tities are shipped here, cochineal in small cakes, and Vigonean wool, both from Pem^ 
Coquimbo copper, Paraguay herb tobacco, loaf and Muscovado sugar, cotton threadf 
yellow wax^ and what else the cities of Paraguay and las Corrientes produce j in trtidk 
of which the iiAabitants of those two places take kniv^, scissars, ribbons, tta£hflM% 
linens of Bretat^, flowered ditto of Rouen, silk stockings, English cc^oared Jamidt^ 
grey castor bats, silk stufis, cloth, and Peru or Quito flannels, as no cash ever WNnes 
from or goes to either of the said cities. > 

The bay of Campeche, and the coast of Caraccas, ought also to have a ^ace aaioMj; 
the trading ones of Spanish Ammca in the North Sea, as flie first abounds with logftmomi 
the dying wood so much esteemed in Europe fer blacks and violets. The cily of 
Campeche, which is the capital of the coimtry, is seated in twenfy^nine degrees of lati« 
tude, and the only <Hie that there is from Cape Catoche to Vera Cruz* The {(Oods mb» 
tracted from hence, besides the aforesaid w*ood, are timber for imildsng, wax, ragnv 
cassia, sarsapiu*illa, and hides« 

The Caracca coast is fmitfiil in that sort oi nut, wherewith chocolate is made, tad 
though it seems a long chain of mountains, yet it has many valUes, whero the inhahitante 
of Caracca, capital of the country, maintain their slaves to cultivate the said mit 
which produce the cacao less in size dian what is gathered in other parts, yet ^is Js 
teemed the best in quality of all that America yields* 

This coast affords little trade besides f^is fruit, though here are^ome hides and «3vei^ 
but these are contraband cemmo^ties ; and the goods most vendible here, are several 
sorts of linens from Europe^ and calicoes fvom India, brandy, earthen ware^ and nffwt^ 
other manufactmes of England, France, imd Holland. 

» 

Of the Commerce of the Spanish American Coasts in the Shuth Sea. 

That p«rt ef the ocean, «ntered irera the ITor^ Ses, bjr the Stifttte of jlftg^e^fMl, 
Maire, and Bowers, and which washes .^ raerkSoml coftsts ^ Ammea, &om fM«MA 
Straits to the Isle ^ Cdffornia, is ealled the Soutk Sea ; Hf is also called Ike Red ISeia, 
the Eadfie Sea, ^ Seft«f CaUferma, and the JSea cff Jesso^ tuttt'ftis^is^idjnKrben a paita 
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to be fipeciAed, the name of the South Sea comprehending the whole, when speaking in 
generaL 

The principal cities which the Spaniards possess on these coasts, and where they 
carry on the greatest trade, going up them from Chili to New Spain, are Baldivia, the 
Conception, Valparaiso, Arica, Lima, and Callao its port, Panama, Acapuico, and La 
Navidad ; besides which principal places, here are a multiplicity of small ports between 
them, that either serve for lading pmces to some inland cities, or for carrying on a coast- 
ing trade, with the products of each particular district ; the chief of which are Auroca, 
Lavelia, Guiarme, Paita, llio-Tomba, SeUques, the Trinity, St. Michael, Tomaco, San- 
•onnat, Sagno, Nasca, Pisca, Pachacama, l3arbacoa, Tecoantepeque, Nicoya, Chiricito^ 
and some others. 

' Baldivia, La Conceptione, and Valparaiso, are situated on the coast of Chili, and it ia 
in their ports that all the trade of this kingdom with that of Peru is transacted, as the 
tray by land, although shoi*ter, is botli more difficult and dangerous, on account of the 
mountains to be crossed, which are almost all desert, and so difficult of access, by the ex^- 
treme cold always reigning here, that there are but &w merchants who care to run the 
faasards o^' them ; and the other toad by the Desart of* Datacama, notwithstanding it is 
the shortest, is not les8 difficntt through the want of fresh water. 

. Baldivia is the first city found oo the coast, after passing the Straits of Magellan, and is 
seated two leagues from the sea, in the fortieth degree of latitude, between the branches 
of two rivers, which at their mouth form one of the finest and securest ports on all this 
coast. Tlie gold mines, which are not very distant, and more abundant and rich than 
any other of Chili, rendered it formerly very &mous, but the revolt of the Arauco Indians^ 
who invaded and took it in 1599, and whom the Spaniards have not been able to subdue 
ftince, has greatly diminished its reputation and trade, although these latter are re- 
established here, and maintain a garnson of two hundred men. Its principal trade by sea 
is to Lima the capital of Peru, where they yearly send eight or ten vessels of four or five 
hundred tons^ laden with all the products of the country, among which are beef, and 
goaia* skins, tallow, salt meat, and wheat. And the returns made by these ships are in 
wines, sugar, cacao, spiceries, and all sorts of European merchandize, that arrive from 
Porto Bello to Lima, by way of Panama. Its inland commerce is to St. Jago, capital of 
Chili, through which it receives from Buenos Ayres the various commodities mentioned 
in treating of the trade of that famous city. 

' La Conceptione, reckoned the second city of Chili, counting Baldivia for the third, 
and St. Jago ibr the first, is seventy leagues from this last, and sixty from the other. Its 
|>ort, in form of a horse-8hoe,and from thence called by the Spaniards Herradura, is five 
leagues from the city, to which light vessels go up by the river Andalien which crosses 
it. The mines of Quilacoya, and Quilacura, are only four leagues distant, and the priiv- 
cipal washing places of the kingdom much about the same ; it is here that on separating 
the earth from the metal by this lotion, tluit those lumps of gold are discovered,' which 
are of the greatest purity, and so much enrich the fortunate finders : and which, as 
well as all that is extracted from the mines, is carried to the mint at St. Jago,^ to pay the 
King's one-fifih, which is sent with the rest of the royal revenue to Lima; The natives 
4)reed a great quantity of large cattle and goats, the skins of which last they make into 
cordovans, and send these with the other hides to Lima, from wlrence, by Panama and the 
river Chagre, they are transported to the North Sea.. The other . commodities in^which 
tiiey trade being much the same as those of Baldivia,. with, the: exception of wool and 
dbth, and other stufis made in the country, and the ships which the inhabitants send 
yeariy to Peni, being ten or twelve, bring with little di&rencb the same returns as those ^ 
of the otlier aforesaid cities dot . 
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Valparaiso is seated in a bay of the same name, at the mouth of the river Topocalma, 

and serves as the port to St. Jago, the capital of Chili, built on the same river, fifteen 

leagues tiom the sea. This port is one of the safest and most commodious of those on 

. the south coast, and is where all the King'd revenue of Chili is embarked for Peru, as also 

*the effects of particulars destined for the North Sea, consisting especially of gold, drawn 

from the mines near Baldivia and the Conception, or those of Tistil, which are between 

A^alparaiso and St. Jago. There are also carried to Lima turquoises, Avhich are found in 

an excellent rock, opened in the vajley of Copiapo, in the northern part of Chili. 

• Quintcro and Coquimbo ai-e also two maritime cities of Chili, where some business ift 

^transacted, especially at this last, in whose neighbourhood is a copper mine, producing 

metal with \yhicli all the artillery of Peru and Chili is cast. # 

Arica, although it is the least considerable city inPeru,for the number of its inhabitants, 
and beauty of its buildings, there is scarcely any place which, in so small a time, tran^* 
ticts so rich a commerce, its warehouses being, for fifteen days, the de[)ositaries of all 
the treasures from Potosi j and the silver fleet, which yearly sails with the King's re^ 
venue, and the mines* produce for Lima, to be afterwards forwarded by the way of 
Panama to Porto Bello, in the North Sea, for the galleons. Tliis treasure is brought 
irom Potosi to Arica in March ; and in June the Lima ships come to lade it. The city 
is situated in eighteen degrees forty minutes of latitude, seventy leagues from the city oi:' 
Potosi, to which it however serves for a lading place, as before-mentioned. 

The merchandizes which are brought from Lima, and other ports of Peru, to Aries 
for Potosi, arc European cloths and serges, with others from Quito, where the best 
-woollen manufactures are of all Peru. Gold, silver, silk, and cotton stu£& ; these made 
in the country, and the others coming from Spain by the galleons, flour, wheat, maiz, or 
Indian wheat, acicoca, an herb serving instead of Paraguay, Ariquipa wines, the best of 
Peru, where the King of Spain permits the planting vineyards, oil, olives, butter, cheese, 
sugar, salt, quicksilver, sweet-meats, syrups, and all sorts of hardware, and iron utensils £x 
the service of the house and mines; all which are paid for in the latter's argentine produoe^ 
as the city of Potosi, called also an imperial city, being seated in a country so barren 
tind unfruitful, would furnisli nothing to trade, if its mountains did not cover those iOi* 
exliaustible silver mines they do. 

It is also owing to the richness of its mines that this city is the finest, most populous^ 
:and abundant in ail things, of any one in Peru ; its inhabitants amounting to more tiiaa 
•sixty thousand, among which are at least ten thousand Spanianls. And its markets, 
-warehouses, and shops, are ever full of all sorts of fruits, sweat-meats, wines, stuflb, jewels 
European and Indian curiosities, with an infinitude of other merchandizes and wares, to 
*gratify both the taste and sight, subserving as well to pleasure and use as ornament ; al- 
thou^, as has been said, none of these things grow, or are the natural products of the 
.country. 

Lima, called also by the Spaniards Ciudad de los Reyes, is the capital of Peru, and 
seated two leagues from the South Sea, being a place of the greatest trade in all this 

?art of America. The riches of Peru and Chili are brought here from the ports of La 
lonceptione and Arica, where they are collected ; and the greatest part of the goods 
that arrive from Europe at Porto Bello, and La Vera Cruz, are also brought here from, 
the one by the ships of Panama, and from the other by those of Acapulco. The inland 
commerce of this city is not less than its foreign one ; and if it maintains this latter with' 
all the places on the South Sea coasts, from Chili to New Spain, its home traffic is 
equally extensive, as it does not only spread to all the provinces that compose the em* 
pire of Peru, but to all the other kingdoms of southern America, even to Buenos Ayres^ 



and Carthagena on the North Sea. 
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The trade of lima is^ carried on, partly by Spaniards, and partly by Indians, these 
latter having more liberty here than in any otner place of the King of Spain's dominions, 
on payment only of a small tribute twice a year. It is these that do all the sen^ile work, 
and-are the sole mechanics and husbandmen, the Spaniards thinking it beneath them to 
stoop to such offices, and only engaging in the more valuable branches of trade, such as 
gold and silver, silks, European doth, &c. with which, and indeed with every other con- 
veniency of life, this city is so well supplied, as would induce a belief, that this plenty 
could only be the product of the countrv. The gold comes here from Chili,-New Cas- 
tile, Cusco, and some other provinces oj Peru ; the silver from the mines of Potosi, and 
those of Oruco, Tarapaca, and Chocolocora ; and the quicksilver from Eurrae and Ju- 
ancabeluca, forty leagues from Lima. They get the country stuffi fiom Quito, and 
from the mountain towns, which are in the neighbourhood of their capital. The wines 
are brought them from Arequipa, Yea, Cisca, and Nasca ; as the cattle are from Xaxra, 
Cusco, Caneto, and Guemangua. The sugars, sweet-meats, syrups, and preserves, are 
made at Jamanga, and Gnara. The wheat, flour, and maize, come from this samne 
place, Varancas, and the villages near to Lima ; dry fish from Pieta ; carpenter's wood 
from Guyaquil, though cut on the side of Gallo, near to it ; and salt from the ponds of 
Gnara, &c. oil and dives from almost all the ports of the coasts between Arica and 
Lima. 

Pearls are brought from the pearl islands in the South Sea, and part from Panama, of 
the fishery of Randierie, also lormerly of Margarita, in the North Sea ; and precious 
stones are found in many rocks, mines, and rivers of Peru. 

All the gold and silver mines are so rich and abundant, that, as it is asserted, the 
King of Spain has in less than fifty years received for his one-fiflh, of only those of Po- 
tOBi, one hundred and eleven millions of dollars. 

Calao, as before-mentioned, the port to Lima, is two leagues from the city, spacious 
and very secure, without rocks or snallows. It has two channels, the one for krge ships^ 
on doubling the isle of Lobos that covers it ; and the other for baiks, or small vessds, 
hy a strait between the continent and the istend. The city lies alon^ the bank, and all 
its inhabitants, above two thousand, are either Lima factors, earners, sailors, or inn- 
keepers, as its buildings are warehouses for the reception and deposit of the goods that 
arrive from Acapulco, Panama, Arica, and the Conceptione, or inns to accommodate 
the merchants who arrive from ^ parts, when the fleets come here to lade or discharge. 
Two fleets, both called the same, Plate fleets, are annually fitted out in this port, the one 
for Arica^ and the other aflterwards for Panama. The first sails towaros the end of 
February, and after having laden the silver of the Potosian mines, returns to Lima in 
about a month, or by the beginning of April, near the same time that the vessels from 
Valparaiso bring here the revenues of Chili. As soon as this fleet is returned, and the 
Chili vessels are arrived, they unlade the goods, to wait a proper season for the voyage 
to Panama ; the least valuable are put in warehouses, and the gold and silver, with what 
else is precious, sent to Lima in cart^, or on beasts of burthen, with which the road from 
Calao to that city is nearly full during the whole year, more - especially in the three or 
lour months of the fleet's arrival and departure. Also in the months of March and 
ibnril there arrive at Lima by land, gold, silver, and the merchandize of all the provinces 
01 Peru, that are destined for Porto Bello, and which must be ready for the sailing of 
the Panama fleet. 

The departure of this second fleet is always at the beginning of May ; and it is coin* 
monly two-thirds bi|»er or stronger, both in merchant ships and men of war, than t^e 
other; because, bes^ss the riches of Potosi, which the fleet of Arica only brought, that 
ibr Pananui carries also all the revenues of the King and particulars* effects from Chili, 
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Peni, and a great many of the other kingdoms t)f Sotfth America. And it is by return 
of this fleet, that all the goods destined for P^maofl Chili are brought ; and frotn thence 
sent either by sea or hind to the places they are consigned to. 

Besides the fleets before-mentioned, there is .yearly equipped at Calao a twenty gun 
ship for Acapulco, a famous port in New Spain, by which the Spaniards of Mexico maift- 
tain a great trade with the Philippines, and receive a large quantity of goods from India 
and Cliina. This vessel arrives at Acapulco a little before Christmas, and carries there 
cacao, dollars, and quicksilver ; in return of which she brings back spice, silks, chint3> 
Calicoes, and a few other Indian commodities ; though this trade is prohibited to till 
others but to those concerned in the said ship ; the court of Spain having ititel-dictcd it 
to all the rest of Peru, under very severe penalties, for fear of hurting that which Son^ 
America carries on with Spain by way of Panama and Porto Bello. 

This was the situation of Calao, before the earthquake, which with an inundation Hf 
'the sea, that happened at the same time, destroyed every person in the town, except 
one man, who crept up the flag-staff, and dl^opped from thence into a canoe, which 
.floated under it. As this happened before the peace df Aix-la-Chappllc, it is not 
doubted but tlie damage is repaired in some measure, btit it is so difficult to get ac- 
counts from that country, that nothing-can be said with certainty. 

The chief places with which the Sj^aniards .maintain a regular commerce on this vast 
extent of coast, are Leon, Guayaquil, Truxillo, Lefeparso, JLavillia, Nicoya, Chi^ 
Paita, Sagna, Nasca, Pisca, and Pachacania, of which the :ferst t)rOduc6s sugar, cattte* 
hides, pitch, resin, and excellent cordage^ beside^ plenty of tittibct /"for ^Kips, \i'het6or 
more are built here than at any place in the Soiith oeua, except 'AatT -aiji just goihg' to 
mention. 

Guayaquil, in the province of Quito, whose productis are.gold^ preciotife Stones, cucat), 
green hides, tallow, sarsaparilla, woollen stuffs of the bountry make, saltpetre, brimstone^ 
and wood, worked up in tlie ship-yards of this place;, it alsb ^fbdc^ccs cacao in suca 
plenty, that there is hardly a year in which tliirty tlfiousdnd bales; of eightj^^me poimdis 
each, are not shipped off, and sometimes the quantify is doiibled. Tlie goods imported 
here from Lima are wine, oil, spice, and other ^European cotnmodities, 

Truxillo is six leagues from the South Sea, having a pott called Guanchaco, tiie most 
difficult to enter, and the most unsafe of any on the cpasit, its chief trade consists in 
wheat, flour, wine, sugar, sweet-meats, especially quince marnfi^lade in casks, qattle^ 
horses, mules, &c. * 

Lesparso is situated in the bay of Caldatia, two leagues fvotn the^ea ; it'te the port to 
Carthage, a city of South America, in the prbvince of Quimbata, twenty-foin- leagues 
distant fi^om it, and formerly had a good trade, "but it is now tedQccd to sohie stTgar, 
hides, and provisions for Lima. 

Panama ; of all the cities I have hitherto treated that trAde with Lima, none have 
supplied it with otiier commodities than those of theh* bWn growth and nraniifecturfes 
except Acapulco ; but a quite different cbmmfirce is transacted froiu Paridma. Bfcforq 
this city was taken, pillaged, aiid burnt, in 1673, ty Sii* ftenry Mor^ui it way.^eatjcd ou 
the shore of the South Sea, at nine degrees of north latitude; but the tie^ one is biiiUi 
at four leagues distance from the ruins; more tnagnificent, better fbttified, dilA 'wit'h'Ji 
great number of inhabitants. It gives name to a large bay in whidiit is built,' tnjd to 
the isthmus, that, separating the two seas, joins tho, meridional to the septentripnaf 
America, and is eciually ianious for its laud trade: with, ^^or to Bcllo,. on thfeNortKSca. 
and its maritime negociations —'"^'^ ^- -^''^--^^■^'--' ---n-^-*-----'- -i- ---^•-i--^.— -nt 

the goods that the galleons 
Peru, which come 1^ the 
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jiulerable commerce, and has its road alwjiys filled with a great number of vessels; it is^ 
ueverthdess, on, the Plate fleet's arrival, and with the goyds by th,e galleons, that the 
greatest concourse of merchants meet here, and the trade is most nourishing, being-' 
then that the fair is held, which attracts both tlia nobility and commonalty of the neigh- 
bourhood to assemble and increase the throng. 

As soon as the galleons touch at Carthagena, where they remain some time before" 
they proceed to Porto Bello, a courier is dispatched to Lima, and on the receipt of this 
advice, the viceroy orders the Plate fleet afore-mentioned to be laden and dispatched,, 
under convoy of four or five men of war j whilst the president of Panama, on his part, 
directs the providing miiles for the carriage of a part of the treasure by land, and barks 
for the conveyance of the remainder by the river Chagre to Porto Bello, that no time - 
may be lost, as the galleons only remain there about amonth, during which time every 
negociation must be transacted. It is computed that the King's effects laden on the 
galleons, commonly amount to three millions of pieces of eight in a common year ; and 
that the merchants* registered efiects are three or four times as much, extra of what is 
shipped clandestinely. All the galleons must be ready to sail the thirtieth day after ar- 
rival, otherwise they run a risk of being left beliind ; however, the admiral commonly 
grants an addition of eight days, which is of great relief to the merchants, and nothing 
disadvantageous to himself, as this benefit is always procured by the intervention of a 
considerable present. The goods proper for this voyage have been already described in 
the article of the Spanish trade, so I shall only add here, that all iron instruments, such 
as hpes, axes, hatchets, anvils, kc spice, wine^ oil, laces, and gold and silver stufi^, are 
likewise proper objects of this trade. ' 

The maritime towns, where, next to Lima, the merchants of Panama carry on their 
trade, are Lavillia, which furnishes it with hogs, poultr}'', salt beef, and sirops ; Paita, or 
rather Piura, to which the other is the port, whence are exported wine, oil,, flour, sugar, 
soap, and goa.t skirls, made irjto co.rdo,^ns; Kealegio, yielding brandy, si^^ar, oil, flour,, 
and wine ; Galio, Tomago, ^^nd Cliiloe, tjbree islands producing yearly a large quantity 
of timber and boards ; Pisca> fruitful in e^iicellent vineyards ; Truxillo, abundant in 
wheat, flour, and sugar; Oicoya, where are plenty of shipwrights and yards, as also a 
quantity of cattle, hides, wheat, and red wood, or nicaragua. Phere are also some Pa* 
liKima barks, wliich go yearly to fish for pearls at the isle of Gorgona ; this being the 
only pljice where they are found in the South Sea ; those called the pearl islands, within; 
twelve leagues of Panama, now producing none. 

Tecoantepeque, La Trinidad, Yatulco, and llealejo, are places also on this coast be- 
tween Panama and Acapulco, which serve for ports, where all the traffic of Guatimala, 
Leon, Quaxaca, Necarague, and some other provinces of New Spain is transacted, which, 
consists in cacao, vanillas, achiolt or rocou a dying herb, indigo, cochineal, hides, wheats 
maize, wool, sugar, cotton, salt, honey,, cassia, wax, and in some otlier of the products 6f 
Mexico. 

Acapulco is next to the port of Tecoantepeque, and seated seventebn degrees north 
of the line. It is the western port to the city of Mexico, as Vera Cruz is the northern ; 
and the principal places of its trade are Peru, the Philippines, and the coasts nearest to 
Mexico ; the commerce of which latter is entirely negociated through the hist four 
mentioned places, and some other small harbours, where the merchants of Acapulco 
send their goods on light vessels, to extract provisions and refreshments, although thev 
receive large parcels by land on mules, particularly flour, chocolate, small cheese, salt 
meat, and all sorts of such provisions, for which they have daily a market ; and the 
cattle they want comes the sfljne way. I have also treated of the trade between Aca* 
pulco and Peru } and though that between the northern and southern America is opea 
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and free, yet the inhabitants of this city make but little use of it, their commerce being 
only extended to the places on the coasts so that what is transacted between this and the 
Manillas, is what gives it reputation, and which is carried on, in only two ships of eight 
hundred or a thousand ton each ; whereof one is always in lading at the Philippines, 
and sails on its return, as soon as its twin vessel arrives, a convoy being assigned them, 
of a twenty-eight gun ship, and they mounting forty each. Their cargo from Acapulco 
consists partly of European merchandize, brought to Mexico from La Vera Cruz, and 
partly pf the products of New Spain, both sent to the South Sea on mules. The relading 
back is composed of whatsoever Asia produces, that is either rich or valuable, even 
pearls, precious stones, and gold dust, with which these ships are so fully stowed, as to 
render their between deck guns unserviceable in case of an attack. 



Of the Trade of French America. 

# 

I shall begin with the isles which the French possess in this part of the world ; and* 
first Vitli the Antilles or Caribbee islands, of which this nation are masters of seven oiit , 
o£ the twenty-eight ; shared that of St. Christopher's with the English, till the treaty of 
Ctrecht, in 1713, gave it wholly to the latter; but during tjie present war they have 
ec overed it. 

Martinico is the chief of them, the others are Grenada, Dominica, Tobago, St. Vin- 
cent's, Guadaloupe, and St Croix. Above two hundred ships are employed in the 
trade of these islands, and it is not uncommon to see eighty merchantmen lading at 
Martinico together. Tobacco wste formerly the staple commodity here, but the culti- 
vation of that plant has been long neglected for sugar, more especially at Martinico^ 
which alone is supposed now to yield m a common year, between five and six millions dP 
pounds weight ; G renada and St. Croix, four or five hundred thousand between both : 
M. Lucia, taken by the English in the present war, grows only tobacco, with some 
pulse and greens : though, besides these commodities, the islands produce among them 
indigo, cocoa, rocou, cotton, ginger, cassia, Guinea pepper, some medicinal gums^ 
hides, tortoise-shell, dying woods, &c. The commodities sent there from Prance, are 
Very necessary for provisions and clothing, household furniture, and tools for various 
uses, especially for agriculture. 

St. Domingo, divided as I formerly mentioned between the Spaniards and French, 
carries on a very considerable trade, of which the chief places assigned the latter are 
La Grande Ance, Leogane, La Grande Terra, Port de Paz, Port Margot, Lancon 
Louisa, Trou Charles Morin, Lemodada, Cape Fran 5ois, and the Little Goave. Be- 
sides this distribution of St. Domingo, the French possess the smallest Isle of Tortuga,. 
about three-fourths of a league from the other, and the products of both are tobacco, 
sugar, indigo, ginger, rocou, cotton, cocoa, hides, braziletto, yellow sanders, fustic, 
cedar, grenadillo, and some other woods for the dyers* or cabinet makers* use. The 
ships' cargoes proper for these isles are much the same as those for the Antilles, ex- 
cepting the salt meat, which is not here wanted, St. Domingo having it in so great 
plenty, as even to supply the other isles with large quantities : here are about four 
thousand fiimilies established in the whole settlement, which more than double those of 
the Spaniards, though these latter are near a century more ancient here than the others. 

On the continent of North America the French possessed Louisiana, called also 
Mississippi ; and in the Southern America, Cayenne, and some other habitations oif 
the river Surinam, They have been sometimes also masters of Nova Scotia, as formerly: 
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btnted, and they were once so of Newfoundland ; but these having been ceded to the 
English by treaties, I shall only remark here, that with respect to tlie latter, the French 
are, in consequence of the tliirteenth article of that of Utrecht in 1713, permitted 
during the fishing season to build themselves stages and huts, and whatever else is neces^ 
sary for curing and drying their fish, though this privilege only to extend from Cape 
Bona Vista to the northern extremity of the isle, and from thence westerly to Cape 
Riche ; but they are to build no houses, much less fortifications, nay, are not so much 
as. to anchor here, only in the aforesaid season. 

. Louisiana, or Mississippi, is a vast extent of country of more than one hundred and 
eighty leagues, lying in North America, between Canada, Carolina, Mexico, and the 
ocean. It is in these newly discovered lands that the famous colony is established, 
which after the year 1717 engrossed the attenticm of all Europe, and set the major part 
of it a madding after their example, to ,the ruin of many thousamd families ; however^ I 
shall here consider it in its present situation, and give an account of the real trade that 
is here subsisting ; regardless, of the chimerical and ideal advantages some of its most 
sanguine adventurers at first proposed from it. The chief settlement of this colony, or 
more properly speaking the capital of all the country, and centre of its commerce, is 
the city to which the name New Orleans was given, to preserve the memorial of the re- 
gency of that prince, under whose protection and auspices it was founded. Its situ- 
ation is on the side of a river, near enough the sea to have the conveniency and facility 
of lading and unlading the ships that import, and at a sufiicient distance to avoid its. 
bad air and neighbourhood, when irritated. The trade carried on here is mu&h the 
$ame as at Canada; and some Indians have assured the French, that high up in the 
country are found mines of gold, silver, copper, iron, and steel. These mmes are,, 
however, undiscovered, but the true riches or the country consist in that great quan- 
tity of cattle with which the plains and forests of Louisiana are filled, viz. horses, asses,, 
l()ulls, cows, sheep> goats, and hogs, of which the Indians make a great slaughter in 
their excursions, and bring both flesh and skins to the colony, and there exchange 
tliem for trifles. The supplies from France, proper for tliis colony, are the same as has. 
been directed for the islands; with the exception, that to what the country produces 
towards the support of its inhabitants, must be added, some flour, corn, rice, pulse, 
and all that can contribute to sustain so numerous a colony; and the merchandizes 
fit for the trade with the Indians, are coarse woollen blankets, serving for clothes,. 
Ifimbourg cloths, white and red, and cloaks readv made of them ; ordinary hats, 
knives, hatchets, and pick-axes* small mirrc^rs, glass Deads, and vermilion.. 

The ports, posts, and establishments, which the French at present occupy are six- 
teen, viz. the isle Aux Vaisseaux, Biloxi, or Fort Louis, New Orleans, Manchac,. 
Matches, Natchitoches, Yasous, Illinois, Oubache, Isle Dauphine, Fort dfe Conde, Ali- 
bamons, the Bay of St. Bernard, the river Aux Cannes, Padoucas, and' Missoures. 
This country produces rice, indigo, cotton, tar, pitch, but mostly tobacco. 

By the Vllth article of the treaty of peace 1763, all that part of Louisiana lying on. 
the east side of tlie river Mississippi, with the free navigation of that river, was resigned 
to the British crowji.. And, in 1769, the French ceded Louisiana to the crown of 
Spain. 

Cayenne is the only settlement the French have in South America, except some 
habitations that they possess on the coast of Surinam, and the river of Alnrzons, 
which form a sort of government of more than a hundred leagues. 

The Isle of Cayenne that gives name to this government, and takes it from a river 
whose two branches separate it from Terra Firma, lies in the latitude of four degrees 
ioTty[ minutes, a hundred leagues from the great river of the, Ama;sones. It is seven-. 
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teeti leagues in circuit, of which five are bathed by the sea, and the rest by tlie two 
branches of the river aforesaid : and has been successively possessed by the English, 
French, and Dutch, though the French have finally remained masters of it ever since 
1677. Its. chief products are sugar, rocou, indigo, cotton, and vannillas ; and the 
commodities sent here from France, are principauy flour, wine, brandy, linens, stufik, 
quicksilver, hardware, and above all salt meat ; the inhabitants, exclusive of the 
soldiers and slaves, are about twelve or fifteen hundred men, spread in the different 
habitations above-mentioned, of which the chief, composing a small town of twa 
hundred houses, with three hundred and fifty whites, is below Fort Louis, where Hie^ 
warehouses are kept. 



Commerce of the Portuguese in America. 

Tills nation's possessions in America have been many years since reduced to the Bra- 
zils only, though this is a part of the new world so vastly extensive, fertile, and rich^ 
that they have no room to complain of their present share. This country reaches fram- 
the Amazon river to that of Plate, and has its coasts curved into a semicircle o£ about 
twelve hundred leagues extent, though the Portuguese do not occupy the whole, having 
no habitations beyond Rio Janeiro, which is two hundred leagues from the River of Plate^ 
its southern boundary. The inland country is yet unkno^vii, as the Portuguese have 
never penetrated it above eighty leagues, bv reason those vast regions which separate 
it fronTi Peru are inhabited by innumerable nations of Indians, who, loving ubertyj 
dispute the acquisition of their lands, inch by inch, as they regard foreign settlements 
only as usurpations. The Portuguese have divided their establishments into fbuFteea 
captainships, or commanderies, viz. Tamjaraca, Bahia de todos los Santas, PernambucOf 
Paras, Maraghan, Ciara, Rio Grande, Paraiba, Ceregippe„ Los Isleos, Porto Segure^ 
Spirito Sancto, Rio Janeiro, and St. Vincent ; of whose commerce I should now treat; 
but having already done it in the section on the trade of Portugal, any further meritioa 
here would be superfluous. 

I might here also very properly add, an account of the trade which some other 
northern powers carry on in America ; but having as yet given no description of their 
European commerce, 1 shall join them both together, by reciting the general traffic ot^ ' 
^ach particular potentate, and begin first with the Dutch. 



Of the Trade of Holland. 

Nothing gives a greater or more magnificent idea of this commerce, than the flourish- 
ing condition it has always supported the states in, notwithstanding the many long and 
'expensive wars it has for a century past been so frequently engaged in. Three things 
more especially support this immense traffic ; the one is the great credit of the Bank of 
Amsterdam, whose treasure is supposed by some to be thfee thousand tons of gold, of 
a hundred thousand guilders each ; the second thing so advantageous to the trade of 
Holland, is the incredible number of ships, continually going out and coming in ; and 
the third, is the safety with which its trade is carried on, by the government's protec- 
tion in time of war, or when any cruizers or pirates make it necessary. And though 
this commerce is so extensive^ it is kept up by a people, whose country contributes 
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hardly any products towards it ; as the Dutdi have nothing more of their own than some 
butter, cheese, earthenware, and some few other trifles that they can spare ; very little 
wheat growing in Holland, and no wine at all ; the few sheep here have a wool coarse 
and harsh ; the land produces very little flax or hemp ; one of its best qualities being 
its propriety, in several parts, for fuel, so that the inhabitants, for want of other, are 
reduced to the necessity of burning the earth that bears them ; but its fat pastures 
nourish great herds of cattle, producing the prodigious quantity of milk, that suffices 
for the daily want of a people peculiarly fond of a lacteal diet, and for making abun- 
dance of butter and cheese, of which they eat more than any nation in the world. 
Their manufactures are many, and very considerable, though almost all the materials 
for them are brought from other countries. 1 have already mentioned the particulars 
of their trade with us,, with France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, and blended it with 
that of the other Europeans on the coast of Barbary, Afiica, and Asia : I shall there- 
fore only add here, the state of it with their septentrional neighbours. The trade carried 
on nearest home, and the most convenient for tlie safety of the concerned, is that which 
they maintain with a part of Qermany, by means of the ri\'^rs running through the 
Countr}', or on the borders of it ; such as the Rtiine and Maese, which bathe their 
Mates ; the Weser, Ems, and Elbe, not very distant from the German Ocean. The 
traffic of the Rhine, and with it that of the Moselle and Maine, is very considerable. 
Cologn is properly the centre of the commerce carried on here, where the merchandize 
of Lorraine, and the archbishopric of Treves are collected ; such as wood, iron bars, 
4:annon8, and bullets of the same metal. It is likewise by the Rhine that the products of 
Mentz and Franconia, washed by the river Maine, are conveyed to, and sold in the ce- 
lebrated fairs held twice a year at Francfort or Nuremberg : The Rhine also serves the 
Dutch in bringing them the flax, threads, and linens, from the Duchies of Juliers and 
Berges. 

The Maese facilitates the trade of Holland with Leige on that river, as it does that of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, not very distant ; and of which almost all the trade is transacted in the 
first of these two cities. The extracts from Leige are serges, slates, coal, lead, iron, 
bullets, and brazienr made at Aix-la-Chapellej &c. The Weser, which has its source^ in 
the mountains of Turing, waters one part of the Lower Germany, and aflcr having 
TOssed through the country of Hesse and Brunswick, falls into the Germanic Ocean. 
Bremen, seated fif):een leagues from its mouth in the peninsula that it forms with the 
Ems, is the deposit of all the merchandize of those parts ; and it is in this city that the 
Dutch buy up the carjpentry wood,^ cheese, wools, several -metals, and beer, that are 
brought here from Lower Saxony, Hesse, Brunswick, &c. Embden, capital of East 
Friesland, at the mouth of the Ems, is the staple of all the commerce of that part of 
Germany which traverses this river. The city is governed by its magistrates ; and the 
Dutch their allies, or one may say their masters^ by the great credit they have there, 
draw hence all the merchandise of Westphalia, and especially of the bishoprics of Pa- 
derborn and Munster, wliich consists principally in timber, cloths, wools, and linens ; it 
is also from thence that those hams come, so generally esteemed in Europe ; East Fries- 
land also furnishes Holland with cattle and horns. In fine, the trade of the Elbe is one 
of the most considerable that the Dutch transact in the Germanic Sea. This famous 
river has its source in Bohemia, towards the frontiers of Silesia ; from thence traversing 
many rich provinces, and amongst them the states of Saxe, Brandenburgh, and Bruns- 
wick, passes to Hamburgh, the city which for its trade has merited the appellation of 
the Amsterdam of the North, from whence in about twenty leagues it falls into the sea, 
swelled by all the rivers <^ Bohemia^ Saxe^ &c« that it has received during so long a 
course. 

1 
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The Dutch commonly transact their business of Lower Germany at Hamburgh, 
though they often go up to Harburgh and Magdebursfa for wine and wood, buying in 
those parts even entire forests which* they fell, and fill targe magazines with this common 
dity, to be in readiness when they want, or think proper to vend or utter it. Tlie goods 
that the Dutch carry to Germany by the five rivers aforesaid, are silk and woollen ma- 
nufactures, mercery, spice, drugs, dying-woods, sugar, cheese, herrings, copper, and 
ribbons. 

Anvers, Brussels, and Malines, furnish the Dutch with thread and those laces, bear- 
ing this latter*s name ; Ghent and Bruges with linen, hemp, and basons ; Brussels and 
Oudemade with tapestry ; and Lisle, capital of French Flanders, with cambrics, laces^ 
and baracans ; the returns are made in woollen and silk stufis, drugs, spices, &c. 

The trafiic of the North and Baltic is one of the most important that the Dutch 
cariy on i in other branches of trade, it seems as if they only worked for the other parts 
of Europe ; but in this almost all regards themselves ; and it is from thence that they 
fetch the grain which supports them, and the things necessary to their navigation ; 
without which neither the state, nor partii^ulars, could subsist. 

Although Sweden, Denmark, and some other states, seated on the Baltic Sea, are 
comprehended under the general word north, yet Nonrv^ay, Archangel, and some cf the 
most septentrional pro\dnces of Russia and Denmark, merit more particularly this title ^ 
and it is witli these that I shall commence the general northern trade. 

Before the year 1553, the trade of Muscovy was carried on by the way of Narva and 
Revel, cities of Livonia, at the bottom of the Baltic Sea ; but the port of Archan^ 
baving been discovered by the English, all the trade of this vast empire was transferred 
thither, being much more convenient than any of the others, especially on account of the 
passage of the Sound, which took away, or at least restrained, the freedom of the trade 
of those two places ; and there now sail annually from the ports of Holland, particularly 
from Amsteraam, near forty ships for Archangel, from two to four hundred tons, al- 
ways divided in two squadrons ; the one only of five or six sail, which departs in June» 
and returns in September ; and the other of thirtv or thirty-two ships, whose sailing is 
fixed in July, and its coming back in tlie end of October. These two squadrons have 
always a convoy, even in the midst of the profbundest peace ; and carry with them silk 
and woollen stuffs, linens, castors, from Canada, paper, mercery, hardware; cannons and 
other arms, powder, brimstone, copper, lead, pewter, brandy, wine, oil, vinegar, sweet* 
meats, dried fruit, saffron, sugar, spice, pepper, herrings, incense, copperas, white lead^ 
indigo ; woods for dying the Russia hides ; laces, gold, and silver wire, and of this latter 
metal in specie. 

The trade to Norway employs yearly upwards of three hundred Dutch vessels from 
four to five hundred tons, the greatest part from the villages of Friese, or those in the 
neighbourhood of Amsterdam. Berghen, the most considerable port in the kingdom of 
Norway, is where the Dutch drive their principal trade, though tney carry on some with 
Drontheim, Copperwich, and a few other places, in spice, salt, Spanish wine, vinegar^ 
brandy, cheese, rolled tobacco, and some cloths. And as timber for ship>building is 
what the Flemings mostly bring back, they have made seyeral treaties from time to time 
with the King of Denmark concerning wood, &c. 

The commodities which the Dutch lade in the Baltic being bulky, oblige them to 
employ a large number of ships, a thousand to twelve hundred, yearly, in this trade,: 
which they send less than half laden, thouch they alwavs return with an entire cargo ;- 
ami as the balance of trade is in their disfavour, by the produce of their goods sent- 
bcing insufficient to pay for the reladings, they are always obliged to accompany these 
voyages with a parcel of rix-doUars, to make the defiaency good. The commodities 
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proper for Sweden and Denmark, are spice, drugs, Portugal and Spanish salt, those from 
France not being in so much esteem nere, sugar, wine, brandy, linen, with silk at^ 
woollen stufis. For Pomerania, cloth, wine, cheese, salt, tobacco, spice, iron, lead, 
pewter, and old rix-doUars. For Dantzic, a quantity of silks of all sorts and fashions ; a 
great many clothes ; dying woods, scraped or ground ; madder^- large parcels of spibe, 
drugs ; Italian cremor tartari, sugar, oil, paper ; divers sorts of wine, brandy, and 
French salt, fit only for Prussia. In fine, they send to Riga, Revel, Narva, and Pemau^ 
cities of Livonia, salt, spice> sugar, tobacco, French glass, and above all, a quantity of 
old rix-dollars, with which they pay for goods not only of this province belonsing to 
Sweden, but also those that are transported here, from Muscovy, Poland, and Litauania« 
• Their whale fishery is very advantageous, occasioning a yearly employ of near two 
liundred and fifly ships, with between four and five thousand men, but that of the her- 
rings so infinitelv exceeds it, as almost to surpass the degree of comparison ; above 
twenty thousand men, and three thousand busses, find an annual occupation in it ; and 
it is asserted that they take and sell more than 300,000 tons, one year with anotiier, 
which at two hundred guilders per ton, as a Dutch author computes them, amount to 
sixty millions, from which must be deducted near twenty-three millions, for the charges 
of outset, &c. and there remains nett profit S70,000/XX) of g\ulders, or about 340,000L 
sterling. 

Although the Dutch have no great settlements in the West Indies, since they were 
obliged to quit the conquests they had made on the Portuguese, they notwithstanding^ 
carry on a very considerable trade here j which is not a little augmented by the con- 
fraband commerce for which their colony at Cura9oa administers them frequent oppor«- 
f unities. Surinam, Aprowacq, Berbice, and Boron, seated in South America ; Bonnaire, 
Aruba, and Cura^oa, among ttie Soto-vento, or Leeward Islands, and Saba and, St Eus- 
tatia, two of the smallest Antilles, are the only colonies the Dutch ppssess at piresent in 
the West Indies. 

. The four colonies of terra firma take their name from four rivers of the province «f 
Guiana, along which they are established. Sugar, which grows here in abundance, is 
the principal object of their trade, though they also cultivate indigo, tobacco, ginger, and 
cotton. The merchants of Amsterdam carry on the greatest part of this trade, and have^- 
their warehouses here always well filled with all sorts of goods that the Europeans 
usually send to America. 

Of the Antilles, where the Dutch are established, neither of them is very considerable ; 
St. Eustatia is the biggest, and Saba the smallest ; these two are little better than rocks, 
though the few inhabitants residing here have found sufficient earth distributed to raise 
a support, and some tobacco for exportation ; this is a commodity common to them all. 

The Dutch have several trading companies established in Holland, such as the East 
and West Indian, thai of Surinam, the North, the Levant, the Baltic, and the Nova 
Zembla and Greenland fishing companies, all of considerable advantage both to the state 
andparticulars. 

Though however rich the trade of these are, or whatever else is transacted by private 
merchants with the other three parts of the world, it is certain, that that which their 
East India Company has carried on in all the kingdoms of Asia, for little more than a 
century past, is of a much greater consequence, and infinitely surpasses it, both in 
profit and reputation. But as I have already given an account of it, in my description 
of Asia^ I shall here close my narrative of this nation's commercial transactions. 
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• ' Concerning the Trade t^fihe North, and the Baltic Sea. 

m 

There is coofiprehended under this name, not only what is enclosed within Jhc 
pass of this sea, but aiso some cities seated on the rivers which fall into the 
Ocean that are near : And all that are more northwardly, as Norway, Danish, we& 
ifth, or Muscovitish Inland ; Archangel, Boronday, Siberia, Greenland, and Nofiu 
Zembla* 

Hamburgh, an Imperial and Hanseatic city, is the most considerable of all of then lu 
tuated on the German Ocean. Here is carried on, not only the whole trade •£ the 
£lbe; but it is also by means of its merchants, that the greatest fourts of the remisset 
are made, and biJk^negociated, with all the cities of the north ; an advantage that it 
only shares widi Amsterdam. 

This famous Hanseatic city is more than twenty leagues from the Elbe's waouAii 
though ships go up this river witliin two or three leagues of it, and are there obh'ged to 
lighten, being barred a nearer approach by a bank ^f sand, with a whole cargow Tba 
goods proper for this place, are som^ French salt, white wine, to the anount of aix ir 
seven thousand barrels yearly, and of brandy about four thousand, a little vioega^^ 
cloths, wrought silks, spice, dri^s,, mercery, pranes, and other dry fiiiits, with a ki^ 
quantity <>f paper. And the goods exported from tiience are, grain, wood for ddp^bofflh 
iiig, pipe staves, lattin, and white iron wire made in Saxony, and all smts of c<nper pots 
and kettles* Here are also found the many variotts specibs of ffoods that the North anl 
Baltic produce, though not so clieap, being at second hand. U carries on a great trade 
with France and Spain in its own shipping, though much more in foreign bottoms^ onA 
ics engagements with Holland, &c. are ^ready spoken to. I have jJso described its 
bank, and should now say something about its coin, that has occasioned sikA eaibraiil 
between this state and the crown of Deomairk ; but as a nice deductioa of (ho aMtiva to^ 
and particulars of these disputes, would be too prolix for the space I have left» Jcadl 
a curtailed account must be unsatisfactory j I shall therefore excuse adding asj llkmg 
on this subject. . > 

Bremen on the Weser is in good repute lor its trade, though much inferior to 
burgh. Large laden vessels can only go within four leagues of the city, and 
ones to the distance of a league and a halfl The imports are much the saai& here as 
the last-mentioned place, except French salt, of which none is co&sumed. The wood 
extracted from hence is the best in the North, but it is likewise the dearest ; and here iB 
also exported wheat, wool, some metak, and Brunswick mum, of which that %}f Bremea 
is nothmg inferior. 

Denm^k, Sweden, Muscovy, Poland, Couiiand, and some provinces of Lower Geiu 
many, environ on all sides this part of the ocean, that forms a sort of great gul^ mined 
the Baltic Sea, which can only be entered by two passages, the one called tl»e Bett^ dift* 
cult and dangerous, and the other the Sound, of which the Kingoif Ikennrukis master, 
by possessing the fortress of Kronemburgh, near filsineur. 

This sea has a large number of excellent ports oi: cities at but a Iftde distance, where 
a great commerce is carried on 4 1^ principal of which are Lubec, Copenhagf n^ £lsi^ 
Tieur, StocMioim, Rostock, Strslsund, iStetin^ Colberg, Dantzic, Eibii^^, jKLoiii^berg^: 
Kiga, Re^el, Pentau, Narva, :MKi VI^Immu^, ifrom-whieh^ places and -sea more goods '-are iA« 
general exported and imported, excepting at Dantzic, where the consumption is very 
great; this famous city being as a magazine of all necessaries to Poland. 
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Lubec, an imperial ctty» loid at the head of the Hans towns, seated in I^wer Saxony^ 
on the river Traves, which at ten leagnes from thence falls into the !3altic Sea, has a 
better trade than Bremen, bitt a great deal worse than Hamburgh. Here may sell 
yearly two thousand la»ts of French salt, which the natives refine, four thousand barrels, 
or a thousand ton of wine, as many hundred barrels (^ brandy, and one hundred and 
fifty of vinegar ; paper also finds a good sale here ; and the French besides sugar, mer- 
cery, and some silks, the English and Dutch, bring their cloths, dying drugs, and 
pepper, to which tliese latter add nutmegs, mace, and cinnamon. The G^oods exported 
are hemp, flax, Russia hides, from Muscovy, iron wrought and unwrought, particularly 
ahtps' anchors, wood, grain, and wools. Laden merchant-ships can only go to Travc* 
munde, a small village, three leagues distant from the city, where they are obliged to 
lighten to the draft of eight feet water, in which condition they may swim up quite to 
Lubec. 

Of tie TrMde ftfD«n>wrk^ 

The port of C(^enhagen, capital of the jkingdom, is not only the ^est in the Baltic, 
but one of the most convenient and safe in all Europe ; it is also here that the chief 
trade of Denmaric is transacted, though sbtne business is likewise done at Elsineur ; but 
neither at the one or the other any thing in cofqpar ison with the n^;ociatians of the 
rest of this sea. The goods that sell be^t in IXenfiiark, are Spanish and Portugal js^t, 
except thenr consumption has been effected by iiie mine discovered at Oldefloe in 1730^ 
French wines and brandies, paper, gold and silver stufis, English and Dutch woollen^. 

Sice, medicinal drugs, and pepper, taStowv hewp, cod, stock^h, wheat, from the little 
[e of Zealand, and rye from zSoalaiid^ are. almost all the merchandizes shipped from 
hence, the extraction of carpenters* wood being excepted. The Dutch ajso transport 
from the country of Jutland, a duantity of lean horned cattle yearly, which they fatten 
m their pastures, and reap therefrom » considerable advantage. 

After Copenhagen, the most trading cities of DenmaiJc are, listed, Christianstadf; 
Carlscroon, Salsbourgh, Carelshaven, and particularly Elsinore, or Elsineur, from which 
jfte extracts are, some small xnaats, deal bG»rds, tar, tallow, beeves' and goat-skins. The 
jnajor part of which trade, and indeed thai transacted with all the places in this 
icingdom, except the capital, is by way of barter^ or the intervention of rix-dollars^ 
iimnght here by the dealeis for thiat purpose. 

The other isles next to Zealand, or Sioeland, in which Copenhagen stands, are Fubn;m^ 
Xaland, Langeland, Falater, Mune, Samsoe, Arroe, Bomholm, and Amack ; of which 
tiie first is nothing inferior to the principal island, either in extent or goodness : It 
abounds in wheat, hogs^ laliies, and wood; though it produces nothing for exportatioi^ 
Init horses, the ftuits being .all conaumed ai home. 

Laland fields abundance of all sorts of corn^ especially wheat, from whence the me* 
tropolis and other parts of the kingdom are supplied, besides which the Dutch export a 
good deal yearly. 

Falster, Langeland, and Mune, ace numbered among the fertile islands, and the two 
(first yield some grain, fi)r annual transportation. Arroe and Alson alK)und in aniseeds, 
^hicn the niativea ordinarily use to season their victuals, and even mix it with their 
dhread. 'Bomhcdm, Samsoe, and the other ialesi, breed caiKtle, and produce a sufficiency 
of corn for the inhabitants, but that of Amack deserves to be examined apart. This 
little island is very near to Copeii^tiBgen# Irom whence it is separated only by a small 

2 N 2 
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arm of the sea, which is passed by a drawbridge^ and this spot is themost fruitful of any 

other territory in Denmark. It was many years ago given lo some Hollanders, trans* 

. ported herd to manage the dairy, in making butter and cheese for the court ; they had 

;reat privileges granted them, of which they enjoy tome to this day, but others have 

leen curtailed, and it is to be feared, that by little and little they will come to be placed 

on the footing of other subjects ; the industry and diligence of the inhabitants of 

this isle have made it, as one may say, the kitchen garden of Copenhagen, and nothing 

in the whole kingdom is to be found of the sort that exceeds what this produces, and 

has growing hqre. 

Jutland makes the greatest part of Denmark ; it is a fertile country, abounding more 
especially in cattle, but defective in good ports on the side of the ocean ; nevertheless 
tins does not hinder the Dutch from making an annual extraction of a large quantity of 
meagre cattle, as has been before mentioned. The horses and hogs are excellent, and 
very numerous, and the corn sufficient for the inhabitants. The land is most fruitful 
near the sea coast ; and in a word, is the best that the King of Denmark has. 

The Duchy of Sleeswick, or South Jutland, is in general a ve^ good country ; the 
conveniency of its situation between two seas, the Ocean and the Baltic, gives it great 
advantages for trade, although the conveniences for transportation are not many. It 
ilirnishes its neighbours with wheats cattle, horses, and fuel wood, besides what it re> 
tains for the natives' use. 

Holstein is very abundant and very agreeable ; it is perfectly well seated for trader 
like the preceding, between two seas, and has besides the advantage to be near the 
Elbe and Hamburgh, which being a free city, and consequent^ rich, is of no* small 
advantage to the territories which the King and Duke of Holstein have in its neig^ 
bpurhood. 

Stormar and Dithmar, or Ditmarsh, are two districts nearest the Elbe ; this country 
is for the most part low and rich, of a fat soil like many places in HoHand, and similar 
to those also in its fertility and embellishments ; these countries likewise are benefited 
by the neighbourhood of Hamburg, and the river they lie near. ? 

The country of Oldenburgh abounds in cattle, and raises a great number of coaeh 
ihorses, very much sought after for their colour, which is yellowish, though otherwise 
their qualities are not extraordinary. 

In general, though Denmark be of great extent, it notwithstanding yields but in small 
quantities the necessaries of life, few products for the merchants, and till lately no mamu. 
iactures at all ; but, to remedy this long continued neglect, and stir up the people to am 
imitation of their industrious neighbours, by an ordinance of the King's, of the 28di 
November, 1727, all merchants were prohibited to send to Iceland any other cloths than 
those made at Copenhagen. Tliere are also established some fabrics off linens at Zwelek, 
<Slank, and Lubscn, which are sufficient to supply all the provinces of the kingdom, ink 
somuch that the chamber of finances and trade forbid, by the King's order in September 
1728, the entrance of foreign linens. In a council held February 1725, it was resolved 
to raise a tax or impost on all the cities, both of Denmark and Norway, and to employ 
the produce in establishing a fishery in Greenland. 

The thirteenth of January 1727, his Majesty interdicted the entry of any fbrdga 
goods into the kingdom by the way of Bremen and Lubec ; and for a still greater en« 
coiiragement to trade, the King, in February 1730, published an ordinance to lower the 
duties on the entry of goods, that the merchants his subjects should introduce directly 
from foreign countries, which, however, should not take place on those brought inti^ 
the kingdom by strangers. 

In August the same year, an edict was prodaimedt by whi^ that mobasck e^joincA 
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all his trading subjects, not to send any ships to Portugal or Spain, with a less force than 
eighteen guns, and a proportionable crew, to defend themselves against the Barbary 
corsairs, in case of need. And, in January 1631, Christian VL suppressed the farm on 
the customs on wine, brandy, salt, and tobacco, permitting both the Danes and Nor* 
w^ans to trade in them, 

* Concerning the Sound. 

The passage, or straits called the Sundt, or Sound, so famous in all the northern 
countries, is between the isle of Sioeland, and the terra firma of Scania. On the Swede's 
aide is the city of Helsinburgh, with a ruined castle, between which and Elsinore all the 
ships which trade to the Baltic pass and repass, so that it may justly be said, that, after 
the straits of Gibraltar, this is the most important and frequented one in Europe. The 
loss of the province of Schonen, which, with the three adjoining, were given to the 
Swedes by treaty in 1658, was very considerable to the Danes, in regard to this cele- 
brated passage, as they were masters of the one, whilst they continued possessors of the 
other ; it is true, that by treaties, the right they had is expressly reserved to them, and, in 
virtue thereof, they make all ships pay the impost at passing, excepting the Swedes, who 
were excused till 1720, when the treaty of Stockholm, signed the 14th of July between 
the Kings of Denmark and Sweden, re-united and confirmed the sovereignty of the toll 
to the first of these crowns jfor ever ; to which the Swedish ships have always since sub- 
mitted like those of other nations, yet they cannot judge their right to be as firm and 
secure, as if they were masters of both coasts, as formerly j for they may have the title 
as formerly, butnot the power to support their claim, in case of any disagreement with 
the Swedes, which, whilst they possessed the other shore, was uncontrollable. The cus- 
toms have been various, according as times, and the interests of princes, have suited, 
and the levying them has given birth to many disputes, too long to be recited here ; 
however, I shall just mention the supposed origin of this toll, which, it is asserted, took 
rise from a general consent of merchants trading to the Baltic, readily to contribute a 
small sum for the raising and support of some lights on the coast, to serve, in dark and 
tempestuous nights, as guides to the disconsolate sailors : by this means^ithe passage of 
the Sound soon became frequented, to the entire neglect and disuse of the Great iBelt. 
But as many disputed the payment of the aforesaid trifling contribution, and nothing 
had been regulated to decide the difference that ought to be made in the various sizes 
and burthens of the ships subject to its payments, the Danes began in succession of time 
jto constitute themselves masters of the af&ir, and to exact more or less, according to the 
force or weakness of those with whom they had to deal, or proportionably to their situa«> 
tion with the princes or states to which the ships belonged ; which induced the Emperor 
Charles V. to fix the toll for his subjects of the seventeen provinces, by a treaty con* 
eluded with the King of Denmark, and signed at Spire on the Rhine, at two nobles, a 
gold coin valued at six shillings and eight pence English, for each ship of two hundred 
tons, or under, on entering or coming out of the Sound, and for all ships above two 
hundred tons, three. This treaty remained in force, till the Dutch shook off the Spanish 
yoke i but as their contentions with that crown exposed them to the impositions of the 
l)anes, these last taking advantage of the conjuncture, raised this tax to an excessive 
height, which abuse the Dutch had not leisure to think of redressing, at a juncture when 
their wars and troubles engaged their whole attention ; however, in the year 1600, they 
combined with the Lubeckers, jointly to oppose so exorbitant a duty, as was egually laid 
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on the subjeois j from which time the Dutch paid more or l^o^ according to their good 
or bad fortone ; but in general thdy paid but little. Denmapk and the United Froviiic0% 
as sovereigns, made the first treaty about this toll^ dg Mrl Savary says^in 1647» by wfaicK 
they submitted to pay a certain sum for each vessel passing the Sound ; and as tbis 
treaty was only for forty years, it consequently expired in 1 687, when a prdvi^enal one 
was concluded, according to the said author, for tour years longer ; in the expectation 
of adjusting at leisure, a more durable and solemn agreement of the many disputes sub- 
sisting between the contracting powers ol^out thi& and- several other affairs. Mr. Jean 
Pierre Ricard, in his book intitled, Le Negoce d* Amsterdam, printed in 1752, says p. 
435, that the above-mentioned fii'st treaty was concluded on the thirteenth of Auoust 
1645,. and renewed for twenty years, the fifi:^enth oTJune 1701, with a regulatiDa: ^^at 
ships and sorts of goods belonging to that nation, are to pay Sound duty. La Martiiiuff^ 
is also agreed in the year,, and adds, that it Was likewise adjusted by this treaty, that tfit 
subjects of the United Provinces should pay toll at the rate of fbtir per ceirt. on di 
merchandizes, which with the complaisance of our King James I. in favour (i^ the* I>afi|jd| 
to the produce of his own subjects, out of regard ibo the Primce^s of Denmark, wbom-lke 
had married, confirmed that King's usurped title to what w:as Otherwise precaribw; mA 
as time and treaties have now rendered it a sort of doe, I shall consider it in this iigbt, 
and give an account of it on the footing it is at present. < 

The English treaties with the crown of Denmark are founded on those the Dutdl 
have made with it; the first in 1667, but this speaks nothing of the Sound, so t^eSttt)^ 
sequent one in 1670, is that wherein the concession of the passage duty is madis; jt 
contains forty two articles, expressing, that: a perfect peacd and fi-iendship shall coflff- 
mence and be established between the two crowns ; or which neither shall ocxaseM M 
any thing prejmlicial to the other. That they sliali not assist each other's enemes, tf 
aggressors, but England to assist Denmark if invaded. Each party to be compeehetidiMl 
in any treaty made with others, and a fl-eedom of trade to be carried on between the 
two kingdolns ; English Hot t6 come to prohibited ports without licence, at stress* ef 
weather, nor the Danes to aby of the British colonies. Danes may import aU' things df 
their owh growth or mami&cture, and such as come from any part or the river EHms 
into England, Scotland, and Ireland ; and the English have me same liberty jfer mtn>- 
ducing all the products of his Britannic Majesty's dominiotas into any part e£ D^iUMik 
or Norway, except ports prohibited ; diough in case any strangers have hereafter libiM^ 
to bring all sorts of goods into prohibited ports, botli parties respeetively ^aB have tile 
same privilege. Neither to pay any greater duties than other strangers, exespting tli^ 
Swedes in Denmark. Both nations have leave to bring all goods into any po(rt, wlkeffe 
he is not bound, nor, being fi)rced in, obHged to nlilade or sell any part or Ids goodiw 
Though prohibited timber be laden on an English ship, she shaJI not be searched aifbdr 
it is aboard, nor shall the ship, or any British subject, be arrested or nnolested for il^ 
&c. English ships passing the Sound, to have the benefit of deferring payment of th^ 
custom till their return, on bvingincr with them certificates under the seal of their proper 
officers, testifying that the ships belong to British subjects, and likewise that before their 
passage they give security to pay it at their return, and if they shall not returih>, isk 
three months at farthest. Goods landed at Elsinore, with an intention to tmnq^ort 
them elsewhere, shall pay no duties but what the Dutch, or any other Strang^, paii^ 
Britisli ships and subjects to be dispatched immedtactely on their arrival at 'Elsinore, witnr 
out a preference to any other nstion, except the inhaibitants of certain jplaces, -^h^ 
have anciently held a privilege to that purpose, and istiU do. The sbb^ect of either 
prince dying in the other's dominions, c^hallhawce his estate preserved fhr the use of th^ 
xight heij^ &c« The subjects of either of tipe cotaftidevateB may trade iwith enemies ^ 
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the other, unless in besieged places, or with contraband goods. A merchant may freely 
reside where he trades, and duties only to ic paid according to printed tariffs. English 
ships trading to Norway shall be re-measured, that thus commerce may be better regu- 
Jated than hitherto. That the freedom of navigation during the war, wliich cither party 
.may have with any other, may be observed, passports and certificates shall be given to 
the aliies* ships, and the ship bearing such Geftificate shanilot be searched, on producing 
k. English ships passing by Ghickstadt, and other places subject to the King of Den- 
mark on the Elbe, shall be tree from all customs and search. ' Any injury done to either 
party's subjects in the other's territories shall be punished according to the laws of the 
country. No ships, or goods laden on ships, belonging to either party, shall be adjudged 
prize, but by due form of law. Justice to be administered according to the laws of 
each country resp^tiv^l^* In case of shipwreck, the goods, &€, shall he preserved 
ibr the owners of abips« Commaad^rB of flhi^s, goods, &c% not to be arrested, or 
seized, but lor the defence of the lai]^dom> toid in cases of debt. Merchant^ nsarinerB, 
ice to have the liberty of wearing, of carrying arms. Ships steering tlie same course, 
shall have the benefit of each other's convoy^u : Pirates shall not be protected by either 
party. The subjects of either party shall have free access at all times to each other's 
ports ; but men of war not to exceed six in number, except forced in, and then to give 
notice to the magistrate. Neither subject^\$hall take letters of mart from any prince 
or state in war with the other. Ships taken in port by a third party shall be restored, 
and seamen taken on board any.prize, that are the sujbjects of either crown, shall be set 
free.' If a sWp ladfen with'prwiioitfed goods isftt^ nb^bnlk shafl.be broken till an 
in^efitory be inade in the admiralty; ifb iheu of wajr to^' injure the subject!^ of the othet 
prince ; k^ in (ks^'tli^'^'o^ they iftaH be* liable to taake ttitisfectioh, as itshaJl be ad- 
judged on trial in the Courts of Admiralty, or by commissioiiers appointed by the con- 
tracting Kings respectively. Sentence confierning prizes shall be given according to 
justice, and upon complaint of any sentence, the cause shall be reheard. No goods 
shall be sold before sentence but by mutual consent, and to prevent perishing. Oon- 
auls to i)e ap{u>inted. Nq private i<U^ to break, this treaty^ nor reprisals to be granted^ 
but upon denial or delay of jusitice^ , il>e Eoj^h to enjoy ail privileges enjoyed by any 
strangers io Dennsark, the Swedes ox4y excepted, Ijormer treaties, not wntrary to 
fibiis. Qop&cmedy and the r^^tifiea^ic^a to m exf nanged within three moutli^. 

Tl^e afore-mentlpn0d ^res^y, pi^e between the iUanes iuhd the Dutch, under the }Sth 
of June, 1761, Ibr twenty years^aiu^anpit^ifyr bet we Ebao^rk and France) dated at 
'Cepenhagen ilie 29d of Augusti^ 1 742, for ii&een years, being much the same in sub- 
stance as the preceding with us, t omit giving the particulars of them, for fear of in* 
curring the censure of prolixity ; but shall proceed to communicate the rules for striking 
to the castle at Cronenburg, near Elsinore : 
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Ships from the north, as soon as they get the highest church spire, (N. B. It is blown 
dowuf and the steeple cov^mAi ^lh';boirds)!and ithe dorthertiinost steeple in Cronen- 
burg to^lie^. in pne S. W. and by W. must lower their top-gallant or topsails, and con- 
tinue so until they are .past the castle,. ar)d have (he two Borthei:n^ost rteeples of Cro- 
nenburg to bear inonq V/f and i>y.N^.a.n4 then may a^gajn hoist tbem 
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Ships from the south must have lowered before they get the two north steeples of 
Cronenburg W. smd by N. and continue so until the church spire and north steeple of 
the castle bear in one S. W, and by W* They who neglect in these two articles, may 
be fired at from the castle. 

III. 

Such ships as carry standing and flying top-gallant sails shall lower them down to 
the cap9 and if they have but one top-gallant sail, must at the same time lower their 
fore-top sail half mast down ; if no top-gallant sails, then both topsails half mast down. 
All vessels who have no caps, must lower their topsails entirely down. Ships who have 
only low sails are exempted from lowering. 

It 

Ships turning to windward, with a scant or little wind, and the current so strong 
against them that it would force them astern in case they lower, then it is not required* 
l^t on a flag being hoisted from the castle, are excused, and may do their best. 

• 

V. 

In case a ship is fired at from the castle, and the master and people will make oath 
that he lowered, as in the first and second article, or could not do it to prevent driving 
astern by wind or current, he is free from paying the shot ; but if his people refuse to 
to take such oath, he must pay. If the master sails without pacing tne person* who 
clears him at the custom-house, he must pay the money, when it is proved who the 
master was : charge one guinea ; to the boat one shilling. 

The 9th of April, 16879 the King issued a placard, ordering the following fees to ba 
paid at the Sound. 

Rix-dollars« 

To the director of the customs • 4- 

To the four chamberlains i 

To the seal presser, for stamped paper, and his trouble ^ 

To the toll inspector, fi^r himself and Uiree boatmen v i 

*■ 

By another placard of June 15, 1701. 

Rix-dollars. 

To the director of the customs ••••.. 4. 

To the four chamberMns • • • • .•••••.. i 

To the seal presser, for stamped paper, and his trouble • • -^ 

The translator extorts eight stivers for each cocket. 

1 
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Such of the above feea as are now taken, some of the commissioners charge in crown 
money, which is apprehended to be an abuse, as they ought only to be charged in cur« 
rent money. 

The following are the Sound duties on such goods as are commonly carried from, or 
brought to, £ngland, which I thought would be sufficiently satisfactory to my reader^ 
without swelling the account, by an amplification of what all other nations pay on the 
commodities that compose their trade. 

Rix. Sti* 

Ale or beer, the 8 Hogsheads, at 4^ « 36 

Alegar. • 36 

Alum, the schippont .••••. o 12 

Almonds, the lOOlb O 9 

Apples, the last of 12 barrels O 12 

Apothecaries' drugs, the liespond, vallued at 36 rix-doUars * O 18 

Aniseeds, the lOOlb O 9 

Antimony, the schippont *• O 12 

Anchor and locks the schocks of 60. 1 O 

Argol, the schippont O 6 

Arsenic, ditto O 12 

Ashes, weed, the last of 12 ]barrels, or 12 schippont O 12 

Pot, ditto, ditto 1 O 

Auri pigmentum, the lOOlb , « • • • • O 9 

Bacon, the schippont. « O 6 

Balks, great, of oak, the piece O 3 

Fir, 4 ditto O 6 

Snaall ditto, 20 ditto . • • O 15 

Bays, the single piece. *•••« O 3 

Double O 6 

Beef, salted, the last of 12 barrels. O 36 

Books, printed, the lOOlb. valued at 36 rix-doUars O 18 

Brass, oi^ brass wire, the schippont O 24.' 

Wrought, the lOOlb. valued at 36 rix-doUars O 18 

Brimstone, the last of 12 schippont ^ » • . . « 1 O. 

Brandy, French or Spanish, the hogshead 24 

Corn, the barrel O 6 

Rhenish, the auln ^ O 2^ 

Bay berries, the 200lb .\ • . . O 9 ' 

Biscuit, or bread of wheat, the 4 barrels « O 6 

Rye O 4 

Butter the barrel O S 

Brazil wood, the 500lb O 15 

Bristles, the schippont, valued at 36 riK-doUars O 18 

Cables, cordage, or cable yarn j the schippont O 6 

Calicoes, the 8 pieces. . . O 15 

Capers, tlie pipe, or two hogsheads ^ . . . ^ O 18 

Cards, for playing, or for wool, the 10 dozen • • # . O 6 

Copper, the schippont O 24 

Wrought, the lOOlb. valued at 32 rix-dollars O 6 

Cheese, the schippont < • . • • • «•• .^ •;••«••••«• » O 4 
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Cork, the SO bundles ^ 

Copperas, calamin, or cremor tart^, the schippont .*-..• 

Cotton wool, the lOOlb 

Cardamoms, cinnamon, cloves, or cochineal, the lOOlb 

Corn, barley, the last of 20 barrels 

Beans, peas, oats, or buck- wheat, the last of 1 2 barrels 

Malt, the last of 20 ditto 

Rye, ditto 20 

Wheat, ditto 20 

Coriander and currants, the 200 

Casques, the 50 pieces 

Clotn, of silk, the piece c 

Fine, or short cloths, or double dozens, the two pieces 

Coarse, or long cloths, or dozens, the 4 pieces 

Canvas, 6r cambrics, the 4 pieces 

Camlet, the 4 pieces • • . . 

Camels' hair, tne 25lb 1 

Calamancoes, the 8 pieces « 

Campeachy wood, the 500lb 

Carraway seeds, the lOOlb 

Canary seed, the cask 

Chesnuts, the 36 sacks • 

Cyder, the hogshead ; 

Cavear, the schippont, valued at 18 riK-dollars 

Coffee, the lOOlb * 

Clockwork, the lOOlb. valued at 36 rlx-dollars 

Crooked wood, or timber 25 pieces 

Deals^ of oak or fir, above 20 feet the schock. 

Carlshamn deals, under 20 feet • * 

Prussia 

Common, 10 to 14 foot the 1000 

Diaper, or drilling, the 20 pieces 

' Dates, the lOOlb 

Damask, of silk, the piece 

Linen, 4 pieces 

Woollen, 8 pieces 

Shiggets, 2 pieces 

Down, the schippont • 

Eels, the last, of 12 barrels , 

Elephants' teeth, the piece .- 

Fish, cod, the last, of 12 barrels 

Stock, the last, 12 schippont, or 1000 fish 

Salmon, the barrel. • . t . ^ • . « . 

Salted herrings, ditto 

Red ditto, the lasts of 20 straes, or 20,000 

Feathers, coarse, the schippont 

Flannels, 8 pieces of 25 ells each 

Flax dressed, the schippont 

Undressed, as fine clean Narva, Maulenburgh, Heilin, Eslmish, Podolick, 
Rakitzker, and Fater-nostert the 4 schippont ••»...»«•...••. k <S 
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Six. Sri. 
iTax, coarse, half clean, Farken, Rassen, Courland, Prussia, Rassets, Memels, 

Marienburgh, the 6 schippont 1 O 

Tow, the 5 shippont O 18 

Figs, the 18 baskets, 800lb 18 

Femambuck wood, lOOOlb • O 30 

Flounders, dry, 20,000 O 12 

Frieze, the piece O 6 

Flour of wheat, 200lb O 9 

Barley, or rye, the last of 12 barrels. O 12 

Gauls, or gum, the 200lb O 9 

Gadza, 12 O SO 

Glass for windows, English, French, Lubec, and Dantzic, the 8 chests .... o SO 

Venice, drinking ditto, the chest • O 9 

Bottles, the ton, 4 hhds. and SO schocks o 30 

2 pipes O 12 

Quart bottles, 100 doz. 50 rix-dollars « O 24 

Grains of Guinea, 50lb O 15 

Ginger 100. O 12 

Green 50. 12 

Gunpowder, lOOlb • o 6 

Gloves, Prussia, or Courland, 250 pair. • . • . • O 9 

Leather, 1 doz. value 2 rix-doUars 1 o 

Hats, felt, the cask O 12 

Beaver, the doz. value 48 rix-doUars O 24 

Castor, 24 O It 

Honey, the hogshead > • • • O 74. 

Hops, the schippont O 6 

Horses, the pan: O 36 

Hair, camels' or coneys', the 50lb O 30 

Hemp, the schippont. . • • • o 8 

Tow, 10 ditto O 36 

Haberdasheiy ware, lOOlb. valued at 36 rix-doUars O 18 

Hides, elks, harts, bucks, or Russia, the decker O 9 

Salted ditto O 6 

Dry the 5 ditto O 18 

Russia, the schippont O 36 

Handspokes, the 500. O 8 

Iron, wire, or pans, the lOOlb O 4 

Stoves, plates, or pots, the schippont • • O 6 

Bars, bats, bolts, hoops, anchors, and guns, the schippont O 4 

Wrought, lOOlb. valued at 24 rix-doUars O 12 

Old, the schippont O 3 

Ostermunds, the schippont • «^ ••.... . O 2 

Indigo, the lOOlb O 36 

Isinglass, the lOOlb. O 6 

Juniper berries, 2(X)lb ^ O 9 

Kersies, the 8 pieces O 10 

Lace, silk, or lerret, the 4lb • • . • O 10 

Thread, wool, cotton, hair, the lOlb • • • • • O 6 

Gold and silver, the pound. »•.••••••••••#••« O S 
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Rix. vStl. 

Lemons, the 12 chests, or 36,000 , , ^ O 24 

Pickled, the pipe, or 2 hogsheads ^ 18 

Linseed, the last, of 24 barrels ♦ 36 

Lignum vitee, the lOOlb , O 9 

Leather, Russia, or Scotch, the decker O 9 

Spanish, Cordovan, Turkey, and buff ditto O C 

Sems, the 10 decker O 36 

Basancs, ditto 16 

Tanned, or sole, lOOlb O 9 

Alumed, or white, 500 pieces O IS 

Linen, calicoes, the 1 6 pieces . O 30 

Flax, 20 ditto * T O Sd 

Holland, Silesia, and Westphalia, the 4 pieces O . lO 

Tow linen, crocus, Dantzic tow, ditto the 40 pieces ^ • . . O SO 

Hemp, black tow 80 pieces O 30 

Canvas, 8 ditto O 30 

Damasks, 12 ditto > O SO 

Drilling, 20.pieces, or 500 arshins O 30 

From Petersburgh, all sorts, 40 pieces or 2000 arshins O 30 

Lead, the fodder, ton, or 6 schippont O S4 

Shot, the lOlb O 4 

Red or white, the lOOlb O 2 

Logwood, tlie 800lb % O SO 

M^t 15 palms, and upwards, the pieces • « ••...•.. O 24 

Small O 8 

For boats, the schock 1 84 

Mustard seed, the last of 12 barrels ^..O SO 

Mace, 50lb O 18 

Mats, from Petersburgh, the 1000 • • O IS 

Mehah-, 50lb « O SO 

Nutmegs, 50lb O 18 

Nuts, the last of 12 barrels, or sacks ^ O 12 

Nails, Hollands and Lubecs, the centner • O 4 

Tree nails, for ships, the 40,000 O 36 

Oars, great, the shock • O 12 

Small ditto .0 8 

Oil, olive of Seville, or Portugal, the pipe O 36 

Rape, lin, hemp, the last of 8 aulns O 36 

Train, the last of 8 hogsheads, or 12 barrels O 36 

Olibanum, the lOOlb , O 9 

Oranges, 12 chests, or S600 O 24 

Olives, the pipe, or 2 hogsheads ...O 18 

Paper, 8 bales, or 80 reams O 30 

Pins, 50 dozens O 30 

Pitch, great band, the last of 12 barrels O 1-8 

Small O 9 

Plates of tin, the 4 casks, or schippont 12 

Prunes, the 400lb O 9 

Pruncllos, the lOOlb 9 

Pepper, the lOOlb la 
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Pewter, the schippont . •^ . • , ."•'•• . • ."• .7. o S4 

Pladdingy the 1000 ells, or 40 pieces % -0 30 

^icksilver, the 50lb O 36 

Rape seed, the last of 24 barrels O 36 

Rashes, the 12 pieces ^ O 15 

-Ribbons of silk, or ferrets the 4lb O lO 

Gold and silver, 2lb O 10 

Rice, the 200lb O 9 

Rosin, the schippont ..•••«• O 6 

Raisins, the 400lb. or 36 baskets « O 36 

Rhubarb, the 25lb O g 

Rickers, the schippont •«••«., •« O 12 

Saffron, the 2lb O 

Salt, Spanish, French, and Scotch, the last of 18 barrels, or 8 bushels. .•••,. O 24 

Lyneburg, the last, or 12 barrels • O 36 

Saltpetre, the schippont • • ;....0 6 

Shumack, 400lb O 9 

Spars, great, the 25 pieces •••%....« «•• .O 36 

Small, the 1000 • • O 16 

Says, double, the 2 pieces •••• « O 9 

Single, or English, 4 pieces .«««%««« O 6 

Sailcloth, 8 ditto . . . • •" O SO 

Sattin, 2 ditto « O 9 

Serge, 12 ditto 15 

Soap, white, the lOOlb O 9 

Green, the last of 12 barrels 36 

Shag, Tvith thread, 2 pieces • 9 

Starch, the 300lb . ^ . . O S 

Steel, the lOOlb O 4 

Silk, sewing, ferret, wrought lace, ^b. •.»... O 10 

Raw, thelOCflb .•. ••• . * O 30 

Stuffs, 4 pieces O 15 

with gold and silver, 1 ditto .•..••.••• O 18 

Skins, Beaver, the 3 decker ^. »••••. ....^...^» Q 24 

Otter, 1 ditto, O ft 

Russia, dry, wolf and fox, 5 deckers. O 18 

Goat, 20 ditto O 36 

Calf, 10 ditto .^..O 12. 

Cat and sheep, 500 pieces .0 18 

Black rabbits' or lamb, 1000 ditto ....^ O 18 

Grey rabbits' or kid, 2000 O 18 

Martens, 40 ..O 90 

Hare, a bale, valued at 72 rix-doUars O 3& 

Staves, pipe, hogshead, and barrel, the great hundred of 48 schocks O 30 

Stones, Poland, 1000 feet, or 500 ells O 30 

Sturgeon, the last of 1 2 barrels 1 12 

Stockings of silk, 1 doz. or 12]b. O 30 

Kersey, woollen or worsted, for children, 100 pair 30 

Worsted, floret, sayette, 50 pair ....•., O SO 

Woollen for children, 200 pain .^. ^. . .0 30 
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Succad, 50lb ; , O 12 

Sarsaparilla, 50lb. 18 

Suugar, Candy or confectionary, the lOOlb O 18 

Loaves, powder, muscavado, 200 O 18 

Stufis, woollen, 8 pieces r O 12 

Sword blades, 50 • O 12 

Hilts, 50 O 18 

Sweet wood, lOOlb O 9 

Tallow, the schippont O 6 

Terras, the last, 6 schipp. or 12 barrels O 36 

Tar, great band, the last of 12 barrels O is 

Small • O 9 

Thread, white and coloured, 50lb O SO 

Gold and silver, lib O S 

Tin, the schippont • . . • c O 24 

Tobacco, lOOlb O 9 

Treacle, a pipe, or 2 hogsheads • O 36 

Turpentine, tne schippont « O 6 

Verdigris, the lOOlb *. O 9 

VermUion, the lOOlb O S6 

Velvet, fine, the piece O 9 

with thread, the 2 pieces • O 9 

Vinegar, of wine, ^e hogshead O 12 

Beer, ale, or cyder, 2 hogsheads O 9 

Wax, the schippont O 36 

Wire, iron or brass, the schippont • • O 24 

Steel, the lOOlb O 24 

Gold and silver the lb # O 5 

Wool, beaver, the 50lb • 1 o 

Spanish, or fine, the 4 schipp O 36 

Coarse, or Scotch, 6 4 30 

Flock, or cutting wool, 2 schipp O 9 

Scotch, shirts, 50 pieces • • O 15 

Shifts, 8 pieces O lO 

Wood, shovels, the 10 schocks O 9 

Dishes or trays, 5 schocks O 9 

Plates, ditto • 9 2 

Nails, the 20,000 . . . . o 18 

Wine, Bourdeaux, the ton, or 4 hogsheads, at 52 rix-doUars 1 36 

Picardin, Hoogland, Muscat, and Frontinac, the 2 hogsheads 1 O 

Spanish, or Portuguese, the pipe 1 24 

Italian and Levant, ditto ». 2 O 

Rhenish, the auln O- 40 

Wainscot, boards, the schock ^ O 24 

Yarn, cotton, 50lb • S6 

Linen, the schipp. or 40 sch O 36 

Tow, the 4 schipponts > . O 36 

Sail, 1 schipp. • , O S6 

All sorts of woollen, the 50lb O 36 

1 



OP THE SOUND. 

I should here have added to the preceding an account of the customs •n goods in 
Denmark, but I omit inserting them as I have those payable in all other kingdoms, to 
avoid swelling the work to too great a bulk ; however, I shall give my reader a list of 
the commodities prohibited by his Danish Majesty, and note some other particulars, 
necessary to the information of such persons as are concerned in that trade. 

Brimstone is forbid importation by a placart of 29th December, 1727 ; and buckram 
to be brought into Copenhagen and the Island of Siffiland, by order from the chamber 
of finances, dated 10th September 1728. Cloth, corn, and earthen-ware of all sorts, 
are prohibited by a placart of 25th February 1717 ; dried fish, or salt cod, from foreign 

Earts, prohibited by a placart of 23d March 1729 ; flannel, and iron in bars, prohibited 
y a placart of 8th September 1730, but allowed on oplag, which is a privilege granted 
to Copenhagen and Elsinore, where all foreign goods may be landed and exported duty 
free within a year, fi^r exportation ; kersies forbid to be imported ; oil of linseed, hemp, 
and rape seed, prohibited by a placart of 22d November 1704 ; mohair twisted, forbid 
by a placart of 18th. July 1708 ; woollen stuffs of all kinds, and stockings, prohibited ;. 
brandy, salt, tobacco, and wine^ may not be brought into anv port in Denmark but Co- 
penhagen t wool cards, not importable into Siasland by a placart of 15th> September, 
1727> but admitted any where else. 

To the port charges before-mentioned, payable in the Sound, should be added : 

Laden. In bal*. 

Light money for ship and cargo, in crowns Rix-doUars. 5 3 2. 25^- 

Pass, seal, writing money, and fees ••.••. .^0 ^ . • • • • 2 12 2. 12: 

Guard ship both ways, 4 sti. each time 

British poor upwards of 24 sti. 

Commission ••..••....•• 24 O 24 

Add S sti. on each rix-d. crowns, to make it current money, and observe that in this- 
and all the preceding duties, 48 stivers make the rix-doUar. 

N. B. All masters are allowed 4 per cent, out of the duties paid on their cargoes 
both upwards and downwards. 

At Copenhagen a bank was established a few years ago, whose notes are current 
through all Denmark; and the King's orders, the 21st of March, 1705^ concerning: 
s^anded ships and goods, are very excellent, though they have not been so well observed 
lately as they should be in Jutland, where one-third salvage has been recovered, in di-- 
rect contradiction to the aforesaid ordinance } but in Norway a better regard is paid 
to it. 

Besides the Sound, the Baltic has an entrance by the Great and Small Belt ; the 
former being a safe passage, when well known, for large ships, which pay the duties 
thereof at Nybourg in the Isle of Fuhnen, where the Danes have a fortification, oppo- 
site to Korsoer the ferry-place in Siseland, and where all passengers for Jutland, Holstein, . 
&C. from Copenhagen land. 

The Little Belt is at Frederica in Jutland, where small ships can only pass, and must 
pay Sound duties, and Sophia Odde in Fuhnen, both places being fortified. And as 
Norway is subject to his Danish Majesty, I shall now treat of it, though it makes a 
break in my proposed method of descnbing the trade of the nations bordering on the. 
Baltic all togethen . 
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Of the Trade of Norway. 

This kingdom is ancient, and was governed by its own princes, till 1397, when it 
became a province of Denmark. Its northern borders at Wardhuus, lie in the lat. of 
70 deg. 50 min. and its south-east at Frederichshald in 59 deg. 20 min. its south-west 
limits being the Naze, in 57 deg. 50 min. and the inland frontiers are in many places 
separated from Sweden by a range of mountains, which continue to the North Sea* 
The country is very barren, not producing a sufficiency either of corn or cattle for the 
inhabitants* support, although it is in general very thinly peopled, proportionate to its 
vast extent, containing only two hundred ninety-one parishes, with nine hundred thir^«i 
nine churches and chapels of ease ; it differs from all other of his Danish Majesty^s w* 
minions, in producing many more commodities for exportation than they all put togQ« 
ther ; its natives being active, laborious, industrious, and honest. 

Copper is one of its principal products, and of this the chief works are at Rorau^ 
Silboc, Quickne, Meldahl, or Lyckens, Faadahl, and Aardahl. The first of these mines 
yields about three hundred and fifty tons yearly, on which the King hath two rix-dollars 
per ton excise, a tenth in kind, and a duty on exportation of 8l. 15s. per ton, which 
brings near one-fifth of its value into the revenue. 

It is mostly shipped for Holland, and the proprietors of this mine have it divided into 
one hundred and seventy-two shares, each worth about 500l. sterling, as in a medium 
of twenty years past, it hath yielded twenty per cent, annually, after Iraving been worked 
about one hundred and ten years. It lies about one hundred and eight English miles 
E. S. E. from Drontheim. 

Quickne mine is more ancient than this now mentioned, lying three hundred and 
sixty miles to the S. W. of it, and produces about fifty tons yearly. 

Meldahl is the third, and has been wrought with various success, having sometimes 
rendered the proprietor fifty per cent, and at others nothing : the medium quantity is 
computed to be near fifty tons yearly. 

Silboc had been given over for fifty years, but wrought again for fifteen past by the 
boors ; is two hundred and forty miles from Drontheim, 

Faadahl hath been wrought about three years, though it had been given over for »e» 
veral before ; it now affords great hopes of being the second mine in Norway, and is 
about six hundred miles W. from Drontheim. 

Aardahl, eighty miles S. S. E. from Bergens was rented by the English charitable 
corporation about the year 1731; but whether through the stubbornness of the ore, 
ignorance of the people sent over, some iniquity of the managers, or all together, seve- 
ral thousand pounds were sunk, and after one or two cargoes had been shipped foe 
Newcastle, the company stopped payment, and the working the mine has been ever 
since discontinued. About three millions Winchester bushels of charcoal, and many 
thousand fathoms of billet wood, are yearly consumed at the several different melting- 
houses, which latter beginning to grow scarce, makes it probable that the drain of a 
few years more, will oblige the artificers to have recourse to Britain for a supply of her 
mineral coal. 

The last five mines are exempted from any payment to the revenue on account of 
their property ; and in that of Quickne is a well, whose water turns iron into copper 
in three years soaking. At Konigsburgh, four miles above Stromsoe, ate also mines of 
silver, which in May 1731, were let out to farm, after a prohibition to all strangers 
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Iiad been issued in the preceding February, not to take any interest tlicreln. And at 
Drontheim is a pearl fisncry, whose revenue the King granted to the Queen in the said 
year. Its other products are iron, pitch, tar, fish, skins, tallow, butter, ashes, and 
above all masts, boards, and timber. 

About the year 1738, aii alum work was erected near Christiana, where is an inex- 
haustible rock of slate, which is burnt into ashes, and these being steeped in water, 
and afterwards boiled, produce alum, though my author is uncertain whether any urine 
or kelp is used in tlie operation. Carraways also grow very plentifully in this country, 
and large parcels of them are annually exported. Of crystal a good deal may be got a 
few miles above Christiana, but a sample of it having been sent here to London, its 
quality was disesteemed. In Iceland is the famous volcano Hecla^ from whose moun- 
tain great quantities of brimstone are procured, which occasions this commodity to be 
prohibited importation here,, and the wool of this island is very fine and long ; it was 
peopled from Norway in about 950, is governed by a grand bailiff, hath two bishops, 
and thirty-seven parishes. 

Tlie imports are spice, wine, brandy, vinegar, cheese^ tobacco, woollens of all sorts, 
salt, beer, bottles, salt beef, black lead, brass, buckrams, butter, calicoes white and 
painted, candles, caps, silk, and worsted, canvas, coals, copperas, cork, coriander 
seed, cotton, coverlets, currants, cyder, dimity, dry fish, com and flour, glass, glue, 
gunpowder, hats, herrings, indigo, lead, leather, linen, mead, mustard seed, mercery, 
nuts, pewter, quicksilver, raisins, rice, saffron, salmon, steel, stockings, sugar, sweet- 
meats, tea, tin, silks, verdigris, vitriol, wax, wire, and many other small commodities 
too numerous to be inserted. 

About twelve years ago, Joachim Fredric Baron Beurt, a Bohemian, erected, as di- 
rector general, at the King's expence, a salt work at Aresund, near the Feeder island, 
with a great pile of builcUngs ; and the water there being much fresher than in the 
North Sea, is purnped up to the top of the Grader house, from whence it is conveyed by 
a great number of^spouts, and falls upon many hurdles, with the bark taken off, in order 
to dissipate the fresh particles of the water, and prepare the remainder for the pan, to 
which the house being lefl open on all sides, that tlie air may have a free passage, is in- 
tended to contribute, and by this method they endeavour to imitate the salt of France 
and Portugal, though the quality is much inferior, and will not keep in damp places. 

This kingdom has many good ports, but the following ones only are appointed for 
the landing or lading merchandize, from or to foreign parts, or those of the King's 
otlier dominions, whose trade I shall briefly particularize, having already spoke of it in 
general. 

Ahrendal. — The usual exports of this place are short timber, and a few coarse sawn 
deals. 

Bergen was once a first rate hans-town, and the seat of a bishop and grand baily^ 
though its trade has for some time gone very much to decay ; at present its principal 
exports are tar, ordinary nine or ten feet deals, salt cod, stockfish, herrings, and salmon ; 
here all sorts of corn may be imported, on paying a custom of twelve sti. specie per 
barrel. 

Christiana is a city about a hundred and thirty-seven years old, the residence of a vice- 
roy, bishop, grand bailiff, and is the high court of Norway ; from hence are shipped the 
greatest quantity of the best deals in this country ; and besides it has an alum, and a 
fituff manufacture. 

Cliristiansand, built about an hundred and twenty years ago, is the seat of a bishop, 
and grand bailitt'; ils chief exportation timber, and a few deajL> mostly ill svwn. 

Christiansund was called Faarsund until 1732, when the late King gave it its p.cscnt 
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name ; its yearly expoi't3 are about two tliousand barrels oif tar, some bad pitchy of which 
they have little in Norway, stockfish, 10,000 barrels of cod and ling, 48,000 barrels of 
herrings, some few deals, train oil, and salmon. 

Drammen is a general name for Bragnees, Copperwyk, and Stromsoe ; it exports 
^eat quantities of deals and timber. It lies about four miles distant from Konigsberg^ 
where the silver mines are, and by a placart, dated May the 4tb, 1706, all ships goiog to* 
Drammen in ballast are directed to cast it out near the custom-house, for preservation 
of the ground whereon it is built. 

Drontheim, called also Trundheim, is an ancient city, and was formerly the seat of 
the Norway Kings; though now become the residence of a grand bailiff, and faisbop^ 
whose cathedral is the most magnificent of any in the country, being built with a coarse 
black marble, which a neighbouring quarry produces. Its exports are fourteea fttt 
three inch fir deals; great quantities or nine to ten feet one and half inch ditto; red 
and white deals, in all ten to eleven hundred thousand ; tar, and near five hundred iooB 
of iron, mostly for Amsterdam. 

Molla, a small port, which only affords some tar and fish. 

In 1748 the above three ports were formed by several of tlie inhabitants for ten years, 
at the annual rent of 32,000 rix-dollars, which has produced them very great profits by 
the yearly income of 40,000 rix-doUars from Drontheim, 20,000 from Christiansund, and 
6,000 from Molla. 

Flekkefiara, whose chief exports are salt fish, herrings, and stockfish. 

Frederichshald is the easternmost town in Norway, and was built about a hundred 
and twenty-eight years ago ; it is separated from Sweden by a ford two English miles 
broad ; and its exports are confined principally to deals, with a few balks and spars : its 
oplag occasions the importation of all goods in their own ships, besides iron from 
Sweden, under any colours. 

Friderichstad rose on the decline of Sarpsburg, lying a mile and a quarter up the river 
Glommen, about a hundred and seventy years ago ; from hence many masts, load balks, 
deals, spars, small balks, &c. are annually exported : it is the best fortified town in Nor* 
way ; but as several of the fortifications are built on a clay ground, with a boggy bottom, 
the foundations frequently give way and sink. 

Holmstrand, a small town, that exports a few deals, balks, and sparwood. It lies in 
the earldom of Jarlsburg ; and on the island called Long Oe ; near to it is a very gr6at 
quarry of grey marble. 

Kragcroe is another small town, yielding some deals, balks, spears, and spars ; and 
some years ago it produced the best fourteen feet deals in Norway. 

Langesund, a small place ; subject to the custom-house of Porsgrund, afifords some 
small balks ; but mostly sparwood. 

Laurvi, a small town in the earldom of the same name, within Stavem, where the 
Earl has a fine iron work, produceth chiefly that sort of deals called Schirven, which are 
commonly esteemed the best. 

Mandhall, a little place lying two miles on the east side of the Naze, yields wme short 
timber, and a few low priced deals. 

Moss, a small ancient town, whose chief exports are sparwood, and a few deals ; 
though it has a fine iron work, and several saw mills. 

Porsgrund has the custom-house for itself, Brevig, Lonsound, and Scheen ; the two 
first exporting very good large timber, especially the sort called Bratsburgh spears, spar-;* 
wood, and some deals ; at the last place are sawn the cloister deals from twelve to 
eighteen feet long ; the best in those parts. 

Romsdahal, a small town^ whose exports usually are some fish^ and a little tar. 
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Ru8-oelr, cdmttwmly eMled East-Ries, produceth chiefly short balks, spars, and some 
fe# coarse ill-sawn deals. 

Sand Kes on the west of Qiristiana river, though the ships chiefly lade on the east sidc^ 
ttt D obark and Wenebeck ; its e^cports are great quantities of white wood baBcs, and 
spars, principally for the Hollanders. 

Stavanger, a very poor place, mostly inhabited by shipmasters, who are clriefly em- 
ployed in carrpng fish from Bei-gen, and the adjacent ports, coastwise and some small 
matter to the feelt. 

' Sandefiord, a small place between Laurvig and Tonsberg, whose chief produce is spars 
^ Denmark, as there are few instances of foreigners lading here. 
' Sundhard, a small town N. W. of the Naze, ships a little fish and some tar. 
' Tonsberg is deemed the oldest trading town in Norway, and has the ruins of an an^ 
(^nt stone building, supposed to be the relics of a palace, where pne of their kings re- 
sided ; it is now a poor place, and the exports reduced to a few white deals, balks, and 
8t>arwood. 

Two or three ships are sent yearly from Copenhagen to Finmark, which lade with fish 
and oil, mostly for Holland ; and one or two likewise go from the same place, chiefly 
with provisions for the garrison at Greenland, and to carry missionaries, as the inhabK 
tants want but few necessaries, or seetn to have no care for more than the present. 

Wardhuus, or Wardhuys, is the northernmost fort in Norway, where the King of Den- 
mark keeps a small garrison : it lies in 70** 45' latitude, and its longitude from the meri- 
dian of London is 27^ 50^. Nfear h the river Tanne takes its rise, and runs through Lap- 
land ; from the diflTerent ports of which, and Finland, ten or twelve ships, of about two 
hundred tons, lade yearly with fish foi' Copenhagen, and from the latter many to Bergett 
ahd t)rontheim. 

The havens of this country are very numerous, and most of them very safe, but many 
of them abound with the worm so prejudicial to ships* bottoms ; no one is permitted to 
go into or out of them without a pilot, as per placart March 5, 1725 ; where the 

1st Article is. That all shins going into nafbour, either to lade tliere, or destined to 
irther countries, Hhall pay pilotage confi>nnable to this regulation, and not be allowed, 
trhilst a pilot is tO be got, by themselves, people^ or smy, save sworn pilots, to carry their 
ship in o' out of harbour, or to follow otner ships, for if they do, they are liable to pay 
pilotnge at the custom-house. 

2dly, One^tenth is to be deducted out of the pilotage for the captain, who is chief 
over all the pilots, and the remainitig nine-tenths to the t3ilot. 

Sdly, The summer pilotage j viz. from the l6th of IVfcrch to the I6th of October^ 
froiii sea, is to be ~ 
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Winter hire, -f part more to be paid from the 16th of October to the 16th of March, 
and when the outer rocks do not exceed one mile from the port, only single pilotage if 
due. For every foot above 18, one rix-dollar per foot more than the 5 rix-doUars, the feet 
to be reckoned as are marked, and the pilotage to sea to be -f less than this bringing in, 
and nothing reckoned for -j-, ^, or ^ feet. 



Fly-boats, hays, and other flat built vessels from sea 
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Or half as much more as sharp built vessels. 






Pilotage by the mile, when they do not exceed four. 
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Flat built ships pay 4* more ; above this depth 1 rix-dollar more for each mile; if the 
pilot carry a ship above four miles, he is to receive -J- part less, but if nine or twelve 
miles inclusive, -^ less for each mile. Winter here to receive 4* p^t more also, for pi* 
lotage in and out. 

Whilst the pilot is aboard, the ship master must provide him free meat and drink, but 
if obliged by contrary winds to keep the sea, one, two, or more days, the master, exclu- 
sive of the pilotage, must pay the pilot two rixoorts daily. 

N. B. Nothing to be paid the pilot for aittendance whilst the ship is in harbour, nor 
can he demand provisions. 

4. The pilots must not, on forfeiture of their place, take more pilotage than what this 
placart allows, except in stormy 'weather, where hazards are run, or more persons em- 
ployed for the saving people, ship, and cargo, or when she hath lost masts, sails, or 
rudder j the pilot nwiy in such case agree above the common rate. If the master, re- 
fiise to agree, the pilot notwithstanding must do his duty, and the pay be settled by the 
oldermand and two disinterested persons ; but if either party be dissatisfied, the magis- 
trates may attempt it ; if their determination be also disliked, it may be appealed to the 
Court of Admiralty in Copenhagen.- 

5. As goon as the pilot sees a ship in the offing, with her colours out as a wafr, he 
shall go with his boat without the outer rock, and continue on board her until safely 
moored. • If in clear weather a ship put out a show for a pilot, being in some danger, 
and no pilot appe; rs, theV ought to attend in that neighbourhood ; and having no rea- 
iMable excuse, shall formt two rix-dollars each to the poor. And the oldermand, foi 
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not keeping better order among the pilots, shall forfeit four rix-doUars for tlie first neg- 
lect, five for the secfond, and lose his office for the third. 

6. A ship having brought to for a pilot with liis colours out^ and none near at hand, 
the fishermen who have been used to officiate as pilots, may then take charge of the 
ship and carry her in, recovering full pilotage for their trouble, without any deduction, 
though none but pilots may carry a ship to sea, except fishermen appointed by the 
oldermand. 

7. That the pilot-boats may be kiiown, diey shall carry a red cloth in the middle of 
(heir main-sail, but when they cannot use it, shall show a white cloth at the end of their 
«prit ; and on neglect to show these marks, they shall each time forfeit two rix-dollars 
to the oldermand, and two ditto to the poon Fishermen using such signs shall forfeit 
fi^ur rix-dollars each time. 

8. When a master hath got a pilot on board, he shall not be obliged to take another 
on his coming into another pilot's district, if the pilot he has is acquainted and willing 
to proceed farther ; though if the oldermand order another pilot, the former must quit, 
to prevent the harbour's being left destitute ; but if the pilot engages to go farther than 
he IS acquainted, and a damage happens, he shall pay it, as the law directs. Code IV. 
B. I. Cap. V. A. 

9. When a master has any reasonable cause to complain that his pilot has not done 
proper duty, and the weather permitting, colours were put on to show the want of a 
pilot, the master shall in this case take the pilot and oldermand, and in presence of two 
sea-faring shipmasters, whom the magistracy shall appoint, make an attestation 
thereof, and tne master shall have credit for law charges until a decision, each party 
obliging themselves to be satisfied therewith ; and a pilot, having reason of complaint, is 
entitled to the same liberty. 

10. The pilots are to have blanks in the master's language, for him to sign, notifying 
what he has paid him, as shall the pilot for what he has received. 

r 11. Wind and weather permitting a pilot to conduct a ship into a convenient harbour, 
he must not on any account carry her mto one where the anchoring ground is too deep, 
especially late in the year, or in winter, except in cases of necessity ; and then the. 
pilot shall before-hand acquaint the master with the circumstances, and must however 
anchor in the most convenient place, on penalty of four rix-dollars ; and the same sum 
on neglecting to take an attestation that it was not his neglect. A pilot conducting a 
ship through dangerous places, or altering the land marks, shall be imprisoned for life in. 
Bremerholm, or suffer death if he deserves it. 

1 2. As the captain is allowed one-tenth of the pilotage, the oldermand of the pilotai 
shaU have three stivers on each rix-doUar, both of them to be deducted out of the stW 
pulated rates ; and if pilots carry in and out of harbour, which do not lade or deliver ia 
that country, the captain's salary shall -be only one twentieth part« 

1 5. Forfeitures to be distributed among poor sailors. 

, 14. The collectors of the customs are to assist the pilots in getting their pilotage, and 
not clear the ships until they are satisfied, or have the oldermand's attest what draught of 
water she drew in and out, but must deduct the salaries, if the master has paid them to 
the oldermand. 

. 15. A master sailing before he hath paid his pilot, shall, when met with in Norway, 
pay the debt, and the like sum to the poor, besides the law charges : And a master 
using a pilot ill shall forfeit as the law directs. 

16. As pilots are always obliged to keep a look out, they shall have reserves of 
others. 
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17« If the magistrates' or admiralty's decisions in law suits between masters and 
pilots are disliked, either party may appeal to the King. 

1 8. Ships bound to any port within the Feeder, and stop, with a fair wind, in any cut 
harbour to smuggle, the pilot shall immediately inform the nearest officer of justice $ 
and the master, on due proof made against him, must pay the two hundred rix-doUars^ 
as directed in the book of rates ; the same to be also observed north of the Naze : And 
a pilot neglecting to give such information shall lose his place. 

19. The King commands all his military officers to be assisting herein^ and to keep 
these orders as a law. 

Masters of ships must make a true report at the custom-house, within twenty-four 
hours after their arrival ; and, if required by the collector, must produce authentic bilh 
of lading. The not reporting within this time limited incurs a penalty of twenty rix* 
dollars daily ; if they neglect to report all their cargoes, they must pay twenty per cent; 
on the value of that part omitted, except he will make an oaui it was an error, without any 
sinister intent to smuggle them. If they belong to master or mate, they are con&catM 
and liable to double duty. 

Masters must be careful not to sail without their told-zedel, which is a passport 
given them from the custom-house, containing a list of the cargo, and that the lastage^ 
teinde, or tenths, a custom, and lights are paid ; otherwise being found without it, aind 
the cargo is discovered not to be duly entered, treble duty must be paid, and the tnantet 
condemned to chains for life in Bremerholm ; if the ship be only in ballast, the punish* 
ment is to pay ten rix-dollars, and the producing false passports, with an intont to de* 
fraud the revenue, incurs a forfeiture both of ship and goods. 

The lights in this province are the Feeder, built on a high rock at the entmnce of 
Christiana Fiord, and two on the Naze point ; in Denmark, they have the Sehaw, and 
Anholt in the Cattegat ; that on the sand bank called Scagen, at the point of Jutland^ 
was some time ago washed away. 

The sea marks here, are the cow and calf near Mandahl. Off Merdoe island^ the 
Troni hills, and Trom church, with a new built whitened steeple, and the above^mefK* 
tioned light-houses. 

The Danish trading companies, are that of the North, the Iceland Company, and thtt 
East India Company. The first was established at Copenhagen, in 1647, by Frederic lll% 
which has not only very considerable settlements in Norway, but they send their ships dM 
to the port of Varanger, at the bottom of the gulf of the same name ; from whence their 
commissaries penetrate by land, both into the Danish and Muscovite Lapland^ oil 
sledges drawn by rein-deer. 

They also extend their trade to Borandia and Siberia, where their fkctors advalKiH 
even to Panigorod, the capital of this part of the Czar's dominions ; and the goods tb^y 
carry are rix-dollars, tobacco, brandy, and linen, which they truck against a variety of 
furs, the only products of these parts. 

The Iceland Company also owe their charter to the said Monarch, Frederic III. who 

granted them his letters patent in the same year the Northern Association obtained 
leir's. It is the ships or this company only that are permitted to trade with this island^ 
which lies in sixty-five degrees forty-four minutes of latitude, and thirteen degrees and 
thirty minutes of^longiti :le. The inhabitants, although at present Christians^ are not- 
withstanding almost as much barbarians, as before this religion was professed amoDg^ 
them. They neither buy, nor sell, or know the use of money ; so that all their trade comi^tB 
in barter, eithei with strangers, or between one another ; this isle became subject to 
Denmark at the same time with Norway ; and their chief traffic consists in b^ves>, 
sheep, and horses, and the skins of these animals, dry or salted, dry fish, butter, tallow^ 
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brimstone, and the furs of foxes, bears, wolves, &c. Among the sheep they have a very 
extraordinary sort, being large, with eight horns, which the natives are obliged to saw 
off for fear of their wounding the other cattle, as they are difficult to tame j their wool is 
thick and fine, which recommends it to a good sale. 

The Danes carry to these islanders, in exchange for commodities, tobacco, linens, 
iour, beer, wines, brandy, iroa» cloth, some hardware, &c. all conveyed to Kirkebar^ a 
laige town, or small city in the island, where the merchants and factors reside ; and 
though the trade to Groenland has nothing to do with the company's charter, yet as it 
8tiU lies farther north than Iceland, I shall speak of it here, as in its proper place. 

This country, in a manner unknown, and its limits yet undiscovered, nas hitherto 
hindered the learned from determining whether it is a continent joining to that of Ame«^ 
iJea, or Tartary, or whether it is separated from both, and is an island. The smallness 
of its products are suited to the paucity of its inhabitants, as it affords nothing but 
whale &t and oU, seal skins, and the teeth of a fish called Towak, more valuable than 
ivory for its whiteness ; which they ti'uck with the whale-fishers, who land here to boil 
their blubber, against knives^ scissai*s, needles, looking-glasses, &c. And as I have no 
where taken notice of the value and importance of this nshery, which now begins to be 
regarded here, as it is encouraged by tlie government, and the success of our late at* 
tempts in it ; I presume it may not be disagreeable to my readers, to be advised of what 
may annually be taken in that sea. I shall therefore give a list of the ships which fished 
tbwe in the year 1737, with the fortune they each had in their enterprize. 

The Dutch then sent into the Groenland Sea an hundred and six ships, which caught 
three hundred and fifty-five whales. The Hamburghers seventeen ships, that took 
thirteen whales and a half. Altcna sent five ships, and got seven whales ; and Bremen'^ 
ten ships caught eleven whales ; these were all extra of the adventurers to Davis's Straits^ 
whose engagements were yet more considerable. 

The Danes began late to engage in long voyages, at least to the East Indies, and it 
was not before the middle of the seventeenth century, that their colours were seen in 
the gulf of Bengal, and on the coast of Pegu. At present they carry on a pretty good 
trade to those parts, by a company established in 1612, and whose privileges were en* 
folded, and its commerce extended by a grant from his Danish Majesty in January 1728, 
which made them in a manner a new association ; and for a fund thev opened books to 
take in subscriptions, at Altena ; but this new company being strongly opposed by the 
maritime powers, which undoubtedly had an influence on the intended subscribers, the 
thing dropped, and the company remained on its primitive footing ; but the late King^ 
in order to assist and encourage their undertakings, advanced them a hundred thousand 
crowns in 1740, that they might push their trade with more vigour. 

The isle of St. Thomas, seated in the North Sea. at fifteen leagues distance from 
Porto Rico, is the onlv colony that the Danes have in the West Indies. Tlie Ham< 
burghers have also a mctory here, from whence they carry on some tiade with the 
Antilles. 

The products of this isle are but little, for though some sugar and indigo are gathered 
here, they would not be capable alone to support the inhabitants, if they found not 19, 
their situation, a resource elsewhere, from whence to procure, not only a support, but 
to set forward an advantageous commerce, consisting principally in the negro and con- 
traband trade carried on with the Spaniards : their having made their isle a free port 
likewise greatly contributes to their benefit, as it attracts the business of all the illicit 
traders in those parts. But now to return to the Baltic. 
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Of the Trade of Courlandy Prussia, and Pomerania. , 

The small state of Courland has properly but one port in the Baltic Sea, which is Libaw^^ 
Mcmel, at the entrance of the gulf of Courland, although it belongs to ducal Prussiftt 
I insert it here, as it is between these two cities that all the trade of this country it 
transacted, of which wood and grain make the most considerable part Linseed shipped 
from henc6 in great quantities is the most esteemed of any in the north, whereof liurge 
parcels are used in Holland for extracting its oil, and in France and Flanders for sow- 
ing ; and this trade is sufficient to employ twenty-five ships yearly in it from IIollMd 
only, 

Konigsberg is the capital of ducal Prussia, seated on the Pregel, that falls into the 
Trischef, called by some the Hac, a sort of lake that communicates with the sea; but it 
is at Pilau, a considerable fortress at the entrance of this lake, that the vessels at first ar- 
rive in their way to Konigsberg, which is more than eight leagues distant, and cannot 
be gone up by snips drawing more than ten feet water. This inconveniency, which oo^ 
casions great expences, is followed by two others, viz. strangers may not house their 
goods in order to wait a favourable opportunity for their sales ; neither is the dispersing- 
them within land by the canals permitted, . nor their sales suffered to be made to $ay: 
other than the inhabitants of the city. 

Besides the products of the province, the Pregel, which has its rise in Lithuania^ 
serves for transportation to Konigsberg of that country's and Poland's products ; sueh 
as pipe-staves, deal boards, wheat, rice, barley, millet, hides, ftirs, hemp, inferior to- 
what is got from other parts of the north, flax, wax, honey, tallow, pot-ash and wood«r 
ash; the imports there are woollens, salt, mostly from trance, of which near eight 
thousand lasts are sold here annually for the consumption of Prussia and Lithuiu^ia^ 
The other goods proper for this commerce are iron, lead, pewter, about one hundi:ed* 
barrels of wine, one hundred ditto of brandy, and the same quantity of vinegar ; butter^' 
cheese, sugar, tobacco, chiefly Clerac and Martinico, of which a hundred thousand; 
pounds may be used here yearly, spice, and, as in all the rest of the Baltic, rix-doUars. - 

Dantzic is, of all the cities seated on the Baltic Sea, that where the greatest business;: 
is transacted. The Vistula, on whose borders it is built, near a league from its moutb^^ 
conveys to it all the merchandizes of Poland, whose richest palatinates this river washes 
for more than one hundred leagues in its course, and sei'ves to transport in return those 
foreign ones with wliich its warehouses are always well stocked. Ships drawing morA. 
than eight feet water cannot get up to the canal, running from the Vistula to the city, 
so that if they draw more, they must be lightened in the road, which is an excellent 
one, and carry the part of the cargo so taken out in boats. 

The magazines for grain established at Dantzic in an island, partly formed by tliQ 
Vistula's channel, arc very famous in all Europe, and they certainly deserve it, if there 
is no exaggeration in the asserting, that they annually supply foreigners with eight 
hundred thousand ton of wheat. It is a privilege of the burghers, that they only are 
permitted to purchase the Polanders' wheat, when once brought into their city ; but on 
the other hand they are obliged to take all that comes in, at a price fixed by the magi^ 
sti-atcs. Strangers here are subject to the inconvenience, as at Konigsberg, of being de- 
barred the liberty to send their goods within land, or selling them to any others than 
the citizens ; but the hardship is something alleviated here, by the permission to house 
ihem till a favourable opportunity oifers for their disposal. 
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The ladings of the English, French, and Dutch ships for this city consist of a quantify 
of cloths and silks, spice» dying woods, drugs for that use, and medicines, Italian cremor 
tartari, sugar, oil, paper, all sorts of hides, salt, wine, and French brandy. 

Wheat and other grain, I have already observed, are the principal exports from Dant- 
2ic ; here are, however, many other goods, that this place rumishes trade with, of 
which the most considerable are ships' masts, oak and deal for carpentry, flax, pot-ashes, 
weed-ashes, honey, wax, tallow, steel, iron, copper, lead, saltpetre, pitch, yellow amber, 
beeves' hides, skins, wool, and Poland salt, when theJEnglish and Dutch cannot have 
this commodity from France. 

Stettin, which is the capital of Lower Germany, has the greatest share of the trade 
of it, although it has other ports, as Stralsund, Wolgast, and Colberg ; this last in the 
territories of his Prussian Majesty, where some is transacted, yet but little in compari- 
son with that of the first mentioned city; which is seated in the four branches oi the 
river Oder that preserve its name, and which falls into the Baltic about eight or ten 
miles from it. Ships cannot go up to the city^ but are generally unladen at htenwert or 
Wolgast, from whience the goods are carried in boats. 

At Stettin are to be met with, not only the products of Pomerania, but also those of 
Silesia, and the marquisate of Brandenburgfa, brought there by the CMer, which partly 
crosses them, and consists chiefly in grain, ships' masts, woods, hides, coarse wool, 
honey, flax, and Silesia linens : tneir imports are spice, silks, woollens, a large quantity 
of sugar, many herrings, twelve to fifteen hundred lasts of French ssJt, a few wineSf 
less brandies, and elsewhere, a good fund of rix«dollars. 



Of the Trade of Livonia^ and its principal Cities. 

Tlie possession of this vast province was a long time disputed between the MuscoviteSi 
Polanders, and Swedes ; but by the treaty of oTiva, in 1 660, it was divided between 
the two last powers, to which a third may be added, viz. the Dukes of Courland, who 
enjoyed a share of it, under the protection of Poland. But the last war in the north, 
begun in 1699, despoiled the Swedes of it, after divers events equally glorious to Charles 
Xn. King of Sweden, and to Peter I. commonly called Peter the Great* Emperor of 
Russia ; though more fortunate in the end to this last, who remained in the possession 
of all Swedish Livonia, and it is now part of the Russian dominions. 

The peace concluded after the deatn of Charles XXL killed at the siege of Christian- 
stadt, having adjudged Livonia to the Emperor, thereby in a manner rendered him 
master of the trade of the Baltic, in opening to him the ports of Riga, Revel, Narva, 
and Pernaw, whose commerce is of so much the more importance, as not only the goodi 
of the country, but a large quantity besides, are brought here from Russia and Polatnd 
in the summer, by the rivers on which three of these cities stand ; and in the winter by 
sledges. 

Riga, capital of the province, is built on the Dwina, which, aflcr traversing a part 
of Lithuania and Livonia, falls into the Baltic Sea, two leagues below the city, where 
their ships may get up to, if their draught of water does not exceed twelve feet, other- 
wise they must be disburthened. 

The fittest time for this trade is that of the two fairs, held yearly in May and Sep* 
tember, where most purchases are made in rix-dollars, though some in exchange for 
goods brought there ; but this business is something troublesome to strangers, as thej 
are not sufibred to unlade their ships, till after having sold their cargoes to Uie burghera^ 
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and would be much more so; were it not that this law h oftai evaded by- the |;oods 
heoig cloaked under borrowed names, lent, for the Jucre of fi^ commission. 

The few goods laded £>r Riga consist of Rhenish and French r-wi^^^s hardly four 
hnndi^ed barrels of the latter, spice, salt,, of which from five to :9ix thousand- lasts .^eli 
here yearly, sugar, tobacco, vinegar, paper^ some fruit, and mercery ware, though all 
these in small quantities. The returns which the English^ French, and Dutch get from 
hence are very considerable, the principal being furs, of which there is annually brought 
do¥m the Dwma more than a thousand boatloads^ besjdda what corner in the: winter on 

sledges. "•■ i r,:( '• •'':■■;'- ■ j.: 

l^e masts froni Livonia, which are very valuable,' alsd oak platik for shippings tun 
and pipe staves, in great abundance,' deal i>oards, wheats hemp^ flax, . and their seeds, 
especially the last for sowing, and oil, pitch, tar, wax, tdlow^ and excellent ashes £x 
glass, or soap. 

Revel is almost equidistant from Riga and Narva;: it was £>r some; time amonff iJiis 
number of the Hanseatic towns, but renounced their allian£einil550. Its trade is amaya 
very great, but not like what it wa» befbrei t&ei EngUsli had discovered !the port oiAtfA^ 
angel in the White Sea, and when itwas<themagazineof the greatest part of the Russian 
products*. Its present exports and imports^are near the same witlf those of Riga ; . to 
which I beg my reader Wul be referred. . 

Narva, upon a river of tbe^ same name, not less than the.Elbe^.has ergoyedibr a long 
time the pnvilege of the 'Hanseatic cities f having been ^ almost ruined, . aad its . tndc 
ceased for near a century, it did. not begin to', recover, its credit till, after the middle of 
the seventeenth. Olearius remarks, that in 1654, they imported here at least sixty 
Dutch vessels, which laded more than the value of five hundred thousand crowns in 
goods ; since which time it has contested a superiority in trade with Riga itself, and 
carried it against ReveL' - 

The. neighbourhood of Novogorod and Pleskow, trading cities of Russia, from which 
Imt Narvalshardly forty leagues distant^ makes that x>f all this vast empire easy, to it; 
and it is the passage by .which almost all the merchandizes which go even to Moscow 
are transported. 

The commodities proper for Narva, or those in which foreigners invest their returns 
are the same as at Riga and Revel, and therefore need no repetitions. 

Femaw, a small city on a' river of the same name, was formerly occupied in^ do other 
commerce than that of wheat; which drew here soine foreign vessds to lade it ; : but 
since the means have been found of bringing down th6 river a quantity of mastn, not 
less valuable than those of Norway, and. a good deal of other wood, its trade is greatly 
increased ; and since 1680, the Dutch have annually sent here more than sixty ships in* 
stead of five or six, that they consigned here before. Few goods are wanted here, and 
almost all the trade is carried on by the intervention of old rix-doUars. 

Of the Commercp carried on at Archangel and other Parts of Russia. 

The trade of Archanger also comprehends - that which maybe transacted as far as 
Moscow, by means of the Dwina on which this city is built, or other rivers with-whicsh 
this vast empire abounds.^ Besides the; English and Dutch,^ who alone carry .on more 
trade here than all other nations put together, the French, .Swedes, Danes, Hamw 
burghers, and those of Bremen, have their magazines and correspondents at ArdiangeL 
The commodities fit for this place may be seen in the description of the trade of Holland^ 
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to which may be added Bourdeaux and Anjoii wines, three quarters red, andone quar- 
ter white, syrops, whitened linen, fustians, coarse cloth, and other light woollen stuffi^ 
ribbons, hats, jewels, household stuff, and fjiiilicers' tools.' 

But of all the merchandise there is none \t!)6se sale is so sure, or that turns to better 
account than the castor from Canada, w-hich often sells for ready money, though this is 
seldom the case with any others. 

Furs are, as one may say, the foundation of the trade carried on with Russia, and 
the chief of its exports ; and although they do not differ in quality from those of Lapland, 
Boriihdai, and Siberia, of which I have already treated, yet they are to be found here 
in greater quantities, on better terms, and witn less risk. The Russia leather, dry or 
salted hides^ goat, bear, or wolf skins ; hemp, flax, hogs' bristles, fish, oil, caviar, 
tallow, tar, wax, salted salmon, &c. are commodities that Muscovy yields, and of 
which the general staple is established at Archangel, which, since its being frequented 
by the English, and afterwards by other nations, has carried away a great part of this 
trade from the Baltic, and particularly from Revel. 

Of all thes6 products and goods, the most esteemed are the hides of Jeroslaw, the 
honey and wax of Pleskow, the tallow of Fologda, the oil in the neighbourhood of 
Volga, the flax and hemp of the great Novogorod, the pitch of Dwina, and the sables 
and other furs of Siberia. 

Astracan, a city under the dominion of the Russian Emperor, is seated at the mouth 
of the Volga in the Caspian Sea ; the principal merchants trading here are Muscovites^ 
Tartarians, Armenians, and Indians. All softs of merchandizes maybe sold in the 
morning at the bazar or market of the Tartars, where other nations have the liberty of 
carrying their's. After noon the Russian bazar is held where tlie Armenians are equally^ 
admitted, and the Indians transact all their business in their own caravansera. 

Bratoffiena is a village near to Moscow, on the side nearest to Archangel, where com« 
missioners are established to examine all goods destined for Moscow, which after being 
searched, and the lead here put on them, are no more distributed till their arrival at 
that -city. 

Burates, a nation of Muscovite Tartary, which inhabit along the river Angara, 
and the Lake of Bekal. They are rich in cattle, particularly in beeves and camels, 
with which the Muscovite caravans that go to and from China are commonly provided 
here, paying their hire in goods, and not in money, of which these people make np^ 
account. ■ ' : 

-The merchandize' proper for this place are black sables, pewter, or copper basons;' 
Hamburghers' red cloths, otter skins, Persian silks of all sorts of colours, and gold and* 
silver ingots. The largest ox hardly comes to four or five roubles, and the strongest 
cdmel to ten or twelve, the rouble on the footing of five guilders as in Russia. 

Jeroslaw, a Muscovite city on the river Volo^a, where one of the greatest trades 6f 
all Russia is negodated, principally consisting in hides, tallow, linens, and brushes. ' 

'Mokaira, a ffreat monastery, with a village of the same natne,* seated on theKersimie 
that fells into the Volga, a great river of 'Muscovy. ' " \ ' 

This place is famous for its annual fair held here in the month ef July, and which 
lasts for fifteen days. The majority of the Russia merchants usually attend it either to 
buy or sell ; and, for the conveniency of trade, here is a wooden caravansera built, 
where they lodge and retire their goods. 

Solowitzjoda is a Muscovite city, celebrated for its trade, where are many good sub- 
stantial merchants, and excellent artificers, particularly in works of silver, copper, and 
ivory : it has also in its neighbourhood many salt ponds, producing a great deal o£ that 
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commodity for transportation to Vologda, and several other places, even as fiir as Arclu 
angel. 

lomskoi, subject to the Czar's dominion, is a city seated on the river Tom, in Muscovite 
Tartary ; a great trade is carried on from hence to China, by the Cham of Busuchtu^ 
and the Bucnares, among which some Russian merchants mix. This journey is made 
in three months, and the same time expended in their return, but with an inexpressible 
trouble, as every thing must be transported on camels, even wood and water m sone 
places} and it would be impossible for the Russians, or any other foreign nations, ta 
perform this peregrination alone, the country being full of robbers, who pillage all pat- 
sengers, except they are well aconapanied or guarded. 

I shall say nothin|p here of the trade which the Russians do, or might carry on bgr 
the Vol^a and Caspian Sea to Persia ; by Tartary to China ; and by uie Black Sea to 
the dominions of the Grand Signor, as the other nations of Europe are but little con^^ 
cemed therein, except to account for the rise of Fetersburgh, a modern, and now veiy 
flourishing city. 

Peter the Great having formed an idea of the vast advantage his empire might reap 
£rom securing to it the silk trade of Persia, in the year 1722 appeared more confirmed 
tjian ever in his determined endeavours to make himself master of this branch of com* 
merce, and in order thereto, he took possession, as one may say, of the Caspian Sea» 
and ordered a 'nice chart to be made of it, where the ports and roads were very regu- 
larly described, particularly the coasts of those countries where silk grew in the greatest 
plen^, such as Quilan, Sdiirvan, and the neighbourhood of Schamachi : in eiroct, be 
accompanied an expedition on that sea, seized the city of Andreof, in the prpvince!.af 
paghestan, and laid the foundation of another large harbour near Derbent, at the hotn 
torn of the Baltic, in the Gulf of Finland, to which he gave the name of Peter's-haveq^ 
better known by that of Petersburgh, reducing the inhabitants of Derbent to have 
recourse to him for protection, and submit to his laws } and though his project has parttjr 
fiiiled, yet this settlement, having been firequently benefited by. the court's presence 
.end encouragement, is in a few years grown to be a considerable city, though not cor- 
responding to the apparent exaggeration of an anonymous author, who said, some years 
ago^ that it was likely to become as magnificent as Versailles, as strong as Dunkirk^ and 
more flourishing in its trade than Amsterdam* ' 

However, through the great encouragement given by the reigning empress Cathaciae 
IL to arts, manu&ctures, and commerce, the splendour, popularity, and affluence ef 
tins city is daily increasinff ; and, by her attention to maritime affiurs, all parts of her 
dominions are m a state of improvement, that must render the Russians a formidaUe 
and flourishing people. 

. Shipmasters, on their arrival at Cronstadt, have a printed book of directions given 

/ihemy for their regulation } and they are allowed the duty of ten rix-doUars, or what 

fh^ will amount to, under that sum, on such goods as are their own properly. . 

. The ton here in freight, is 46 poods on leather, and on other goods S6 poods, 190 

piieces of drillings, 60 pieces of sail or raven duck, linens, 69 8, to 10,000 arschinst per 

too, as in fineness. 
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Of the Commerce of Sweden, 

• 

^ Although this kingdom has always fbmiahed Europe with its superfluous products^ it 
'Was neveraieless regardless of its trade, till Queen Christina both protected and encou- 
raged it, by the advantages she granted to, and procured for, this nation ; which till 
her reign, seemed entirely to neglect commerce, either by having its attention drawn 
off, through its natural propensity to war, or the effects of sloth and ignorance, which 
it would not be at the pains of removing ; but the cruelty of the Duke of Alva made 
many to escape from the Low Countries, and take sanctuary here, to which fugitives 
Sweden owes the migor part of the knowledge it has acquired in trade ; and their esta^ 
blishment was so successful, as to encourage a great number of Walloons to transport 
themselves here, whose language and religion still subsists in those places where thej 
first settled. 

. They erected forges and other conveniences for casting of cannon, as also for the 
manuracturing of iron wire, and other works of this metal, copper, and brass, which 
their descendants continue to this day ; but, notwithstanding all this, the navigation of 
the Swedes was but trifling, till their aforesaid Princess, on concluding a peace with 
Denmark in 1 844, obtained from that crown a concession, that all the ships, and other 
cfibcts of her subjects, shall pay nothing on passing the Sound ; since which the Swedes 
have greatly increased in shipping, and in the late war were the principal carriers of 
Europe. The chief articles or Sweden's exports consist of copper, iron, pitch, resin, 
masts, boards, &c. In exchange of which, it takes from foreign parts, salt, wine, 
brandy, draperies, and other stuffi : tobacco, sugars, spice, paper of which they hardly 
consume yearly two thousand reams in all the country, linen, vinegar, fruits frt>m Pro- 
vence, some mercery, and divers other commodities. 

The trade, which the Swedes have with Portunl, is that which they can least be 
without, as the kingdom chiefly supplies them with the great quantities of salt they use; 
though their commerce with England yields them much more profit in taking off near 
half Uieir products, and Ringing them almost two^thirds more of their value, in silver 
than in goods. The least is that transacted with France, as this rather serves to ffeed 
their vanity, than supply their needs, and consumes but very little of the country^s ma- 
nufactures or growth. 

it is at Stockholm, that almost all the trafiic of Sweden is negociated ; tortigMi^ 
not having the liberty to trade in the Bothnic Bay, nor the subjects of his Swe^Mi 
Majesty, to bring their goods only to this the capital, whose port is deep and secure, 
though the coming in, and going out, long and dangerous. 

The Swedes themselves tranroort the best part of their eommoditi^, in their own 
ships, to Holland, Spain, and Portugal, and some few proceed to France, to lade 
wine, brwdy, and salt But the En^ish and Dutch are tne people who carry on the 
greatest trade with this country ; the first by their woollens, and the latter widt their 
^ices : though that of the Dutch is however the most considerable, espeeiidly since 
fney have in some measure rendered themselves nkastera of the copper mtnes^^ andof the 
pitch and tar made there, by the great loans they advance to the farmera crf'lJie former,, 
and to the merchants of the other, materials so necessary to navigation, insomuch that 
these commodities are to be met with almost as cheap at Amsterdam as Stockholm^ 

Strangers are permitted to deliver their goods at l^ockholm without paying any ewi- 
toms but in proportion as they go sellii^, and may^ if they find no vent hece^ relade 
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them for another market, on the payment only of half per cent, duty, I have already 
mentioned, in the section of this country's trade with us, the merchandize we import 
from thence, and shall only add a remark here concerning copper, whose purchase i« 
always made with ready money ; that it is better effected in winter than summer, as in 
this last season it is only to be had at second hand, so that consequently in the former 
it may be procured best and cheapest. 

The cultivated lands of this kingdom are fertile enough, though the major part have 
but little depth ; barren soils manured with the burnt ashes of the trees that grow hen 
often produce a very abundant crop, without any other tilling or improvement than ibk 
bare covering of the seed. If the inhabitants were industrious beyond what mere iieces« 
sity forces them to, it would not be difficult for them to raise a sufficiency of grain; at 
least to supply their wants ; but by their mismanagement they cannot subsist "Without 
-supplies from Livonia, and other parts of Germany bordering on the Baltic, which hoif* 
ever are of no service to the poor people, who live distant from these commercialnelieiSr^ 
and are obliged, in a dearth, to grind the grain of beech trees' bark, and biake it itifift 
bread. *' "'• 

• The wool which their sheep produce is extremely coarse, and can only serve to make 
clothing for the peasants ; their horses are small, especially in the Duchy of finlaildi 
but they are hardy, strong, and vigorous; here are aquantitv of savage aniDnals, dt 
which the natives hunt and eat the bears^ elks, deer, &c. ana take the wolves, fbxei^ 
wild cats, and some others, for their fiirs. ' ■ ^-^ 

' The principal lakes of Sweden, are the Weter, Wener, and the Meier, ^hicih, -^l^lH 
many others, aire not ill provided with fish, such as salmons, pikes, perch, tencii; trou^ 
eels, and several other sorts unknown elsewhere; here is, above all, an infinitnde 6i 
streamlin^, a fish smaller than a herring, which are salted in barrels, and distribiitedl 
all over uie country : and besides these the North Bottom, or the bay that separates 
Sweden from the Duchy of Finland, is so abundant in seals, that a large quantity of oil^ 
is extracted from them, and transported to divers places. In the lakes of Finland, yant' 
numbers of jack are taken, of which some are salted, and others dried, and afterwards 
sold to very good advantage. 

Among the mines of this kingdom there is one of silver, which is about one hundred 
and forty-five braces deep, and yields, after great labour and trouble, near the value of 
twenty tJiousand crowns of fine silver yearly ; though this is not above four per cent.- 
profit. The profundity of the copper mine does not exceed eighteen braces ; it is of ^' 
very great extent, but subject to damage from time to time, by the falling in of the" 
vault, which, however, is not all loss, as the mineral procured from this rubbish makes 
some amends, though the detriment of this occurrence is always considerable. Th&' 
/Copper, that is annually extracted from this mine produces about two hundred thousand 
French livres, of which the King has one-fourth part, besides twenty-five per cent, on' 
all the ore carried away uncleansed ; and he has the preference of all the silver to take 
it at one-fourth part less than its worth. '• 

The mines and forces of iron are here also very numerous, especially in the moun«' 
tainous parts, where there are commodious water-falls to turn the mills, so that, besideiT^ 
the iron used in the country, there is yearly exported for near the value of three hun- 
dred thousand livres. At Stockholm, and the castle of Jencopingh, near the frontiers of - 
Denmark, are large magazines filled with this metal, brought from Oerbro in Nerva, mi 
opportunities ofier, and of which they are continually making all sorts of fire-arms. For '- 
w hat regards these mines, there is besides the inferior courts, and officers established itf • 
many places, a general one, called the College of the Mines, which has its sessions, ^r 
.assemblies, ajt Stockholm, of M[bich the president of the treasury is generally the chief^^ 
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assisted by a vice-president, and other assessors ; the laws are in this more exact and 
circumstantial, than those for any other afiairs, and justice is commonly administered 
here with a great deal of care. 

This nation has no settlements in America, though the Great Gustavus Adolphus had 
projected a company for the other Indies ; and his letters patent given on this occasion, 
the 14th of June, 1626, are yet extant, by which he invited his subjects to an engage- 
ment in it ; but the wars which rendered him so famous, and wherein he sacrificed his 
IffflEi in the .arms of victory^ hindered the execution of his scheme, which died with him, 
as. it is not known that a^ny of his successors followed it ; at least it was never till lately 
put into execution ; it is true that in the reign of Christina his daughter, so known and 
celebrated for her love of the Belles Lettres and her abdication of the Swedish crown, 
her subjects attempted some settlements in the West Indies, where they sent a colony, 
and. called their establishment New Sweden, and the city they built there Christina; 
but this lasted not long, as they were driven out by the Dutch ; and no other establish- 
dfients have been made, or charters granted, either in Asia or America, till the 4th of 
June, 1731, \i'hen his Swedish Majesty founded a company, by letters patent in favour 
of Henry Koning, and his associates, whose chief end was to commence and regulate a 
navigation and trade to certain parts and places in the East Indies, where the other 
powers of Europe had not acquired any jurisdiction or particular right of trade. This 
patent gives the said company a liberty to sail to, and trade in all places beyond the 
€!ape of Good Hope, where other nations have a free commerce, for the space of fiflcen 
years, but thby are not to extend their trade to any port belonging to other European 
princes <»r states without their leave. The ships employed in this trade shall always sail 
orom Gottenburgh, and return there to unlade ; and the company shall pay the King 
and crown, during the said fifteen years, a hundred dalers silbermunt per last, for every 
vessel they employ and lade for the said traffic, according to their size ; for which pur- 
pose they shall be measured before their departure from Gottenburgh, and this impost 
to be laid in Carolins in specie, six months after their return ; and the company shall 
also pay for the goods they shaJl bring from the East Indies, two dalers silbermunt per 
last, in lieu of the city duties. The company may fit out what number of ships they 
think proper, on condition that they be bought or built in Sweden, and furnished there 
with all the necessary materials, provided such ships and materials arc to be had there; 
but, if not, the company has liberty to procure them where most convenient ; only to 
regard benefiting the fabrics, products, and manufactures of Sweden all possible. Phe 
said ships shall carry the Swedish merchant colours, and be provided with commissions 
signed by his Majesty, and passports from Algiers. The company may employ in their 
trade what funds they judge convenient, and raise them either by subscription, or other- 
wise, as they think proper ; they may also put aboard their vessels what guns and am- 
munition they shall want ; all sorts of merchandize, and products, silver coined, or 
otherwise, excepting the specie of the country, bearing the arms of his Majesty of 
Sweden ; and in like manner may bring back, unlade, and sell, whatever goods they 
will. The ships not to be stopped from sailing, or hindered coming into port on their 
return on any pretext whatsoever. The wood and materials which the said company 
shall transport from one part of Sweden to another, or from any foreign place, for the 
construction or refitting of their ships, shall be exen)pt from all duties, as their necessary 
provisions and stores shall be, provided that after their declaration at the custom-house, 
and put under lock and key at the company's warehouses, till the time of their embark^ 
ing, they pay the custom-house one-eighth per cent, recognition. But for the products 
and fruits of Sweden, wherewith the ships may be laden from India, they shall pay the 
customary duties according to -the tariff, as also those of the city. Th« stopping of the 
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goods brought home, on carrying from the ships to the magazines, or from one city ta 
anotlier, is prohibited after payment of those before stipulated to tlie King. ^ The cap- 
tains shall, for the discipline of the sailors and soldiers, have the same authority as com- 
manders of the King's ships, though they shall conform to the company's instructions 
in every particular relative to their navigation and trade, provided tne^ are in nothing 
contradictory to this present grant. None of the equipage of the said ship shall be forced 
into the King's service, nor that of any other whatsoever : but it is not permitted, to 
employ other soldiers or sailors who have deserted his Majesty's semce. They have 
a faculty to arrest, by the magistracy of the place, all soldiers or sailors who shall have 
nm away before the time elapsed that they had engaged for. The ships having de- 
livered and sold their homeward-bound cargoes, the purchaser shall pay no exports, or 
any other duties, whether they send the goods to some other port in Sweden, or directly 
to a foreign one, except one-eighteenth per cent called recognition. The direction of 
the company shall always consist of at least three persons of experience and probity, 
who are to be either bom or naturalized in Sweden, and residents there ; and the said 
company may make such regulations as they shall judge convenient, provided they are 
not contradictory to the articles of this present privilege. The company may appoint 
what number of supercargoes, ofHcers, sailors, soldiers, &c. they aliall deem necessary, 
whether natives or foreigners, which latter shall enjoy the same privileges as Swedish 
subjects. To the stock of strangers, or others interested and eng^ed in the said com- 
pany, shall not be arrested on any pretence whatsoever ; and his A^jesty will naturalize 
all such as shall apply for it, according to their quality and condition. If it happens 
that the company, or those employed by them, be molested, ill used, or hindered in 
their trade by any one, or in any part of the world whatsoever, his Majesty grants them 
full power to obtain satisfaction, and do themselves justice by every convenient means, 
and to jepulse all violence } regarding those as pirates and public enemies who offer it, 
his Majesty willing that the said power be expressly inserted in all tlie commissions he 
shall si^ J and if^ contrary to all expectation, the said ships should be attacked or taken, 
his Mjyesty, «fler having examined tlie injury done them, and found that they had in 
nothing acted contrary to tlie first article of this charter, will grant them his protection, 
and sufficient power to obtain justice, and an entire indemnity, either by way of reprisals, 
or in the speediest manner possible. All other subjects are prohibited, during the said 
term, to carry on any trade to the East Indies, on penalty of his Majes^'s displeasure, 
and confiscation of their ships, effects, ice. His Majesty promises to change or augment 
the privileges contained in the present, if it shall be found necessary, for Uie promotion 
of the said commerce* Given itt -Stodcholm at the senate, &c. 



Of the Commerce of Switzerlaiid and Geneva. 

The Swiss, so famous for their candour, fidelity, and bravery, are also equaUIy cele- 
brated for the trade which the principal cities of dieir cantons transact with strangers. 
The situation of their country between France, Germany, and Italy, joined to the 
profound peace they have always enjoyed, and to the fiicility of transportation, by means 
of the rivers Rhine and Rh6i^ that flow from their terntories, occasions their traffic 
with those states, and tlie Low Countries, to be very considerable, especially in time of 
war, between the powers who possess them. By the Rhine, Switzerland has a com- 
munication with the Ocean ; by the Rh6ne with the Mediterranean ; and it may be said, 
that it even makes the communication of the two seas ; since that of the Rhine may be 
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SoYie up as far as Seyssel, seven leagues from Geneva, where the goods embiirked for 
forges are transported to Yverdun, and from thence go by water even to Holland ; 
there being a canal of communication between MorgesTand Yverdun begun, and which 
may be finished at a small expence. 

within land, the transportation of goods from one place to another is easily performed 
by means of the rivers with which it abounds, notwithstanding the mountains cross the 
country in many places. 

Switzerland is in no lack of any commodity necessary to the support of life ; wood, 
com, wine, cattle, sheep, whose wool may be employed in making clothing, and flax, 
are here in great abundance ; so that salt in part is their only want ; but the Tirol, 
Franche-Compte, and Bavaria,' are forward to furnish it, so that this article is not an 
object of commerce, being one of the revenues of the state, who alone manage this bu- 
siness, and sell this commodity at a very moderate price : Some time since a mine, of 
rock salt was discovered near Aigle, in the canton of Berne, on the frontiers of Valay ; 
but this, at most, can only furnish one-third of what is necessary for the country erf 
Vaud. 

France furnishes towards the general imports of this country, salt from Franche- 
C6mpt6 ; wine from Burgundy ; gold, silk, and silk manufactures from Lyons ; arid 
many light woollen stuffs, made in the provinces bordering on the cantons. 

. It has from Germany all sorts of mercery, and particularly from Nuremberg, a great 
quantity, of hardware ; and hides from Francfort. 

Italy, especially Piedmont, sends it ordinary silks, organzines, and fleurets, spun, un- 
8pun, or raw. And Holland supplies it with cloth, serges, flannels, calimancoes, painted 
Imens, muslins, cambrics, cotton, ivory, dving and medicinal drugs, spice, tea, choco- 
late, whalebone, Russia hides, and India silks. 

If we. examine what Switzerland imports from foreign parts, especially from France, it 
will be found that it is luxury more than necessity obliges it to have recourse there ; so 
that some cantons, convinced of this truth, and persuaded that ^ood magistrates ought 
to endeavour as much as is dependent on them to eradicate niis vice, have enacted 
sumptuary laws, prohibiting jewels, and the use of all gold and silver in their furniture, 
or in their clothes ; silks of an excessive price, and even the entry of foreign wine^ isi' 
very severely forbidden in the canton of Berne, which laws are regarded as a means to 
Hinder the coin from going out of the country. 

The commodities which either the growth or manu&ctures of Switzerland produce, 
are various, according to the different genius of the natives in their respective situations, 
which I shall describe, and begin first with Zuric, capital of the chief canton, which, is 
seated on a fine lake very abundant in fish, from whence the Limmat flows, that divides 
the citv into two parts, whose communication is by two fine wooden bridges. Although 
Zuric has but few bailliages, it is one of the richest cantons, by the trade and fabrics^ 
which its inhabitants have attracted and set up among them, and which have ilourished 
beyond their most sanguine expectation. It is certain, that the Zuricers ha^e a genius 
that qualifies them for imitation, and the peasants a patience and attachment to labour, 
which assists them marvellously in it; and as they work cheap, it is a considerable ad- 
vantage to them, and recommends their goods to a ready sale : Thus, though the mer- 
chant and artificer gain but little, Zuric possesses great riches, a plain indication of the 
good effects that manufactures, and diligence in them, produce. 

Commerce is, properly speaking, -the business of Zuric, the particular object of its 
industry, and the determined ruling taste ; the most considerable men of the city do 
not disdain to interest themselves in trade, but apply to it with the same diligence a^ 
the inferior citizens ; and their great riches never render their assiduity, patience, and 
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nc^es^ry ki^ur) to augment their n^nuf^cturers, and perfects their work^^ irksome.|» 
this isL what makes their republic flpucish, anc^ that has raised it to the degree of power 
it at present possesses. 

The silks and organzines which the Zuricers buy yeOirly in the Trentin, Italy^ and 
l^iedmont, to twist or throw, employ a great many people, and the sale which they after* 
wards have for then) in Englajnd, France, Holland^ and elsewhere, ia very considerable ;. 
they also employ great quantities of silk in their own manufactures, wrou^t separately 
ip several atCifis, handkerchiefs, crapes, &c. mixed with worsted, cotton, thread* or 
fprret ; large parcels of cotton are also spun here for the aforesaid fabrics ; cotton. lineOx 
is made for printing, as are stockings and handkerchiefs, of the. same material, 1^ fijaest. 
being wrought into muslins ; and tcrwards the end of the last century, the art of drawing^ 
gold and silver wire was introduced here. 

Wintertbour is a privileged city of the aforesaid caiiton, whose various manu&ctures.. 
ifinvt. brought it into great reputation and trade ; here are made muslins, cravats, haiuK 
kerchiefi, cotton, cloth, woollen crapes, callimaiYPpes, sattins, damasks, and camlets, iO; 
imitation of the English. The cotton is spun here, where they also dye well. 

Zuiczach is rendered noted for its two fairs held here at Pentecost and St. Verena^ at 
the end of August, wliich attract a great number of merchants fron> divers countries. ^ 
And 

Schaffbouse 13 the twelfth canton, and the staple for steel,, c<^per, lattin wire in 
rolls and bands, which the Swiss get fi-om Stiria, Salzbourg, Hungary, &c. many t}|ingf|. 
are. cast here, and a variety of works established, of buttons, trimmings, for bridles, 
coach harnesses, and cottons printed ; though its trade is^ very different from tjbat a£ 
Zurich, except in the aforesaid articles,, as it furnishes but little to the other cantpuii*, 
It is not large, but the soil very good and fertile in wheat and fruits, abundant in pasturp* 
age, and produces excellent wines. 

Berne. For to give some idea of the trade of this city a^ canton, which; iji the higm^ 
gest of all, it will not be improper to represent to my reader ita fertility in grain, wine), 
plasturage, rock salt, and iron mines. 

The commerce of horses and other cattle, brings in here large sums of money.: That, 
of grain is a principal article: The white wines of the coast and the Vaud are: very, 
much esteemed ; of which the cantons of Fribourj^, and Soleure, consume a^ great deaL, 
Its manufactures consist in the spinning of silk ferret, which employs more than.fouc! 
thousand persons ; in linens and hempen cloths of all sorts, dimities, cotton clothe for 
printing, silk stu^, and others with silk and cotton, flapnels^ cottetp and wool, cottoflh 
and thread, silk, worsted, cotton, and thread stockings, ferrets, tapes, and fine paper** 
The greatest part of these manufactures owe their establishment to the French, who ia. 
the capital found an asylum from tlieir persecution, and succours beyond their hapea^. 
The ferret and thread nnd a vent in France, Germany, and other parts of Switzerlaod^K 
the linens and table-cloths, of which here is made a prodi^pu$ quantity, sell in Eng^- 
land, France, Spain, and America ; these being the finest and l^st of any wrought ia,alii 
^ the cantons. 1 he dimities are very like those of Holland and Flanders ; many of, the^ 

cotton cloths are printed in several fabrics, as well in the city, as other places of' tb^r 
canton, and the rest are sold for the same use to Geneva, Neufchatel, Morat, and»Bale. 

The stocking weavers ^et their wools from Leipzig, which thev have spun in^ thif^ 
manner as to make stockings of two, three, and four threads, soldcnieflyin Italy, where^ 
their beauty and goodness has brought this fabric into great esteenu The silks manu- 
factured here serve principally for the consumption of the cantons, among whom it, 
atanda the second in rank, though in bigness it la oAe«>third of the wWe. It.haamaBjTr 
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edfisiderable towns and places subject to it^ where divers manufactores are establisHed, 
er some trade carried on ; the chief of which I shall just mention. 

Boargdorff IS a town engaged in a pretty considerable traffic with linen, thread, und 
iwnp. Its markets are frequent, and it abounds in whitsters, baring besides several 
good fabrics of cutlery ware. 

Langtall is a large village, famous for its sales of linens, thread, hemp, and flax. The 
Swiss merchants make very considerable purchases here of linen, as they come out of 
die looms, tape, and laces. 

Araci^ a fine town seated on the Aar, has some manu&ctures of worsted, sattins, and 
camlets, knit stockings, cotton handkerchiefs, cutlery ware, and horn combs. Hides 
a&d skins are also prepared here for various uses ; and its neighbourhood furnishes a 
^piantity of heiYip^n and cotton cloth. 

lintsbourg, a town in the netghbouriiood of Arau, is situated on a little river^ 
and has a manufactory for printing linens ; cotton is spun here, and a large quantity of 
cloth made o£ that commodity in this bailiwick, which is one of the richest, and the 
diost considerable in the canton } wbisre is also a £ibric of hats, and woollen knit 
stockings. 

Zoffingue is a tolerable large town, with manjr privileges, and furnishes trade with se^ • 
veral articles from its &brics, such as flannels, silk ribbons, and ferrets, various sorts of 
cloth made with cotton and wool, separate and mixed j cutlery ware ; aiid here are also 
«erv good linen printers and d^ers. 

ISruck, a tovm on the Aar, is one of the great passes for goods both by land and 
W!sU;er ; t^e river here is very deep, and shut in above tlie town among rocks, that 
render itf course extremely rapid, forming an elbow called the Fall of Bruck, which was 
fbrmerly esteemed very daofigeroosy but now the boatmen do not regard it as such : In 
the town and neighbourhood some woollea stockings are knit, and here are also several 
Idoms for weaving them. 

Besides the towns dependent on Berfi afore-mentioned, seated in the country of 
AUemandi there are others ih the country of Vaud ; the most noted of which I shall 
now add. 

lAusMfiile, the capital place of the Vaudois, near the lake Lemah, is more celebrated 
fbr the nobility who reside here, tstkd for the learned, who have adorned and still adorn 
its academy, than for the extent of its trade. There are but few parts, that in equai 
limits enclose so much gentry : and c6tnmerce would flourish here, as it is one of the 
finest and most fertile countries in Europe, if the nobility had not imbibed tlie fdse no» 
tion, of its being derogatory to their honour. 

At this place, however, are made some ratines, wove stockings, fine earthen and delffc 
wate ; but above all the bookseller's trade, and printer's art, flourishes here in a great 
de^ee, and is daily improved. 

Ouchy, oil tfie borders of the lake, half a league from Lausanne, and which serves tor 
its port, is the landing place for goods coming from Mibn and Valais, and Vevay. Here 
are halls built purely fbr the reception of merchandize, which may also be brought here 
fi»6m Geneva, if destined for Switzeriand. 

Vevay, a pleasailt town, seated on the lake Leman, half a league from the Alps^ 
ntftintains an extensive coMmetce with Valois, Savoy, Piedmont, and the Milanese, 
from whence it gets a good deal of rice. This is the staple of the merchandizes tlrat 
come from tho^se countries, or that Switzerland sends thither ; here is a fabric of hats, 
woollen stockings, and some works of horology. Its fairs are very frequent by the rev. 
sort of Savoyers» Valaisans, and Montagnatds, and are above all considerable fbr the 
sale of cheese, from whence Geneva and Lyons are partly supplied. Vevay is at pre- 
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fient rich and populous, and its inhabitants enjoy the franchise in France granted to tha 
Swiss nation : in its neighbourhood arc quarries of fine marble, and they have eSi- 
tablished there water saws, which greatly facilitate the works, so that six may operate at 
the same time on one block, which has put the undertakers in a condition to furnish very 
cJicap marble, for inlawing porticoes and halls, according to the modern taste, and also 
to compose chimney-pieces, &c, w hich they do in a very great mariner. 

Morges^ a town also situated on the borders of the said lake, two leagues from Lau« 
sanue, is well built, and has a good inclosed port. This is the receptacle of goods from 
divers countries, that arrive here by water and land ; the Genevan barks transport 
here weekly the merchandize that the Swiss get from Italy, Piedmont, Savoy, Dau^ 
phiny, Lyons, Languedoc, Provence, and Bourdeaux, by the capital of Languedoc» 
and relade those which are arrived from England, Holland, the North, Germany, and 
Switzerland, destined for Geneva, Piedmont, Jtaly, Spain, and the southern provinces of 
France. 

Nyon, built in the same manner as the two preceding places on the banks of the 
lake Lemon, is a great pass for goods that this town, Valais, and the Milanese, export 
from several provinces of France. Its soil is as proper for vines, as that part of the 
country of Vaud, bordering on the said lake, which produces those good wmes on the 
coast and Vaud, that are so much esteemed ; of which the trade of these latter in 
Switzerland, and tliose of the coast in foreign countries is very considerable. 

Copet, a small town two leagues from Geneva, is noted for clockwork, and its larafe 
fishery. 

Yverdon, a very considerable town, on the w^estern extremity of the lake of Neu& 
.^ chatel, is a considerable staple, or deposit for wine, salt from Koche and Savoy, and 
other merchandize, for whose reception here are large halls built, which serve for no 
other purpose. Its chief trade however is that of wine, and delft ware made here. 

Avenches, on a hill near the lake Morat, was the capital of the country of the Helve- 
tians ; it has a most delightful situation, and here are found some good remains of 
antiquity. It is a great pass, and some years since, the natives have made some 
plantations of tobacco, wnich, with those of Payerne, and its neighbourhood, very 
ne'arly furnish a sufficiency for the canton's consumption, and produce a considerable 
revenue to the inhabitants, whose soil being very fertile, is likewise abundant in grain 
and fruits. 

Payerne, a town of the country of Vaud, seated on the Broie, between Avenches and 
Moudbn,^is a large pass. Its territory is very fertile in grain and fruits, and here are 
fine plantslfions of tobacco, out of which the inhabitants prepare the rappee, after the 
secret of .Clerac, which is in esteem both at home and abroad. 

. Mouden is an ancient town built on the aforesaid river Broie, fruitful in corn, and a 
very considerable pass for merchandize by land. 

* Morat, situated on the lake of the same name, is a staple for all the wine of the 
country of Vaud, sent to Berne, and a great pass for goods, both by land and water. 
Linens are printed here, and the town is dependent on Berne and Fribourff. 

Granson, seated on the borders of the lake of Neufchatel, at a league uom Yverdon^ 
is also under the dominion of Berne and Fribourg, and is the staple of salt from Franche- 
Gompt6 for Switzerland, in whose neighbourhood is a good paper &bric at a place 
called La Mothe. 

Lucerne is a town built to the north of the lake, at the port where the Russ issues^ 
which enters the Aar, below Bnick, in its way to the Rhine ; here are divers manufac- 
tories of hempen, flaxen, and cotton cloths, fustians, cotelines, woollen knit stockings, 
and spinning of cotton throughout all the canton^ \^hich abounds in grain and pasturage. 
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It also breeds large herds of cattle, with which the nath^es drive a gfcat trade, as they 
do in cheese for tne Milanese, from whence the Swiss receive in return large parcels of 
rice. 

This town has an advantageous and convenient situation, as beipg on the grand route to 
Italy, by way of Monte St. Godard. And the goods which have crossed the Alps are trans- 
ported from hence, by the lake and river Russ, to the Rhine, which conv^s them to 
the Ocean. The small cantons that want corn, provide themselves here with great fa- 
cility, the lake washing those of Uri, Schwitz, and Underwald. 

l/ri is a canton in the vallies of the high Alps, and abounds in excellent pastures; its 
principal revenue consists in cattle, and its cheese finds a ready sale in Lombardy. At 
Altorf, a chief borough of the canton," is established a fabric for cutting and polishing 
crystal, of which here are very fine mines, and the canton produces several sorts of linen 
for various uses. 

Schwitz. In this canton are made linens of hemp and flax, but cattle and cheese 'are 
the two great branches of their trade. 

Underwald has a revenue and trade similar to the last-mentioned, with the addition, 
that here the natives spin the thread they use in manufacturing their linen. 

Zug is one of the most agreeable of the small cantons, and its principal city with the 
same name is well built, standing on the lake called also Zug. The country produces 
com, wine, a great many chesnuts, and has excellent pastures ; besides which here are 
manufactures of linen and woollen stufls. 

Claris, the capital town of the canton, furnishes green cheeses renowned for their 
goodness and medicinal virtues given them by a certain inserted herb, which also pro- 
duces their colour, and they are called by the inhabitants schabziguer. Its slate 
quarries are reputed the finest in Europe, and furnish the tops of tables of a surprising 
bigness. This canton is rich in cattle, and the inhabitants very laborious ; here is a 
great deal of cotton spun ; part sold and the remainder employed in the manufacturesr 
of Switzerland ; and some linens and stuffs are made here according to the custom of 
the country,, 

Basil is a city built on the Rhine, which divides it into two unequal parts ; it is one 
of the most considerable of Switzerland, although properly out of it, and drives a trade- 
unequalled by any in that country. Its situation procures it the passage of the goods 
that come from England, Holland, the North, and Germany, for the cantons and Geneva, 
and for those which the Swiss and Genevans send to those countries ; the trade of the 
wools of Germany and Poland ; that of cloth and other stuffs, drugs and spiceries, 
metals and furs, is very considerable here, as are tlie engagements in exchanges : the 
activity and penetration of its inhabitants Imve long since rendered it noted for trade, 
particularly for linens, whose fabrics are in a flourishing condition. It has also several 
manufactures of flowered ribbons, which employ a great number of workmen, and are 
spread through Germany, Silesia, Hungary, and liohemia. The fabrics of wove stock- 
ings, silk ditto, and worsted, set a great number of looms to work, whose products are 
sent very distant to be disposed of. The manufacture! in imitation of chintz is^ brought 
to great perfection, and does not only supply the neighbouring merchants, but many 
others much farther off. The paper of this city has been long noted for its goodness j 
and here are letter-founders, not only of the characters of the living languages, but also 
of Greek and the Oriental tongues, which are used all over Switzerland, in France, Ger- 
many, and elsewhere; printing is likewise a considerable part of the business of the in- 
habitants, among whom are also found gold-beaters, very expert in their art, fabricators 
of tobacco, excellent dyers, both of silk and wool, whitsters, &c. 
St. Gall is a fine large city seated two leagues from the lake Constance, in a nwrow^ 
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barren valley, whose soil producea nothing but graaa, notwitlistanding which, moat of 
the inhabitants are rich, at least very few of them straitened in their circumstances; 
their wealth flowing in with their great trade, which chiefly consists in linen, whose 
consumption is very extraordinary all over Switzerland, and abroad. This business it 
so considerable as to place the weavers in some respects on a level with the nobility ; aa 
they with the gentry make the first of the twelve tribes, of which this city is composed. 
The manufactures of woollen stu& arc here also in a flourishing condition ; besides 
which, this city being so near the afore-mentioned lake, and on the road from Germany 
to Italy, it serves as a channel of communication between them ; and its halls are the 
warehouses for goods that go and come. 

Fribourg is a pretty large city, and capital of the canton bearing the same name» 
Mated on the river Sane. Its factories are extensive, and the country very fine, being, 
next to Lucerne, the most powerful of the Roman Catholic cantons ; the goodness ci 
its pastures, and the fertility of its soil, yield a very considerable income to the inhabi- 
tants, whereby they are placed at ease, and are not so laborious as their neighbours ; so 
thats with the exception of the cheese trade, they bring little to it, besides a few 
hempen linens, and some hats made here. There is a fabric of paper in the neighbour* 
hood, and a printing-office in the city. 

Gruiere is a small town in the canton of Fribourg, noted for its excellent cheeses in 
idl Europe ; and of which the trade is so very considerable, as to induce several mer« 
chants of this canton to settle houses at Lyons, for negociating their sales* 

Soleurre, the capital city of the canton with the same name, has very fine fortifica- 
tions, and is seated in a country extremely pleasant ; tlie Aar dividing the city into 
two unequal parts. It serves as a deposit for uie goods imported to Switzerland, by wajr 
of Schafiiiodse and -Basil, and which are laden for Yverdon by the lake of Bienne. At 
Olten, a small town on the Aar, and dependent on Soleurre, besides other parts of the 
canton, are made a quantity of woollen knit stockings, and some hats, and cutlery 
ware* 

Anenzel is the principal town of the canton named therefrom, which is very rich, in 
meaaows and pasturage, fitly adapted to the breeding of many cattle, in which this ter- 
ritory abounds : they also grow here a ^reat deal of hemp and flax, which serves the in- 
habitants for a winter's employ in malung linens, sold aflerwards at St Gall, but little 
distant therefrom. 

Bienne, a town situated at some distance above the lake of this name, between Sole- 
urre and Neufchatel, dependent on the bishop of Basil, carries on a great trade in deal 
boards, commonly twenty-two or twenty-four feet long, as also in other wood for build-i 
ijig ; here are also made variety of ribbons and ferrets, and it has good tanneries, and a 
4ne earth for Delfl ware. 

PoreQtree, a city and castle serving for the residence of the bishop of Basils where is 
made fine earthen ware, gloves, and woollen stockings knit and milled. 

Mulhausin is built on the river 111, five leagues from Basil, and allied with the SwissL 
It is seated in a very fertile plain ; abundant m grain and wine, haying more than sixty 
manufitctures of cloth and druggets ; here is also made a quantity of woollen knit and 
coarse silk wove stockings, and blankets ; besides which, the place affords very good 
dyers and tanners, who have sufficient occupation in their different employs. 

Neufchatel, is a Swiss city, capital of the principality of this name ; it is seated on the 
Iwrders of a lake, which communicates with those of Morat and Bienne, and discharges 
itself that way into the Aar and the Rhine ; which extremely facilitates its trade, not 
only with the rest of Switzerland, but also with Germany and HoUiand, for which places 
wsseb depart twice a year with goods and passengers i it is a very pleasant voyage, and 
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is generally^ per&rmed in fifteen days. All the subjects of this sovereignty are exempt 
from tolls, imposts, and other duties, as well for the goods they being in, as those they 

S>ort on their own accounts ; neither are they obliged to declare the contents^ of theur 
es, or cases, at entering or going out, when the merchandize belongs to them. Here 
lire three fairs in the year, at which the merchants pay no customs on imports, and but a 
trifle on exports. Their trade is pretty extensive, and here are magazines, where 
traders of the neighbouring places may purchase the various commodities from India, 
England, Holland, France, and Germany, at reasonable prices. 

The chief febrics of the country are printed cotton, in imitation of chintz, pushed to 
a great degree of perfection, the beauty and vivacity of the colours equalling those 
of the best Asiatic performances ; here are also manui^ctured thread and cotton stock* 
ings, of which a great consumption is made in Italy, France, Spain, PortUgail, the Ame* 
rican isles, and even in Holland, notwithstanding the fine fiibrics^ of Hailem ; the Dutcb 
merchants having distinguished the goodness of the thread and work, besides a con* 
Rderable difference in price. The glovers' trade has been long in repute, and the^ 
lliread is spun finer here than in Holland, to above the value of forty-five shiUinfffe> 
sterling per pound difference. The manu&cture of lace is spread through the wfame- 
canton ; the common sort are wrought in great quantities in the mountains, and a pro* 
digibus ssde is made of them abroad ; in the city, the perfixtion of this commodity is^ 
pushed to a degree of equality with those of Flanders for beauty, and to surpass them ^ 
great deal in quality ; here are also made linens and tapes» and the chateois of N6u£» 
chatel is in great esteem, it being sent to Italy, France, and Gdrniany. 

The village of Serrierres, dependent on this city^ and which on account of its prox- 
imity might be regarded as one of its suburbs, is- considerable for the many wheels 
which the little river bearing its name turns, without ever having the least interruptiodr 
fhrni the roughest winters or dry^t summers ; among which are grinding miUs", sawn^ 
polishers, forges, founderies, and battery works, for copper, iron, and paper ;. here aiie> 
also made variety of hard-warcj but the iron wire and cai^s of this place are, abov6 sdl> 
in' great esteem* 

The medicinal and virlncrary herbs found here in great abundance, its vast herds of 
cattle and plenty of corn and wine, with every other necessary of life, proclaim thtf 
fertility of the country; in which a residence is rendered stiH more agreeable by' the 
wholesomeness of the laws, which secures the- property and liberty of the subject. 



OF GENEVA. 

This city is celebrated for it^ antiquity, for its advantageous situation, for the nnmber 
of its inhabitants, and -particularly for its great trader which however was yet much more 
considerable before- the removal of its fairs to Lyons. It is seated in one of the most 
ddightful countries in Euixype, at the extremity of the lake bearing its name-; and 
which facilitates a commerce, that the industry of its inhabitants has rendered very ex^ 
tensive. In respect to whose interior part, this city may, with proper limitations, be re* 
gardetl as one of the storehouses -of Rancei a part of Germany, Switzerland, Piedmottt, 
ami Italy, wfticb countries it supplies with' all sorts of linens^ muslins, chintz, drugs^ 

5)ice, English, French, and Dutch cloths, ^orcelaines^, tea, faard^ware from Germany and 
brest, scythes, sicklet^;, iron and lattitiwire, gold and silver galloons and laces, stocks- 
ings, hats, jewels true and false, all sorts of ctockwoirk, variety of files^ steel of its owtf 
growth* and 'ttom Germany j ti0|- wfooglit eoj^r, .«ad booldi onalLaotgecti. 
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Independent of which traffic, the dihgent inhabitants have carried it to the most re», 
mote countries, by interesting themselves in voyages to America, and the isles; but I, 
shall add a short detail of what I have said above of their products and manufactures^ ss, 
due to a city numbered among the most celebrated ones of Europe. 

Its territories, though they are not the most fertile, do nevertheless yield excellent- 
corn, and wine both white and red of good quality ; it has also pastures sufficient for. 
the breeding of its cattle; and the Rhosne furnishes it with trout, of which some of 
above thirty pounds weight are exported, and carried even as far as Paris. 

Horology IS, however, the most considerable manufacture, which alone easily subsists 
near a quarter part of the men, women, and children dwelling here, who are all profit-, 
ably employed in the different branches of this art, and have brought it to such perfec- 
tion, as to yield, I believe, only to England in it. 

Gilding IS also in a flourishing condition here, where silver wire is drawn gilt,. as also 
with the deceitful appearance of its being so made only by smoaking ; gold and silver, 
galloons, and laces, are made of all sorts and qualities, embroiderers of silk in variety o^. 
shades and colours, all of which are sent into Germany, Italy, Portugal, Spain, and from 
thence to tlie Indies. 

- Another very considerable fabric is that of painted linens, in imitation of those per*, 
formed by the English and Dutch ; which for beauty of design, and vivacity of colours, 
are only inferior to those of the said two nations. 

- The bibliotbecal and printing business is also very great here, and a material objects 
of tiade, as the liberty of the press extends to all sorts of works, provided they contain' 
nothing against religion in general, princes, and good morals ; so that no objection is 
Blade against printing the wntings of the Romanists against Protestanism, but it is per-^ 
formed with toe greatest exactness and fidelity ; and besides the books printed here, 
the libraries are assorted witli all those that daily appear in France, Italy, Holland, and 
Germany. 

There is no place of its size, where more jewels are composed, both true and MsCf- 
than here ; and in general there reigns in this sort of work so good a taste, that trade» 
which it attracts, cannot but engage the ingenious artist, to maintain the reputation he 
has already acquired. 

The fabric of silk stockings goes on improving, and is got into some reputation, as is 
that of velvets ; and I should do injustice to the arts, and those who exercise them, 
should I pass them over in silence, as here are mechanists, engravers, designers, and 
mathematical instrument makers, who practise all these employs with success and credit^ 
not forgetting those celebrated medalists, Messrs. Dassier, who will transmit to latest 
posterity the delicacy and grandeur of their excellent Burin. 

I shall finish this article with the description of two manufactures lately- established in 
the country of Dardagny, dependent on the sovereignty of Geneva. Of which the first 
is a £ibric of steel in bars of any size, that equals in quality most others made elsewhere^ 
and which has for offspring a manufacture of files and rasps of all sorts and sizes. 

The other is a fabnc ot copper, producing all assortments that can be desired in this 
commodity, such as bands, cups of all sizes, plates, chaldrons, and an alloy of metals for 
all uses, and this on cheaper terms than elsewhere. 

The correspondence between the merchants of this city and those of Marseilles and 
Amsterdam, and the little way there is by land, for the transportation of their goods to 
the Rhine and Rhosne, facilitates thatf of the two sea^, so that there is hardly a place» 
howsoever distant, where the other nations of Europe send tlieir ships, that some of the 



Genevans are not seen as partners, or principals in the voyage. 
While the independency of this republie was maintained, i 
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-flourishing condition, but since its connection with the court oft Versailles, the French, 
under the title of guardians of the fjeace of the republic, interfere in their civil govenv- 
ment, and occasion parties in it, which threaten dissolution. In the moment of writing 
this article, considerable emigrations of their most skilful artists are taking place, and 
Ireland is the kingdom likely to be benefited by this revolution. 



AN ACCOUNT OF THE WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND COINS, IN ALL 

PARTS OF EUROPE. 

The weights in common use throughout Great Britain, are troy and avoirdupois ; the 
former consisting of grains, pennyweights, ounces, and pounds, whereof 24 grains make 
a pennyweight, 20 pennyweights an ounce, and 12 ounces a pound, by which bread, in 
corporation towns only, gold, silver, and apothecaries* medicines are weighed, and to 
this weight com measures are reducible, as 8lb. troy makes a gallon, 16lb. a peck, and 
consequently 64lb. a bushel ; liquid measures arc also dependent on it, as their con- 
cavities correspond in their different sizes thereto, from a pint consisting of 12 ounces^ 
iorapound, up to d ton, containing 252 gallons, and weighing 201 6lb. or .l«90lb. avoir- 
dupois ; 2 pints make a quart, 4 quarts a gallon, containing 231 cubic^&l inches, 63 gal- 
lons a hogshead, 42 a tierce, 126 a pipe, and 'J52 a ton of brandy, cider, wine, &c. 
• Refiners and jewellers also make use of this weight in part; the former calling their 
smallest fractions blanks, of which 24 make a perit, 20 perits a droite, 20 droites a mite, 
•20 mites a grain, and then as above. The jewellers divide the ounce into 1J2 parts or 
carats, and those into grains, whereof four make a carat. 

By avoirdupois weight, all gross goods and base metal are weighed, such as grocery, 
resin, pitch, tallow, soap, butter, cheese, iron, lead, copper, alum, &c. its component 
'parts are drams, ounces, &c. of which 16 drams make an ounce, 16 ounces a pound, 
28 poundsaquartcrof a hundred weight, or 112 pounds, and 20 hundred weight or 2240 
pounds a ton ; but besides this hundred weight there is another called the stannary 
hundred, by which tin, &c. is weighed to the king. The avoirdupois ounce is lighter 
than the troy ounce, by near a twelfth part, 51 ounces troy being equal to 56 avoirdu- 
pois ; but the avoirdupois pound is heavier than the troy, 17 pounds of this latter being 
equal to 14 pounds of the other. 

Wool is generally sold by the tod, or clove, allowing 7 pounds to«the clove, 14 pounds 
to the stone, 28 pounds to the tod, 128 pounds to the wey, 364 pounds to the sack, and 
4368 pounds to the last. 

Lead is bought by the fodder, which at London, Newcastle, &c. weighs 19v hundred 
weight of 112 pounds; but at Hull 194- stannary hundred of 120 pounds; and at 
Chester, &c. it is still different. 

In Essex, butter and cheese are weighed by the clove, or half stone, being 8 pounds, 
of which 32, or 256 pounds is a wey ; but in Suffolk 42 cloves or 336 pounds are alloM cd 
to the wey. Of butter a firkin must weigh 56 pounds, and that of soap 60 pounds, and 
4 firkins of either make a barrel. 

A stone of beef at London is 8 pounds, but in the country it is. commonly 14 pounds ^ 
VOL. lu aS 
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hoiM*moert dw recken 14 pounds to the stone ; and it is the same with iron, sh^M;, Mr 
W00I9 double the quantity of iron and shot being called a quarter, though a atone ^ 
sugar, cinoanAon, nutmegs, pepper or alum, is but 18| pounds. 

A &ggot of steel is 180 pounds, and a burden of gad steel 180 pounds* 

A barrel of gunpowder is 100 pounds, and S4 barrels make a last. 

A seam of glass is 24 stone, of 5 pounds each, or 120 pounds. 

A truss of hay 56 pounds, and a foad or ton of it 36 trusses. 

Raw silk is sold here by the pound of 24 ounces, or more properly one pound and a 
half avoirdupois ; but organzines, trames, &c. by the common pound of 16 ounces. 

In France, Holland, and most other places in Kurope, the pound is termed mark 
weight, by reason that 2 marks of 8 ounces compose it, so that in all places where this 
pound is used, it consists of 16 ounces, as with us ; and as most authors who have cal- 
oulatedfthe correspondency of these different weights have takes those of Paris for a 
standard, I shall follow their example, as it is easy to reduce any not mentioned in the 
following table by the rule of three, and I shall only take notice of such as are not Uh 
serted therein ; or that make use of more weights than one. 

Coningsberg reckon their weights by schipponds, consisting of 400lb. divided into 
10 flteens of 40lb. each, lOOlb. of Paris makes I25lb. of Coningsberg, and lOOlb. of Gett- 
iBgBberg makes 80lb. of Paris, so that the French hundred o£ salt yields near 10 fatatii 
which is little more than 40,000lb. at this place. 

Dantzic's sdhippond consists of d20lb. containing 20 liespcmd of 16lb. each, of wUdk 
lOCAh. makes 88{^rb. at Paris ; and on the contrary, lOOlb. of this last city makes Illfli. 
at Dantzic. The hundred of French salt produces Hi to 12 Dantzic lasta, the last cf 
that salt being 1 8 ton, though the last of this commodity from Lunenbourg and Horatt 
is only 1 2 tons. 

Elbing's weights are the same with those of Dantzic. 

Stetin's schippond contains 180, and its pierre 2 lib. the 1 lOlb. making lOOlb. cf Paris. 
The hundred or salt from France yields here 10 lasts. 

Lubec; the schippond here is dOOlb. divided into 20 liesponda of 151b. each; tad 
lOOlb. of this place makes 954lfa. of Paris, and lOOlb. of Paris 105lb. of Lubec. 

Breslaw, 10(^b. of this place makes 80lb. at Paris, and lOOlb. Parisian makes 1251b. 
here. 

Bremen's lOOlb. is reckoned eqpoal to 97lb. of Paris, and lOOlb. of Paris is esteemed 
lOSlb. of Bremen, 

Naumbourgh makes use of the same weights as Leipsic, calculated in the tableii 

Erfort computes lOOlb. to equsd 92lb. of Paris, and that lOOlb. of Paris makes loelbb 
here. 

Bergne ; the lOQlb. here is computed to make 90lb. of Paris, and the lOOlb. o£P«|b 
to make 1 1 lib. of these. 

Cologne's lOOlb. makes 96lb. at Paris, and lOOlb. of Paris is equal to 104ib. here. 

Ghent, '^ 

Malines' 1 ^^""^^pond exactly in weights with Antwerp. 

Bruges, J 

Lisle; lOOlb. of this place makes 884lb. of Paris, and lOOlb. of Paris makes 114lk 
here. 

St. Malo is commonly supposed to have its weights equal with those of Paris, tfioiigb 
by some reckoned to be 2 per cent less. ^ ^ 

Ba3ronne had its weight equal to those of Paris ; and at Lyons two sorts of weigbts 
atemuse^ those cf the citj^ by which all apeciea of gross j^oods we aUd^ md^mhrnt 
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pound, consisting of 16 ounces, only makes 14 ounces mark weight ; the other fyr s3k 
onlvy containing 15 ounces the mark, so that lOOlb. of silk makes 1081b. city weight. 

Uenoa ; this city has five sorts of weights, the first called the Great Weight, used in 
the Custom-house ; the second Cash Weights, for plate and coin ; ^ the third Cantaro, 
or the common quintal, by which are weu^hed gross goods that are sold ; the fourth 
called the Great Balance, by which raw silks are weighed ; and the fifth is called the 
Small Balance, that serves fi>r weighing fine goods, 
rotoli or pounds, great weight 



100 rotoli cash weight 

100 rotoU commmon weight \ make 100 lb. of Paris. 

145 lb. great balance 

153 lb. small balance 

Rome ^ lOOlb. of this city makes within a trifle 71 ^Ib. at Pari$, and lOOlb. of Paris 
make I40lb. of Rome. 

At Leghorn they make use of two sorts of weights, viz. great and small. 

,!?£ Si Z'St I '^ ^''™' ""*«' "«""• "' ^"^ 

The quintal is reckoned variously, according to the species of goods sold here by it, 
vis^ the quintal of Roman dum, or pooijack, dried or pickled herrings, and salted 
salmon, is sold here by that of I50lb. The quintal for sugar 1511b. and for wool «nd 
fisb leoib. 

I>lorence has the same weight as at Leghorn* 
Lucca has Ukewi^e two sorts of weights, viz; 
Great weight, of which 944- rotoli, or pounds ) ^«t^ innTK ^^ t> ^'o 
Small weight, of which 14H rotoli, or pounds 5 ^^^^ ^^^^' ^^ ^^^ 
PlEdermo in Sicily uses also two sorts of weights, of which^ 

100 rotoli, great weight^ , .g j , < 1414.1b. > . p . 

lOOlb. small weight S i 6^ lb- ) 

At Venice the weights are likewise different, &e pound of the small weight consist- 
ing only of 12 ounces, and the pound of the great weight 18^4. of the same ounces; or 
It IS otherwise reckoned that 

lOOlb. great weight makes 158 lb. smaH weight, and 

10(Hb. small weight 6Sflbi ^eat weight; 

lOOlb. great weight ? _ i • < 9*i'lb. ? ^ o • 
10<W>. i™Hw4l>t5 ""*'"« } 60- lb. S <^^"™- 

And l<m. of Rui, «,dce, at Venice | j^ {^ ^"^^ 

Bologne; lOdb. of this ]riace makes 661b. at nKris,aiid lOCAb. of Paris makes 151flb. 
cf Bologne. 

Bergame, like Venice, has two sorts of weights, viz. great and small ; this latter has* 

<NAfy 12 ounces to the pound, and the great has 30 ounces or 2-^ smaU pounds. The 

small serves for weighing silk, cochineal, indigo, wax and other drugs ; and* the gf^eat 

for wool and other gross goods. 

lOOlb. small weight ? /* t» ^ ^ 59 lb. > a Ty • ^ ^ 

lOOlb. grot »el|lit $ '^ BagaoK. mokes ^ ,^,^,^ ^ of Pans, and 

lOon. rf P«&. ^Aea ^ '^ ^J ^l I of Bergane. 

The weights of Naplbs. are the same with those of Bergame. 
ISmwut uses the canta, or quintal, with its fracticms, for the weight of geocb; 
Tto qiuBtal. weighs 46 oques^ or. okkes^ or lOQroutfels. 
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The l)atem«h makes 6 oques. 
The sechie' 2 ditto. 

The routcl makes 180 dragmes. 
The oque 400 ditto. 

The quintal of 100 routels or 45 oques as above, is equal to 1 14lb. of Paris ; on which 
footing lOOlb. of Paris makes about 87-f routels of Smyrna. 

It is reckoned that the oque weighs a triflle more than 2^1b. of Paris, but this is ac- ^ 
cording to the goods weighed by it. 

Constantinople has the heaviest weights in all the Levant, though they are distin- 
guished as at Smyrna. The quintal consists of 45 oques, and the oque of 400 dragmes, 
corresponding to 2-i-Vlb. of Paris. 

r llS^lb. of Paris, 
It is reckoned that the quints^l of Constantinople weighs ^181 lb. of Venice, 

C 160 lb, of Leghorn. ; 
Being divided into rottels, oques, batemens, &c. as at Smyrna. 

At Aleppo they make use of divers sorts of weights, viz. 
The quintal, or cantar, of 100 rottels, each consisting of 720 dragmes. 
The surlo, which is 27-i^ rottels. 
The rottel with which most goods are weighed containing, as above, 720 dragmeii 

Trhich make 4!^^\h. of Paris. 
The rottel for weighing the silks growing in the neighbourhood, is of 700 dragmeSa^. 

and weighs 4-{-jlb. of Paris. 
Tlie rottel for weighing Persian silks, legi de burma, ardasse, and ardassete, contains 

680 dragmes, and weighs 4-j-j-lb. of Paris. ->; 

The damassin rotfcl, with which brass, lattin wire, amber, camphire, benzoin, spike* 

nard, balm of Mecca, and aloes wood are weighed, contains 600 dragmes, and makes 

3^jlb. of Paris. 
The oke, or oque, weighs 400 dragmes. 

The metical, With which pearls and ambergris are weighed, is 1^^ dragme. 

lib. of Paris. 1 , rl56) 

lib. small weight of Venice > make at Aleppo < 98> dragmes. 

lib. great weight of ditto ) C 112 J 

The quintal of Tripoli makes 1 4. quintal of Aleppo of 720 dragmes. 
At Seyda, the ancient Sidon, two sorts of weiglits are in use, viz. 
The rottel damassin, or damasquin, by which all sorts of silks and cotton thread are 

sold ; it is reckoned 600 dragmes, which make S^lb. of Paris. And the acre by which 

most of the gross goods are sold, equal to 4^1b. of Paris. 

Alexandria makes use of a cantar or quintal for the weighing 6f goods, which varies 
according to the different species weighed by it, as for some it consists only of 100 
rottels, and for others, 105, 110, 112f, 115, 120, 125, 130, and 133. 
The rottel farfarin is 144 dragmes, 100 of which rottels are reckoned equal to 125lb, 

of Leghorn. 
The rottel gerouin is 312 dragmes. 
The okkc, or oque is 400 dragmes. 

The cantal, or quintal of 100 rottels, is supposed equal to 120lb. of Paris. 
Rosetto has its weights the same as those last mentioned of Alexandria. 
Grand Cairo makes use of the quintal, or cantar of 100 rottels, for the weighing most 

of its goods, reckoned equal to 88lb. of Paris ; though a quintal of coffee yields 95lb. 

at Amsterdam, which is, as has been observed, the same with those of Paris. 

These are all, or at leass the principal places of trade, whose weights are iM>t men- 
tioned in the subsequent table i so that I nave nothing more to add on this subject. 
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A TABLE of the Agreement which the Weights of the Principal Places in Europe have 
■ - - with each other. ... 



N. Bi Ag the weiglits of AnMlerdawi 
Putt, Bourdeaux, Strosburgh, Scsan- 
fOB^ aAd several other placci have but 
the roinuteat dificrence, thay are all com' 
pretended under that of Amsterdam, ai 
thoK of Nuremberg are under Frant- 
fort, and others ia the same 



[lOrtb. of England, &c 

lOdb. of Amsterdam, Paris, &c. , 

lOOlb. of Antwerp 

lOOIb. of Rouen 

lOrtb. of Lyons 

, lOOib. of Roclielle 

lOfflb. of Toulouse, &c 

[lOrtb. of Marseillet 

I lOCHb. of Geneva , 

lOOlb. of Hamburgh 

lOMb. of Frankfort, &c 

lOOJb. of Leipsick, &c 

lOOlb. of Genoa 

lOOIb. of Leghorn 

lOOlb. of Milan 

lOOIb. of Venice 

lOOlb. of Naples 

lOfflb. of SeviUe, Cadis, Ac , 

IO«b. of Portugal , 

1001b. of Lcige : 

lOOIb. of Russia, or Muscovy . . . 

lOOIb.of Sweden 

lOOIb.of Denmark 



109 8 
103 IS 
113 U 



95 9 



100 



115 IQllSl 
120 6|126 
112 6;il7 

7» 10 

81 

70 3 



I 6: 93 9100 
, 9,100 9105 
1 15,120 5126 



96 10 G2 IS 
06 102 
87 12 84. 4 



114 10110 2 



57 IS 
92 10 
85 12 



! 13 79 6 a 

' 3 83 W 9»' 12 

r i 99 1+|107 
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Coqtiiiuation of TABLE of WEIGHTS, &c. 



lOOlb. 
IQOIti. 
1001b. 
lOOIb. 
lOOlb. 
lOOJb. 
lOplb. 
lOOlb. 
lOOlb. 
lOOIb. 
lOOlb. 
IOOU>. 
lOOib. 
iOOlb. 
lOOlb. 
lOOlb. 
lOOlb. 
lOOlb. 
jOOlb. 

leolb. 

lOOlb. 
l<xAb. 
ioolb- 



of England, Ac 

of AniBterdaiD, Paris, &c. 

of Antwerp 

of Rouen 

of Lyoni , , 

of KoclieUe , 

of 7'oulouie, &C. 

of MarsciUei , 

of Geneva 

of Ilambitrgli 

of Fraokfort, Ao> 

of Lelpetck) &c ...,....■ 

of G(;noa 

of Legborn 

of Mikn, 

of Venice 

of Naples 

of Seville, Cadis, A«. ... 

of Portugal 

of Lcige 

of RuEsis, or Miucovj . . . 

of Sweden 

of Denmark 



'JQ 11 
103 SJIOO 



87 



85 S 
137 
126 

137 i'2 
117 13 
134> 
148 4 



147 1145 4 

I 9157 1 

I 7134 1 

) 9143 

11 169 1 



85 13 92 1 
IS »I28 
103 13 112 



62 8 67 
00 108 
92 12100 



120 fi 



72 }i 



107 A 



as i 

101 ] 
98 IJ 



110 { sa 



67 A 
58 i 

♦ 57 I 



92 -H 



I^ means of this and the pcecediog Tables mi^ be «isily se.QD,. tlie agreement which ths weights of 
tme pUce have with those of another ; as for example ; if it is wanted to be known how many ponnds 
100 Engli^ make at Amsterdam, look for England, &c, in the first column, and from thence along 
the line to the column under Amsterdam, and it will there be found, that 91 lb. 8oz. Dutch, oones- 
|iond with 100 English ; and so with any other weight sought for, and vice vena ; Boting that the 
^above calculations are in pounds, and ounraa o€ IQ to the pound. 
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OF rnatrnvB, Aei ,#§9 

Mr. John Pet^r Ricard, bavitig fhmished m in hii bbok ientitled Neg6ce d* AitWter- 
dam, and several other authors in their different works, with a calo#itidti of tha^ee- 
ttieut, which the Beveral corn measures of Europe have with those of that city, I Bfere- 
with dedicate it to my readers* service, in hopes it may be useful to many €»f them in 
their seminal ncgociations ; but, previous thereto, I shall give some account of the frac- 
tions of the different measures mentioned therein, and of those that are not there in- 
'Mrted» 

The dry Measures at Amsterdam for corn dre^ 

The last containing 27 muddes, or 36 sacks. 

The mudde, containing 4 schepels. 

The sack, containing 3 schepels } and retailers still divide 

The schepel into 4 vierdevat, and 

The vierdevat into 8 kops. 

r of wheat commonly weighs from 4600 to 4800lb.^ 

The last <of rye 4000 to 4200lb.> Mark weight* 

(of barley 3200 to 3400lb.> 

The last of Monnikendam, Edstti, and Purmerent, is equal to that of AmnteNbKt. 

ofHoorn > 
of Enkhnysen 
of Muiden 
of Nasrden 
of Wesop 

Tlie laft or Haarlem is of 38 siEicks, And the sack of S schepels ; 4 achepelt mddng 
1 hoed of Rotterdam, and 14 sacks, 1 hoed of Delft. 

The last of Alkmaar is of 36 sacks } the hoed 4 schepels ; but the hobd is ftha bigger 
than that of Rotterdam. 

The last of Ley den, is of 44 sacks, and the sack of 8 schepels. 

The last of Rotterdam, Delft, and Schiedam is composed of 29 sacks, and the sack of 
3 schepels, of which lOfds make an hoed; the last of these places being 2 per cent, bigger 
^bufi that (^ Amslerdan^ and this last for heri>p*8eed is also of 29 aadis, and iof linieed 
24 tons or barils. 

The last of Dort oi* Dovdre^ht isr of !}4 sacks, the sack of 8 schepdU, and 8 aaeks iUke 
1 hoed. All grains are boogbt and sold here by the hoed, which make 8 bariis or 32 
schepels, counting 4 schepels to the baril ; and 3 hoed make 1 last of Amsterdam. 

The last of Gouda, or Tei;gouw, is of 28 sacks, and the sack of 3 schepels; 32 sche- 
pels making 1 hoed. 

Four hoed of Oudewater, Heusden, Gomichem, and Leetrdam, iii^ke 5 hoed of Am- 
sterdam : 2 hoed of Gronichem make 5 achtendeelen, or huitiemes, and l last) and 4 
hoed make 5 hoed of Delft. 

Tweaty-eight achtendeden or huitiemes, of Aapem, make 32 hoitiemes of Rotter- 
dam : 26 huitiemes of Worcum, also make 82 huitiemes of Rotterdam. 

The last of Breda, for hard grain, such as wheat; rye, barley, atod the like, in of S2f 
veertels, or quartieres : and tli^ last of oats is of 29* veertels ; 13 veertels of hard grain 
snaking l chapeau of Delft, and 14 veerteis of Antwerp. 

Corn Measures of the Province of Utrecht* 

The last of Utrecht consists of 25 muddes or sacks ; 6 muddes making 5 mouwers^ 
«ad 104. muddea or sacks, 1 hoed of Rotterdam. 
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TTle last of Aihmerfort, is of 16 muddes^ or of 64 schepels ; 6 liiuddes making 1 sack, 
or 1 hoed of Rotl#dani. 

The last of Montfort is of 21 muddes, the tnudde making 2 sacks, and the hoed con- 
• taining 4^- huitiemes more than that of Rotterdam. 

The last of Yselsteyn contains 20 muddes, each mudde 2 sacks, and the hoed 3 hui- 
tiemes more than that of Rotterdam. 

The last of Vianen is also of 22 muddes, the mudde of 2 sacks, and the hoed contaioi 
2 huitiemes more than that of Rotterdam. - 

Corn Measures in the Province of Frise. 

^u^ i«ef J S Unn^i^f^^^f^ L is of 33 muddes, of 18 tons or 36 loopers, which make 
Thelast |ofHaarimee„J " hoed „f Rotterdam. /' 
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Corn Measures of the Province of Gueldre. 

The last of Nimeguen is of 21^ mouwers, and that of Arnhem and Doesbourg of 
22 mouwers; the mouwer is 4 schepels, and 8 mouwers make 1 hoed of Rotterdam. 

The last of Thiel consists of 21 muddes ; the hoed of Rotterdam being an achteling 
01* *huitieme bigger. 

The last of Roermonde is of 68 schepels, or achtelings ; 100 veertel, or quartieres^, 
making 1 hoed of Rotterdam. 

* The last of Bommel is of 6 achtendeels, or 1 8 muddes greater than that of Rotter* 
dam. 

At Harderwyk it is reckoned that 1 1 muddes make 10 of Amsterdam. 

• 

Com Measures of the Province of Over-YsseU 



The last of Campen contains 24f muddes for wheat, of which 9 make 1 hoed of Rofc» 
terdam. 

' The last of Zwol is of 26 sacks, or 9 muddes, which make 1 hoed of Rotterdam. 
' The last of Deventer is of 36 muddes, counting 4 schepels to the mudde. 

Corn Measures of the Province of Zeeland. 

The last of Middlebourg is reckoned 41 sacks and 1 achtendeel ; reckoning 2 achten-* 
deels to the sack. 

The last of Vlissingen or Flessingue, and that of Veer or Terveer is of 30 sacks. 

The last of Zirickzee, Ter Goes, Bommene, Tertolen, Stavenes, and Duyvelant is of 
S7^ sacks. 

• The last of Sommelsdyk, Dirksland, Middleharnes, Oeltiesplaat, Pays de PUtiten, and 
La Brille, is of 38^ sacks ; but all these aforesaid measures are reducible, and near e^usd 
to the last of Middlebourg, because 2^ achtendeels make the Zeeland sack, or the 
Middlebourg sack of 2 achtendeels, as above-mentioned. 

Corn Measures for the Province of Brabant. 

The last of Antwerp for wheat is of 37f verteels or quartieres, and that fiw: oata of $7f 
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The verteel being divided into four mukens, and 14 verteels making the hoed of IU>t« 
tddam. 

At Brussels 25 sacks are reckoned for an Amsterdam last of wheat. 

The last at Valines is of 34^ verteels ; the 100 verteels making 108 oi Antwerp and 
1 9 v6rteels making 29 achtendeels of DelfL 

The last of Lou vain is of 27 muddes, and the mudde of 8 halsters. 
cThe last of Breda for wheat is of 33^ verteels, and of 29 for oats ; the 13 verteels 
making 1 8 sacks, or 1 hoed of Rotterdam. 

The last of Steenbergen is of 35 verteels. 

The laM; of B6rgen-op-zoom is of 36 sisters for wheat, and 28f for oats. 

The last of Boisleduc is of 20j- mouwers, of which 8 make 1 hoed of Rotterdam. 

Com Measures of Flanders. 

The last of Ghent contains 56 halsters for wheat, and 38 for oats ; 12 halsters making 
1 mudde, or 6 sacks, so that each sack is 2 halsters, and com is bought and sold here by 
muddes or halsters. 

The last of Bruges is of 17f hoed for wheat, and 14f for oats, which makes one last 
of Amsterdam, and one hoed of this place yields 4ff achtendeels of Delft 
• The kst of St. Omer is of 22f raziers. 

The last of Dixmude for wheat is reckoned to be 90^ raziers^ and 24 raziers for oats ; 
the razier making 2 schepels of Rotterdani. 

The. last of Lisle consists of 38 raziers for wheat, and 30 raziers for oats, the rasder 
making 2 schepels of Rotterdam. 

E^hteen raziers of Dunkirk make 1 hoed of Rotterdam ; sea measure is 9 raziers, 
which weigh 280 to 290lb. mark weight each, but the land razier only weighs 245lb« of 
th^ said weight. 

At Gravmies 22 raziers is reckoned to the last of wheat, and 1 8^ for oats. 

Corn Measures of the Count fy of Liege. 

• » ■ . 

The last of Leige is 96 setiers, and the setier consists of 8 muddes. 
The last of Tongres for wheat is 15 muddes, and for oats 14. 

Corfi Measures of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The last of these islands contains 10^ quarters ; the quarter is 8 bushels, and each 
bushel 8 gallons, or 4 pecks ; the last bemg equal to that of Amsterdam. 

Corn Measures of several Places in the North. 

The last of Dantzic is equal to that of Amsterdam, it being reckoned commonly to* 
weigh 16 schipponds of 340ib. each, mal^g5440lb. per last, Dantzic weight, for wheat; 
though the last for rye is only counted 15 schipponds, or 5l00lb. 

The last of Coningsberg is equal to that of Amsterdam, and com is bought and sold 
here by the guilders and gros of Poland. 

The last of Riga contains 46 loopens, which make a last of Amsterdam \ corn sells 
here for rix-dollars of 3 guilders, or 90 gros. 

The last of Copenhagen is of 42 tons, or 80 schepels, though it varies according to 
die .different sorts of grain, even fS .&r as. to. 96 schepels. 
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In Sweden, the last is reckoned 23 tons. 

The last of Hamburgh contains 90 schcpels, 12 of which lasts make iS of Amabdi^ 
dam. 
The last of Lubec is 85 schepels, of which 95 make a laM of Amiterdam* 
The last of Embden consists of 1 54- tons. And 
24 Lasts of Bremen make 23 pf Amsterdam. 

Corn Measures in several Part^ of fiance. 

The chief measure for grain is called at Paris>, and in many Other dticis bt lliat kifig* 
dom, a muide, which is divided into 12 setiers^ and the Mtier into 12 boi^eauX) or 
bushels ; the setier for wheat is again divided into 2 mines, the mine into 2 minots, 
and the minot into 3 boisseau^* The setier of good wheat ought to weigh from 244 to 
248lb. mark. 

The setier of oats is divided into 24 boisseaux, the bodsseainc into 4 ^odite^ the^^i* 
cotin into 8 demi-qu^rts, and the demi-quart into 2 litroms. 

The rnuid, or 12 setiers of Paris, make 17 muddes of Amsterdam, and ifl setfCfatfi^ 
Amsterdam last. 

The muid of Rouen contains 12 setiers, making 14 setiers of Paris, which ihmd ougbt 
to weigh 3360lb. mark weight of wheat, as the setier weighs about £80lb.- whidh is di- 
vided into 2 mines, and the mine into 4 boisseaux ; 4 muids are equal to S lasts <)f iflLfai* 
sterdam, 6 setiers making 10 muddes, or 1-^;^ muid an Amsterdam last* 

The muid of Orleans ought to weigh 600lb.^ it is divided into 12 mines, and mftds.^ 
setiers of Paris, 5 boisseaux of Bourdeaux, or 3-5- muddes of Amsterdam. 

The measure for corn used at Lyons is called an asn^e which is divided into 6 bichets, 
or boisseaux, and makes near 14- setier of Plaris, or Sf boisseaux of Bourdeaux ; sothbt 
4 asnees make 7 muddes of Amsterdam. 

8 Boisseaux of Roan make one setier of Paris, or H mndde of Am^rdam. 

3 Asnees of Macon make 7 muddes of Amsterdam. 

5 Boisseaux of Avignon make 4^- muddes of Amsterdam. 

The setier of Montpelier is of 2 emines, andf the emine of 2 quarts ; the setier weighs 
from 90 to 95lb. Montpelier weight, and 3 setiers make 1^ muddes of Amsterdam* 

The setier of Castres in Languedoc consists of 2 emines, the emine of 4 megeres^ and 
the megere of 4 boisseaux ; the setier weighs near 200lb. of this place, which make I70lb« 
mark, ^o that .100 setiers make 4 last of Amsterdam. 

38 Boisseaux of Bourdeaux make 1 last of Amsterdam, or 19 setiers of Paris ; the 
said boisseaux ought to weigh from 122 to l^47b. mark, when the wheat is good. 

4f Setiers of Amiens make ]f mudde of Ams^terdam ; the -setier is here divided inkd 
four piquets, and ought to weigh 50 or 52lb. 

8 Setiers of Bologne, in Picardy, make 13 muddes of Amsterdam, and ought to weigh 
y 270lb. small weight. 

' 12 Setiers of Calais, make l8j- muddes of Amsterdam ; the setier weighs aboiit 'i)€Glb» 

12 whereof making thirteen at rari^. 

19 Setiers of St. Valery, make 1 last 

18 Mines of Dieppe, make 17 muddes 
5-i- Boisseaux of Havre de Grace, make 1-J- mudde 
14 Boisseaux of Amboise, make 1 -J- mudde ^ of Amstefdam* 

19 Setiers of Saumur, make 1 last 
J4 Boisseaux. of Tours, make l^ mudde 

20 Boisseaux of Blois, make 1^ mudde J > . iA.i 
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{Aubeterre V 1 

Barbesieux > make 1^ mudde > of Amsterdam. 
Perigueux J J 

49 Seders of Aries, nuike a last of ArasiterdaiDy each setier weighing 93lb. tnark» and 
Cbe charge ia reckoned SOUib. of that place. 

48 Setiers of Baucair^ make a last of Amsterdam, and the charge here is 2 per c^nt* 
bigger than that of Aries, 

The charge of Marseilles, is of 4 emines, the emine of 8 sevadiers ; and the charge is 
also computed at SOOlb. Marseilles weight, which makes it equal to 1^ mudde of Am- 
sterdam. 

Forty-eight charges of St. Gilles, make a last of Amsterdam i the charge here is also 
of SOOlb. but heavier by 18 to flQ per cent, than that of Aries. 

Fifty-one charges of Tarascon make a last of Amsterdam j the charge here is likewise 
of SOOlb. 2 per cent, heavier than that of Aries. 

Three emines of Toulon make 2 muddes of Amsterdam ; the charge is here reckoned 
to consist of three setiers, and the setier containing 1^ emine, S of which make'2 setiers 
ofParis. 

Four boisseaux of Aura^ make 1^ mudde "j 

Hbe ton of Audiemel L ^/^ a i^r^^^^A^^ 

The ton of Brest Uake 1 S}- muddes f of Amsterdam. 

The ton of Morlaix X J 

83^ Boisseaux of the said Morlaix have yielded at Rotterdam a last, and 1 S sacks of 
99 to the lastf on which footing the 83^ boisseaux make very near ]{: Amsterdam 
lasts. 

The ton of Hannebon and Port Louis makes l*7f muddes of Arasterdanu 

The ton of Quinpercorantin makes 1 3 muddes of Amsterdam. 

The ton of Nantz makes 13-}- muddes of Amsterdam; it is composed of 16 setiers, 
and the setier of 1 6 boisseaux : the ton ought to weigh from 2200 to 2250lb. heaped 
.measure, wbidi is 1 8 or SO per cent, more than stricken measure. 

The ton of Rennes and St Maloes makes 14^ muddes of Amsterdam, and ought to 
weigh about 24O0lb. 

rnie ton oi St. Brieux makes i Jf muddes of Amstetdam, and ought tti weigh about 
26001b. 

The ton of RocheHe and Marans contains 42 boisseaast, which makes 13 muddes of 
Amsterdam. 

Com Meamres ^f Spain. 

At Cadiz, &c. com is sold by fanegas^ or hanegas, et which 5 make an l!n^&h 
quarter, or 59 to the last of Amsterdam. 

In the kingdom of Valencia, the corn measure is a cahis^ consisting of 1 2 barchiUas^ 
and three hundred cahizesmake 25 lasts <^ Amsterdam. 

Cpm Measures of Portugal. 

216 Alquieres, or 4 muids of Lisbon make a last of Amsterdam, the muid bemg 
54 alquieres ; though the muid is also divided into 15 fanegps, and the fanego into 4 aS* 
quieres. 

The alquieres of Oporto have always beep reckoned fO per cent, bigger than those 
f f lisboii) at which computsftioli 160 make an Amsterdam last } but I find that' nk 
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English quarter commonly yields there 16 alquieres, at which rate only 164 go to the 
last of Amsterdam, 

At the Azores Islands, belonging to the King of Portugal, -and in that of St Michael, 
60 alquieres is reckoned to the muid, and 240 make an Amsterdam last, though com 
transported from St. Michael to the island of Madeira, yields 4 alquieres benent on the 
60 ; that is the 60 of St. Michael produce 64 at Madeira j being 6f per cent. 

Italian Com Measures. 

Corn is sold at Genoa by the mine, with an exemption from duties to the seller, and 
25 mines are reckoned a last of Amsterdam. 

At Leghorn, 40 sacks make a last of Amsterdam, and 2 sacks of wheat make the 
Marseilles charge of SOOlb. less 4 per cent. 

Wheat is sold at Venice by the staro, or setier, 2 staro making one Marseilles charge, 
or l-J- mudde of Amsterdam. 

This may suffice to show the chief corn measures of the principal parts ii> Europe, to- 
which my reader may have recourse, for a more ample explication of their different divi- 
sions, than could conveniently be inserted in the following table ; though this contains 
a greater number of places, and shews at one glance, the agreement between the mea- 
sures of every city, with those of Amsterdam, Paris, and Bourdeaiix ; the name of the 
place being sought in the first column, whose measure is wanted, they being aU ranged 
for this purpose in an alphabetical order, and all trifling fractions lefl out as their insert 
tion would have interrupted the regularity of the table, without adding any thing to the 
instruction of my reader. 



J TABLE of the Agreement of divers MEASURES with those &f Amsterdam Paris^ 

and Bourdeaux. 



KamoB of places. 


Diffisrent measures* 


Meaiure of Amster* 
dam. 


MeMure of Paris. 


Meatwe of Boar- 
deaux. 


Abbeville 


6 Setiert 


7 Muddes 


5 Setiers 


10 Boisseaux 


Agen 

Aiguillon 

Albi 


33i Sacks 
41 Sacks 
25 Setiers 


1 Last 
I Last 
1 Last 


19 
19 
J9 


38 
38 
38 


Alicant 


12 Cahizes 


1 Last 


19 


38 


Alkmaar 


36 Sacks 


1 Last 


19 


3fi 


Amboise 


14 Boisseaux 


1^ Mudde 


1 


e 


Amersfort 


l6 Muddes 


1 Last 


19 


38 - 


Amiens 


4^ Setier* 


1^ Mudde 


1 


a 

• 


Amsterdam 


1 Last 


27 Muddes 


^9 


38 


Antwerp 
Aries 


32f Verteels 
49 Setiers 


I Last 
1 Last 


19 
19 


38 

38 


Auray le Due 
Arnheoi 


^Boisseaux 
22 Mouwers 


1^ Mndde . 
1 Last 


1 
19 


%■ •• . . ■ 
38 


Asperen 
Aubeterne 


25i Sacks 
5 Boisseaux 


1 Tiast 

1^ Mudde ;^ 


19 
. 1 


38 . ; .: . , 

2 ! 


Audiein^ 


1 TUDL 


18^ Muddes 


1'. S« • • ,' 





OF WEIGHTS, At. 



SS5 



Names of phoefi 

Auray 

Auxone 

Avignon 

Barbesieux 

Baugenci 

Bayonne 

Beaucaire 

Beaumont 

Beauvais « 

Bellegarde 

Bergerac 

Bergen-op-zoom 

Bergen-St.-Wmox 

Blois 

Boisrie-Duc 

Bologne in Picardy 

Bommel 

Bourbon Lancy 

Bourdeaux 

Bourret 

Breau 

Breda 

Bremen 

Bresse 

Brest 

Briare 

Bruges 

Brussels 

Bueren 

Cadillac 

Cadiz 

Cabors 

Calais 

Campen 

Canaie 

Canville 

Carcassone . . 

Castle Jalouxi 

Castle Mauron 

Castelnau de Afedor 

Castlenaudari; 

Castle-Saraziu 

Castres in Lauguedoc 

Caude Coste ■, ^ 

Chalais 

Chalons sur Saone 

Charite 

Charlieu sur X^pire 



Difbre&t Measures. 

100 Boisseaux 

1 Emine 

5 Boisseaux 

5 Boisseaux 
3^ Mines 

36 Sacks 

48 Setiers 

38 Sacks 

1 Tun 

1 Bitchet 

1 Pipe 

63 Sisters 

1 3 Raziers 

20 Boisseaux 
20J- Mpuwers 

8 Setiers 
18 Muddes 
13;^ Boisseaux 
38 Boisseaux 
100 Sacks 
100 Cartieres 
33^ Veerteels 

24 Lasts 

1 Quartal 
1 Tun 

1 1 Carses 
17t Hoedts 

25 Sacks. 

21 Muddea* 
33^ Sacks 
52 H)s|negas 

1*00 Cartes 

12 Setiera ' . 
24^ Muddes 

1. Charge 

100 i^ks 

35 Sfilkierar ' 

KX) S^cks 

1 Pipe 

100 Quartieres 

41'J' Setiers 

100 Saqks 

100 Setiers 

100 Sacjcs 

5 Bpi(Bseaux 

5 Bichetst ' 

8 Boisseaux 

7 Bobseaux 



Measure of Am 
tterdara. 

35 Muddes 
4 Muddes 
44- Muddes 
1^ Mudde 
l-J- Mudde 
1 Last 
I Last 

1 Last 

18 Muddes 

2 Muddes. 
5. Muddes 
1 Last 

17 Muddes 

1^ Mudde 

1 Last 
13 . Muddes 

I Last 

1^ Mudde . 

I Last 

3^. Lasts 

3-^ Lasts 

1 vLast 
23 Lasts 

14 ,Mudde 
13^! Mfiddes 



L^ Mudde 

I Last 
,1 Last 

1 Last 

I Last 

I Last 

L; -Last 
IrS^ Muddes 

1. Last 

1*^ Mudde 

3 Lasts 

L Liast 

,2; lfasts33Mud. 
' 5 ' Muddes 

3 LastsloMudi 
1. Last 
a^Laats 

4 Lasts 
3 ■ }jaalts 
1:^ Mudde 
8-^ Moddes 
1.^ Mudde 
l.^.Mi:^de 



Measure of 
Paris. 

25 Setiers 

3 
1' 
1 

19 
12f 

1+ 

19. 
12 

I 
I®' 

9t 
19' 

. ■ .1 
19' 

19' . 

437" 
It 

1. 

19' 
fg. 

19 
19 

19 

19 
13 

19 
. 1 

57 

19 



.54.' 

/• 
04. 

19 

16 

i57': 

.: 1- 

6. 



IfiCearareof 
Bourdeaux. 

50 Boisseaux 

§= 

2 

2 
38 
38 
38 
254- 

2|. 

7 

38 

24 

3. 

38 

l-Sf 

38 

2 

38. 

133 

133 

38 

874 

«t- 
19 

« 

38 

38 

38 

38 

38 

38 

36 

38 

2 

114 

38 
108 

7 

128 

38 

133 

1&2. 

114. 

2 

12 

2 

2 
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'Namuef FIfteei 



Chardles 64- Boisseaux 

Chateau neufsur Loire 7 Boisseaux 



Clairac 
Cleves 
Concarneau 
Condom 
Coningsberg 
Copenhagen 
Coi'bic 
Cosne 
Creon 
Cuylenburg 
Dantzic 
Delft 
Derventer 
Dieppe 
Dixmude 
■ Doesboura 
Dort, or Dordretch 
Dunkirk 
Dunes 
Edam 
Elbing 
Embden ' 
Enchuysen 
England 
Erfelsteyn 
Esperaac 
Etafibrt 
Fleuingue 
Fratkfort 
Fronsac 
Fronton 
Gaillac 
Ghent 
Genoa 
Grinsac 
Gergeau 
Gien 
Gimond 
Goes, or Tegees 
Gorcom 

Ciouda, orTetgow 
Graveline 
Grenade 
GriBoIes 
Groeninguen 
Haarlem 



34^ Sacks 
l6^ Mouwers 

1 Tun 
41 Sacks 

1 Ijat 
A'l TVina 

3^ Setiers 

0-^ Boisseaux 
100 Sacks 

21 Maddes 
1 I^t 

29 Sacks 
S6 M»ddc8 
18 Mines 
30^ Razieres 

22 Mouwers 

24 Saeks 
18 Razieres 

100 Sacks 
27 Mnddes 

1 liMt 

15f Tbn 
44 Sacks 
lO^ Quarters 
21 Maddes 

100 Sbeks 

100 Btasseaux 
40 Suks 

27 Malders 
28f Sacks 

100 Sacks 

21 StoCiers 
56 Halaters 

25 Mines 
100 Sadcs 

Z^ Mines - 
gfCarses 

30 Sa<^ 
40 Sadcs 
17-^ Muddes 

28 Sacks 

22 Raaeres 
30 Sacks 

100 Sacks 
S3 Muddes 
38 Sttks 



Kemirettf An- 


Mnsonot 


MtasansT 


atCTdam. 


P«n.. 




If Mudde 


1 Setiers 


a Boisseaux 


li-Mudde 


1 


1 


1 Last 


>P 


3S 


1 Last 


19 


3S 


13 Muddes 


Si- 


18+ 


1 Lait 


's 


38 


1 Last 


19 


38 


1 Last 


19 


38 


H Moddc 




3« 


If Mudde 


1 


1 


3^ Lasts 


6H 


113'- 


1 Last 


•9 


33 


1 Last 


19 


38 


I Last 


19 


38 


1 Last 


19 


38 


n Miiddes 


12 


34 


1 Last 


19 


38 


1 Last 


>9 


«S 


1 Last 


19 


38 


1 I«st 


19 


3S 


3 Lasts 


37 


114 


1 Last 


J9 


38 


1 Last 


19 


38 


I Last 


19 


38 


1 List 


19 


38 


> Last 


19 


38 


1 Last 


19 


38 


4 Lasts 17 Mud.50 


100 


2 Lasts 24Mi]d.53 


110 


1 Last 


»9 


38 


1 Last 


19 


38 


1 Last 


19 


133 


3 L«s(sMMiid.S7 


34 


1 Last 


•9 


38 


1 U>t 


19 


38 


1 Last 


19 


38 


2 Lalto uMiHl^S 


98 


IfMndde 


1 


a 


1 j Modde 


1 


■I 


1 Last 


19 


38 


1 Last 


19 


38 


1 Ust 


!9 


3» 


1 Last 


19 


as 


I Last 


«9 


38 


1 Last 


59 


38 


3 Lasts 10Mw>.«4 


128 


> Last 


19 


38 


1 Lut 


n 


19 
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Sir 



Names of nnm ' 


Different Meaiuret 


Measure of Ana- 


Mieasure<^ 


Meantrdor 


' 


' * 




' - stwrd— . 


Fan. 


Bourdeaax» 


Hambourg 


1^ 


Lftsts 


13 Lasts 


247 Setters 


^ 494 Boisseaux* 


Hardrrwyck 


ji 


Mtiddes. 


I'd Mttddes 


7 


14 


.Harlingen 


33 


Mnddes 


1 Last 


1« 


38 


Havre de Grace 


5-f Bbis^ux 


It Mudd<i 


1 


2 


Hcnnebone 


1 


Ton 


I7t Muddes 


12t 


24* 


Heusden 


I7t 


Milddes 


1 Last 


1« 


38 


Hoom, or Home 


44 


Sacks 


1 Last 


19 


38 


Husum 


20 


Tdnk 


1 Last 


19 


38 


Ireland 


lot 


Qiiarters^or 
36 bushels 


\\ Last 


19 


38 


La Brille 


40 


Sadcs 


\ L«A 


1& 


ad 


La Gruere 


100 


Sacks 


a Lasts 23 Mud.54 


108 


La Magistere 


100 


Sacks 


2 Lasts 24 Mud.55 


110 


Lanion 


1 


Tqtt 


14. .Mnddes 


10 


20 


La Reole 


30 


Sacks 


1 -'litist ' ■ 


19 


38 


La Tioche de it. 


1 


Ton 


13 Muddes 


9^ 


I85 


La Rochelle 


1 


Ton 


13 'Maddes 


9i 


18-5- 


Lavaur 


21 


Setiers 


1 Last 


19 


38 


Layrac 


100 


Sa6ks 


t Lasts 4 Mud. 5gf 


Il9t 


Le Mas d' Agietiois 


100 


Sal^ks ' 


2 Lasts 20 Mud.'52 


104; 


Le Mas de Verdun 


100 


Sacks 


3 . Lasb 14 Mud.67 


134 


Leg Adrians " 


1 


Ton 


13^' Muddes 


94- 


18J 


Lespare 


100 


Sacks 


3 Lasts 14 Mud.67' 


134 


Leuwaerden 


33 


Maddes 


1 Last 


19 


33 


Leyden 


44 


Sacks 


1 Last 


19 


38 


Leytoure 


100 


Sacks 

1 


3 ; I^ts 


57 


114 


Libourne 


35 


Sacks 


^';%M ■■ 


19 


38 


Liege 


96 


Sellers 


i';t«st : • 


19 


68 


Lisle in Flanders 


38 


Rozieres 


1 Last 


19 


38 


Liuiuel 


1 


Pipe H 


5 Muddes 


3t 


7 


Lyons 


4 


Asn^s 


7 Muddes 


5 


10 


Lisbon 


216 


Alqtiieres 


1 Last 


19 


38 


Lisle in Albi^eois 


100 


Sellers 


7 Lasts sMud. 130 


260 


Lisle-Dieu 


1 


Ton 


14^ 'Muddes 


10 


20 


Leghorn 


40 


Sardks 


i Last. 


19 


38 


Louvain 


- 27 


Muddes 


1 Last 


19 


S8 


Lubec 


95 


Schepeb 


1 Last 


19 


38 


Ma9on 


3 


Asnees 


7 Mnddes 


5 


10 


MaUnes 


so^vVeertds 


1 Last 


19 


38 


Marans 


1 


T6h 


18 !Mbiddes 


9-4-' 


l&S- 


Marseilles 


1 


Charge 


ifMudfle 


1 ' 


V 

2 


Mas d'Agenpfe 


100 


SatJks 


2 TasisfiOMud.52^ 


104|- 


Mas de Verdun . 


100 


Sacks 


S Lastel4Mud.67 


134 


Middlebourg * 


4ii- Sacks 


1 Last 


Id 


38 


Mirambeau 


100 


Boisseaux 


s Lasts 


57 


114 


Mirandous 


100 


Boisseaux 


s Lusts' 


57 


,114 


Moissac 


30 


Sacks 


1" Last 


19 


88 


Moncassin ' ' 


100 


Sad» 


2 X-a8tsilrsMud.54 


>10t 
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r 



Names of Places. Different Measures. 

C 100^ Sacks 
1 100 Setiers 
100 Boisseaux 



Montauban 



Measures of 
Measure of Amsterdam. Measure of Paris. Bourdeaux. 

3 Lasts, 18f Mud. 70 Setiers 140 , Boisseaux* 



Montandre 

Montfort 

Montpelier 

Montreuil 

Morlaix 

Munikendam 

Muyden 

Naerden 

Nantes 



21 Muddes 

3 Setiers 

1 8 Boisseaux 

1 Ton 

27 Muddes 

44 Sacks 

44 Sacks 

1 Ton 



Naples la Pouille |^ ^ 



Tomolos 



1 

21 
1 



and la Calabria ) 

Narbon 32^ Setiers 

Narmoutier Isle 1 Ton 

XT r ( 100 Setiers 

NBgrepehsse ^^^ g^^^ 

Nerac 

Nevers 

Nimeguen 

Nieuport 

Orleans 

Oudewater 

Pain d* Avoine 

Paris 

Periguex 

Pont P Abbe 

Port Louis 

Porto Port 

Purmerent 

Puymerol 

Quiberon . 1 

Quimpercorantin 1 

Quimperlay 

Rabastens 

Realmont 



u 



Reaville 

Redon 

Rennes 

Rhenen 

Ribeyrac 

Riga 

Roane 

Rotterdam 

Rouen 



33t Sacks 
8 Boisseaux 
21 1- Mouwers 
17i- Raziers 
Muid 
Muddes 
Ton 
Muid 
Boisseaux 
Boisseaux 
Ton 
Ton 
1 80 Alquieres 
27 Muddes 
100 Sacks 
1 Ton 
Ton 
Ton 
1 7 Setiers 
100 Setiers 
Sacks 



2 
S 
1 
1 



{25 

100 Setiers . 

1 Ton 

1 Ton 

20 Muddes 

5 Boisseaux 
46 Loopen 

8 Boisseaux 

2Q Sacks 

6 Setiers 
Muid 



7 Lasts lokud. 140 
S Lasts, 6 Mud. &>f 

19 



1 Last 

IfMudde 

1-J-Mudde 

IS^Muddes 
1 Last 
1 Last 
1 Last 

13f Muddes 

IfMudde 

l.Last 
isf Muddes 

SfLa^ 

4^Lasts 

1 Last 

IfMudde 

1 Last 

i Last 

Sf-Miiddes 

1 Last 
13 Muddes 
17 Muddes 

l^Mudde 

IfMudde 
1 3-^Muddes 
1 7f Muddes 

1 Last 

1 Last 

S Lasts 
i 3f Muddes 
I3f Muddes 
I7f Muddes 



1 
1 

9t 



19 
19 
19 



^ 



19 

158^- 
80f 
19 
1 
19 
19 

2t 
19 

12 

1 

1 

9^ 
12| 
19 
19 

57 
9^ 

9t 
12^ 
19 



1 Last 
4 Lasts, 10 Mud. 86 
1 Last 19 

8 Lasts 10 Mud. 162 



{'* 



14f Muddes 
14 Muddes 
1 Last 
IfMuddo 
1 Last 
l^Mudde 
1 Last . 
10 Muddes 
3 Lasts 



lot 

H 
19 

1 
1 

7 

67 - 



280 

121 
38 
2 
2 
19 
38 
38 
38 
18« 



T 



38 

19 
S16f 
161A 

38 
2 

38 

38 . 
S 

«8 

18^ 

24 
2 
2 

19 

24|. 

38 

38 
114 

19 

19 

24f 

38 
172 

38 
324 

20J- 

I9i 

38 
2 

38 
2 

38 

14 
114 



'••*•• 



i>F W£IQHi|<0^ &e. 



**^W^n . 



Ntoies of flacet. 
Aoyan 

Rurcmonde 
St. Bricu 
iSt. Cadou 
St. Gilks 

^St John dc Launc 
' St. Malo 
St. Mathurin de |^ 
rArchant j 
St. Lieuradc 
-St. Omer 
St. Valciy 
Sardaigne Isle 
Saumur 
Schiedam 
Schoonhovea 
Sicily Isle 
Steenbergcn 
Stockholm 
Sully 
Tallemont 
Tftrasooti 
Tertollen 
Tervecr 
Thiel 
Toulouse 
Tonicns 
Tongres 
Toningen 
Tornu« 
Toulon 
Tournon 
Tours 

Tunis in Barbary 
Valence in Agen. 
Vannes in Bri. 
Venice 
Vcnloo 
Verdun 
Viancrt 
Villcmcur 

Villeneuvc d'Agenois 
Ulissingue 
Utrecht 
Weesop 
Worcum 
WykteDeur&t. 
Yseistein 
Zirick Zee 
Zwol 

VOL. II. 



Dillerent Metiuret. 
229 Quaiijere 
68 Schcp^ls 
' 1 Ton 

1 Ton 
40 Charges 

1 Emine 

1 Ton 

9^Boisscaux 

100 Sacks 
22^Razieres 
IQ Setters 
3 Estereanx 
1 9 Setiers 
29 Sacks 
21 Muddcs 

HSalmc 
35 Veertels 

23 Tons 
Q^Carses 
5 Sacks 

51 Charges 

37tSacks 

39 Sacks 

21 Muddes 
'26 Setiers 
100 Sacks 
-15 Muddcs 

24 Tons 

1 Bitchet 
3 Emines 

25 Sacks 

14 Boisscaux 
1 Cassis 
100 Sacks 

1 Ton 

2 Staros 

2 1 I^Mouwers 

] Bitchet 
20 Muddes 
^5 Sacks 
100 Boisscaux 
40 Sacks . 

25 Muddcs 
44 Sacks 
23^Sacks 
20 Muddes 

' ' SO Muddcs 
40 Sacks 

26 Sacks 



Measure of Amsterdam. 

1 Last 

1 Last 
14 Muddes 
18:^Muddes 

1 Last 
2fMuddes 

14 Muddes 

IfMudde 

2 Lasts 18 Mud. 
1 Last 

1 Last / 
IfMudde 
1 Last 
1 Last 
l^Muddc 
1 Last 
1 Last 
1 Last 
l^^Mudde 
4:l^Mudde 
1 Last 
1 Last 
1 Last 
1 Last 

1 Last 

2 Lasts 16 Mud. 
1 Last ' 

1 Last 
ilfMuddes 

3 Muddes 
18 Muddes 

HMudde 
3:i-Muddc8 
3|Last8 
14 Muddes 
l^Mudde 
1 Last 
HMudde 

1 Last 
24 Muddes 

2 Lasts 21 Mud. 
1 Last ' 

1 Last 
1 Last' 
1 Last 
I Last^ 
1 Last 
1 Last * 
1 Last 
2 U 



Measmre of 
Measure of Paris. Bourdeaux. 

1 9 Setiers 38 Boisseaux 



19 

9[ 
19 

9S^ 



50f 

19 
19 

1 

19 

J9 

39 
1 

19 

19 
1 

9 

19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
49t 

>9 

19 

H 
2 

12i 

Oi4i' 

9f 
1 

19 
U- 
»() 
17 
525. 

19 
19 
19 
19 
^9 
19 
19 
19 



«8. 

'i9i- 

19 

S8 

2 

38 

38 

2 

38 
38 
38 

2 
38 
38 

2 

6 

38 

38 

38 

38 

38 

98f 

38 

38 

4 

25t 
2 

H 

123^ 

2 

38 

38 
34 
105;- 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 



« * 



r) 
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CflBNERAL COMMERCE Off THE WORLD. 

To tt)e foregoihg table, I shall here add the weights of Flanders and German measures, 
in hopes it may be usefiil to my readers ; though I must accompany it with this remark^ 
that the ponderosity of the several sorts of grains therein mentioned are rendered so un- 
certain by the cliange of weather, and other accidents of humidity or dryness, that no 
exactness is to be depended on from such a computation ; however, it may occasionally 
prove of some service, at least to those interested in the com trade^ and therefore I give it 
a place. 

An Abstract of the correspondent Weights and Measures of the different Species ofCwn 

in Flanders and Germany. 





^ 
J 


Mark Weight of 


Mark Weight of 


Mark Weight 


Mark Weight 


Places. 


Names of Measures. 


Wheat. 


Mesling or mizt 
Com. 


of Rye. 


of Data. 


Dunkirk 


Raziere 


450lb. 


247 lb. 


240lb. 




Bergues 


Raziere 


aio 


204 


200 




Ypres 


Raziere 


179 


173 


168 





Ayre 


Raziere 


i6o 


150 


]48 


t 


St Omer 


Raziere 


196 


193 


190 




f^oloia 


i Quartier 

\ Setier or Septier 


68 


60 


58 


• 


K^clliUo 


264 


240 


232 




i 


'1 Sept. of 4 Qisart. and 


1 






* 


Doulens 4 


each Quart, of 4 Boiss. 


205t 


201 


10 1 


lt5^ 


whereof l6 makes the 


; 212 


20a 




« 


( 


.Septier of Doulens. 


1 






• 


Amiens 


Setier 


49 


49; 


48 


4& 


Peronne 


Setier 


sa 


8& 


64 


54> 


Lisle 


Raziere 


11a 


106 


K>4 


* 


Menin 


Raziere 


129 


126 


123 


«& 


Toumiqr 


Raziere- 


18a 


168 


1:70< 


i 


Conde 


Raziere 


178 


172 


164 


na 


Valenciennes Raziere 


75 


7A 


74: 


• 


Cambray 


Mencaultl^ J^»»r« "*Jf 81 


8» 


84 


. * 

75" 


Douay 


Raziere 


129^ 


12* 


1^5' 


• 


Arras 


Raz. wt. of St Vast 1 28 


123 


124 


^ 


Mons 


Raziere 


76^ 


75t 


73t 


43. 


Maubeuge 


Raziere 


106 


94 


88 


SO 


Avenes 


Raziere 


W2 


ga 


88 


70. , 


Landreci 


Mencault 


97 


9^ 


90 


7* / 


Le Quesnoy Mencault 


80> 


76 


79 


71 ; 


Le Casteai] 


Mancault 


85 


so 


72 


6ot 


Soissons 


Setier 


t5& 


156 


148 


1^ 


Noyon 


Setier 


B6^ 


82 


84 


• 


JLaFere 


Setier 


71 


69 


65. 


fl©- 


Guise 


Jalois 


80^ 


m 


76 


.^ ;; 


St. Quintin 


t Setier 


6f 


64 


62^ 


44 • ' -; 


Namur 


Setier 


**t 


43 


414- 


i74» :• / 


Binant 


Setier • 


44t 


43 


42t 


J» \- -i 





' ■ » . . 


OP WBIGEBIS^ &c; 


* 

1 


■•- * 






Mvk Weiffht 


Places. 


Names of Measures. 


Mark Weight of Mesling'or 






of Wheat. 


Biixt Corn. 


. Philippcville 


Retz 


55lb. 


54lb. 


Givct 


Retz 


47 


46 


Chalons 


Setier 


200 


195 


Rheims 


Setier 


130 


1X4 


Rhetel 


Setier 


112 


}08 


Rocroy 


Cartel 


35 


34 


Mezieres 


Cartel 


30 


28 


Verdun 


Francarla 


38 


34 


Sedan 


Cartel 


39 


38 


Montmidy 


Cartel 


48t 


4f 


]>\jon and Chalons 


Emine 


45 


43 


Auxonne 


Rmine 


27 


26 


Bezan9on 


Mesure 


30 


35 


Gray 


Mesure 


40 


S9 


Port sur Saone 


Quarte 


60 


59 


Euxeuil 


^ 


« 




St Loup 


>Quarte 


70 


68 


Favernay 


1 






Bole 


1 






Pontarlier 


vEmine 


60 


S9 


Salins 


J 




t 


Villersuxel 
Mont) u tin 


> Emine 


45 


44 


Montbeliard 


1 






Hericourt 


>£mine 


40 


S9 


Blamont 


J 


p 
P 




Vanvillers 


Quarte 


63 


61 


Vezoul 


Quarte 


60 


59 


Befort 
Lanscron 


> Quarte 


49 

r 


41 


Pribourg 


Boisseaux 


27 


S5 


Brisac 


Rezal 


164 


162 


Colmar 


Rezal 


160 


156 


Scfalestat 


Rezal 


168 


166 


St* Mary aux Mines 


Rezal 


178 


175 


$(|:asbaurg 


Rezal 


l^ 


160 


H^guenau ^ 


. Rfzal 


, 165 


160 


Port Louis de Rhin 


The sack or 


fertele 161 


156 


Landau 


Maldre 


174 


175 


NeiiHtat 


Maldre 


186 


. 184 


Wissembourg 


Rez«I 


164 


163 


Philipsbourg 


Maldre 


168 


161 


Phabbourg and 
IJgteinberg 


1^ Regal 


•1S4 


183 


SfiM L^n^ 


Quarte 


110 


. .109 


Bauibourg and 
Bicche 


I Maldre 


90b 

ff 


298 


Saarbourg 


Bichet 


'i».j. • • 


..;«♦. •• 



981 



Mark Weight 
of Rye. 

45 

190 

118 
104 

33 

Id 

32 

37 

SO 

41 

35 

34 

88 

58 

67 



Weight 
ofOala. 



58 
43 

38 

61 
58 



25 
158 
154 
164 
176 
160 
155 
150 
176 
170 
159 
154 

182 

108 

280 



25 
35 

2r 

20 
32 
30 
48 



47 



104 
112 
110 



104 
108 

104 
96 



SU2 



!S82 



GEKERAL COMMEBCE 09 THE WORLD. 



1 


■ . 




Mark Weight 




Marie 


ipiiccs. 


Names of Measures. 


Mark Weight oTMesling or 


Mark Weigbt 


Weigh* 






of Wheat. 


mixt Corn, 


of Rye. 


ofOatt. 


Keyseildutcrn 


Maid re . 


162lb. 


: 160lb. 


1581b. 


i46lb. 


Monf. Royal 


Maldre 


SS6 


324 


312 - 




Saarbriick 


Quarte 


128 


126 


116 


108 


Metz 


Quarto 


93^ 


. 05^ 


994. 


• 81 


Toul 


Bichet 


134 


129 


119 


180 


Nancy 


Regal 


174 


173 


172 


144 


Longvy 


C Rczal of Nancy 
( Bichet of Long\y 


176 
27 


. 175 
26 


174 
26 




Thioinille ' 


Maldre 


S02 


■ 297 


295 


248 


Treves 


Maldre 


SOlf 


: 800 


268 


285 


Luxemboung 


Malter 


295 


■ 432 


275 


230- 


Pontatnousson 


Quarte 


120 


• 1J6 


112 


« 


f.The Eraine Chai>- ^ a, rconH^mt B\ 




- 






T _„_._^_ J ter Measure con- ( .5 ) Bichets,and f 

uangres < ^^j^^^ ^^^^^ thaa f rS 1 ihe BWhet r 


397 


. 368 


352 


29& 


i tliat of 


Langres. J \ two qtiaries. J 




• » > 


. . • , 




Void 


Bichet 


67 


66- 


65 


- 


Chaumont 


Bichet ^ • 


72 


70^ 


74 


41 


Saverne 


Rezal 


170 


165^ 


160 




Bourbonne - 


C Penal 

\ Bichet of Choiseul 


72 
82 


70'i 
80, 


68 
78 


58 
€S 


Rouen 


Mine 


13(5 


133' 


130 




rBoisseaux Hall Measure 


55 


. • 53"' 


51 




Le Haure <Quai 


Measure containing 3 Bois-) , -. 


145 


139 


t ^ 


C seaux 


i 






■ 


rTon 


HambliFgh Measui'e 


2950 


2920 


2750 




Port Louis ^Ton Quimper Measure 


2280 


2250 


2100 




CTon Vannefe Measure ' 


2400 


2S70 


2200 


• 


Belle Isle 


Ton 


2400 


2340 


2280 


' 1 1 


Bayonne 


Cpnque 


60 


59 


58 


1 


Dax 


Mesure 


38 


36 


33 


■1 .:s.r 


Vaucouleursr 


Kschet T .' 


88 


85 


80 


5$ ■;• 


Huningue 


Rezal 


163 


1«0 


159 


• 



Next to the dry I proceed to the- long or applicative measures, ^'wKich our^s-m 
Great Britain, are the yard and ell,* the former for measuring all silks, woollens^ &Ca the 
latter used onl;, for linens. The yard consists of three ffeet, -and the foot i*f tweWe 
inches ; the ell being a yard and a i^niiitv. I may also here add, thftt d'geofiMitiiitel- 
pace is reckoned five feet ; a fadom/of fathom, six ; a rod, pole, or perch, sixteen and; 
a half; and of these forty make a furlong, and eight furlongs an English mUe, which by 
a statute of Henry Vlll. ought to be 1760 yards, or 5280 feet} that is, 280feet mqrQ 
than the Italian mile. • . • ' ' 

The measures in other. narts of Europe are very different . both in name and tSxteti/t^, 
though most of them founded on the geometrical foot, which, varying in tength: liu' 
occasioned ihe fixt measures of places to vary also from onfe another \ and be^tp^i Sflljf^ 
any thing of this differenpe^T shall iij^rt shew it to my reader by a print of some fira<v. 
tions of aunes, &c. of several of the cnief trading cities^ which will confirm the cdetda^^ 
lions I shall Afterwards j^h^ in a genilol table. . 

5 * • - 



.i 4 • • « 



• dp WEtGHTS. «c. 



5Sd 




The length of a quarter of the Brabant, or Antwerp aun or eH^ having & French inches^ 



and 4^ lines. 




The length of a quarts of the Amsterdam or Dutch eH, containing 6 French inches and 



3^ lines. 




The length of a quarter of a brassc at Veniceafor measuring woollens, &c« 



ft 

t M 


1 


,2 


3 


4 


• 

5 



6 



it 



I • 



The geometrical half French foot of 1 2 French inches. 




The length of ^ and -fV of the Paris ell or aun, containing 5 inches 5-^ lines, or 65^ lines* 



1 



2 



3 



X 



The length of the half foot of Amsterdam, the whofe being 1 1 French inches. 



« i « I 



An aun of Denmark or Copenhagen is reckoned one-third less than the English yard,, 
but with more exactness, it is 2^ inches English. 

The aun of Meinden cdnbuns '1.^ French inches» and two lines ; so that 

100 Aunes of Amsterdam make a trifle less than 166 aunes of Meinden,. and 
20O Aunes of Meinden make 60 aunes of Amsterdam. 
At Genoa, four sorts ot'Iong measures are used, viz. 
The cane of 9 palmes for woollens. 

The cane of 10 palmes for linens,. , 

The brasse of near 2-> palmes. 
The palme for silks and velvets.. 
The pafme Ts'a common span, making 8 inches, and fs a measure used in most partis 
t>f Ital V. 

The modern palme of Genoa is 9 inches 2 lines, of which 4 palmes is a trifle less than 
the Lyons ell. 

Ei^ht Genoa canes, make 15 aunes of Lyons, and S|^ palmes of 9 to the cane, make aa 
Eilglish- yard. 

100 Aunes of Amsterdam make a small matter more than sa canes at Naples.; and. 
lOft Canes ofNaples make a trifle more than 333 f aunes of Amsterdam.. 
17 C^nes of Na^^ies a^e counted equal to 32 aunes of Lyons. 
The cane of SiciTy makes 8 j- palmes, Marseilles measure, on which* fbotihg any larger*- 
quantity may. be regulated. The Neapolitan palme is 8 inches and 7 lines* 



994 GENERAL COMMERCE OF THE WORLD. 

100 Canes of Barcelona make 23&^ aunes of Amsterdam, with a trifle over j tmd 

100 Aunes of Amsterdam make 41^ canes of Barcelona. 
108 Varas of Cadiz are equal to 100 English 3iEaFds. 

At Petersburgh 8 verschocks, are 1 arschin, or 28 English inches, and 1 saschine 
mqkcs 7^ English feet, so that 100 saschines maka 241^ English yards, and 100 Engluih 
^ yards make 41 T saschines, a trifle less. 

100 Aunes of Riga make very near 130 atines of Amsterdam 4 and 1 

100 Aunes of Amsterdam make 77 aunes of Riga. 

100 Aunes of Revel make 128^ aunes of Amsterdam ; and on the contrarfy 100 
.aunes of Amsterdam make 78 aunes of Revel. 

The aune of Coningsberg is near f part shorter than that of Amsterdam, so that 100 
:aHnes of this last, make about 130 ox Coningftberg; and 100 aunes of Cooingaberg^ 
about 80 of Amsterdam. 

Elbingihas the same measure with Dantzie,* which may be seen-in the table. • 

The foot of Stetin is equal to that <rf Amsterdam. 

100 Aunes of Lubec make 83;^ aanes of Amsterdam, and 

100 Aunes of Amsterdam make 1 20 aunes of Lubec. 

100 Aunes of Bremen are reckoned equal to SS^aunes of Amsterdam, and 

100 Aunes of Amsterdam to make 120 aunes of Bremen. 

100 Aunes of Erfort make 61 of Amsterdam; and 100 of Amsterdam make 164 of 

Erfort. , 

6 Aunes of Langensaltz make 5 of Amsterdam, so that 100 aunes of Langensaltz 
2nake'*834 of Amsterdam ; and 100 of Amsterdam make 120 of Langensaltz. 
100 Annes of Ldge are reckoned 80 of Amsterdam ; and 
100 Atmes of Amsterdam make 125 aunes of Leige. 
The aunes of Malines, Ghent, and Bruges, are equal to those of Antwerp^ 
100 Annes of Lisle make 105^ aunes of Amsterdam ; and 
100 Aunes of Amsterdam make' 96^ aunes of Lisle. 

100 Aunes of Dieppe make 171 of Amsterdam ; and 100 aunes of Amsterdam mako 
58i Aunes of Dieppe. 

S3 Canes for linens ^ 

3?2t^A"raef ' "''''^^ [ *»^ **»'"®* "«*^ ^^ *""" of Amstei^m. 
107 Brasses of 3^ palmes} 

At Florence and Leghorn, the following measures are used for silks and woollens, vki, 

f Palmes of which 349^ ^ ^ 

For woollens j Brasses of 2 Palmes, whereof 1 1 &|. V make 100 aunes of Amsterdam. 

' Canes of 8 Palmes, whereof 29^ J 
f Palmes of which 238f 
For Silks j Brasses of 2 Palmes, of which 119f (.make 100 aunes of Amsterdam. 
'•Canes of 8 Palmes, whereof 29^^) 
* . At Lucca, two sorts of brasses are in use. 

Of which I ; III fj^ ^J^j^^^^l make 100 aunes of Amsterdam. 

800 Palmes, or 100 canes of Naples, make a trifle less than SIO aunes of Amsterdanu 

100 Aunes of Amisterdam . make 258-^palmes, or 30^ canes of 8 paJmes, which pakne 

exactly agrees witli f of an aune, and 4 nnes of a French j^ot at Amsterdam } and th6 

cane yields there 3- aunes less 6 lines of the said foot. 

At P4ermo, IQO canes of palmes make a trifle wore than 287f aunes of Amsterdam } 
and • 
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1(!)0 Aunes of Amsterdam make 9S-g^ canes of f^alermo. 

At Venice, two sorts of brasses are used, the one to measure woollens, and the other 
for linens, and gold or silver stufls } and that for the woollens consists of 2 feet 8 lines, 
or 296 lines of the French feet, and is longer by 6-^ per cent, than thebrasse for the 
gold and silver stufis ; so that 

100 Brasses for woollens make 106J- for gold, and silver stufis, &c. and 

100 Brasses for gold and silver stura, mue 94^ brasses for woollens. 

100 Brasses for woollens C of Venice^ > 98 { «„^^« ^r a ^^^ j 

100 Brasses for gold and silver stu»l malge 1 92^ j^unes of Amsterdam. 

,/vrv A CA 4. 1 C 102 Brasses for woollens 1 i-xr • 

100 Aunes. of Amsterdam I jQg^ 3^^ g,^ ^^^. ^^ stuffe ^^ ^'«~««' 

100 Pies of SimYrna and Seyde^ are computed to be 97 aunes of Amsterdank 
100 Aunes of Amsterdam, make 103 pies of Smyrna^ &c. 
100 Pies of Constantinople, mak&97-Jf aunes of Amsterdam. 
lOO Aunes of Amsterdam, make 102^ pies of Constantinople. 
100 Pies of Aleppo, are reckoned to make 98 aunes dT Amsterdam. 
100 Aunes of Amsterdam, make 102 pies of Aleppo. 
100 Pies of Alexandria and Rosette, make 97 aunes of Amsterdam. 
100 Aunes of Amsterdam, make 103 pies of Alexandria, &c. and the correspondency 
ef all the other measures ia Europe are to be found in the following table* 
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OENEBAL COMMERCE OF THE WORLD. 



§Si 

rrr 

ii.i 

M 

'■ I s 


Sg2gg88 gggssggss 
: : : : : s- ffiS; ; i S-e : : 


i8Si§ 
52,5, a. a, 

-': Ss: 




M.k. 1 


,II*SS;5"=|I S--J5°Jli:ii» ° .P.is 


AuiiMof Kngland. 


s_rs'siE5ga3 % I||.|j33? s S|i|- 


Aone» of Holland, or 
Amtierdam. 


-'JS;? S*ll|3 1 liiiMSS 1 jiEl 


Alines ol Urabsni, ttt 
Anvem, Broiiels, *c. 


£S|?i*-i=»3| '■ Ss.S.StS.'^h $■- *=■£? 


Aunes of France, or 

Paris. 


||E|g|si|| i|i|is||.s i Ilii 


Auiie* ot Hanibur^r, 
Frankfori, Lcipsic, 
and Cologn. 


sills s|.||| 1 |.|.=||S = i 1 Ipl 


Aunes of Breslaw in 
Silesia. 


5Sllsll.s|| ^ lillHPl 1 l^ll 


Aunes of Dantsic. 


".*l-PISjlli S l.^llS^"" S ^,PI 


.\Maei of lit-rguti and 
Druniheim. 


2gE£i.-iiss? S Siiaili's ^s SSi'i 


Aunes of Sweden, or 
Sockliolm. 


9U|5£*SE|: 1 SISSSSHi; *"%* 


AuiicB ot St. Gall, Jor 
Linen.. 


«sl.|ip||l: 1 ||i|,si|s I li^l 


Aunes o( Si. Gall, for 
Clolh. 


s.sissgsas?;^ s- ,:^s,ass|ss s S8?g 


Aunes of Geneva. 


ag_£|gs6.|g.E 1 S.sj:_sgsss s asss 


Canes ni MarseilL'S and 
M.nipclier. 


■3.'§isss?^,s5S i Is'gssssss 2 ss^g 


Cfln.;»ofToulou*e, Albi. 
Caiilrc.. Ac. 


sssMSSU^ ,-- S-s-'iS-s.^.? .?#sl.= 


Canes of Genoa of nine 
Palme*. 


SS2SSS!:tSS S SSS!!!ISiia -a S.ggi 


Canes of Home. 


S'HH^^s^ll S ll^a.si'as- s iaaS 


Yard* ot England, or 

Londnri. 


ssK^gfilll S 112.1335? J |2s| 


Vara, of Spain. 


«t:sas8S.sgs s- jsj-bsss s_f:ss2 


Vara* ot Poriugal, or 

Lisbon. 


sas'sissisS 1 lissgs.is s 5|i| 


Cavidos of Portugal, or 
Lisbon, 


g33sg32,s.l| 9 Ssss^ss: 5 ;SS3 


Brasses of Venice. 


»-=8ssa^S3| J Sassssss 5 al.ss 


Brasses of iJergjmo,lk,- 
logtia,Modena. Mantua. 


si = E5??.|a2 1 |es|s|.8j « ii5| 


Ijraases ol Morence and 
I.eghorn. 


glsiisl^ll s sji4iE ji 5 |i|| 


Bra»aei of Milao. 



1- 



t 



^^ • . ... 

H^folkming are, the Measures of France and other Countries reduced into Feet^ Inches, 

' -md LineiSt pfn^hich 12 Lines make an Inchy and 12 Inches a Foot^ which may in some 

measure illustrate , the J^receding table. 

' Feet In. lines. 

Tfee ajane of Paris contains. . • 3 7 8 little more 

The cane of Provence, Avignon, and Montpelier 6 o 9 

The cane<)fTooioiA€^tfiidtfae vairaof Arragon 3 5 6 

The yard of England .^ 2 g 11 

?he aune of Hdland, Antwerp, and Toumay 2 Oil little more 

he aune of Flanders, Brabant, and Germany 3 l 5 

ThevarraofCa8tine..v. • ? 7 2 little more 

The varra <rf^ Valcmda in Spain 2 9 7 

Tke ras <)f Fiedfliont, and %ne 1»asse of Lucea .1 9 id 

The basse of V^nlce^ Bolefgna, Modena^ and Mantua .ill 3 

iBic palm of GAioat ^ » . , ; 9 1 

The bmeise of Beigatee ^... . . • • 2 o 3 

Hke brasse of Fl(MreiiGe>... .71 %••.•».. •».•». l 9 4i« 

The yard of Seville, ^••'..i.. ^ » 2 6 11 

The cane.of Naples.. .«,•«,...#.>.••.«. 6 10 2 

The aune of Troyes^ and arc-m tte budiy of Aar 2 5 1 little more 

The aune c^Lirie and Arraa 2 2 2 ditto 

llie lirasse of Milan for silk 1 7 5 

The ditto for wooUens. ...» ^2 O 11 Ucde mort 



To ike above Contents of various Measrures, I herewith, add a correspondency of the 

Length of a Foot in divers Places into Parts. 

Parts. 

The foot of England^ divided irtto ; 1000 

Hie royal foot of Paris'^ ,,.-.. 1068 

Tfce foot of Ii;eyden; 108» 

The foot of AlMterdam .4.4.., 942 

The foot of Antwerp • ^ • • • 946 

The fbot of Louvain \\ 95^ 

The foot <rf Malines 1 919 

The foot of Middlebourg 991 

ThefeOtofDort..^;..,, 1184 

ThefootoftheBrille IIOS 

l%e foot Rhiiidlaiididk, and (ihat of Berlin 1 033 

The foot of Vienna 1053 

The fobt<if Frankfirft on the Maine 948 

The foot of Cologn 954 

l%ie loot of StrasDOu*g. ^ 920 

The foot of Bavaria « • • 954 

The Rttman foot '. 907 

f%e feoi of Venice. • ^ ••^•«.«.«»« • • ^^si 

The foot of Mantua. 1569 
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Part. 

The foot of Tiura 1062 

The foot of Castile -^i ••,; . lOOJ 

Tlie foot of Toledo- ^ 899 

The foot of Lisbon M7 

The foot of Copenhagen 965 

The foot of Dantzic 944 

The foot of Riga ^ . . . . ...... ... • • .^ IWl 

The same receptive dry measure as is used for corn serves also in England^ fbr salt, 
lime, coals, &c. they being all meted by the Winchester measure* though the first is 
now generally sold from the pits by weight, reckoning 7lb< avoirdiipors to the gallon, 
or 56lb. to the bushel ; in freight-computation 42 bushels is accounted a ton, 5 bushels 
IS a sack, and 4 cwt. a quarter. When sold by measure this commodity and coals musk 
be heaped, or else five stricken pecks are allowed to the bushel, and 'of the latter S6 
bushels make a chaldron. In other parts of Europe, salt, which is a moiii staple and 
current merchandize than almost any other^ is bought and sold by difierent measures^ 
according to the several places of its dispatch. For at Amsterdam, where vast qum* 
tities are imported, it is sold by the cent, of 404 measures, or scheppels, which cent». 
is reckoned to be seven lasts or 14 tons, and the last to weigh 40001b. so that the saM 
seven lasts or 14 tons make 28,000lb. cdled the cent, of salt, which also contains SOB 
sacks, though some of this commodity is much heavier than others. Salt iH oarried to 
-Amsterdam and all the cities of Holland, Eianders, Brabant, Zealand j other phtOes* «if 
the North, and up the Baltic, from Marans, Brouagc, Snde, the isles of Rh6 mA 
pieron; Meche, Rochelle, and other places of Saintonge, and the country of Auni^i; 
from PbKguen, Croisil, Gucrand, the Bay of Bouaneuf, and other parts of Breti^e^ 
from St. Ubes in Portugal, and from Cadiz, Alamat, and Ivica in Spain. 

In the cities and other parts of France, salt is sold by the muid, whose size varies, 
siccording to the different places o£ its manu&cture and dispatch : at Paris thiflf metsufr 
is reckoned to contain 12 setiers, or 48 minots, which 'miitot is also divided intole ss 
fractions. 

The cent, of salt, from Marans, Brouage, Sude, the Isles of Rh6, &c. contains 28 
stricken muids, and each 24 boisseaux ; which yields at Amsterdam 11^ lasts or. 23 toik% 
a little more or less, according to the TOod. or bad metage made at tiie ponds,, of. its 
waste in the voyage. The salts of the Isle of Rh6 and. Brouage are' deemed heavier 
than those from Oleron, Marans, Momac, &c. And the. cent, of these wei^tj salts 
yields at Hamburgh 1 if to 1 li lasts, which are 45 to 46^00Dlb. 

In Denmark, or Copenhagen, the said cent. only, renders. 9f lasts, the last being reeb^ 
oned here equaJ ta 18 tons, and the 50 lasts to correspond with. 52 of Coningsberg j . 
at which place the cent, produces alx)ut 10 lasts, or 40,000lb« 

At Riga the said cent, yields the same measure as at Coningsberg, and. about 6f 
lasts ef Riga make the great cent, of Amsterdam. . 

The said French cent, produces at Dantzic il.-fto 19 lasts that measure, o£ whicli 
lasts 7f to 7^ make likewise the great jcent of Amsterdam. 

At Stctin in Pomerania, the French cent, yields 10 lasts, making 40,()00lh« meawre- 
and weiglit of the said place. ' . 

In Portugal salt is bought by the muid, of which .four make a la^t, and seven tbfi ceVti 
of Amsterdam, containing, as above, 404.scheppels. . 

At Alamat and Ivica it is sold by the momn, which weighs frQm^27*J' ta«28 tWt)f 
English, and at both pkces the quantities made are prodigious, . being-all ibr. the IJ9|^ 
accounts 

Of liquid measures in Gxeat Britaitn thg oxidinary smallest one is called a pjntf. 
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ila fractions, of ^hich two make a quart, two quarts make a pottle, two pottles make a 
gallon $ eight gallons make a firkin of ale, and nine a firkin of beer ; two firkins a kil- 
derkin, and two kilderkins a barrel } one barrel and half a hogshead, two hogsheads a 
pipe or butt, and two pipes a ton. 

xlie English wme measures are smaller than those of ale and beer, and arc propor^ 
tioned bs 4 to 5 ; so that four gallons beer measure are almost five gallons of wine mea- 
sure $ of which latter a gallon is 231 cubical inches, and eight pounds one ounce, and 

11 drams avoirdupois of rain water. Of these gallons a rundlet of wine holds eighteen, 
half a hogshead dl<^ gallons, a tierce 43 gallons, a hogshead 63 gallons, a puncheon 84 
gallons, a pipe or butt 126, and a ton 252 gallons, or 2016 pints; by which measure 
is sold wine, orand^, vinegar, cyder, &c. 

Foreign vessels for containing wine, vinegar, &c. have various denominations, accord- 
ing to their different sizes, and places of their fiibricatiou. 

The woeders of Germany, for holding Rhenish and Moselle wines, are different in 
their gauges; • some containing 14 aunes Amsterdam ^measure, and others more, or 
less. 

The aune is reckoned at Amsterdam for eight steckans, or 20 verges or veerteels ; 
or for -^ trf* a ton of two pipes ; or four barrds of France or Bourdeaux, which -J- is 
called at this latter tier9on, because three of them make a pipe, or two barrels, and 
six the said ton. 

The steckan is 1 6 mingles, or S3 pints ; and the verge or veertel is in respect of said 
Rhenish and Moselle, and some otner sorts of wine, of six mingles ; but in measur- 
ing brandy, it consists of six f mingles. The aune is divided into four anckers, 
and the ancker into two steckans or 38 mingles. 

The ancker is taken sometimes fi^r ^ of a ton, of four barrels; on which footing 
the Bourdeaux barrel ought to contain at Amsterdam, when the cask is made accord- 
ing to the just gauge, 12-^ steckans, or 200 mingles, wine and lees; or 12 steckans or 
192 mingles racked wine ; so that the Bourdeaux ton of wine contains 50 steckans or 
800 mingles, wine and lees ; and 48 steckans, or 768 mingles, of pure wine. 

The barrels or poin9ons of Nantes, and other places on the river Loire, contain only 

12 steckans, Amsterdam measure. The wine ton of Rochelle, Cognac, Charente, and 
the Isle of Rh^, differs very little from the ton of Bourdeaux, and consequently from 
the barrels and pipes. 

A ton of wine of Chalosse, Bayonne, and the neighbouring places, is reckoned 60 
steckans, and tlie barrel 15, Amsterdam measure. • 

The muid of Paris contains 150 quarts, or 300 pints, wine and lee, or 280 pints clear 
wine ; of which muids three make a ton, . and the fractions are. 

The muid "j r 36 setiers 

The setier 4 quarts 

11 ?r |c.n.»».g| ip-^,,, 

2 demi-setier^ 
2 poissons 

Hie muid is also composed of pipes, poin9ons, quarteaux, queues, and demi-qucues. 
These poin9ons of Paris and Orleans contain about 15 steckans, Amsterdam measure, 
and ought to weiofa, with the casks, 666lb. a little more or less. 

In iTOven ce tney reckon by milleroles. The millerole of Toulon weighs about 1 30lb. 
mark, and ought to contain 66 Paris pints, wliich is nearly equal to 100 pints of Am- 
sterdam. 
In Lower Languedoc, as at Montpelier, &c. the muid contains 1 8 setiers, and the 

8x2 



The chopin 
The demi-setier 
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setier Sfi pots or peckez, so that the muid makes 57& pots, and yields at Amsterdam S5 
steckans, or 560 mingles ; so that the pot or peche of Montpelier is less thaa tiie 
mingle : but the casks of Montpelier are. never of an equal gauge, some muids contaia- 
ing more than others. 

The butts or pipes from Cadiz, Malaga,. Alicant, Benicailoy Saloe, and . Mataro^ in 
Spain, and from tlie Canaries subject to that crown, from Lisbon, Oporto, and Va^el 
in Portugal, are very different in their gauges, though in affi^htments are all reckoned 
two to the ton. 

Vinegar is measured as the wine ; but as the measures for brandies are diffiaresitt I 
shall now' give an account of them. 

These spirits from France, Spain, Portugal, &c. are generally shipped in large casks^ 
called pipes, butts, and pieces, according to the places from whence they are exported, 
and differing in their contents, not only from one another, but even among thc^ emr 
barked at the same place. * 

In France brandy is shipped in casks, called pieces at. Bourdeaux, ami: pipe^At 
Rochelle, Cognac, the Isle of Rhe, Nantes, and other neighbouring places ; wliich 
contain, as before observed, some more and aomcilesi^ eVen from 60^ to 90 Ainstatdam 
verges, or veertels, according to the capacky of the vessels, and the places they CQOM 
from, which being reduced into barrels, will stand as fidlows, • ria^ . 

■ • I 
At Rochelle, Cognac, the Isl« of Rh6, and the apuntyof Aimis . ST veiertebv . 

At Nants, and several places of Bretagne andAbjou • ; ^ . L . ^. S7 veectek | , 

At Bourdeaux, and difierent parts of Guienne •••.:. ^ ••••. . 32 verges I 

At Amsterdam, and other cities of HoUand . . . • • w. • ; « • ^ ^ . . • 90 veertela 

At Hamburgh and Lubeck ...••»..«..•• • » v««% •.• « . « SO verges . 

At Embden ..••«.. ../r. d? vergea . 

In Provence aiid Languedoc brandyyis sold by the quintal y. the casks incloded^ «ud 
at Bruges in Flanders the verges are called sesters, or 16 stops each^ and the. spirits 
sold at so much per stop. 

The mingle of brandy at Amsterdam weighs 2lb. 4 oz,:mark weight, and the. verge or 
vecrtel ]4lb. a little more or less ; at which rate the SO verges must weigh 42Qlb. 

The pieces of brandy sold at Bourdeaux commonly contain from 50 tp 80 verges^ aQ4 
32 verges is reckoned, as has been mentioned, to a barrel ; the v^ge contains S^ pots, 
or a little less, and the barril near ilOpots, Bourdeaux measure.. 

Olive oil is also shipped in casks of various sizes, according to the custom of the 
places where it is embarked, and for the conveniency of stowage. GalUpoly, L^ghonif 
France, Majorca, and several other parts of Spain, Portugal, &c. supply the northern 
parts of Europe with this commodity, as well for eating, as cleansing w ^woollens, and 
making of soap. In England it is sold by the ton of 236 gallons^ and at Amsterdam 
by the ton of 717 mingles, or 1434 pints; the casks it is imported in contain from 20 
to 70 steckans, at 16 mingles per steckan, the mingle weighing Slb% und 2, S, or 4 
ounces, according to the place of the oil's growth. 

It is reckoned that the barrel of oil at Genoa weighs near 187:^lb. Nett weightf whfch , 
is equal to I25lb. at Amsterdam, and 14 of these barrels or thereabouts make the Wid 
717 mingles, which ought to weigh l75Qlb. at the last mentioned pUoe. 

At Leghorn the barrel of oil weighs 85lb. which a little exceeds S9lb. at Amsttrdllin, . 

flasks than casks. 
66 Paris pints, 'which make about 100 .pinto oC' 
Amsterdam. 



and is more frequently shipped in jars and 
In Provence it is sold by millerolcs of 6 



OFCXHNS,&t. 

From Spainand Portugal it is brought in pipes or Imtts of different gauges ; at tlic 
first it is sold by roves^ of which about 40 go to the butt, and at tlie latter by almou- 
das, whereof 26 make a pipe; the almouda contains Id canadors, and the canador 
makes near a mingle at Amsterdam. 

Train oil is sold in England by tlie ton ; and at Amsterdam by the barrel of 1 2 steck- 
ans. 

Honey is sold with us by the pound, though in Amsterdam, where great quantities 
are imported from Bourdeaux, Bayonne, Bretagne, Provence, Hamburgh, Bremen,, 
and several other places, it is sold by the ton, or barrel. 

Beer at Amsterdam is commonly put in tons or barrels, half^ quarter, and . half-quar- 
ter of barrels, and sometimes in pipes, butts, and other such large casks tor their East 
and West India provisions. The ton or barrel ought to contain 1 aune, or 8 steckans, 
making 128 mingles, and the other vessels in proportion. 
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Of Coinsy both real and imaginary. 

In England, the copper ones are a. farthing and. halfpenny, the latter being two of the 
former. 

In fine silver of the standard of lloz^. 2dwt. called sterlings the smallest piece is one 
penny, others of two pence, three pence, four pence, called also a groat, and six pence, 
a shilling, or 1 2 pence, a half-crowsT, or two shillings- and six pence, and a crown, or 
five shillings. . • 

In fine gold of 22 carats, called also sterling, a gninea, now worth. 21 shillings, half 
a guinea, some few two and iSve guinea pieces^ and fewer -^ ones. 

Accounts are kept in pounds, shillings, and pence, the first and last imaginary, and 
exchanges are calculated in one of these two. 

In France, the gold species are Louis, with its diminutions of ^ and f, and its aug- 
mentations of double and quadruple. 

Of silver the crown or ecu, with its fractions, which at present passes for 3 livres, 
though it has been up to more than 7 livres; 

Of silver and brass mixed, the sol. And 

Of copper the Hard, which is -^ of a sol^ or 3 denieis. A double l& dcniers. And a 
ilenier or Vt of a soh 

Accounts are kept throughout the kingdom in livres, sok, and deniers, of which 12 
dcniers make a sol, and 20 sols a livre ;. their exchange is by the crown. of 3 livreaor. 
HO sols. 

In Holland the Gold Cmm «re, . 



Ducatous 
Ducats 
SouvraiDS 
Kose-Nobles 



worth 



Ducatons 
Drie-Guilders 

Rixdollar or Fatacon. 

Croons 

Dollars 

Goud Guilders, or Golden Guilders 

Cuilders j 



15 Guilders, and 15 Stivers; 
5 A 

15^ 

11, though of these very few are seen.. 
Sitcer Coins* 

3 Guilders and 3 Stivers 

3 

« 10 

^ worth \iQf this Coin very few to be met with. 

1 10 

1 8 
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Here are also ^ and 7 rix-doUars; schellings, of which some are worth 69 and oCIiers 
only 5 stivers i here are also stivers, of which 20 make a guilder, divided into 2 denieit 
de gros, or 8 duy tes, or 1 6 penins, though these two hst denominations are imaginary* 

Here arc besides several other coins, particularly some small ones, of 2, 3, 4, 8, and 
12 stivers. 

Accounts are kept at Amsterdam and Rotterdam, the two cliief trading places, in 
guilders, stivers, and penins ^ so that although goods are sold for other species, such as 
£vres de gros, Sec. yet all are reduced to the above denominations for the entiies into 
their books. The exchanges are made Mdth us in so many schellings to a pound sterl- 
ing, though t6 most other places in deniers de gros. 

Foreign coins are very many, both of gold and silver, but are not current here at any 
iixed .price, but, as other commodities, rise and fall according to their plenty or scarce- 
ness. 

In Rttssia, 3 coppecks is an altin, 10 coppecks 1 grieve, 25 coppecks is a polpoltin, 
^O coppecks is a poltin, 64? coppecks is a dollar, and 100 coppecks or 19 grieves is a 
rouble } an English crown passes there by weight, for 120 to ISO coppecks. 

Accounts are kept in the trading places of this empire, in roubles, grieves, and mos« 
cosqucs, 2 of which make a coppeck ; or in roubles and coppecks. Their exchange is 
oxAy on Holland, and necociated in eitiier nmbles or coppecks. 

Hi Norway, a rix-dollar is six Danish marks, a mark sixteen shillings, and at 
-Cooperwyk, Laarwyk, Mardou, Vkkeren, Jedder, St^mger, Romsdal, and Drontheim, 
tlie rix-dollar is worth 4 oorts, and the oort 24 Danish schellings. 

. in Dennuurk, the rix-dollar is wwth 4 oorts, or six Danish marks, the oort 24 schell- 
ings, or If mark, the mark 1 6 schellings, and the schelling three penins ; 2 Danish marks 
make 1 mark lubs, and at Bergen, accounts are kept in. Danish rix-doUars, marks, 
and schellings. But little is done in exchanges from this kingdom, and the few that are 
ttansacted from Copenhagen, are in Danish rix-dollars of six marks for current rix-doUars 
of Amsterdam- 
la Stockh<^m and tlie rest of Sweden, the dollar is worth 4 marks, and the mark 8 
oorts, or runsticks, which is an imaginary specie ; 2 marks make a mark lubs, and here 
are copper rix-dollars of 6 dollars or 24 marks; here is also silver money called silvergelt, 
or silvermunt, and one mark silver money is reckoned worth 2f copper. The sUver 
dollar is divided into 3 marks, and the mark into 3 oorts ; though they have no such 
coin as a runstic, or rontstuken, yet they reckon two of their copper farthings to a 
runstic, 5 runstics to a whitten, lOf whittens to a copper dollar. 

Accounts are kept in this kingdom in dollars, marks, and oorts, and the exchange is made 
lietwecn a copper rix-dollar of 24 marks of Stockholm, and a current rix*dollar of 50 
stivers of Amsterdam. 

At Cracow in Poland, their common coins are, gros, of which 1 8 make 1 oort, and 
SO, one guilder ; a specie dollar is 40 gros, and worth about two shillings sterling. A 
rix-dollar is 5 oorts, or 90 ^ros ; a gold ducat is 6 guilders. A cross, and a specie 
dollar, pass at uncertain vsuue from 3 to 4 guilders, as there is a premium upon them 
that sometimes amounts to 10 and 15 per cent. Accounts are kept here in guHdeJTs, 
gros, and deniers, of which latter 1 8 make a gros, and 30 gros a guilder, or in rix-doUam . 
and gros, reckoning 90 of tlie latter to the former. 

At Riga the rix-dollar is 90 gros, and divide^ also in 1 5 Riga marks, and into S Polif^ ; 
guilders ; the Polish guilder must therefore consequently makft 5 Riga marks, and js 
also divided into SO Polish gros ; a gros is 3 whittens, or 6 black ditto. A voirding is 
1^' ffros, or 4lf whittens, or 9 black ditto. 

Accounts arc here kept in rix-dollars uid gros, and it is in the former of these speciea 
that exchanges are made with rix«dollars current of Amsterdam. 

1 
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^ At Revel and Nerva, the rix-dollars consist of 64 whittens or 90 gros : accounts are 
kept in these two places in rix-doUars and whittens, where they have likewise copper 
plate dollars, which they use in exchange. 

At Coningsberg, Elbing, and Dantzic, the rix-doUar is divided into go Polish gros, or 
into S Polish guilders, and the m>s into 1 8 penins or deniers. 

At these places accounts are Icept in rix-dollars and gros, or in Polish gailders, called 
also tiu^f hen, gros and deniers or penins. They exchange on. Amsterdam in Polish 
gros, for a livre de gros of 6 guilders current money of Amsterdam, and on Hamburgh 
for the rix-doUar. 

At Stetin, 36 stivers, or schellings lubs^ make a ru-dollar, and accounts are- kept herd 
in those species, and remisses made in them. 

At Lubec, the rix-doUar is worth 3. mark, lubs, or 48 schelling lubs ;- the mark being 
divided into 16 schellings, and the- schelling into 12 penins or deniers. Accounts are 
kept here in marks, schellings, and deniers, or penins lubs, in which their exchanges are 
made^ 

At Breslaw the rix-doUar is worth SO silver gros, and* the gros- 12 fenins. It is also di^ 
into 90 creutzers, and the creutzers into 4 penins, and the said rix-dollars are 
called Imperial money, augmented by 17 oreutzers^. 

Accounts are kept at this place in rix-dollars, and' silver gros and penins, in the first 
of which species exchanges are* made on Amsterdam for a certain number of stivers, 
bank money, and on Hamburgh for rix;.^oliars of Breslaw^ against rix-doUars of Ham* 
burgh»bank. 

At Hamburgh, the mark, or mark lubsj is divided" intO' 16 stivers lubs, and the setiers 
into 12 deniers lubs. The rix-doUar is 48 stivers lubs, or 3 mark, lubs ; besides whichi 
many foreign species are current at this place, superfluous to be mentioned here^ as they 
will DC taken notice of wherethey are coinedi 

Here accounts are kept in-, marks, schellings, and daniers lubs, bank money, by- those 
who have cash, in the bank ; but by those who have not, their books are generally, kept 
in rix-dollars, schellings, and deniers, currentmoney» Thisis a great place of exchanges^, 
in which it negociates with most parts of Europe. I shall, therefore be a little particular 
in their currency^ 

HamSUrgk gives to 

London, from S2 to as schellings Flemish per pound sterlituj^. . 

Holland, slech dollar for SO to 35 stivers, and often rix-doUars for rix*dolIars>with a^ 
premium« 

Berlin, rixrdollars- for rix-dollars,s with a benefit of so much ger cent* 

Leipsic and Dantzic, ditto. 

flanders, mark lubs for Flanders stivers. 

Sweden, the. rix-fdoUar for copper marks, and. sometimes at a premium. of so-much-. 
per cent. 

Muscons the rix-dollar for an uncertain number of coppecks. 

Franckfort, tiie slech dollar, against some creutzers or exchange, op rix-dollar foz 
r&c*dollar at so much per cent. 

Nuremburgh, the meixhant's^ dollar for currmt creutzers, , and rix-dollar. for« rix- 
dollar, with a premium^ 

France, a number of schellings lubs for the French crown .of three livers. 

Spain, ditto for the ducat of- 37^ maravedies. . 

Portugal, atuumber of deniers foe the crusade. o£400 reas. . 
^ Geneva, the spme as with Paris andLyons } and it is ». custom to draw bills uppa Lvl» 
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lyec pflyaUe in Hamburgh ; the. term lubs being derived from tlie ibrmer of these 
places, once the capital of th« Hanse towns as it ia Jbere that the schdlii^ lubs ara 
coined. 

Venice, a number of groots for a dficat of S4 soldi banco« 

At Bremen, the current coins are a rix-doUar, divided into 1-^ double^ or S singltf 
Bremen marks, or 24 double schelUngs, or 6 head pieces, or 72 gros, or 360 swaar. , A 
double mark is 48 gros, 4 headpieces or 240 swaar. A double scheltixqp is S g^s or 15 
swaar. A gros is 5 swaar, and a swaar is a penin. 

At this place accounts are kept in rix-dollars and gros, and it exchanges on Amster* 
dam rix-doUars of 72 gros for ri\-dollars of 50 stivers banco. 

At Lcipsic, and Naumbourgh, a rix-doUar is 24 gros, and the gros 12 ienins. Said 
dollar is likewise 1^ rix-gould or rix-guilder, and this piece is worth 16 gros. A ducat 
is 4 guilders, or 2-^ rix-ddlars ; besides which they have 8, 4, 2, H abd 1-^ gros ipieces, 
and some still smaller, of 9, 8, 6, 4, and S fenings. 

These two places keep their accounts in rix-dollars, and crowns, gros, and fenins^ and 
tlieir exchange money is wortii 10 to 20 per cent, more than the current. If bills are 
made payable here in current fRoney, they are discharged 4- of their amounts in pieMs 
of 4 gros, and the other f in gros pieces ; but if they are drawn to be paid in excfMiC^ 
money they must be satisfied in rix-ddilan^ often termed icrowtis in exdiange. 

At Brunswick and Osnaburg the rix*ddUar is -divided into S6 mariengros, Aad tKo 
mariengros into 8 penins, in which specie their exchanges are idso n^ociated. 

At Berlin, the rix-doUar is worth 3 guilders or 90 gros, about 4s. 6d. aterlttig, a 
guilder 20 brummers, or 30 gros, 1 8 gros an oort, and 5 oorti the rix^dollar. A Inram- 
mer or abrase is 1 4^ gros, 1 gros is two polchen or IB penins, and 1 sdietting is ^ 
penins or deniers. 

In this city and the kingdom accounts are kept in guilders, gros, and penins, and Uie 
exchanges made in rix-dollars, for Amsterdam, Hamburgh, Augsburgh, Nurembergh, 
Breslaw, Switzerland, and London, when any tiling is done direct here, though tfiis is 
veiy seldom, as transactions of this nature commonly pass through Amsterdam and 
Hamburgh. 

At Zurich, the rix-doUar or ducat is worth 28 batz and 2 schellings of this money, 
which arc worth more than the Switz batz, and less than those called good batz ; the 
guilder of Zurich called the good guilder, is 16 batz, or 40 schellings of this place. The 
batz is worth 24 Zurich schellings } the scheUing 6 ansters, or 1-f creutzer, of wtich 
latter 4 make the batz. 

At this place accounts are kept in rix-dollars, creutzers, and hellers ; their exchange 
is commonly made in Zmich money ; reckoning their rix-dollars worth about 4^ ^. 
sterling, at 108 of their creutzers. 

At Zurzach, most of the Switz coins are current ; and 

At Schafliouse, the rix-doHar is worth 27 good batz, the guilder of Zurich is wiiih 
here 15 ditto. The good batz make 10 baps, or 4 creutzers. 

At Berne, the rix-dolhir is worth SO common Switz batz. The good guilder t>f Zurich 
is worth 16 batz, and 2 schellings Switz j and the batz is worth 4 creutzers, or 2{. 
schellings. 

At St. Gal, the rix-dollar is Worth 25|. batz, or 102 creutzers. The guilder is 15 
batz, or 60 creutzers. The schelling is 6 creutzers or 1^ batz. The good batz m^S' 
creutzers. The common batz 4 creutzers. Tlie creutzer 4 helleers or penins. 

In this canton, accounts are kept in guilders, ci'eutzers, and penins, St. Gal money, 
or under the same denominations, in tli^ coins of tiie empire. It ^ves in exchange to 
Vienna, Nurembergh, Angusburgh,andBolsaiio,a number of its guiMers,fOTOtherfi; i^said 
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place } the same to Venice for ducats banco ; ditto to Geneva for crowns of tfiat 
and the like to Lyons for the French crown. 

At Basil, the rix-dollar consists of 27 good batz, the good guilder 15 good batz, or 
60 creutzers. The good batz is 10 raps, or 4 creutzers. The guilder of the empire is 
here worth 25 schellings or plapperts, or SO gros ; the gros 7*^ raps ; and the plapperts 
6 raps. 

Accounts are variously kept in this canton, some in rix-dollars, schellings, and denicrs^ 
some in livres, schellings, and deniers,some in rix-dollars, cruetzers, and penins, and some 
in guilders, creutzers, and penins ; they exchange as Zurich docs, and their rix- 
dollar is worth about 4s. 6d. sterling. 

At Strasburgh, the rix-dollar is valued at l-J- guilder, or 15 schellings, 90 creutzers^ 3 
Kvres or 60 sols. A guilder is 10 schillings, or 60 creutzers, or 2 livrcs, or 4 sols. A 
livre is 20 sols, 5 schellings, or 30 creutzers. A schelling is 6 creutzers, or 4 sols. Ex* 
change from hence is transacted with most places in the silver of Alsace, which is the 
same with the silver of France: the rix-dollar being here reckoned at 3 livres toumois, the 
agio being commonly from 1 to 2 per cent. 

At Geneva the gold coins are pistoles, worth 40 florins 3 sols, or 1 1 livres 10 sols 
Toumois. Ducats worth 22 florins, or 6 livres, 6 sols, or something better, though few 
of these coins are now met with. The silver monies are crowns, worth lO florins 6 sols, 
or S livres. Pieces worth l florin 9 or 10 sols Toumois. Pieces of lO sols 6 deniers, 
or 5 sols Toumois. The copper are, pieces of 6 sols, 3 sols, 1 sol, and 6 deniers, 9.de- 
Biers, and 6 deniers of Geneva; besides which there are silver pieces of 2 florins, and 1 flo- 
rin, though of these there remain but few. The Geneva florin is worth 5 per cent, less 
than 6 sols Tournois. The exchanges are in crowns of 3 livres Toumois, called also by 
some rix-dollars, and almost all the foreign coins of Europe are current there. 

At Cologn the rix-dollar, computed at 4s. 6d. Sterling, 'is divided into 78 albusses ; 
the albus into 12 deniers, or 2 creutzers, and the creutzer into 4 hellers. The dollar is 
worth here 52 albusses. The guilder 24 albusses. The blassart 4 albusses ; and ac- 
counts are kept in rlx-doUars, albusses, and penins, and their exchanges with Amsterdam 
are rix-dollars of 78 albusses, for rix-dollars current money there at a fluctuating pre- 
mium. 

At Frankfort sur Maine and Hanaw, the rix-dollar is 90 creutzers, and the creutzer 4. 
hellers ; but as the current and exchange money is so very different and not readily to • 
be calculated, I herewith add a computation made by Monsieur John Peter Kicard, in 
hopes it may, at least to some, be both agreeable and useful. • • 

100 Guilders of 65 creutzers exchange money, make 
308 Guilders, 20 creutzers of 60 creutzers exchange money. 
87 Rix-dollars 62 creutzers, of 74 creutzers ditto. ' ^ ■ 

81 Rix-dollars, 6 creutzers, Sffd. of 90 creutzers current money. 
13^. Guilders, 6 creutzers, or 314^. of 60 creutzers current money. 

100 Guilders of 60 creutzers exchange money, make « 

92 Guilders, 20 creutzers of 65 creutzers exchange money. 
81 Rix-dollars, 6 creutzers of 74 creutzers ditto. 

81 Rix-dollars, 27 creutzers 44d. of 90 creutzers current money, 
lai Guilders, 57 creutzers 44d. of 60 creutzers ditto. 

100 Guilders of 60 creutzers current money, make 
75 Guilders, 45 creutzers of 65 creutzers exchange money. 

82 Guilders of 60 creutzers, ditto. 

66 Rix-dollars, 36 creutzers, of 74 creutzers, ditto. 
66 Rix-dollars, 60 creutzers, of 90 creutzers current money* 
\ou lu 2 y 
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]00 Rix-dollars of 74 creutzers exchange money, make 
113 Guilders, 55 creutzers, of 65 creutzers exchange money. 
123 Guilders, 20 creutzers of 60 creutzers ditto. 
100 Rix-dollars, 24 creutzers I44d. of 90 creutzers current money. 
150 Guilders, 24 creutzers l-rfd. of 60 creutzers ditto. 

100 Rix-dollars of 90 creutzers current money, make 
J 1 3' G uilders, 35 creutzers, of 65 creutzers exchange money. 
123 Guilders of 60 creutzers, ditto. 
99 Rix-doUars, 54 creutzers, of 74 creutzers, ditto. 
150 Guilders of 60 creutzers current money. 

N. B. 1 Guilder of 60 creutzers is reckoned worth about 3s. sterling. 

At this place accounts are kept in rix-dollars and cruetzers, and the difference of Che 
exchange money from the current, is shewn in the preceding calculation. 
. At Vienna many foreign coins have a currency, but their own is the Imperial ducat of 
4 guilders, the rix-dollar in specie of 2 guilders. The imaginary rix-dollar of Ij* guilder, 
or 90 creutzers, the imaginary guilder of 60 creutzers. The schelling of 7 creutseis 
and 2 deniers. A gros is 3 creutzers, 2 deniers. A patre, is 4 creutzers. A peain 
and denier is the same ^ and 3 deniers are a dreyer. Accounts are kept here in guiiden^ 
creutzers, and penins, reckoning 8 penins to a creutzer. This place exchanges yriA 
London a rix-dollar for an uncertain number of pence, commonly between 4 and 5 ASi* 
liim^s. With Holland the ssune for an uncertain number of stivers. Widi Nuremberg^ 
and Augsberg, rix-dollars for rix-dollars with an uncertain premium. With Venice AH 
unoertain number of rix-dollars for 100 ducats banco. And with St. Gal 100 guilders ct 
60 creutzers for an uncertain number of those guilders. 

At Embden the money most in use are rix-doUars, valued at 2 guilders, 14 stivers^ 
{^id ^eir exchange is almost cojifined to Amsterdam, between rix-d^lars and rix-doBars^ 
and sometimes guilders against guilders, both with a premium of so much per cent. 

Bolzano is a place considerwle in exchanges with several parts of France, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Germany. The species mqst current here, are the German rix«doIlars 
and dollars^ the former worth 90 and 98 creutzers ; the judder of 60 creutzers is like* 
wise in use here. It exchanges with Lyons an uncertam number of creutzers fbr a 
French crown. With Rome tae same tor a crawn. Widi Florence ditto for that crown 
of 7f livres. With Bergam the rix-dollar of 93 creutzers for an uncertain number of 
siddjt With Venice the same, for a number of soldi banco. With Ancona, the gi^cr 
of 60 creutzers for an uncertain number of bi^ocfaes. With Bologne ditto, fo^ a numfemr 
of soldi. With St. Gal lOO guilders, for an uncertain number of dittos that money. 
With Frankfort an uncertain number Qf rix-dollars of 90 creutzers, for 100 rix-d<^Sirs ef 
that place ; and with Augsberg and Nuremberg the same. 

At Nuremberg and Augsberg, the suflder is 15 bats, 20 Imperial gros, w 60 creut- 
zers; the creutzer four hellers, and t£e xix-doUar is Ij;- guilder, or 90 crentxetti tiev 
4s. 6d. sterling, 22^ batz, of SO Imperial gros ; a tliick dollaf is If guilder, or 25 batz, 
or 100 creutzers ; a gros is ^ creutzjsrs or 12 deniers, and a batz is 4 CFeutzef% or li 
deniers. 

Accounts are kept here in guilders, creutzers^ and hellers, and the exchanges w Am- 
sterdam and Leipsic are in rix-dolh^s for ri3&4ollars, with a premium. On Veniee iM 
guilders for ducats de banco ; and on Vienna^ Frague, and Breslau, in their guilders, fbr 
other Imperial money. 

At Leige, a livre is 20 schellings, and the schelling le.fenins. The crown- of ris^ 
dollar of this place, is worth 4 livres, which are reckoned on a par with rix-d^isrs rf M 
stivers current money of Amsterdam. ^ 
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Here accounts are kefxt in livres, sok» and deniers ; and exchanges made in livres for 
guilders of current money in Amsterdam. 

At Antwerp, Brussels, Malines, Ghent, and Bruges, the livre de gros is 20 schellings 
de gros, and the schelling 12 deniers de gros ; calfed here, at Amsterdam, and in all 
Brabant and Flanders, pounds, schellings, and groots Flemish ; and at Antwerp, as well 
as in Brabant and Flanders, are two sorts of money, or rather one sort with two di£> 
ferent values, for the same species are variously reckoned in their currency, or by eiu 
change. For exchange, the patagon or rix-doilar is here reckoned for 8 schellings, or 
48 stivers in exchange money, though for 56 stivers current monev ; and the schelling 
de gros, which is 6 stivers m exchange, passes for 7 stivers in the currency ; so that 
there go 1 19^^ guilders or livres de ^os currency to 100 ditto exchange ; lOO livres de 
gros, bank money at Amsterdam, is commonly worth 2 to 4 per cent, more than 100 
Bvres de gros exchange money at Antwerp. 

In Spain, the gold coins are the same all over the kingdom, viz. the four, two, and 
single pistole pieces, as also the f pistole. The silver coins are the West India dollars, 
wim its fractions of f, -J-, or two nals, one rial, and f rial of plate, now worth IOa rials 
pf plate, whereas some years ago, its value was no more than 8 of the said rials ; and 
ihe pistole then worth but 32 dais tliat.is Jiow current at 40 rials ; these dollars all come 
milled from Mexico ; hut from . Peru .they still come unmilled as formerly, being the 
same in value as the others, with this only .difference, that of these no less than debars 
and half^ollars.ace current, the lesser.&actions having been cried down above 20 years 
ago. When the late Emperor was in possesion of Spain, he coined a pretty large quan- 
tity of pestareens, or .^ dollars, which being .of a. base alloy. King jPhilip V. lowered 
their value 20 per cent., on his coming to the crown, so that instead of four, five of tliem 
went to the dollar, and the said. King coined many dollars with their fractions during 
his reign. The <x^per money is very various, and almost farovincial ; that at Cadiz ^nd 
in Castile, are double and single quartos and ochavos, of which two .ochavos make a 
quarto, and two single quartos make a double one; 17 quartos make 2 rials vellon, 
which is now an imaginary coin, 'though formerly it was the principal one of the king- 
dom. A maravedie is also another ima^'narv specie, of which 17 are reckoned to a rial 
vellon. The ducat is also a fictitious coin of 1 1 rials of plate in purchases, sales, and all 
other mercantile transactions, except in exchanges, when it is valued at 1 1 rials of plate 
and 1 maravedie, or 375 maravedies. In the kingdom of Valencia, the copper coin 
IS peculiar to it, being called dineros, of which SO make a rial of plate, and 24 a rial cur- 
rent, being an imaginary coin, of which 10 were reckoned of equal value with 8 rials of 
plate, and 2 to be the same as S rials .of vellon ^ here are also some few pieces of 3 and 
6 dineros, much about the size of our halfpence and farthings ; and as the currency of 
this coin is very considerable, though connned to. the kingdom of Valencia only, they 
are made up into papers of 2 and 3 dollars each* and so received and paid unopened, 
very often to the value of several thousand .dqllfllrs ; but in case of any suspicion they 
are weighed. At Barcelona, their copper money is a^ain different, and 14 rials ardites 
are there reckoned to the dollar ; so that I cannot he^ taking notice of the errors all 
authors that I have seen run into, making the coins and the entries in accounts the 
same all over Spain ; and where any one has varied under a pretended correction of his 
predecessors, he has done it, in so erroneous a manner, as to leave the account worse 
than he found it At Cadiz, accounts. are kept in rials of plate, and its fractions ; in 
Castile in maravedies, in Valencia in livres or dollars, sueldos or dineros, of yduch latter 
12 make a sueldo, an imaginary specie, and 20 sueldos, a livre or dollar. In Catalonia 
in the species above-mentioned ot ardites } and so in seveipal other parts of the kingdom, 

2y2 
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^liich I thought prefer to mention, as necessary to rectify the mistakes made in this 
matter. 

This kingdom exchanges with London, a dollar or piece of eight for an uncertain 
number of pence. With Brabant^ Flanders, Holland, Zealand, and Hamburgh, its ducat 
of 357 maravedies, for a number of groots ; with France for so many maravedies against 
the French crown, or the pistole for so many livres, &c. ; with Portugal, the ducats for 
crusades, or a pistole for the number of Teas; with Novi, an uncertain* number of ma- 
ravedies for the crown mark ; with Venice the same, for a ducat banco ; with Floren<^e 
;? ditto for the ducat of 7f livres ; with Leghorn the same for the dollar ; with Milan the 

same for the ducat of 1 15 soldi ; with Naples the same for the ducat of 10 carlins ; and 
ditto with Falenno and Messina for the florin of 6 tarins. 



In Portugal^ the current coins are manvy viz. 

In Gold: 

The piece of 25 mil, 600 reas, worth in sterling money £7 4 O 

The piece of 24 mil, or 5 moidores .•..•••.. • . • 6 IS O 

The piece of 12 mil, 800 reas • ^. • . 3 12 O 

The piece of 12 mill reas, or 2f moidores. ..« S 7 6 

The piece of 6 mil, 400 reas 1 16 O 

The piece of 4 mil, 800 reas, or a moidore • ••..»• 1 7 O 

The piece of 3 mil, 200 reas O 18 O 

The piece of 2 mill, 400 reas, or the f moidore. • . • O 13 6 

The piece of 1 mill, 600 reas 9 

The piece of l mill, 20O reas, or the-^ moidore • • O 6 9 

The pieces of.S testoons, or 800 reas « .....••••.«•. 4 6 

The Silver Coins are^ 

The crown, or cruzade piece 400 reas * ^ 2 3 

The tV of a moidore, being 480 reas ••.... O 2 8f 

The 12 vinten piece, or 240 reas . . O l 4^ 

The 5 vinten piece, or 100 reas .^ O O 6|. 

The 2^ vinten piece, or 50 reas ......^ O O S|. 

In Copper: 

The vinten, or 20 reas • O O if 

The f vinten, or 10 reas O O Of 

The f vinten, or 5 reas O O,*,. 

Besides which, there are some few copper coins of less value, current in that king- 
dom. 

Accounts are kept there in reas, making a separation at every hundred thousand, &c. 
and its exchanges with London, lOOO reas, or a mil rea, for an uncertain number: of 
pence ; with- Hamburgh, Holland, and all the United Provinces, a crusado for wmQ 
pence Flemish ; with Spain an uncertain number of reas for the ducat or dollar ; -with 
France the same for a French crown ; with Florence ditto for that crown of ;7-J- Uvre* j 
with Genoa, the same for a scudi j with Leghorn, the same for a dollar of 6 livres. 
At Genoa and Novi, many specif of foreign coins are current, but their own are the: 

1 
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doll^ of S livres, the common dollar or ducat of 4 livres ; 1 2 denaris make one soldi ; 
4 soldis a cbavelet ; and 5 chavelets, or 20 soldi, a livre. 

Accounts are kept in these cities in livres, soldi, and denari, or in dollars of 100 soldis,. 
exchanging on London the dollar of 5 livres for a certain number of pence ; on Amster- 
dam,, and Antwerp, ditto for a number of groots ; on Spain the same for so many mara- 
vedies ; on Portugal the same for reas ; on Geneva the same for a crown with a pre- 
mium ; on Venice the imaginary crown of 90 soldi, for au uncertain number of Vene- 
tian soldi ; on Milan ditto for a number of sols of the empire ^ on Rome an uncertain 
number of soldi for that crown ; on Paris the dollar for an uncertain number of sols: 
on Leghorn an uncertain number of soldi, for the dollar of six livres y on Na2)Ies the 
same for the dollar of nine carlins. 

At Milan, many sorts of money are current as at Genoa, but their own species Bxe, 
, livres, soldis, and denari, to be counted like pounds, shillings, and pence, viz. 12 denaris 
make a soldi, &c. and accounts are kept here in those species. This is a considerable 
place of exchange ; and gives to London a ducat for an uncertain number of pence ; to 
Spain ditto for a number of maravedies ; to Venice the same, for a number oi soldi ; to 
1^ ranee, an uncertain number of soldi for a crown Tournois ; to Florence ditto, for that 
crown of ^f livres ; to Genoa the same, for the dollar of five livres ; to Novi, the same 
for a crown mark ; to Rome 100 crowns for an uncertain number of stamped crowns. Be* 
sides which it exchanges with many other places. 

At Rome, the crown is worth 10 julios, and the julio 10 bajoches. The crown is 
also divided into 20 soldi d'or, and the soldi d'or into 12 denari. 

Accounts are kept here in crowns, julios, and bajoches, or grains and quartrins ; 
and it exchanges with London, a stamped crown for an uncertain number of pence*; 
with Genoa, the same for some soldi ; with Bergam and Bologne, ditto for ditto ; with 
Ancona 100 ditto for a number of tlieir crowns ;. with Spain one ditto for an uncertain 
number of maravedies ; witli Blozanio the same for some creutzers i. with France an 
uncertain number for 100 French crowns ; with Venice, the same for 100 ducs^ts 
. banco ; with Leghorn, the same for 100 dollars ; with Novi ditto for 100 crowns; witli 
Lucca 100 ditto for an uncertain number of those crowns of seven livres* 

At Leghorn the dollar is wortli. six livres, or 20 soldi, and the soldi 12 denari, and the 
ducat is worth 7 livres. 

At this place accounts are kept generally in dollars, soldi, and. denari ; and the ex- 
changes are made on London by giving a dollar of 6 livres for an uncertain number of 
pence ; on Holland tlie. same for a number of groots ; on France the same for.a number 
of sols ; on Portugal the like, for a. number of reas ; on Florence the same for some 
soldi ; on Genoa, dilto for ditto ; on Venice, an uncertain number of dollars, for 100 
ducats banco ; on Naples, 100 dollars for a number of ducats of 5 tarins ; on Novi ditto, , 
for the like number of crowns, witli a premium ; on Rome ditto, for an uncertain num- 
ber of crowTis ) on- Geneva ditto for ditto; and besides, it exchanges with many other 
places, in the same manner as its capital Florence does. 

At Florence, 5 quartrins make a craca or grain, 8 grains a julio or paulo, 12 grains a 
livre, and 7^ livres, or 150 soldi, a crown.. 

They here keep their books and accounts in crowns, soldi, and denari ; picoli, or 
current ;. and. exchange the crown o£.l^ livres with London, for an uncertain number of 
pence; with Spain the same for maravedies ; with Portugal ditto for reas ; with Milan 
ditto for soldi ; with France, an uncertain: numbcu: of ditto, for. 100 crowns Toiu'nois ; 
with Novi ditto for 100 crowns of that place ; with Venice ditto for 100 ducats banco ; 
with Naples 100 ditto for. an uncertain, number of ducats ; with Leghorn an uncertain 
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number of soklis, for the doUar of 6 Kvres ; with Lucca 100 crowns for an uncertaia 
number of crowns of Tj livres ; with Rome ditto for an uncertain number of Roman 
crowns ; with Amsterdam, Antwerp, and Genoa, the same as from Leghorn to those 
places. 

At Lucca the crown is worth seven livres 10 soldi, the livre 20 soldi, and the soldi 
12 denari, all d'or, and they keep tlieir accounts therein. 

At Naples, several coins are current, but their own is the ducat, which makes 10 
carlins ; a tarin 2 carlins ; a carlin 10 grains ; a grain three quartrini : a carlin is wsorth 
about 5d« sterling. 

Accounts are kept here in ducats, tarins, and grains; and exchanges made with 
Spain, by giving a ducat of 10 carlins for an uncertain number of maravedies ; with 
Genoa the dollar of 9 carlins for some soldi ; with Palermo the ducat of 10 carlins for a 
number of ponti ; with Leghorn, Florence, Venice, Rome, and France, for 100 doUarSy 
crowns, ducats, stamped crowns, and crowns Tournois, 100 Neapolitan, ducats with a 
premium. 

In Sicily, the coins arc like the preceding ; 8 pichili make a ponti, 6 pichili a grain, 
10 grains a carlin ; a tarin is 2 canins, 12 carlins is a florin^ 13 tarins a ducat, and 12 
tarins a current crown, which is about Sb. sterling. 

Accoimts are kept in this island as at Naples ; and it exchanges with Spain the florin 
for an uncertain number of maravedies ; with Florence an uncertain number of carlins 
for the crown of 7^ livres ; with Novi the same for the crown ; and with Naples an un- 
certain number of ponti, for the ducat of 5 tarins. 

At Venice both the current and bank ducat make 24 soldi, or six livres and 4 soldL 
The Venetian pistole 29 livres ; the chequin 17 livres ; the testoon two livres 14 soldi ; 
^ ditto or a Julio, 18 soldi ; a soldi 12 denari ; a livre picoli is 20 soldi, and about 9d. 
sterling. Accounts are kept here in livres, soldi, and denari, picoli or current ; but the 
bank entries are in livres, soldi, and grosses. It deals very considerably in exchanges^ 
and gives to London a ducat of 24 grains banco, for an uncertain number of pence 
sterling ; to France an uncertain number of ducats, for 100 crowns Tournois $ to Spain, 
one ducat for a number of maravedies ; to Holland, Brabant, and Hamburg, a ducat 
for a number of groots ; to Novi, an uncertain number of ducats for 100 current 
crowns ; to Naples, 100 ditto for an uncertain number of ducats, of 10 carlins ; to Leg- 
horn, iOO ditto for a number of dollars of 6 livres ; to Lucca 100 ditto for an uncertain 
number of crowns of 7^ livres ; to Rome the same, for an uncertain number of crowns ; to 
Genoa, an uncertain number of soldi banco for the crown of four livres ; to Milan the 
same, for a crown of five livres 15 soldi ; to Frankfort, Nuremburg, and St. Gal, 100 
ducats, for an uncertain number of guilders of 60 creutzers. 

At Bolo^a accounts are kept in livres, soldi, and denari, the livre being 20 soldi, 
and the soldi 1 2 denari. The money is a crown worth four livres five soldi, or 85 bou- 
lonins. Here is likewise a testoon valued at one livre 10 soldi ; a jules at 20 quartrins, 
and the soldi bayock, or bolonin, at six quartrins. Many coins of the empire, France 
and Spain, pass current here, and it exchanges with France an uncertain number of 
soldi lor o(ie crown Tournois ; with Naples the same, for the ducat of 10 carlins ; with 
Venice, the crown or dollar of 85 soldi, for an uncertain number of soldi ; with. Rome 
an uncertain number of soldi, for the crown of 10 julios ; with Lucca the same for the 
crown of 7:J^ livres ; with Florence ditto for the ducat of seven livres. 

At Bergam man v foreign coins are current, and their accounts are kept in livres, soldi, 
and denari, of which 20 soldi make a livre, and 12 denari one soldi. The ducat or 
crown of exchange is reckoned at 7 livres, and of these it ^vqs to Novi an uncertain 
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number for 100 crowns of that money ; to Milan the same for the ducat of 5 livres and 
15 soldi ; to Lyons ditto for a crown Toumois ; to Rome ditto for a stamped crown ;: 
and to Venice a crown for an uncertain number of soldi. 

At Parma accounts are kept in crowns of 20 soldi, and one soldi is 20 denari. The ' 
merchants' crown is reckoned 4 livres, witli an unsettled premium. 

At Modena accounts are kept in livres, sddi, and dcnari ; they have also a ducat of 5 
livres, with many other foreign coins current here. 

Mantua has the same species and the same way of reckoning as the last mentioned 
place. 

And at Ferrara and Ancona accounts are kept, and the species the same as at Rome; 

In the island of Sardinia, accounts are kept, as in most parts of Italy, in livres, soldi, 
and denari; the dollar or piece -f^ is worth 94- rials, and the rial 15 soldi, Sardinian ^ 
money, and the livre 20 soldi; so that the dollar is valued at 6 livres, 18 soldi, or 138 
soldi, diat island^s currency. 

At Placentia accounts are kept in crowns, soldi, and denari of Maak, of which 1 2 de^ 
nari make a soldi, and 20 soldi the crown. This place always gives in exchange an 
entire sum, viz. a whole crown, or 100 crowns, &c. 

In the island of Malta accounts are kqpt, and money is the same with that of Sicily, 
being silver, copper, or brass, of which the latter are tne current species ; and in nego* 
ciations of purchases, or sales, it is always stipulated whether payment shall be made in ^ 
silver or brass mon^y, the former being esteemed 50 pei' cent, better tilian the other. Six 

Eichili make a grain, 10 grains a carlin, 2 carlins a tarin, and the deci tarini 10 tarins, 
esides which many foreign coins are current on the island. 

In Savoy and Piedmont, the species are madonines or pistoles of Savoy, worth 1 3 
livres ; ducatoons worth 7 florins, or 84 soldi ; the Savoy crown, worth 3 livres, 1 2 
soldi ; the livre worth 20 soldi ; and the soldi worth 4 quartrins or liards. Accounts 
are kept here in livres or lires, soldi, and quartrins; their exchanges are in ducar- 
toons. 

In the island of Candia, the same coins are in use». and the same method of accounts 
practised as at Venice. In their measuring two picos are used, the one for silk, and the ^ 
other for woollens ; 100 of the former making about 61-^ yards English, and 100 of the 
others four yards more. The weights of this isle are also two ; the suttle and great 
weight; lOOlb. of which latter very nearly correspond with ll8lb. avordupois; and tlm 
100 suUle make about 76lb. ditto. 

In the Morea, accounts are kept as in Venice, or Turkey, according to which of tliese 
powers the place is subject, though they generally reckon in their dealings by the d6l- 
lar of 80 aspers. In computing their weights, they reckon 1 1-^ drams to an ounce, 12 
ounces to the pound, Slb. to the oque, 1321b. to a quintal, of about 117-^lb. English, 
though in weighing raw silk, they count 15 ounces to the pound. Oil is sold here bv 
a measure called the lever, weighing about 7tlb« of which lOmake near 15. English, 
gallons, or 1 i 2|lb. 

Corn is sold here by the bochel, of which &f. make 8 bushels Winchester measure, 
and their wine is sold by the loder, containing about 8 gallons English ; which weights 
and measures I mention here, as they were omitted in their proper place. . 

At Constantinople, the current coins arc golden sequins, worth 243 aspers. The piece 
reckoned at 120 aspers. The paras or medins worth 3 aspers, and the asper worth a 
trifle more than a farthing sterling. Many foreign coins pass here, such . as ; Spanish . 
dollars, if weighty, at 1 08 to 1 1 aspers, and in proportion for what they are light ; 
oaragrouschs, money of the empire^ for ISO aspers, tnoi asselanis, abouquels, and lioai 
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dollars of I nspruck and Holland worth 116 aspers; the Polish abras, the Turks, Izc» 
lotes, Venetian and Hungai'ian zekins, &c. 

At Smyrna they use for current money the asselanis, and abouquels, wortli 80 aspers, 
the schen& of this place being pieces of gold worth 2~ dollars. 

At Alexandretta, or Scanderoon, as well as at Aleppo and Seyda the current coins 
are the dollar worth 80 aspers, and under these denominations all accounts are kept in 
these parts. 

At Alexandria, Rosctta, and Grand Cairo, tlie current dollar is worth G3 medini, 
and the abouquel, or lion dollar, 30 ditto ; the assclani worth 32 medini, and the Spa- 
nish dollar about 70. The gold coins are the sultani, xcriff, and chekccns, being each 
worth about 9s. 4d. S(\. or 6d. sterling. 

Tlie places mentioned in the three last articles should not have been inserted here had - 
their connection been less with Constantinople than it is, as their situation is not in 
Europe, to which part of the world I proposed to confine the present section of mea« 
sures, weights, and coins, which I have now finished with all the accuracy I have been 
itblc ; and though the greatest part of the preceding tables and compatations are collected 
irom several authors, and their errors, which were many, corrected, wherever I per- 
ceived them : yet I have not stopped here, but also very considerably enlarged them, 
by the addition of many principal trading places, that had been omitted by the com- 
])osers of the aforesaid calculations, who have generally copied from one another, and 
thereby propagated* the mistakes and oversights of the first inventors, which are here, 
at least in some measure rectified and improved. 

1 shall next endeavour to give the best account I can of the weights, measures, and 
ooins.of the other trading paits of the world, with which I shall conclude the work. 

At Caffa in the Black Sea, many foreign coins are current, but those in most esteem 
arc the weighty Mexican and Sevilan dollars, which are always worth here 10 per cent, 
more than the asselani, being continually bought up by the Armenians, and sent to 
Persia. The assclani passes for from 90 to 100 aspers ; the Venetian zekinfbr 2-^ asselanis, 
as at Constantinople ; the abros passes for ^ ot an asselani ; the izelot for •§• of dittOt 
and the Tuvk for ^. The ocque or ok of Caf& is the same with tliat at Constantinople : 
and they have two sorts of long measures, the one for woollens and silks, and tlie other 
for linens, cottons, &c. both are called pics, but the first for distinction pic-arsem ; the 
linen pic is 30 per cent, bigger than that of Constantinople. 

At Killy, or Killia, the money consists in asselanis, worth sometimes 115 or 116 
aspers, as at Constantinople, their price being generally governed by that of the last city : 
the izelot is received here for f ot the dollar. The sevilan and tne caragrousch have 
here the same curency as at Constantinople, and other species at a proportionable 
value. 

At Prevat all trade is carried on in asselanis, abras, turks, izelots, Venetian and 
Hungarian zekins, cheriffs, aspers and paras ; these species being commonly 15 per 
cent, higher than at Constantinople, as they arc at Synope, Nicopolis, and CastamboU. 

At La Mastrc the current coins are only the asselanis, quarts, turks, izelotes, and 
aspers, the sevilan and caragrousch dollars not being so much as known here. 

At Salonica, in the Archipelago, the sevilan is worth 212 aspers, and the sequin 
rouspi 412. The measure called the guilot makes near half a Leghorn sack, as the ocque 
r!()cs 3-^ lb. of that city, and the pic is near a Dutch ell. 

In Barbary the greatest part of the money used is foreign : here are, however, some 
cx)ins struck by the kings or deys in their different territories, though the general cur- . 
rency in these parts are Spanish dollars^ French crowns, Hungarian ducats, and the. 
'i\irkish golden sultanius. 
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The meiecals are a sort of gold ducats made at Morocco by the Jews at their plea- 
siite, so that their standard is very uncertain j the blanquilles are small silver pieces worth 
24. French sols, and the fdours are copper, of which 8 go to a blanquille. Dollars, 
balves, and quarters are almost the only foreign coin current in Morocco, where the 
Endish, French, and Dutch gold and silver, or the Spanish pistoles are not received. 

There are also coined at Tunis some species of gold and silver. The sultanins are of 
the former metal, but heavier by + than those of Europe. The navare are of silver, 
cut nicely square ; the doublas and burb as coined here are the same in value with those 
of Algier. 

The long measure of Mequinez is thepalme, which is 8 French inches, or 4. of the 
Paris foot : and the long measure of Santa Cruz in the kingdom of Morocco, is called 
a coude, of which 100 Paris ells make 225 ; the 100 aunes of Holland 133 ; 100 English 
yards about 175 ; and a cane of Provence 3|- coudes. The real coins are the flux, blan- 
quiUe, and golden ducat; the flux is of copper, and 16 go to the blanquille, of which 
4 make an ounce, and 10 ounces or 40 blanquilles make a silver ducat ; the golden one 
has no fixed course, but the price of it vanes according to its scarceness or plenty, 
from I2f to 15 ounces. A weighty dollar yields a trifle more than 74- ounces, given 
into the mint for making blanquilles ; their weij^hts are 5 per cent heavier than the 
mark weights, and it has been found by experience, that 100 Marseilles pounds pro- 
duce at &tnta Cruz 97lb. and 100 of Simta Cruz yidd 125 or 126 at Marseilles. 

At Algier the current money made there, is golden sultanines and nspers ; burbas, of 
which 6 go to an asper. The doubla is silver, and worth a trifle more than the French 
crown ; the rubick, median, and zian, are all gold coins ; the first worth 35^ and the 
last 100 aspers ; but these three spcfcies are particularly struck at Tremecen. The fo- 
reign coin that pass here, are the sultanines of Morocco, the Portugal golden pieces, 
the Venetian sequins, the Spanish pistoles and dollars of all weights. The value of 
these species is not here fix^, but varies, though not much, according as it suits the 
government ; not but the patique chique, small dollar, or the asper dollar, which is an 
imaginary coin, is fixed and always worth 232 aspers ; tbe -f of a current dollar, com- 
monly ouled the great patique, which ordinarily weighs 2 j- pistoles, but is sometimes 
altered by the dey. In T 725, the sultanin of Al^er and that of Morocco, were worth 
2 current dollars and 4 rials ; the Venetian seoum, t dollars 6 rials ; the crusade of 
Portugal 7 dollars ; the Spanish pistole font dollars and 4 rials ; the Seville and Mexican 
we^hty dollars 20 to the pound, 3 small patiaues and 7 temins ; the weighty Le^om 
dollar, 3 current dollars, and 6 rials ; ditto or Tunis 3 dollars, and 4 rius ; the great 
pataque or current dollar of Algier, 3 small pataques, or 696 aspers ; the Temin is a 
small rial, or f part of the little pataque, that is 29 aspers ; the caroube is half a temin 
or I4f aspers* 

- The common Alner quintal is I33lb. of Marseilles, or 1061b. de Marc ; the pound is 
generally composed of 16 ounces, except in weighing chocolate, tea, and similar eom- 
modities, when it is only 14 ounces ; the pound of dates, raisins, &c. is 27 ounces. 

The measure for woollens and linens is the Turkey pic, of which 2 make 1 aune and 
2 inches Paris measure ; but gold and silver stuA and silks are sold by the Moresco pic, 
three of which onlv maJce 2^ of that of Turkey. 

Though a consiaerable trade is carried on to the {xrodigious extensive coasts of Afiica, ' 
and though these are peopled by numerous different nations, vet coins are nnknown 
amonff them, and all their commercial transactions are carried on by way of iMuter, 
they naving no other money in use, than some shells for the purchase of small matters, 
in most places ; and in Abyssinia, or the empire of Pirester John, some bits of it>ck« - 
salt only ; so ^at this great part of the world afibrds me nothing to remark on tlte 
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subject I am at present engaged in, till ve come to \he Isle of Macfagascajr ; wlicrc, 
though money is useless, yet they have some weights, thougU on]y for gaW and silver, 
and the biggest of these not exceeding a dragme, or the gros, they have no* notion ot 
ounces or pounds, nor terms in. wnich to express them. The gros is here caljcd sompi j| 
the demi-gros, vari ; the scruple or pennyweight saiCare j the demi scruple or ohtody 
nanqui, the six grains nanque ; the grain ynnamed among them. And all other mcf* 
chandize are exchanged according to theii: value, said not weight. They have likewise 
here long measures, and those of continence, the latter like bushels are called Trouba- 
houache, or Moncha, that hold six pounds of husked rice. The voute, not containing* 
above half a pound, and the zatou, wilh which unhusked rice is measured, and contains 
100 voules, being near 25 pounds ; they have but one long measure called refe, whicb 
is very near an European bra3se, and they are not unacquainted with the span, but open 
their hand to describe it. 

I should here have proceeded to describe the weights, measures, and coins of Asia, 
&c.. as they are in use at every place, but as this would occasion repetitions, I shaH 
give them alphabe£ically to avoid aweUing this article unnecessarily. 

Abagi or Abassiais a Persian silver, coin, w.ortli 2 mamoudis or 4* chayes ; the chaye 
reckoned to be coual in value to. a trifle more than 4 sols, 6 dcniers of France, so that 
the abagi is 18 sols. This specie is current through all Persia; and at Teflis and in all 
Georgia, it is worth 22 sols Touraois; 4 chaouris, or sains, make here an abagi; I 
usaltou, a half abagi or 2 chaouris ; 4Q aspers or carbequis make also an abagi, and the 
Venetian sequin is worth six abagia and three chapuris. 

Abas, a Persian weight for pearls^ being •^.lighter- than the European carat. 

Abucco, abocco, or acoclii, a weight used in the kingdom of Pegu, consisting of 1:2^ 
teccalis ; 2 abuccos make the agito or gizo ; 2 gizos. make 1 demi-biza, and me biza 
weiglis i(X) teccalis, about 2lb. 5 ouncj^ of thebeavy, and 3lb. 9 ounces of the light; 
weight of Venice. 
■ Acre, or Lacre, an India money. 

Almene an Indian weight of about 2lb. serving to weigh saf&on in many parts ott. 
that coast. 

Arali, an imaginary money in the states of the Grand Mogul, particularly at Ama-' 
dabath, of which 4 make 1 crou ; a crou .worth 100 lacks or. laqucs ; and the lac 100,000 
roupies, or rupees. 

iSasA^ in Siamese, and tical in Chinese, is both a weight and coin, current in the. two 
empires ; the weight is 4 mayons, in Siamese seling, the mayon 2 fouangs, the £>lia|iff 
4 payes, and the paye 2 clams ; here arc also sompayes, in value -^ of a fouang. Joi 
these weights are also coins, or at least bit3 of silver that pass in lieu of them, as well 
-in China as Siam. The tical weighs 3 gros and 23 grains, which, reckoning, the ounce 
of silver at S^ livres Tournois^- i3 32 sds and 4 deniers that mon^y, as it weighs near/J- 

. an ounce. 

Bahar, Bahairc, or Barre, is a weight used at Ternate, Malacca, Achem, and seve- 
ral other places in the East Indies. The^e ue. two sorts of them, the one called the 




is weighed quicksilver, vermillion, silk, &c. also consists of 200 catis, but each! catis is 
only 22 taels, or 32^ ounces Portuguese ; so that this bahar only makes 458lb. IS ounc^; 
of Portugal, and these near 401 lb. 7 ounces of Paris. 
The bMir of China ia 300 catis^ but these only make 200 of Malacca, each. Cbuieitf: 
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catis containing no more tlmn 16 taels, one of which weighs l^ pieces J-, and consists of 
10 masmace or mases, and each mas 10 condorins. The bahir of Mocha in Arabia^ 
weighs 420lb. containing 15 tiassels, the trassci 10 mauns, the maun 40 tuckca, and 
the tuckca 10 coflila. 

Baruth, an Indian measure containing 17 gantans, lliat is 50 to 56lb. of pepper, 
Paris weight, of 16 ounces to the pound, so that the gantan ought to hold near 3\b. 

Basaruco, a small Indian coin or two sorts, the one termed good and the other bad, 
which latter is ^ less than the otlier ; 5 good basaruco? make two Portuguese rcas, J5 
a vintain, and 375 a pardao-xerafin. 

Batman, a Persian weight, of which there are two sorts, the one called batman dc 
Cahi, being the King's weight, and the other the batman de Tauris, from the name of a 
principal citj^ in Persia ; that of Cahi serves to weigh as well the necessaries of life, 
as the loads of the beasts of burden. It weights 12^1b. of Paris, of 16 ounces. That 
of Tauris only used in afl^irs of trade weighs e^lb. or half of the other, though by some 
it is supposed only to weigh 5lb. and 14 ounces, at which computation it consists of 6 
rattles, each a trifle less man a Parisian pound ; the derhem or dragme, which is the 
iiflh part of a pound ; the mescal 4 of a derhem ; the dung of the 6th part of a mescal, 
and IS equal to 6 ^ains, carat weight ; and the barley-corn, which is ^ of the dung ; 
besides which divisions the Persians have that of the vakie, about a French ounce, and 
the sahcheray, consisting of 1170 derhem. 

Bcsorch, a current coin of Ormus, very near in value with the liards of France, 10 
of them make 1 pais ; 4 pais 1 soudis ; 10 pais 1 chay, with four Dutch stivers ; 20 
pais 1 mamoudi; 2 niamounis 1 abbassi; 25 pays 1 larin ; 5larins the real or rixdollar; 
and 100 mamoudis 1 toman. They reckon in Ormus by tolnans, the same as in HoK 
land by livres de CTos. 

Biis, both a weight and measure used on the coast of Coromandel iii the East Indies. 
It is the -i- of the maun containing 5 cecrs, and 1 ceer, 24 tol. Sec Maun. 

Bisa, biza, or bize, is a money of Pegu, with the same currency as a half ducat. 
Biza or piza is also a weight in the same kingdom for weighing of merchandize ; it is 
al)out 2lb. 5 oz. heavy weiglit of Venice, or Slb. 9oz* the suttlc or light weight of that 
city ; it likewise weighs 100 tecalis ; besides this the smallest* weights are the aburco, 
weighing 12^ tecalis; tlie agito, weighing 2 abocchisj and 2 agiti the demi-biza, that is 
50 tecalis. 

Bisti, a small Persian money, which some good authors place among the current 
silver coins of Persia, and make it worth 1 sol, 4 or 6 deniers Touniois 5 but otliers pro- 
bably more credible, and among thorn Sir John Chardin, only reckon the bisti as an 
imaginary coin ; it is true, they call it dinar-bisti, which they make to be worth 10 
single dinars ; so that on this footing, of 10,000 single dinaries that go to a toman, ano- 
ther imaginary specie, there must be only 1000 of those called bisti. 

Cabeer, a money used for accounts at Mocha, of which 80 are reckoned to a French 
crown, 

Canan, a liquid measure of the kingdom of Siam, which the Portuguese call chpup ; 
it contains near a pot, or near 2 pints of Paris; -; of the canan is called Icing, tlie same 
as the French chopine. 

Candul, or bandile, a measure of continence used in India, at Cambnya, and Bengal, 
for rice and other grain ; it contains 14 boisseaux, and weighs near 500lb. and the guage 
of ships is reckoned here by the candul, as it is by the ton in luirope ; so that when it 
is said, a vessel is 400 canduls burden, it is to be understood she can carry 400,00011!* 
or 100 tons. 

It is also a weight used in China and at Galanga, of whid) there ara 2 ,sort5 ; the 
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smallest being 1 6 mauns ; the other, which is the heaviest, consists of 20 mauns ; the 
first makes 3 chintals good weight, and the last S chintals and 3 rubis ; the rubis mak* 
ing 32 rotolis. 

Cando, candi, or condi, a long measure used in several parts of India, and particu* 
larly at Goa, where it corresponds with 17 Dutch aunes, •{• per cent bigger than the 
aunes of Babel and Bassora ; and 6^ more than the varre, or aune of Ormus ; silks 
and woollens are measured by the varre, but linens by the cando ; which measure in 
the kingdom of Pegu is equal to the aune of Venice. 

Cas, caxa, ca^as, cache, casse, and casie, is a small money of lead, and the scum of 
copper mixed ; its principal currency is at Bantam, and the rest of the Isle of Java, 
and in some neighbouring islands ; this money made at Chincheu, a city in China, is a, 
little thinner than a double of France, and has a hole bored in the middle, by which 
many of them arc strung together ; this string, called a santa, has 200 caxas, which 
are worth 9 denicrs : 5 santas tied in a bundle, make 1000 caxas, called a sapacou^ 
which make 3 Dutch stivers and 9 deniers. There is nothing more brittle than this 
money, so that if it falls it certainly breaks in many pieces ; and if it lies but one night 
in salt water, they stick so close together, that more than half is broke in their sepa- 
ration ; the Malayans call them cas ; but in the language of Java, they are named pitis. 
There are two sorts of them, great and small ; the latter are those I have been speak- 
ing of, whose value is so small, that 300,000 of them are only worth about. 56 miulers^ 
and 5 stivers of Holland ; the biggest are the old ones, of which 6000 are worth a piece 
of eight, and are very little difierent from the caches of China, and the cassies of Japan. 

Casava, gasava, or gazana, is an East Indian silver coin, and one of the roupies 
current in the dominions of the Grand Mogul, especially at Amadabath. 

Casbe^ue, kabesque, or cabesque, is a small copper coin, only made, and current in 
Persia ; it is worth about 6 deniers Tournois, and the demi-cabesque one half. Pul, is 
the common name of all copper mone^ in Persia. 

. Cati, catti, or katti, is a Chinese weight, particularly in use on the side of Canton. 
It is divided into 16 taels, each tael making l ounce, 2 gros of France ; so that the 
cati is Jib. 4 oz. mark; 100 catis make a pic, which is a large Chinese weight, like 
the 1 20lb. of Paris, Amsterdam, Strasburgti, &c. The cati is also the only weight at 
Japan ; it is likewise used at Batavia, and other parts of India, where it is lighter or 
heavier, according to the number of taels it consists of; for example, at Java it is worth 
only 20 taels, and at Cambaya 27. 

Cati is also a small weight which the eastern lapidaries use, for weighing emeralds, 
being only 3 ^ains. It is likewise an account money used in Java, and other neigh- 
bouring islands, being near in value to 19 Dutch guUders, and 100,000 caxes of Java 
go to the Cati. 

Cavan, used in some of the Philippine islands, and especially at Manilla, for measur- 
ing ricCj and other corn and pulse, containing 50 Spanish pounds of the first. 

Chayc, shair, or chay, is the smallest silver coin that is made or current in Persia; 
some pretend that this is the bisti, which according to their reckoning makes l sol and 
6. deniers Tournois, although it seems certain, that the bisti is not a real, but imaginary, 
specie. The chaye is wortli just 4 sols, 7 deniers, and 1 maille of France. 

Cheda, a pewter coin, made and current in the kingdom of that name, lying in ti\e 
East Indies, and in the neighbourhood of the Great Afogul's dominions. There are 
two sorts of this money ; the one of an octagon, and the other a round figure ; the first 
weighing H ounce, and passes in the country for the value of two sols Tournois, although,, 
on Sie footing of 14 sols per pound of pewter, it ought not to be worth more than. 1 
sol and 3 deniers. 
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The round cheda worth 4 deniers, has 80 cawrics, or Maldivian shells eiven for it ; 
both are received in the kingdpm of Fera, of which the King of Cheda is also 
master. 

CherasiS) or tela, are golden medals stamped in Persia, erroneously supposed by some 
to be a current coin, but the Persians make none of gold ; so that all the money passing 
in tiiat empire of this metal is foreign, and not coined there. 

Cheray, or chahy, a Persian weight used in trade ; that is what is otherwise called 
the civil or common weight, and is double that named the legal weight. 

Cherif, a small gold coin made current in £gypt> worth about 4s* sterling. 

Clam, a small weight, and imaginary coin of Siam. 

Coble, cobil, or coude, a long measure used in several parts of India, being unequal 
and vairing as the aune does in Europe. At Surat, Monsieur Tavemier makes it 2 
feet and 1 6 lines, King's measure, and it is divided into 24 tasots, each tasot a trifle 
more than an inch. 

Cokein, an imaginary specie, used in Japan, in accounts, like the pistole in many 
parts of Europe, being in value about 10 livres Carolus of the Low Countries. 

Coflila, a weight of Mocha. 

Cohi, a large dry measure used in the kingdom of Siam, for corn, &c. It contains 
40 sestes, and the seste 40 sats ; so that reckoning the sat at a trifle more than 3lb. 
marc, and the seste lOO catis, or I25lb. that weight, the cohi must weigh exactly 
SOOOlb. 

Coiang both a weight and measure of Cambaye in the East Indies, of which 5 make 
a last. 

Commasse, or connuasse, a small money current at Mocha, and the only one made 
there } it has no fixed value, but is dependent on the governor's caprice for it ; . 60 corn- 
masses and 80 caveers, or cabeers, in which accounts are kept, msuce a French crown. 

Compan, a silver money current in several jparts of India, particularly at Patane : it 
is worth about 9 sols, French money, though it rises and falls ; and is near the same iu 
vdtie and alloy with the mainoudi of Camroye. 

Condorin, a sort of small weight, which tne Chinese, especially those of Canton, use 
for weighing the silver received and paid in trade ; it is wortli about 3 farthings sterling, 
10 of them make 1 mace, and 10 mace 1 talc, or tael. . 

Conduri in Malayan, or laga in the Japan language, is a scarlet bean with a black 
spot on its side, which those two people use for weighing gold and. silver. 

Conodis, a small coin used at Goa, and in all the kingdom of Cochin. 

Cotta, a sort of a measure used in the Maldives, for measuring of cauris, or cowries, 
a small shell that serves as money in some parts of Asia, and the greatest part of the 
coast of Africa ; it contains 1 2,000 of those shells. 

Couit, called also guz, a sort of aune used at Mocha, for. measuring linens and silks, 
of about 24 inches long. 

Coupant, an oval piece of silver or gold of Japan of various sizes. The biggest of 
the gold ones weigh H ounce, which at 63 shillings sterling per ounce come to .51. lOs. 
3d. others about 4- as big both in size and weight, are worth ll. 16s. 9d. Tlie silver 
weigh about 7^ penny-weights, and all these pieces are not properly coin, but are taken, 
by weight as such. 

Coupan is also a small weight used in the Isle of Borneo, for weighing diamonds, 10 
of them malting between 30 and 40 carats. 

Couron, more properly a sum, than any particular species of money, being used at 
the court of the Grand Mogul to express the great sums in tlie finances of tnat sove^ 
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reign, near the sanic as in France, and otlier European courts, where these are reckoned 
by millions. It has been &Iscly called by Mons. Savari, couroure, courou, and crou, for 
its proper expression is couron, being in accounts 10 mUlions of rupees, or 100 lakes, or 
lacks, the lack iqaking 100,000 rupees ; 100 courons make one padan, and 100 padans 
one nil, though tlicse two last run up so hi^h as to b£ almost out of use. 

There was never an occasion to have the value of courons so well known or con- 
sidered either in Europe or Asia, like the occurrence at the beginning of 1739, by the 
rapid and unheard-of expedition of the famous Thamas KouTi Kan, Schach-nadir of 
Persia, against the city of Dehly, capital of the Great Mogid's dominions, of which 
nn exact relation arrived to us in 1740, by way of Constantinople, and made the booty 
taken there amount to 1 1 1 courons, which, valuing the rupee at 3 French livres, or 30 
Dutch stivers, makes 3330 millions of livres Toumois, or 1665 millions of guilders ; a 
sum and capture so immense, as to stand unexampled in history ; and what makes it 
the more surprizing is, that almost all these riches were taken in the city of Dehly only. 
And the last would seem incredible, if it was not known, that the silks, cottons, and 
other ^oods, the manufactures and growth of this vast empire, attract and bring in here 
plate from most parts, both of Asia and Europe, by the many ships that come yearly to 
purchase their ladings with this metal, Indostan being an abyss for it, where all that 
which America yields is sooner or later swallowed up by falhng into the hands cither 
of the Prince or his Rajas, who never let the value of a shilhiu^ return. Thamas Kouli 
Kan having restored the empire he had conquered to the Mogul, imposed on him, by 
the treaty, an annual tribute of 3 courons, or 30,000,000 of rupees ; wnich I suppose he 
has been able to shake off since the troubles in Persia. I hope this little history will not 
be disagreeable to my reader, to whom 1 have been tempted to offer it, by the extra- 
ordinary and uncommon circumstances of the aflfair, and uniler the supposition that so 
punctual a detail of it may not have fallen into every one's hand. 

Daezajie ; a silver coin, current in Persia, being worth 5 maimoudis ; and two of them 
make the hasaerdcnaric. 

Dank or danek ; a small silver coin current in Persia, and some places of Arabia ; it 
weighs i- of VL dragme, and has its correspondent \^lue. Dank is also a small weight 
used by the Arabians, for precious stones, and drugs employed in medicinal compo- 
sitions ; it is 4 part of the Arabian dragme, or eight French grains. 

Dcrhem ; a small Persian weight -^ of a pound. 

Dinar j a Persian word, signifying sometimes all sorts of gold coins, and at other ' 
times a small iniaginar}' specie, worth 1 denier. 

Dinar Cheray ; a Persian Mcight of the value of a dollar, or golden ducat. 

Ding; a general name for all weights at Siam, in particular; they have scarcely any 
others separate from their coins, though this is only to be understood of the silver ones, 
gold having no currency here as money, but is bought and sold as a merchandize, and 
is worth twelve times as much as silver. 

The weights of Siam, that have the same name with their money, are the cali or 
schang, the mayon or scling, the foiian, sompaye, paye, and the clam. 

Doudou is a copper money, current in some parts of the east, particularly at Surattc 
and Ponticherrj^ ; it is worth a trifle less than 2 French liards, so that there go 14 to 
the gold fanon of those places, or about 6 sols Toumois ; and 1 doudou is worth 2 
caches. 

Dung ; a small Persian weight, ^ of a mescal, and of which about 3600 go to the 
small batman of Persia, called the batman of Tauris, and near 7200 to the great, or 
king's batman. Besides the dung, here is the grain of barley, reckoned -^ of it, so thiit 
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the batman of Tauvis consists of near 14,400 grains of that corn, and tlie King's batman 
Mmanj again. Dung is also a silver coin, made and current in Persia, weighing 12 
grains. 

Fano; a small weight used at Gon, and some other places in the East Indies, for 
weighing rubies, being 2 Venetian carats.^ 

^nou, or fanos ; a coin current on the coast of Malabar, Coromandel, in tlie isle of 
Ceylon, and several other parts of India ; there are of them both gold and silver ; the 
former not the same in all places, either in goodness or weight, which makes a great 
difference in tlieir value : the heaviest are not worth above 5d. to 5id. sterling, and the 
lightest little more than S farthings ; they weigh seven grains, but the gold is of so base 
an alloy, that 22 of them hardly make half a crown ; these are made at Asem j' and 
those of Pegu are of the sslme weight, but being of a better standard, 15 are equal m 
value to the aforesaid 22. There are likewise golden fanons at Ponticherry, worth about 
Sid. They are made like the half of a pea, and nothing bigger ; 12 doudous are given 
for this fanOn, and 2 caches for the doudou. 

The silver fanos are not worth, at most, above 2d. sterling, 20 of them going to the 
pardo, a Portuguese money made at Goa« 

Faratelle ; a weight made use of in some parts of India, equal to 2lb. of Lisbon, of 
14 oz. marc, or l-l of Paris. 

Fayallc ; an imaginary coin, valued by some as the pistole of France, viz. 10 livres, 
and by others 12:^ liyres; which difference apparently pi'oceeds from the first valuatioD 
being made on the French livre of 20 sous, ana the otiier on the livre or guilder of HoU 
land, worth 2,5 sous. 

Forle, or fulie ; a copper coin, made and ctirrent in Egypt, it is also called bulbe or 
bulba, this specie is about the size of a French double, though a little thicker, and is 
worth a liard, or 3 deniers that money : eight fwles make a meidin, and there are half 
forles ; the Turks call it mangour. 

Fouang, or foang; Vide Baat. 

Fun ; called a money by Gemelli, an Italian, the only one that £q[)eaks of it, though 
he leaves its value and metal unexplained. The journal c^the Sieur Lange to tlie court 
of China in 1721, says, the Chinese weights are divided into laen, tzin, and fiin, of which 
10 tzins make a laeii, aad 10 funs a tzin. A laea of China has something more in silver 
than the Russian rouble. 16 laens make 1 gin, which a little exceeds the Dutch 
pound of 16 ounces^ 4 funs make near 30 zscbosses, or tizfins, a small brass coin* 
One laen of the finest silver is, according to its just value, worth 1000 zscbosses. The % 
price of this money is commonly so subject to vary, that it r^ularly rises and falla 
weekly ; and from what is said above, we may reasonably conclude that tb^ laen is the 
same as is called by some the laem, explained to be a piece of silver passing by 
weight, and called by the Portuguese tael. 

Gallo ; a silver money of the kingdom of Camboya, in the East Indies, weighing I 
mace, 5 condorins Chinese. Its standard was once SO tocques, but in the year 1718 it 
fell to 60. 

Gantan ; n weight used at Bantam in the isle of Java, and some other parts of the 
East Indies, weighing near 3 Dutch pounds. 

Gantam is also a measure for pepper, containing exactly Sib. Vide Baruth. Nic. de 
Graaf says, that the inhabitants of Batavia call the measures they use for rice^ glinting^ . 
containing near I5lb. weight; and though the names of gantan and gunting ueyexy 
much alike, their contents greatly differ. 

Ganzas^ or Gauzas ; a money made of copper and pewter by particulars in the king* 
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dom dt Pegu, and not in the royal mints. The value of these are not fixed, but rise and 
fall according to tlie times of payment, for the goods of the country, diough they ut 
commonly worth between 2 and 3 French sous. 

Gari ; a sort of imaginary specie, or rather the denomination of a sum, used in many 
parts of the East Indies, and particularly in the dominions of the Great Mogul i 1 gari 
of roupees is worth near 4000 roupees. 

Gazana, or gasava, is a silver coin, and one of the roupees current in the Great Mo« 
gul's territories, particularly at Amadabath, worth iMivre Toumois. 

Gaze ; a small copper money made and passing in Persia, worth near 2 French liards ; 
some confound this with the kabesqui, and others esteem it the dcmi-kabesqui, or Per- 
Stan Kaid. 

Ge, or, je ; a long measiure in the empire of the Great Mogul, though it is not real 
but imaginary, and comes to about 34^ Dutch aunes. 

Geden ; a measure of continence, that the Indians use for their grain, and contains 
near 4 lb. of 16 oz. weight of pepper. 

Goltachut ; a sort of money, or rather a small ingot of gold that comes from China, 
and is regarded there rather as a commodity than a current qpecie ; the Dutch gave it 
this name, signifying in their langui^e a golden boat, because it is in this shape, 
though other nations call them gold cues. 

As neither in all China or Tonquin, any gold or silver money is struck, the natives 
cut those two metals into bits of divers weights, calling the silver ones taels, and the 
gcid ones goltschuts, of which I am speaking ; these serve in large payments, when the 
taels and copper money are insufficient. Here are of two sorts, the one of 32^- oucces, 
and the other but half as much. When the Chinese transport their goltschuts into dii& 
ferent parts of India, where they trade, the merchants they deal with conunonly cut 
them in halves, as the Chinese are so dishonest, as often to line these gold cakes with 
either copper or silver to ^ of their supposed value. 

The Japanese have also their goltscnuts, though only of silver ; which, being of va^ 
rlous weights, are consequently of different values. 

Grimeiin ; a small silver coin, made and current at Tripoli in Barbary, in value a little 
more than four sols Toumois. 

Gneste ; a long measure used in some parts of the Mogul's dominions, being about 
l-J- Dutch aune. 

Gueze ; ditto of Persia, for measuring stufis, linens, &c. Of this measure there are- 
two sorts in that kin^om, viz. the royal gueze, called also gueze monkelsets ; and the 
gueze racourcie, called simply gueze ; this last being only 4- of the other. The gueze 
monkelset contains 2 feet 10 inches, and 11 lines of Pans, or -j-of that aune, 30 that 5 
gueze make 4 aunes. 

In India is also used a long measure called gueze, which is near 6 lines shorter than 
tliat of Persia, or about ^v ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^y though as the difference is so small it is seldom 
regarded. 

Guppas ; weights used in some towns in the straits of Malucca, particularly at Queda. 
4 guppas make the guantasj 16 guantas, I hali, or nalij and 15 halis die bahar of 
45Qlb. marc. 

Hasher Menarie ; a silver coin current in Persa, worth 10 mamoudis. 
• Jeruh Chrochen; a money coined in the dominions of the Grand Signer, current £^ 
hatfaducat !^ >. 
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Keer, or ceer ; weights used in some cities of the Great MoguU particularly at Agabar 
and Ziamger, in the first of which places it weighs 36 small weights of l^lb. marc, and in 

the other 36 of l-J^lb. 

Ken ; a sort of an aune used at Siam not quite 3 feet, 2 kens making 1 voua, which is 
a French toise less 1 inch j the ken likewise makes 2 socks, the sock 2 keubs, the keub 
21 nious, and there go 8 grains of unhusked rice to a niou, which makes 9 French 

lines. 

Kepath ; a small weight used by the Arabians ; it is J- a danck, or dank, that is the 
grain ; 12 kepaths make the dirhem or dragme of Arabia, and some have thought that 
the word karat comes from this of kepath. 

Khatovat; a loog measure used in Arabia, and is the geometrical pace of the Euro- 
peans; it contains three akdams or feet, and 12,000 kliatovats make the parasange. 

Kisle^ a liquid measure also of Arabia, though authors difier about its contents, some 
making it equal to a septier, otliers to a pint or bottle, and some only to a poisson, or -f 
of a septier of France. 

Lack, or lake, 100 of which make a couron of roupees, and this roupee reckoned 
worth a French crown of S livres, 1 -^ Dutch guilders^ or 2s. 6d. sterling. Vide Cou* 
ron. 

Larres ; a money used in the Maldives, of which 5 make a dollar. 

Mamoudi ; a silver coin current in Persia, and many parts of the East Indies ; the 
Persian mamoudi is in size and shape like the French 5 sol piece, and is worth 2 chayes 
or schaes ; 2 mamoudis make an abassi, and lOQ a toman, which is the largest account 
money in Persia. The Indian mamoudis, called also mamedis, have no certain value. 
In the province or kingdom of Guzurate the mamoudi is worth 12 French sols, so that 
five of them make a crown Tournois, and the small mamoudis bear a proportionable 
value, that is 6 sols at Guzurate, and more or less at Bengal and other places, according 
to their rise and fall. 

Man, maun, maud, mem, mao, or mein; weights used in the East Indies, especially in 
the dominions of the Grand Mogul, and its several names undoubtedly proceed from the 
difierent pronunciation of the many various nations that trade draws here, both Asiatics 
and Europeans : there are two sorts of mauns, the one called the King's maun or weight, 
and the other only a maun. The King's maun serves for weighing necessaries, and 
things for carriage, and is composed of 40 serres, and each serre exactly a Paris pound; 
so that 40 Parisian pounds are equal to one King's maun. Though the Sieur Tavernicr, 
in his Observations on the East India Trade, seems to dissent from this calculation, and 
says that the maun of Suratte comes out to only about 34lb. of Paris, being composed 
of 40, and sometimes^l serres, but that the serre is near 4- lighter than the aforesaid ^ 
pound. He likewise speaks of a maun used at Agra, the Great Mogul's capital, which 
IS half as heavy again as that of Suratte, and which on the footing of 60 serres whereof it 
is composed, makes 51 to 52 Paris pounds. The second sort of maun is that used in 
.trade composed also pf 40 serres, but each of these serres is reckoned only 12 ounces 
or 4 of a Paris pound. In the East Indies ihere is yet a third distinction of the maun, 
in common use at Goa, consisting here of 24 rotolis, each l^^lb, Venetian, or 13 ounces 
1 gross of Paris, the Venetian pouml being only 8 ounces 6 gros of Paris, so that the 
Goa maun weighs 36lb. of Venice, and lofb. 1 1 ounces of Paris. In fine, the maun is 
a weight that alters according to the places and sorts of goods it is used in. At Suratte, 
another autiior says, it makes 42 ceires, or serres, but is either greater or less, according 
to the commodities weighed with it. It is of 34lb. in the sales of cotton, gum-lacquc, 
benzoin^ vermilion, quicksilver, copper, pewter, sandal wood, areoue, ivory, or ele- 
phants* teeth, Spanish wax, &c. which is also agreeable to what Mr. Tavernicr says. It 
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is 35-jlb. for weighing indigo at Suratte, and but 344lb. at Amadabat. It is S6|I\). oii 
the sales of caniphire, spice, tea, dry puke, or Wheat, Siampan wood, &c. ; but at Ama- 
dabat the maun in regard of these goods, is 38flb, It is 38ib. for Cachou, and 40lb. for 
assa-tbetida. At Bengal the maun is 40 ceirs, and weighs 64lb. for spice, and 68lb^ for 
pewter, copper, quicksilver, lead, and most sorts of drugs ; and 64|^lb. for silk. On the 
coast of Coromandel the maun is 68lb, as at Bengal on most goods ; it likewise weighs 
40 ceirs, and the ceir lyVlb. Maun, or more commonly batman, is a Persian weight. Vide 
Batman. 

Maun is yet a weight of Bandaar Cameron, in the Persian Gulf, of 6lb. the other 
wei.i2;hts are the maun-cha weighing 12lb. and the maun snrats weighing SOlb. The maun 
at Mocha weighs a little less than Slb. and 10 of them make 1 trassels, 15 trassel 1 bahart, 
and the bahart is 42lb. 

Mangalis ; a small East India weight, of near 5 grains, only serving to weigh 
diarnoni^s, emeralds, and other precious stones, being weighed by catis of three grains 
each. 

Mangelin is also a sm.all diamond weight at the mines of Raolconda and Pani, other« 
wise Coulers. The mangelin of these two mines weighs H carats, that is 7 grains; 
there are also in the kingdoms of Golconda and Visapour, mangelins that weigh 1^ carat. 
The mangelins of Goa, in use among the Portuguese, only weigh 5 grains ; and though 
they are commonly called mangalis, these two are diflferent weights, as this account of 
them plainly demonstrates. 

Mangours ; a small coin current in Egypt, whose true n^me is forle, which see. 

Mansia; weights used in some places of Persia, particularly in the Scliirvan and in 
the neighbourhood of Tauris : it weighs 12lb. or a little less. 

Man-surats j this word construed is, Suratte weights, of forty ceirs. Vide Maun. 

Marco ; a weight used at Goa, of 8 ounces Portuguese, that is a demi rotoli. 

M^s, or Mace ; a sort of small weight used in China, especially on the side of Canton^ 
for weighing silver. Vide Condorin. 

Maures ; a gold coin current at Suratte, and in some other parts of the Mogul's do* 
minions. ' 

Memceda ; a liquid measure used at Mocha in Arabia, it contains 3 chopines of 
France, and 40 memcedas make 1 teman. 

Merigal ; a species of gold coin current at Sofala, and in the kingdom of Monopotamj 
it weighs a little more than a Spanish pistole. 

Mescal ; a small Persian weight, making near the hundredth part of a French pound 
of 16 ounces ; this is the demi-derhem, or demi-dragme of Persj^ : 300 derhems, or 60 
mescals make the batman of Tauris, which weighs 5lb. 14 ounces French. Vide Bat- 
man. 

Metecal ; a sort 6f gold ducat, struck at Morocco, and in some other cities of that 
kingdom and Fez. This metecal is different from the metecal of Fez, only worth 20 
Putch stivers ; the old metecals excel the new ones both in weight and fineness ; thesc- 
are of different goodness, and consequently of various values, which occasions no small 
difficulty in trade. 

Metkal, or Mitkal ; a §mall Arabian weight, of which 12 make an ounce. 

Metricol, or Mitricol ; a small weight ^ part of an ounce, which the Portuguese apo* 
thecaries and druggists use in the East Indies ; besides which they have the metricotiy 
which only weighs -J- of an ounce. 

Minaltoun ; an imaginary specie made use of in some parts of Persia, making 10 yon^ 
saltoun, 2 yonsaltouns make 1 abassi, and S abassis the miaaltoun* The yonsaltoua is^ 
also called mamoudi-lacze* 
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Moncha, or Monka ; a sort of boisseau or corn measurd used by the inhabitants of . 
Madagascar, for measuring husked rice. Vide Troubahouache. . 

Moroedje ; a silver mpney current in Persia^ particularly at Ispahan, of which 7 make 
a Dutch crown. . 

Murais, or Morais ; a measure for rice and other dry pulse, used by the Portuguese at 
Goa, and in their other colonies^ containing 25 paras, and the para weighing 22 Spanisn 
pounds. 

Nali ; an East Indian weight. Vide Hali and Guppas. 

Nanque, is the smallest weight of the five, used among the inhabitants of Madagascar, 
fbr weighing gold and silver ; it is equal to 6 grains, and besides this, here are the 
Sompi, vari, sacare, and the nanqui. Vide Sompi. 

Nasara ; a silver money cut square, struck at Tunis. 

Nevel ; a small coin of a base alloy, current on the coast of Coromandel, 8 or 9 of 
%hich make a fanon, and 15 fanons a pagode ; the nevel is worth from 3 to 6 casses. 

Ovbang, is a gold money of the largest sort at Japan } its figure is oval, nearly re* 
sembling in form and size the sole of a shoe, and its value is 10 coupangs, or coupans^ 
which are pieces of gold of the same figure, but ten times less in their weight, or f less 
in their surface ; the oubang is worth 100 rix-doUars in India, and the coupang ten. 

Paenszajie; silver money current in Persia, worth 2-|^ mamoudis} 2 paenszajies make 
1 daezajie, and 2 daezajies the hazaar denarie. 

Pagoda is a gold coin common on all the coasts of Coromandel, and almost the only 
one in use in the trade carried on there ; large pavments being always made in these 
gold ones. The English make them at fort St. George, of the same standard and 
weight with those of the country, and which pass for the same value. The Dutch also 
fitamp some at Palaiacata, says my author, though I believe he mistakes it for Negapat- . 
nam, of the same weight with the English, though 2 to 3 per cent, better in fineness, and 
consequently are more sought after. « 

At Narsingua, Bisnagar, and the neighbouring parts, they make silver pagodes of 
divers standards, and consequently of various values ; the smallest are w ortli 8 tangas^ 
reckoning the tanga at 90, or 100 Indian basarucos. Vide Basaruco. 

Para ; a measure that the Portuguese use in India for pulse, weighing 22lb. Spanish, 
and is ^ of the mourais. 

Pardao, or Pardo Kerafin ; a silver money of a base alloy, which the Portuguese stamp in 
India, current at Goa, and on the coast of Malabar i they are worth near 300 reas, or 
20 fanons ; there are also f and -^ pardaos, and some say there are likewise double ones. 
And as no money is more easily counterfeited than this, the Indians make many false 
ones up in the country, and bring them down to pass in trade, which they would easily 
do, were it not for some of the Christian natives, who are ejnpl6yed to examine them» 
and are so expert in their office, that they will readily and certainly detect the falsity 
only by feeling. 

Pardaos de Reales, is a name given to the Spanish dollars, the only specie of that na* 
fion current in India, which have a certain value fixed on them, from which they never 
lower, but often rise as they are wanted. 

Pardos ; a piece of silver money current at Mosambique, and along the coast of Africa, 
worth 200 reas. 

Pau ; a long measure used at Loangeo de Boaire, and in some other places on the 
coast of Angola in Africa. There are three sorts of pans at Loango. That of the King 
and his favourite prime minister ; that of his princes and captains ; and that of particu* 
lars. The King's pau is 28 inches long, that of the great men <24 inches, and that of 
particulars only 16^. 

Sik2 
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Peclia, or as it is wrote by some, pessa, and by others peyses, is a small copper money 
current in many places of India, especialfy in the maritime provinces of the Great Mo^ 
gul, and more particularly in the kingdom of Guzarate, whose principal cities are Su- 
ratte, Baroche, Cambaya, Bondra, and Amadabad ; 26 make 1 mamoudi, and 54 a rupee; 
80 that the pecha is worth near 8 deniers. In those parts of India, where the cowrie 
fihells are current, 50 or 60 of them are given to the pecha, and where the Caramauia 
almonds pass for small money, 40 or 44 of them. 

Pic, pick, or picol, the Chniese quintal of lOOlb. their weight, or 125lb. marc. 

This weight is also in use at Siam, Malacca, and in the isles of Sonde, though at the 
first of these it consists of double the number of Siamese catis, to what it does of tlie 
Chinese, as the former cati is only half of the latter. 

Picol is also another weight used in China for silk, containing only 66^ catis ; so that 
three of these picols make as much as the bahar of Malacca, that is 200 Indian isles, 
weighing near 20 Dutch pounds. 

Pole ; a copper money struck at Boghar, an ancient province of Persia, at present 
governed by rts own Prince, 120 of which go to the silver coin of the country, worth 
about 1 2 sols Tournoisy though this value is not always certain, as it rises or falls as the 
Prince pleases. 

Pont, or Punt ; a long measure used in China; of which ten go to 1 cobre, and th 
cobre is about 1 3^ French inches. 

Katis; a weight used for diamonds, at the mines of Soumelpour in the kingdom, of 
Bengal ; and in all the Great Mogul's empire for diamonds and pearls it is-}- ot a carat 
of S-^ grains. 

Rere ; a long measure used at Madagascar, near what is called the brasse in Europe. 
They also use the demi-refe, or span. 

Rize; the name given to a sack with 15,000 ducats, in the territories of the Grand 
Signor, so that it may pass as a sort of a reckoning money, like a ton of gold in Holland^ 
or a million in France. 

Roe^neng ; this is the largest measure far lengths and distances used in the kingdom 
of Siam, being the Siamese league, of near 2,000 French toises. There go to it 20 
jods, 4 sens to the jod, 20 voua to the sen, and 2 ken to the voua ; the ken is the Siam 
aune. 

Rotolo, or Rofoli ; a weight used in Sicily, several parts of Italy, Portugal, Cairo, and 
other places in the Levant and Egypt, Goa,'&c. is very different in most of these parts 
mentioned, as has been already shewn ; therefore as a weight I have nothing to add 
about it ; and shall only say it is also a liquid measure in some cities and states of the 
Barbary coasts, 32 of them at Tripoli making a matuli. Another weight also used in 
this city of 32 rotolis, and 42 of these rotolis make a mataro or matara of Tunis. 

Roup, besides being a coin of Poland, is also one made and current in some provinces 
of the Turkish empire, particularly at Erzerum in Armenia, being worth f of a Spanish 
dollar. 

Rupee ; a current coin in the empire of the Great Mogul, and in many other places 
find kingdoms in the East Indies. There are both gold and silver of this denomination, 
though those of the first metal are scarce and in little use, weighing 2^ drachmes and 11 
grains ; there are also its fractions of halves and quarters. The silver rupee is of so un* 
equal a value, as to.be with difiiculty fixed on any certain footing, its worth varying ac* 
cording to its quality and the place of its fabrication ; there are 5 sorts of them, viz. the 
rupee Siccas, worth at Bengal, 39 sols Tournois, those of Suratte 34, and those ef 
Madras 33, all of the new ones, those called arcates, and the last petch. The new ones 
are rounds and manv of the old ones square, though they are both of the same weight; 
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and besides these distinctions of new and old, the Indians make die other five above- 
mentioned ; and it may in general be remarked, that all these sorts are in higher value 
at the places of their make than elsewhere ; and that the new are always worth more 
than the old ; the reason of which difference proceeds from the love the natives have of 
silver, which induces them for its preservation to hide it carefully in the earth*, as soon 
as they get a few rupees together. To prevent which disorder, that drains the countries 
where it is practised of their current species, the governing prince and rajas stamp new 
ones annually, with an augmentation in value, without any increase of weight, and these 
consequently grow diminishing in worth as they grow old. The silver rupee is the most 
current money in trade, both at Suratte and Bengal ; but on the coast ef CoromandeH 
Ihe gold pagodes, worth 2 rix-doUars or 3y rupees, are the most in use. 

It is from the Madras rupee that tlie value of all others is proportioned, and that 
varies accordmg as certain circumstances occur ; and these different sorts of rupees 
have not an equal currency in every place, as may be- seen by the above' valuation of 
them. The rupee used in accounts is only an imaginary specie, as well at Suratte as 
Bengal, to which the value of the old rupee is often reduced, and is worth ^v ^^^ than 
that of Madras. All sorts of rupees are divided into a smaller money, called ana^ of 
which 1 6 go to the rupee ; but it must be observed that the ana is worth more or less in 
nroportion to the value of that kind of rupee of which it is apart. Some anas are made at 
Madras, but so few that they are rarely seen to pass, so that this specie is rather a reckon- 
ing money than a current one. The smallest coin, and that in greatest use, among the 
common people, and in the markets, are the cowries, 80 of which are counted a pouni, 
according to the custom of Bengal ; so that a rupee is divided inta anas, pounis, and 
cowries, according to which the following is (he value of all rupees as they passed at 
Bengal in 1726;^ 

The rupee of Madras was' worth 

The sike, or sicca rupee 

The rupee, arcate 

The rupee, petch 

The current, or old rupee 

Besides which there are yet two other species of money in accounts, called the heys 
and gandan, the first worth 95 cowries, and the other 4. The current rupee is that 
used in the revenues of the Great Mogul, and was in 1726 and 1727, worth 1^ Dutch 
guilders, or, which was the same thing, a French crown in 1741. 

Rubie, a gold coin, current in all the kingdom of Algiers, and in those of Congo 
and Labex, worth 35 aspers ; it is especially struck at Tremecen, which has the privi* 
lege of making tliese, as well as the medians and zians. 

Sacare, a small weight used in Madagascar,, tor gold and silver, being equal to an 
European scruple. 

Sat, a measure at Siam for com, seeds, pulse, and some dry fruits ; it is a sort of a 
bushel made of bambou, and 40 of them make a seste, and 40 sestes the cochi ; it is 
difficult to reduce with any certainty these measures to those of Europe, as some reckon 
the seste 100 catis, and the cati, as has been already observed, not being of the same 
weight in all parts of India, thescste or- sat cannot be ascertained; but if 100 catis 
be esteemed 125lb. marc, the sat will be near 3lb. and the cochi 50001b. 

Schan, or schang, in Chinese cati, is a weight used in the kingdom of Siam ; the 
Chinese cati is wortib 2 Siamese scans; so that the Chinese being 16 taels, the Siamese 
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must be only 8, though some reckon that of China at 20 tae|s, and the other half. The 
f ael weighs 4 baats or ticais, each of near half an ounce ; the baat 4 selings, or 
mayons } the mayon 2 fouangs ; the fbuang 4 payes, the paye 2 clams ; the clam weight 
12 grains of rice, so that the tical or baat weighs 768 of those grains. 

It is to be observed, that the greatest part ofthese weights pass dso for money, either 
real or in reckoning, as silver is a merchandize, and sold by weight. 

Scharafi a golden coin, that was formerly made in Egypt, worth the same as a sul- 
tanin, that is, near a golden crown of France $ the Arabians call it dinar, or methcal- 
aldhegal, the scharaii at present scarce, and some believe them to be the same specie as 
what the Greeks name golden bezans. , 

Scherefi, a gold coin current in Persia, worth 8 larins, at the rate of 2 Spanish dol« 
lars per larin ; the Europeans call them golden seraphin. 

Scfaerif^ otherwise called sultanin, and very commonly sequin ; it is a gold coin cur- 
rent in all the Grand Signior's dominions, though it is hardly ever made at any place 
but Cairo, and is the only gold specie struck in Turkey. 

Schuite d' Argent, a sort of account money at Japan, on which payments in trade 
are estimated, being worth 1 2f Dutch guilders, that is 5 rix-doUars, or crowns of the 
United Provinces ; and otherwise it is reckoned equal to 4 taels, 6 mace, and 5 condo« 
rins ; the value of them varying a little according to the year. 

Sompaye, is the smallest? silver coin current at Siam ; it was worth 2 sols and demi- 
pite French money, when the ounce of silver was only valued at S^ livres. It is the 
naif of a fouang, and 1 2 to 1 3 Siamese catches are given for 1 sompaye, or 400 cowriet. 
The sompaye is divided into 2 payes, the paye into 2 clams ; but these two sorts of 
money are only imaginary, and not current specie : the sompaye and its diminutions 
serve also for weights ; the clam weighing 12 grains of rice, and the other rising in pro- 
portion. 

Sompi, a small weight, which the inhabitants of Madagascar use for gold and silver; 
it weighs but 1 Paris dragme, and yet it is the heaviest weight these ' islanders have ; 
they not knowing what the ounce or pound is, nor have any thing answering to them ; 
the diminutions of the sompi are the vari, or demigros, the sacare or scruple, the 
nanqui or demi-scruple, and the nanque, e^ual to 6 grains. 

Sordis, a small money current at Ormus m the Persian Gulf, being worth 4 payes^ 
and the paye 10 besorchs. Vide Besorch. 

Tael, odled by the Chinese, leam, is a small weight of China, equal to 1 ounce and 
2 dragmes. Vide Cati, Mace, and Condorin. 

Tamling, a Siamese name to this specie of money and weight, which the Chinese cal| 
tael : the tael of Siam is more than half lighter than that of China. Vide Cati, Baat, 
&c. 

Tanga, an account money used in some parts of the East Indies, particularly at Goa, 
and on the coast of Malabar ; there are two sorts of this coin, the one called the good, 
and the other the bad alloy ; it being very common in India to reckon by money of 
good and bad alloy on account of the vast quantity of different specie current there 
tliat are either false or altered. The tanga of good alloy is f heavier than that of a bad . 
alloy, fio that if 5 of the former tangas are given for 1 pardao-xerafin, there must be 5 
of the others. Four vintins of a good alloy make 1 tanga of the same standard; and 
1 5 good barucoes go to the vintin ; the good baruco, on the footing of the Portuguese 
reas ; but when the barucoes are of a base alloys three of them only make 2 reas. 

Taie, or taree, money of the Malabar coast, is a silver coin worth 6 deniers tour- 
oois ; 16 of them make 1 &nan, which is a small piece of gold worth 8 French sols. 

'i ela, a sort of money, gr rather a gold medal struck by every King of Persia at his 

1 
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coming to the crown, which arc distributed among the people ; they arc in weight like 
the German gold ducat, but have no currency in trade, nor among the merchants. 

Teman ; a liquid measure used at Mocha in Arabia Felix, containing 10 memcedas. 

Tibose ; an East Indian coin, being one of the rupees current in the states of the 
Grand Mogul, and worth double the Gasana rupee. 

Tol; this is the smallest weight and measure used on the coast of Coromandel, of 
which 24 make a ceer ; 3 ceer the bus ; 8 biis the maun : and 2 mauns the candi, which 
is the heaviest weight in this part of India. 

Toman, by some called Tumein, is an account money used by the Persians in keep* 
ing their books, and to facilitate the reduction of large sums in payments. It is com^^ 
posed of 50 ab.assis, or 100 mamoudis, or 200 chayes, or 10,000 dinars, being near 43, 
or 46 French livres, valuing the abassi at 18 sols and 6 deniers ; the mamoudi for 9 sols, 
S deniers ; the chaye 4 sols, 6 deniers, and 1 maille ; and the dinar for the denier Tour- 
nois. The toman is also a weight used in Persia for weighing money, which in large 
payments is always received in this manner and never counted; the toman weighs 50 
abassi. 

Toque ; a sort of reckoning money used at Juda, and some other parts of the African 
coast, where the bouges or cowries are current; one toque of bouges is composed of 40 
of those shells ; and 5 bouges make 1 gaDine. 

Troubahouache, called also moncha, or monka ; a measure used by the inhabitants of 
Madagascar, for their husked rice, containing near 6lb.^ of that grain j but for their UQ« 
husked rice they have another measure named zatou» 

Val ; a small weight used in India ibr dollars or pieces of eight, each of which ought 
to weigh 73 vals. It also serves for weighing gold ducats, which must weigh 9 vals and 
^ of an Indian carat, and whatever is wanting of these weights in either, the vender is 
obliged to make good. 

Vari ; a small weight in use among the ancient inhabitants of Madagascar, weighing 
near half a dragme marc ; here is likewise the sompi, saccare, nanqui, andnanque; none 
of which are used, only for weighing gold and silver. 

^ Voule ; a small measure used by the natives of Madagascar, in retailing their husked^ 
rice ; it contains near half a pound of rice, and 1 2 of tnem make the troubahouache or 
jnonka, and 100 the zatou. 

Zaciies ; a small silver money current in Persiia, being a half mamoudi. Vide Ma^ 
moudi. 

Ziangi ; a silver money at Amadabath, that is likewise current in: other places of the 
Mogul's territories ; it is among the number of the rupees, and worth 20 per cent, more 
than those called gasana, and is about 36 French sols, the value of which last coin is to 
be understood through this whole calculation, except where it is expressed otherwise^ 
to be as it was current at the time erf making it, viz. 13 Jivres, 6 soU, and 8 deniers for a 
pound sterling. 
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OF THE CUSTOMS, OF THEIR ADMINISTRATION, AND OF CUSTQlit 

HOUSE OFFICERS. 

Customs are properlj^ the tribute or toll paid by merchants to the King, for carrying 
merchandize out, pr bringing it in ; or in other words, duties payable to the crown, for 
goods exported or imported ; and these are due to every prince or state, both of com« 
mon right, and by the law of nations, as a matter inherent to their prerogatives ; they 
being guardians and absolute commanders of their harbours and ports, where commodi- 
ties are landed and laden : though in England, the Prince's power is more restrained 
than in arbitary and despotic governments, as he can lay no imposition on any sort of 
merchandize, tliough never so superfluous or unnecessary, whether native or foreign, or 
upon merchants, strangers, or denizens, by his absolute power; without assent of Parlia* 
. ment, cither in time of war, or under the greatest necessity or pressures that may be* 

Customs are satisfied in different manners, according to the various usages of the se*- 
veral countries where they are levied : In some, they are paid in money, and in others^ 
m kind ; which merchants should endeavour to be acquamted with, and govern them« 
selves according to the laws, constitutions, and proceedings used in all kingdoms respec* 
tively whereby they are secured and defended in their traffic and commerce ; for by 
non-bbserVahce tliereof they expose themselves to the risque of mulcts, fines, loss, and 
forfeiture of their goods and ships. 
«)yer i«5. * Thc word customs comprehends magna & antiqua custuma, payable out of our own 
native commodities j as for wool, woolfells, and leather, and parva custuma, which are 
customs payable by merchants, both strangers and denizens, which began in the, reign c^ 
Edw. I. w hen the Parliament granted him three pence in the pound, on all merchan<r 
dizes exported and imported. 
iNcis.Abr. - But that wliich is granted by Parliament, is properly called a subsidy ; and is some« 
SM, 584. times granted to the King for life, of which there are several sorts ; as tonnage, a duty 
granted out of every ton of wine imported, which was first granted by Parliament to 
Edw. III. and poundage, a subsidy granted for all goods exported and imported, except 
wines, &c. and isiisusJly the twentieth part of the value of the goods, or twelve pence 
in thc pound ; and tliis was first given to Hen. VI. for life. 
55 Inst. 60. In the reign of Edw. III. the greater charter for free traffic was confirmed ; and anno 
6 Edw. HI. it was enacted, that no new customs could be levied, nor ancient increased^ 
but by authority of Parliament. 

In the subsequent reigns, several other duties were laid on foreign goods and mer-i 
chandize, and tne above-mentioned of tonnage and poundage, granted by 12 Car. IL 
for life to that Prince, have been continued in the same manner to his royal successors^ 
down to his present Majesty King Geo. III. 

As these duties increased under every reign, more particularly, from the commence- 
ment of the present century, owing to the necessity of increasing this branch of the 
public revenue, to provide for the interest, or annuities, annually to be issued and paid 
to the public creditors, on account of an increasing national debt, which in the present 
day, we have seen augmented to an almost incredible sum ; and also to defray other ex- 
pences of government, such as the civil list, &c. the mode of collecting the customs, from 
the number, and variety of denominations of the duties imposed by the legislature at 
sundry times, and appropriated to particular purposes, became so intricate and per- 
plexed that the oldest merchant in London was unable to calculate the sums he had to 
})ay on the goods and merchandizes he either imported or exported. Such alterations, 
ikewise, were liable to take place every session of Parliament, that no book of rates, 



though many were published, could serve as a certain ok permanent guide. Neither 
could the merchant go to the custom-house and enter his goods immediately, by paj^ing 
down the sum specifically stated ; but was under the necessity to submit to miurious 
delays, until all the usual computations on the old subsidy, the new subsidy, the one 
third subsidy, the five per cent, additional five per cent, &c* &c &c. were exactly and 
4eparately calculated. So that, besides ^reat anxiety of mind, the merchant was 
obliged to sacrifice a great deal of his own time, or of that of his clerks, and was put to 
much trouble and expence. This public grievance called aloud for redress : our best 
commercial writers, and all sensiole foreigners repeatedly complained of the mal-ad- 
ministration of the British customs ; but in vain, no minister listened to their friendly 
admonitions ; though a considerable increase of revenue was pointed out as the certain 
national advantage to be derived from a reform. At length, a great commercial revo- 
lution, a treaty of commerce with France, forced upon we British ministry a measure 
which had been unaccountably delayed ; though it had been partly arranged, and was 
intended to be brought, forward^ towards the close of Lord North's administration. 
Under the former mode of regulating the customs it was totally impossible for the ori- 
ginal author of Lex Merc atoria or the editor of the last edition, to insert any table of 
duties, composed with such accuracy, that merchants might rely upon the calculations in 
their respective commercial concerns : at present, that difficulty being removed by the. 
consolidatiDg act of 1787, great pains have been taken to examine and compare the, 
books of rates, since published ; and afler e^pungim? a great number of usieless repeti^ 
tions, to exhibit as concise a view as the nature of the subject would admit, of^ the. 
duties on importation and exportation ; of the Drawbacks, bounties, and other allow*? 
smces, as they are established by the said act ; and which cannot well undergo any con^ 
siderable alterations during the existing treaty with France, the term of which will i^ot 
expire until the year 1 798, 

The merchant, by referring to afly one pr more articles in the following correct, 
tables, will know for a certainty what sums of money are required for clearing them at 
the custom-house ; and. will be enabled to provide accordijigly. This must be acknow-. 
ledged, on the face of it, to he no small advantage, and in addition, to this^ they will give 
him a more general knowledge of the commerce of Great Britain.. 
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IMPORT^ 



AGATES rough, small asli bean; the hundred d<>2en 
A^ates^ rough, large, the piece • » . • 
AMernej. See Jersey 
Ale ; see Beer 

Aliraij the cwL ••' .. 

Amber, the pound . . . • 

imported by the East India Company, lb. 
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Annotto, the p(Mind 

Apples, the bushel • • 

Apples, dried, the bushel 

Argoil, the cwt. 

Ashes; viz. 

Fearl-ashes, the cwt. 

Ash, the cwti • • 

Pearl and pot-ashes, made in the British colonies in America 

Soap, weed and wood ashes, the cwt. 
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Bacon, the cwt. 
Bacon, from Ireland 
Balls, viz. washing balls, the pound 
Barilla, the cwt. 
Basket-rods, the bundle, being three feet about, at the band 
Baskets, viz. hand-baskets, the dozen 
Bast ropes, the cwt. 
Battery, the cwt. 

Beads, viz. amber beads, the pound 
- Crystal beads, the thousand 
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— Coral beads, the pound 

— Glass beads ; single bugle 
Jet beads the poimd 
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Beef from Ireland 
Beer, French, imported directly into Great Britain, for every 
lool. of the value . . . . . . . . . . SO 

Beer, viz. of spruee, the barrel, 32 gallons t . . . 012 
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Beer of all other sorts, or ale, the barrel containing 99^ g^ons O 

N. B. All beer subject also to the duty of excise. 
Bell metal, the cwt* • . . • . • 

Barries for. dyers' use, not otheiwise enumerated, the cwt« 
Bestials. See Man, Isle of 
Birds, viz. singing birds, the dozen 
Blacking, the cwt. 
Bladders, the dozeH 
Books bound, the cwt. 
Books unbound, the cwt. 
Botargo, the pound 
Bottles of earth, or stone, the dozen 
Bottles of glass^, viz. 

full or empty, the dozen quarts 
covered with wicker, the dozen quarts 
Bowls, OP buckets of wood, the dozen 
Boxes, viz. nest boxes, the grom ^4Aiiests^ each containing 
eight boxes . . . • 

Pillboxes, the gross, containing 12 dozen ne3ts„ each 

nest four boxes 
Sand boxes, the gross 144 boxes 
Btacdtts, or niitkhices of glass, the gross containing 12 bun- 
dles, or dickers, each containing 10 necklaces 
Bf ass^wire ; see Wire 
Brazil-wood for dyers' use ; see Wood 
Brazilleto-wood for dyers' use ; see Wood 
Bread or biscuit, t^e cwt. 
Bridges thread ; see Thread 
Brimstone, thecwfc 

when used for making ofl of vitriol 
Bristles, viz. drest^ the dozen pound 

drest of Muscovy or Russia, imported in a foreign 

ship, the dozen pound • . 
TOugh or undrest, tne dozen pound 
rough or undtest, of Muscovy or Russia, imported ia 
a foreign ship, the dozen lb. • . . . - 

Brooms, viz. flag-brooms or whisk-brooms, the dozen 
Bugle, viz. 

great bugle, the pound 
great bugle, ta be warehoused, the lb. 
when taken out of such warehouse to be used in this 
kindgom, the^ pound 
Bugle> small, or seed bugle, the pound 

small or seed bugle, to be iMarehowed^ the- pound 
when taken out of auefa wareheiise, to be used in thiS' 
kingdom, the pound % » 
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IMPORT. 



Bullion, or foreign coin, duty free 
Bulrushes, the load, of 63 bundles 
Burrs for mill-stones, the 100, 
Butter, the cwt« 



Duty. 



Drawback 
on export 
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Cables, tarred or un tarred. See Cordage. 

Cabinet- ware,turnery,andmu^icalinstrum£nts,Freiich,imported 

idirectly into Great Britain, every lOoL of the value thereof 10 

Calves' velves, to make rennet> the cwt. • • . . O 

Candles, viz. of tallow, the cwt • • . . • • 1 

• of spermaceti, the pound . • ... O 

'of wax, the pound • • . • , • O 

of wax, imported by the East India Company, the pound 
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Candle-wick, the cwt. 
Canes, viz. reed canes, the thousand 
walking canes, the thousand 
walking canes, imported by the East India Company^ 

the thousand . • 
rattans, the thousand 
rattans, imported by the East India Company, the 
thousand 
Cans of wood, the dozen 
Cq[>ers, the pound 

Cards, viz. playing cards, the dozen packs 
Carmenia wool. See Hair of goats. 
Carpets, viz. of Persia, imported by the East India Company, 

the square yard . , . . v . ... 
of Turkey, containing 4 yards square or upward, the 

carpet • • ^ ^ *• .• ••. 

of Turkey, containing less than 4 yards square, the 
carpet 
Casks empty, tne ton 

Catlings, the gross, containing 12 doz. knots 
Caviare, the cwt. 
Cheese, not of Ireland, the cwt. 
Cherries, the cwt. 
Cider, the ton, containing 252 gallons 

N. B. Subject also to the duty of excise. 
Coals,, the cnalder, containing 36 bushels 
Cochineal, the pound 
Cocoa-nuts, viz. of the produce of any British colony in Ame- 
rica, the cwt. 
of any other country, the cwt. . . 
of the produce of any British colony or plantation 
in America, on importation, to be secured in 
warehouses, the cw^ 
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AMD CUSTOM-HOUSE OFFICERS. 

IMPORT Duty 

Cocoa-nuts of any other country, to be secured in warehouses, 

vOe CWL* •• •• •• •• •• IJJL<5 

taken out of warehouses for home consumption, 

the cwt* • • • • ' • • • • • • 12 6 

Coffee of the produce of any British colony or plantation in 

Amenca, the bwt. . • • • • • • • • • 118 6 

of any other country, the cwt .. .. .. I 18 6 

of any British colony in America, to be secured in ware- 
houses, the cwt. • . • . . • • • • . 3 6 

of any other place, to be secured in warehouses, the cwt. 3 6 
taken out or such warehouse for home*consumption, 

the cwt. #• •• •• •• •• •• 1150 

Comfits, the pound . • » • • • • • . • • • O O & 

Capper, viz. ore, the cwt .. .. .. 009 

unwrought, viz. copper, bricks, rose copper, copper 

coin, &c. and cast copper, the cwt • • • • 10 6 
unwrought, viz. coppei: in plates^ the cwt. . • o 16 a 

part wrought, viz. bars, rods, or ingots, hammered 

or raised, the cwt. . • . • • • . • 2 2 

Cdpperas, green, the cwt. *. .». •* ., .. 018 

Cordage, me cwt .. .. •• •• 080 

Cork, the cwt. .. .. •• •• i • ,. 0S8 

Corks ready made, the gross containing. 12 doz. • , « . O o 6 
Com and grain. See Appendix No. III.; containing the regu- 
lations for all species of it ; by the act of parliament of 1791 ; 
not to be found in any printed book of rates. 
Cotton manu&ctures, including hosiery, French, imported di- 
rectly into Great Britain, for every lool. of the value thereof 12 O 6 
/ N. B. If printed or stained, subject also to a duty of excise. 
Cotton manufactures, not otherwise particularly enumierated, 

or described, for every l QOl, of the value thereof 44 o O 
See East India goods 
Cucumbers pickled, the gallon . . • . • . . . 9 

Culm, the chalder, containing S6 bushels • . . • . . 15 9 
Cuttle bones, the thousand •• .. •• •• 0511 

Cynders, the chalder, containing S6 bushels . « . . o lo 6 

Diamonds, pearls, rubies, emeralds, and all precious stones 
and jewels, except garnets, duty-free. 

Pice, for every pair . . . . . . . . . . . . O 12 6 

Dimity, viz. plain white dimity, imported by the East India Com- 
pany, the yard .. .. .. .. •• .. 0l6 

And besides, for every lOOL of the value, according to the price 
at which iJ:ie same shall be sold at the sales of the East India 
Company .. .. •• •• .. 10 16 O 
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If exported to Africa 
Dimity, if exported to the British colonies in America • • 

to any other places, if the said goods shallhave bean '■ 
printed, stained, painted, or dyed in this king-* 
doni . • . . • • . • . « 

to any otlier parts or places, without having been priated 
or dyed in this kingdom . . . • 

Down, the pound . . • . . . ^ . . . o 

of Muscovy or Russia, imported in a foreign ship, the 
pound , . 
Dnigs, viz. acacia, the pound 
Acorusi, thfi pound . . 
Adianthuna album, the pound. • 
Adianthum nigrum, the pound 
Agaric, the cwt. 
Agnus castus seeds, the pound 
Alkermes confcctio, the once. . 
Alkermes syrup, the pound . • 
Alkanet roots, the pound 
Almonds bitter, the cwt, 
AloQS hepatics^ the pound 

AloQs sttccotrina, from the place of its growth, or by the 
Ea^t India Company^ the pound 
from any other place% die j^onad 
Aluqfi rock, the cwt «^ •; 

Alumen plume, the pound 
Ambergris, black or grey, o&! Tiogr- 
Ambra liquida, the pound 
Ameos seeds, the pound 
Amomi seeds, the pound 
' Anacardium, the pound 
Angelica, the pound. . . . . . . . O O 

Antimonium crudum, the cwt . . . . . . 4 

Antimonium prseparatum, or stibium, the pounds • O 

Aqua fortis, the cwt. . . . • . . , o 

Argentum sublime, or quicksilver, the pound . • 

Aristolochia, the pound . . . . . . o 

Arsenic, white, or yellow, or rosalgar, tbe cwt • • O 

Asarum roots, the pound . • . . . . o 

Aspalathus, the pound • . . . . . o 

Assafbetida, from the place of its growth, or by the East 
India Company, the lb. 

from any otner place, the pomid 
AuriqulfiB iudae, the pound 
Baccqs Alkekengi> the pound 
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Drugs CGntinuei. 

Balaustlum, the pound i\ . . 

Bdsam attifit^ial and natural, the pound 

Bateath, Tiz. Catladi balsam, the pound 

Bfllsath copalvas^ ot copaiba, the pound 

Baarbadodft tair, the podtid ... 

Barley hulled, 6t pearl barley, the cwt. 

Bayberries, the cwt 

Bdellium, frOm the plsice of its growth, or by the East India Com- 
pany, the pound. • 

from any other plac^, the pound 

]^en-albuth, or rubi^um^ the pound 

Benjamin^ the pound 

Bezoar stones, of the West Indies, oz. Troy 
imported by the East India Company 

Bitumen judaicUm, th^ pound 

Black lead, the cwt. 

Bolus communis, ot Aitnoniacus^ the cwt< 

Bolus verus, or find bole, the pound . • 

Borax in paste dr dnrdfined, the pound 

Bdra?^ refined, the j^uild 

Calamus, the pouild 

Cambogium, orguttagambsB, the pound 

Cumphire unrefined, uom the place of its growth, or by the East 
India Company, tiie pound 

fi*G>m liny othtr place the pound 

Ctmphire refined, from the place of its growth, or by the East 
India Company, the pound 

from any other place^ the pound 

Canc^Oritm oculi, 6t crabs' eyes^ the pound 

Cantharides, the potind 

Cdpitii pslpaveri^m, the thousand 

Cilrdsimoihs, the pbtmd 

Carlirta, the pound 

Garp6 balsamuih, tbe jM)und 

Carrabe, or sucdnilm, the pound 

Ciwrattay deeds, the <iwt, 

€arthamUd seeds, the pinind . • 

Cassia buds, the pound 

Cassia fistula, the pound 

Cassia Lignea, the pound 

Castot* oil^ the gallon 

Castorum, or beaver cods, the pound 

Cerussa, the cwt. . . 

Cetrach, (he pound 

Cbamsepitys^ iht pound 

Chelae caMcrdruoi, the pbund 
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Drugs continued. 
China root, from the place of its growth, or by the East India 

Company, the pound 

from any other place, the pound 
Cinabrium, or vermilhon, the pound . • 
Cinnabaris nariva, the pound 
Ciperi nuces, the pound 
Ciperus, the cwt. . . 
Citi-ago, the pound 
Civet, the ounce Troy 
Coculus Indiae, from the place of its growth, or by tlie East India 

Company, the pound . . 

from any other place, the pound 
Colophonia, the cwt, 
Coloquintida, from the place of its growth, or by the East India 

Company, the pound 

from any other place, the pound 
Columba root, the pound 
Copperas, blue, the cwt. 
Copperas, white, the cwt. 

Coral, white or red for physical uses, in fragments,, the pound 
Coral, whole unpolished, the pound 
Coral, whole, polished, the pound 
Coriander seeds, the cwt. « . 
Cornu cervi calcinatum, the pound 
Cortex cariophyllorum, the pound 
Cortex elutheriae, the cwt. . . 
Cortex guiaci, the cwt. 

Cortex limonum, vel aurantiorum, the pound • 
Cortex Peruvianus, or Jesuits' bark, the pound • 
Cortex simarouba, the pound 
Cortex tamarisci, the pound 
. Cortex winteranus, the pound 
Cortex dulcis et amarus, the pound 
Cowage, the pound 
Cream of Tartar, the cwt. 
Crystal in broken pieces, the pound 
Cubebs, tlie pound 
Cummin seeds, the cwt. 
Cuscutta, the pound 

Cyclamen, or par is porcinus, the pound 
Daucus creticus, the pound. . • • 

Dens equl marini, the pound 
Diagredium, or scammony, from the place of its 

East India Company, the pound . . 

from any other place, the pound • 
Plptamus leaves and ooots, the pound 
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Drugs continued. 
Doronicunij the pound 
Ebonis rasurse, the pound . • 
Eleborus, the pound 
Epithymuni) the pound 
Essence of lemons, the pound 
Euphorbium, the pound . . 
Fechia brugiata, tne cwt« • . 
Fennel seeds, the pound . . 
Fenugreek, the cwt. 
Flores chamoenieli, the pound 
Flores meliloti, the pound • • 
Folium Indias, the pound 
Fox lungs, the pound 
Frankincense, tne cwt. 
Galanga, from the place of its growth, or by the East India 

Company, the pound 

n-om any other place, the pound 
Galbanum, from the place of its growth, or by the East India 

Company, the pound • • ; • 

from any other place, the pound 
G^ntiana, the pound 
Ginseng, the pound 
Grains of Guinea ; see in G. 
Grana tinctorum, the pound 
Granadilla Peruviana, the pound 
Green ginger, the pound 
Guinea pepper, the pound 
Gum ammi, the pound 
Grum arable or gum senega, the cwt. 
Gum senega, imported, n-om Europe, the cwt. 
Gum ammoniac, from the place of its growth, or by the East 

India Company, the pound 

from any other place, the pound 
Gum carannas, the pound 
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Gum copal, the pound 

Gum elemi, the pound 

Gum ^aiaci, the pound 

Gum hederas, the pound 

Gum lac, viz. cake lac, the pound • • 

Gum shellac, or seed lac, the pound. • 

Gum sticklac, the pound • . 

See 8 Geo. I. cap. ] 5. 
Gum opoponax, Kom the place of its growth, or by the East 

India Company, the pound 
from any other place, the pound 
Ginn sandraxe or juniperi, the cwt. . . 
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Drugs continued. - 
Gum sarcocolla, from the place of its growth, or by the East 

India Company, the pound. . . . . . 

from any other place, the pound . . . . 

Gum serapinum, or eagepenum, from the place of Its growth, or 

by the East India Company, the pound ■ . 

from any other place, the pound . . . . 

Gum tacniahaca, the pound . . , . . . 
Glim tragacanth, from the place pf its growth, or by ^e East 

India Company, the pound . . . . . 

£:om any other place, the pound . . . . 

Hermodactilus, the pound . . , . . . 

Horn of harts or stags, the 100 horns ... .. 

Hypocistis, the pound . . ... . • 

Jalap, the pound . . . . . . • > 

Incense, or olibanum; see oUbanum 

Ireos, the cwt, .. .. .." . .' 

Isinglass, the pound . . . . . • 

Jujubes, the jpouud . . . . . • 

Juniper hemes, the cwt. . . . . . . 

Labdanum, or lapadonum, the pound . ■ • • ^ 
if not imported directly fi-om the place of its growth, 

the pound . . . , . . 

Lapis calaminaris, the cwt. . . . . . - 

Lapis contrayervse, the ounce . . • • 

Lapis htematitis, the pound .. .. .• 

Lapis hibernicus, the cwt. . . . . * • 

Lapis hyacinth], the pound . . . , . . 

Lapis judaicus, the pound . . . . . . 

Lapis lazuli, the pound . . . . . > 

Lapis magnctis .. .. .. •* 

Lapis ne])hrtticus, the pound. . . . • . 

Lapis ostiocoUa, the pound . . . . . • 

Ll^s rubinus, the pound .. .. .* 

Lapis sapphirus, the pound . . . • ■ ; 

Lapis smaragdus, the pound . . ■ • 

Lapis spongiae, the pound ..'' .. ■• ® 

Lapis topaga*, the pound . . • . * • 

Lapis tutiae, the pound . . • : • ' 

Lavender flowers, the pound., .. -. 

Leavesof roses, the pound .. .. •• 

Leaves of violets or flowers, the pound . . • . 

Lenliles, the pound . . • . ■ • 

Lignum aloes, the pound . . ■ . . . 

Lignum asphaltum, the pound . . • • 

Lignum nephriticum, the pound • • ' • • 

Li^uio rhodium, th« cwt. .. •• •• 
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Drugs Continued. 
liihtfge of gold, tibe c^t 
Lithafrge of silver, the cwt 
Lupines, the cwt. 

lAmtiscus, XylobalsanMim, the pound 
Madder roots, the cwt* 

See 8 Geo. L cap. 15. 
Manna, the pound 
Marmalade, the pound 

Mastich, red, from the place of its growth, or by the East India 

Company, the lb. 
from any other place, the pound 
Mastich, white, n*om the place of its growth, or by the East 

India Company, the pound • . • • O 

from any other place, the pound • • • • O 

Mechoacana, the pound • , • • • • O 

Mercury, precipitate, the pound • • . . . . O 

sublimate, the pound . • • • . • O 

Millium, dolis, the pound • • • . • . • • • O 

Mirabolanes, condited, from the place of its growth, or by the 

East India Company, the pound . • O 

from any other place, the pound . . O 

Mirabolanes, dry, from the place of its growth, or by the East 

India Company, the pound 
from any other place, the pound 
Mf&ridate venetiaei the pound 
Mother of pearl shells, rough, the pound 
Mttsk, the ounce tt6j . . 

Myrrh, from the place of its growth, or by the East India Com- 
pany, the pound 
from any other place, the pound 
Myrtle berries, the pound 
Nardus celtica, oi^spica romana^ the cwt. 
Nitrum, the pound 
Nutmegs condited, the pound 
Nux de benne, the pound 
Nux cupressi, the pound 
Nux indica, the pie<ie 
Nux vomica, the pound 
Oil of almonds, the pound 
Oil of amber, die pound 
Oleum anisi, the pound 
Oil of bay, the cwt. 
Oleum cariophyllorum, the pound 
Oleum carui, ttie pound 
Oleum cinnamomi, the ounce troy 
Oleum juniperi, the pound • . 
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Driigs^ continued* 
Oil of mace, the pound . ^ 

OJeum nucis muschatte liquidiun, the pound 

Oleum origani, the pound 

Oleum palmas, the cwt. 

Oleum petrolium, the pound 

Oleum rhodii, the pound 

Oil of rosemary, the pound 

Oleum sassafras, the pound 

Oil of spike, the pound 

Oleum thymae, the pound 

Oil of turpentine, the pound 

Oleum vitrioli, the pound 

Oil, viz. chemical oils not otherwise enumerated, the pound 

Orange jessamine, and perfumed.oils, not otherwise enumerated, 

the pound • . . . . • . . • . 

Olibanum, or incense, from the place of its growth, or by the 

East India Company, the cwt. 
from any other place, the cwt. 
Opium, from the place of its growth, or by the 
pany, the pound ... 
from any other place, the pound 
Orange-flower ointment, the pound 
Orange-flower water, the gallon 
Origanum, the pound 
Orpiment, or auripigmentum, the cwt 
Pearl beaten, the ounce troy 
Pellitory, the pound 
Pepper long, the pound 
PflBony seeds, the pound 
Pistachias^ or nux pistaclme, the pound 

if not imported directly froni the place of its growth, 
the pound ... 
Pix burgundiae, or rhinehurst, the cwt. 
Polypodium, the pound 
Polium montanum, the pound 
Pomegranate peels, the cwt. 
Pomholix, the pound 
Poppy seeds, the pound 
Prunelloes, the pound 
Psyllium, the pound 
Radix bistortae, the cwt. 
Kadix cassamunair, or rysagon, the pound 
Radix contrayervae, the pound 
Radix cnulae canfipanae, the cwt. 
Radix eringii, the pound 
Radix esulas, the pound 
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DraTrbacks 
on Exports. 
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Drugs continued. 
jRadix ipecacuanhas, the pound 
Radix mei athamantici, the pound 
Radix phu, the pound 
Radix scorcionera, the pound 
Radix seneca, the pound 
Radix serpentariffi, the pound 
Radix tormentillffi, the cwt. 
Red lead, the cwt 
Resina jalapii, the pound 
Resina scammonii, the pound 
Rhabarbarum, or rhubarb, the pound 
Rhinehurst ; see Pix Burgundies 
Saccharum satumi, the pound 
Saffi*on, the pound 
Sago, the pound 
Safalkali, the pound 

Sal ammoniacum, the cwt ) See 8 Geo. I. 
Sal gem, the cwt. y cap. 15. 

Sal nitri,.the pound . • 
Sal prunellae, the pound 
Sal succini, the pound 
Sal tamarisci, the pound 
Sal tartari, the pound 
Sal vitrioli, the pound 
Sal volatile ammoniaci, the pound 
Sal volatile comu cervi, the pound 
Salep, or salop, the pound 

if not imported directly from the place of its growth, the 

Sound •• ••... .. ... 

a } see Gum Sandrake 
Sanguis draconis, from the place of its growth, or by the East- 
India Company, the pound 

from any other place, the pound 
Sanguis hirci, the pound 
Sarsaparilla, the pound 
Sassafras wood or roots, the cwt. 
Saunders red, the cwt. 

See 8 Geo. I. cap. 1 5. 
Saunders, wliite and yellow, the pound 
Scammony ; see Dia^redium. 
Scincus marinus, each 
Scordium, the pound 
Sebestines, the pound 
Seeds for gardens, the pound 
Seler montanus, the poufid 
Semen cucumeris, cucurb citrol melon, lb 
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Drawbacks 
on Export. 
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SSi OF THE CUSTOMS, 

IMPORT. 

Drugs continued. 
Senna, from the place of its growth, or by the East India Com- 
pany, the pound 
from any other place, the pound 
Sperma ceti, coarse and oily, the cwt. 
in British built ships, duty free 
See 26 Geo. III. cap. 41, and cap. SO. 
Sperma ceti, fine, the pound 
Spikenard, the pound 
Spiritus cornu cervi, the pound 
Spiritus Vitrioli, the pound 
Sponge, the pound 

if not imported directly from the place of its.growth, the 
pound 
Squilla, the cwt. 
Squinantbum, the ^ouml 

if not imported du-ectly from the place of its 
growth,' the pound 
Staphisager, the cwt. . 
Stechados, the pound 

Storax calamita, from tlie place of its growth, or by the East 
India company, the pound 

from any other place, the pound 

liquida, the pound . . 

if not imported directly from the place of its growth, the 
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pound 
Su€cu9 liquoritiafe, the cwt. 
SulphiJBT vivum, the cwt. 
Talc, green or white, the pdund 
Tamarinds, the pound 
Tapioca, the pound ' 
Tartarum vitriolatum, the pound 
Terra japonica, the pound 
Terra lemnia, or sigUIatei, the pound 
Thiaspii semen, the pound 
Turnsall, the cwt. 
Treacle, common, the pound 
Treacle of Venice, the pound 
Turbith, from the place of its growth, or by the East India Com- 
pany, the pound . . 
from any other place, the pound 
Turbith thapsiae, the pound 
Turmeric, the pbund 
Turpentine, common, the cwt. 
Turpentine of Venice, Scio, or Cyprus, the lb. 
Turpentine of Germany, or of any other place, not otherwise 
enumerated, the cwt 
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Drawbacks 
on Export. 



Drugs continued. 
Verdigrisc, common, the pound 
Verdigrise, crystallized, the pound . . 
Vemish, the cwt, 
^ Viscus quercius, the pound 
Vitriolum romanum^ the pound 
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if not imported directly from the place of its growth, 
tiie pound • . . . . . . . O 

Umber, the cwt. . . • . . • • . . • O 

Unguke alcis, the 100 hoofs . • • . • . O 

White lead, the cwt. . . . . . . . . O 

Worm seeds, from the place of their growth, or by the East India 
Company, the pound • . . • • • • . O 

from any other place, the pound • • . • 

Zedoaira, from the place of its growth, or by the East India 
Company, the pound . . . . . • . . 

from any other place, the pound • • • • O 
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East India goods, viz. arrangoes, for every lool. of the value 

thereof, according to the price at which they shall be sold at 

the public sales of the East India Company . • 31 

China ware, for every lOOl. ditto, ditto, ditto, . • 47 

Cotton manufactures, not otherwise described, for every lOOl. 

ditto, ditto, ditto • . • • . • • • 50 

Cowries, for every lOOl. ditto, ditto, ditto • . . . 81 

Drugs manufactured, not otherwise described^ for every lOOk 

ditto, ditto, ditto . . . . . . . . 40 

Drugs unmanufactured, not otherwise described, for every lOOL 

ditto, ditto, ditto , . • • . « . • 31 

Japanned, or lacquered wares, for every lOOl. ditto, ditto, ditto 49 
Muslins, plain, nankin cloth, muslins or white calicoes, flowered 

or stitched, for every lOOl. ditto, ditto, ditto . . 18 

Tea, for every lOOl. ditto, ditto, ditto . . . 5 

Tea, exported to Ireland, or any of the British colonies in Ame-^ 

rica, ditto, ditto, ditto • • • . • . . • 

See 25 Geo. III. cap. 74. 

N. B. Tea is also subject to the duty of excise. 
Goods, wares, and merchandize prohibited to be used in Great 

Britain, for every lOOL ditto, ditto, ditto . . 6 

on exportation to Africa, except to the island of Madeira, 
the Canary Islands, the Azores, or Western isles • .- 
AUejars, the piece ^ . . 
Bejutapants, the piece 
Byrampants, the piece 
Blue long cloths, the piece . . 
Brawles, the piece 
CaUaway-pores,1ttie piece *• ^•^ j^*, ?^, 
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East India Goods continued. 



Cushtaes, the piece 

Coopees, the piece 

Gluntz, the piece 

Chelloes, the piece 

Cotton romals, the piece 

Guinea stuf&, the piece 

Nicanees, small, the piece 

Nicanees, large, the piece 

Niganepants, the piece 

Photaes, the piece 

Sastra cundies, the piece 

Tapseils, the piece 

Manufactured goods, wares, and merchandize, not otherwise de« 

scribed, for every lOOl. ditto, ditto, ditto • . 
Unmanufactured Good, wares, and merchandize, not otherwise 

described, for every l ool. dittP* ditto, ditto 
Earthenware, viz. bricks, the thousand 
Flanders tiles, to scour with, the thousand 
Galley tiles, the foot square 

Paving tiles, not exceeding ten inches square, the thousand 
Paving tiles, above 10 inches square, 1000 
Pan tiles, the thousand • • 
Earthen ware, not otherwise enumerated, for every lOOl. of the 

value thereof 
French ; see Porcelain. 
Ebony ; see Wood 
Eels ; see Fish. 

gs, Uie hundred, containing six score 

ephants' teeth, the cwt 
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Enamel, the pound 



imported by the East India Company, the cwt. 
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Feathers, viz. for beds, the cwt. 

of Muscovy or Ru3sia, imported in foreign 

ine Ctv c. • . . • . • # 

Ostrich or estridge feathers, drest, the lb. 

undrest, the lb. . . 
Fins of whales ; see Whale Fins 
Ksh, \\z. anchovies, the barrel, of 16 lbs. 
Eels, viz. quick eels, thQ chip's lading 
Oysters, the bushel 
Stockfish, the 120 
Sturgeon, the keg 
Flannel, the yard • . 

Flax, viz. drest, in a British built ship, the cwt. 
imported in a foreign ship^ the cw^. 
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IMPORT. Duty. 

East India Goods continued^ £• s. d. 

KaX) roughs or undrestyimpoitedin a British built ship) the cwt. O 4 10 

m a foreign ship, the cwt. » • • • • • 5 1 

Irish, dutyfiee. 

Flint stones, for potters, the ton » • • » • . 10 

Hocks, the cwt. . . . . . • » O 8 10 

Frize of Ireland, the yard * . * • » • • O 6 

Furrier's waste^ for making glue, the cw.L • • . ^^ 5 
Furs. 

Garnets, viz. rough, the pound . * • • • • O 4 5 

imported hy the East India Company, the pound O 5 6 

cut, the pound • • . . • • O 13 8 

imported by the East India QNnpany, the poimd 19 9 

Galls, the cwt. . • • . • . . • . • . • 4 5 

Gauzes, of all sorts, French, imported directly into Great 

Britain, for every lOOl. of the value • • • % • » 10 O O 
GlasSy via. bottles ; see Bottles. 

broken, to be re-manuiactured, the ewt. • # 18 

Glass, French, imported directly into Gb eat Britain^ fiir every 

lod. of the value thereof 12 

manu&ctures, not (^erwise enumerated, for every 

lOOL of the value thereof . . . » « . 60 O O 

N. B. Subject also to a duty of excise. 

Glovers* clippings, to make glue, the cwt. . • • • 14^ 

Glue, the cwt. .. ^. .. .. ... •• Q A S 

Grain, or scarlet powder, the pound • • . • . • 9 
Grain of Seville^ in berries, and grains of Portugal, or rotta,the lb* O 4f 

Grains, viz. Guinea grains, the pound . . • • • • O O 2 

Graves for dogs, the cwt.. . • • . • • • • 11 

Grocery, viz. almondis, viz.. Jordan, the cwt. .. ... 2 6 3 

of any other sort, except bitter almonds, the cwt. 13 2 
bitter ^ see Drugs. 

Anniseeds, the cwt .. .. • •• •. 13 2 

Cinnamon, the pound .. .. *•. .. .. 045 

Cloves^ the pound •• .. .. ... ^. 8 

Currants, in a British built ship, the cwt.. • » • . 13 4 

in a foreign ship, the cwt. .. •• .. I 4 10 

Dates, the cwt .. .. .. .. 2 6 8. 

Figs, in a. British buih ship, the cwt. .. • .. O 12 10 

in a foreign, ship, the cwt. .. .. ... .. 1 13 4. 

Ginger, of the British plantations, the cwt. • . ... Oil O 

not of the British plantations,, the cwt.. . • i- 8< 0' 

Liquorice powder, the cwt. •• • .-^ .. 2121 

root, the cwt. • . • . 18 10 

Mace, the pound. • • # • » • Q 4. O 
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IMPORT. 

Grocery continued. 
Nutincgs, the pound . . . . 

Pepper, imported by the East India Company, to be ware- 
housed, the pound 
taken out for home consumption, the pound . • 
IMmcnto, of the British plantations, the pound 

of any other place, tlie pound 
Plums dried, the pound 
Prunes, the cwt. , . . . . . . " 

Eaibins of the sun, imported in a British built ship, the cwt. 
imported in a foreign ship, the cwt. . . 
Smyrna, imported in a British built ship, the cwt. 

in a foreign ship, the cwt. . . 
Faro, or lexia, imported in a British built ship, the cwt. 

in a foreign ship, the cwt. . 
Lipra, or Belvidere, imported in a British built ship, 
the cwt. • . V • • 

in a foreign ship, the cwt. 
denia, and all other rasins, not otherwise enumerated, 
imported in a British built ship, the cwt. 
in a foreign ship, the cwt. . . 
Sugar candy, brown, the cwt. 
^ imported by the East India Company, the cwt. 

white, the cwt. 

imported by the East India Company, the cwt. 
Sugar, viz. refined, the cwt. 

brown and muscovado, not of the British plantations, 
rne cwr. •• .. •• .. 

in the British plantations, the cwt. . . 
white, not of the British plantations, the cwt. . . 

of the British plantations, the cwt. . . 
white, from any of the ^British colonies on the continent 
of America, to be warehoused, the cwt. 
when taken out of such warehouse, in order to be used 
in this kingdom, the cwt. 
Ounpowder, viz. cornpowder, the cwt. 

serpentine powder, the cwt. . . 
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HktKy viz. camePs, the pound 

cow or ox, or of elks, the cwt. 
goats, viz. carmenia wood, the pound 

imported by the East India Company, the pound 
See 24 Geo. III. Sess. 2. cap 21. 
horse, the pound 
human, the pound 
Hams) see Bacon. 
Harp striogsi the gross, 12 dozen knots 
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AND custom-house OEFICERS. 



IMPORT. 
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Duty. 



Drawbacks 
on Export. 
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Hats, viz. bast or straw hats or bonnets, each hat or bonnet not 
exceeding 22 inches in diameter, the dozen 
exceeding 22 inches in diameter, the dozen 
Chip, cane, or horse-liair hats or bonnets, each hat or bonnet not 
exceeding ^2 inches in diameter, the dozen 
each exceeding 22 inches in diameter, the dozen 
made of, or mixed with, felt, hair, wool, or beaver, the hat 2 
Hay, the load, 36 trusses, each 56lbs. 
Heath, for brushes, the cwt. 
Hemp, viz. drest, imported in a British built ship, the cwt. 

in a foreign ship, the cwt. 
Henip, rough or undrcst, imported in a British built ship,, the 

in a foreign ship, the cwt- 
Hemp of Ireland, or British plantations in America ; duty free 
Hides and skins, and pieces, tanned, tawed, or dressed, not 
otherwise enumerated, for everv lOOl. of the value thereof 77 
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o 
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Hides, viz. cow or ox, in the hair, the piece 

See 9 Geo. III. cap. 39. and 21. Geo. IH. cap. 29. 

cow or ox, tanned, the pound 
Of horses, mares, &c. in the hair, the piece 

tanned, the pound 

Indian, undressed, the piece 

losh hides, the pound 

of Muscovy or Russia, tanned, the pound 
Hones, the 100, containing 5 score 
Honey, the barrel, containing 42 gallons 
Hoops of iron, for casks, the cwt. 

of wood, for coopers, the thousand 
Hops, the cwt. 

Horns of cows or oxen, the 100 
Horn tips, the 100, containing 5 score 
Horses, mares, or geldings, each 
Hosiery, French ; see Cotton and Woollen. 
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Japanned or lacquered ware j see East India Goods. 

Jet, the pound 

Incle unwrought, or short spinnel, the pound 
wrought, the dozen pound 

Indigo, the pound 

Ink for printers, the cwt. 

Iron, viz. in bars, or unwrought, of Ireland, the ton 

of Muscovy or Russia, imported in a foreign ship, the ton 3 
of any other country in a foreign ship, the ton . . 3 

of any other country, imported in a British built ship, the 
ton . . .. . . .. 2 16 
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Iron of Ireland, slit, or hammered into rods, the ewt. 

of an jr country, riit, or hammerdd into rods, less than f ctf 
^n inch square, imported in a British built ship, the cwt» O 
in foreign ships, the cwt. « • » i» » • O 

hoops } See J^oqps* 

ere, the ton • » » . . • • • • • X) 



O 4 



• • 



o 

o 



old, broken, and old cast iron, the fxm 
pig, the ton • • . « . . • . • . 

wire ; s^e Wire. 
Articles of Fritech manufactore, made entirely or in part Of iron 
and steel, not exceeding in value 2L lOs. the cwt. and 
imported directly into Great Britain, in French or 
British built ships, fyx erery lOOL of the value 
ithereof 

exceeding in vahie 9L 10s. the cwt. and all buckles^ 
buttons, knives, or sdssars, and all other articles of 
hardware or cutlety, and all articles composed of cop* 

{)er or brass, separately or mixed, imported directly 
nto Great Britain, in French or British built ships^ 
iTor ev^ lOd. of the value diere<^ * . 10 

Juice of lehiofls, the ton, 252 gallons * « » * 3 

liines, the gidlon •• »• •• O 

Ivo^t the ipottnd • . • • • • » • O 



Kelp, the ton 
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XAdE,\iz. bone df thread, 12 yards 
Lamp black, the bWt. 
Latten, viz. black, the cwt* 

shaven, the dwt. 
Lead ore, the ton 
Lead, black, red, or White ) see Drugs. 
Leader, viz. leather'manufacttires, or any mann&cture whereof 

leather is the most valuable part, for eveiy lOOl. of the value 77 

Leavesof gold, the 100 leaves «. .« .. O 

Lemons aild oranges, the thousand . « .* O 

piickled, the ton, 252 gallons . . . . 1 

Linen, \iz. Alexandria, or Torkey, plain, not exe^eding I yard 

in width, the ell . . . . . . 

exceeding 1 yard in width, the cU . . ... O 

calicoes, viz. plain white, imported by the £ast India 

Company, the piec6 . . . « . . 

each piece to be of the breadth of I yard andf or under, 
and 10 yards or less long, and if above l yard and 4- 
broad, not to exceed 6 yards in length, or xf -longer 
to pay duty in proportion; 9ee 4 and 5 William and 
Mary, cap. 5« ' . . . . 
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Linen continued^ £. s. 

Linen, and besides for every lool. of the value according to the 
price the same shall be publicly sold at the sales of the 
East India Company .• •• •• 16 10 

if exported to Africa 

tiie loritish colonies in America 

any other places, if the said goods shall have been 

printed or dyed in this kingdom • • 
to any other plaee, without havii^ been printed or dyed 
in this Idn^om 
Cambrics, French, imported directly from France, the demi- 

piece, not exceeding 7f yards in ]engtii,.iior 4> of a 
yard in breadth, or if exceeding 4 of a yard and 
under 2L 10s. in value k. • • • • 

exported to any British colony in America 
exceeding j- of a yard in breadth, and being above 
the value of 21. lOs. the demi-pieoe of 71- yuds 
In length, for ever^ lOoL df the value thereof 10 
exported to any British colony in America . • 
Cambric, French, imported and warehoused jSiir^axportation, the 

the demi-pieise «• 4. •• O 

Cattvas, viz. hessens canvad^ Or Dutch barrass, the 120 ells 1 

packing canvas, guttings, spruce, Elbing, or Queen- 
borough caavasy the 180 eUs • . • . 18 
poldavies, the bolt,oodtMtiiqg 28 ells. • • • 8 
Damask tabling, Dutch or French, viz. not exceedmg ^U 4. in 

breadth, the yard . . . . . . P $ 

above ell ^ and under. 2 ells in l>readth, tlie^yard D 6 

from 2 ells to 3 ells, the yard * • • • 7 

of 3 ells or more, the yaird • • « . . . o 10 

and diaper tabling, towelling and napkining of Ireland ; 
see Irish Cloth. 

of Russia ; see Linen of Russia. 
t£^ling of Silesia, or. of any other place not enumerated, 
the yard . • • . .. •• .0 

towelling and napkining, Dutch Or French, the yard O 
and diaper towelling and napkining of Silesia, or of any 
other place, not otherwise enumerated, the yard 
^Diaper tabling, .Dutch or French, vi?« not exceeding ell i in 
; breadth, the yard 
above ell 4- breadth, And under 2 ells, the yard . « 
of 2 ells to 3 ells, the yard . . 
of 3 flls, or upwards, .the yard 
tabling of Silesia, or of any place, lu)t otherwise eQU< 

merated, the yard .^ 

towelling andjoapl^mng,; D«tdi QV priench^ the yard 
Drillings and packdock, the 120 ells • • » 4 
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Linen continued. £. 

Flanders, Holland, and French linfen, plain, not otherwise enu- 
merated, viz. not exceeding ell 4- in breadth, the ell O 
above ell -3-, and under 2 ells, the ell. • 
of 2 ells to 3 ells, the ell • . 
of 3 ells, or upwards, the ell 
German, Switzerland, East Country, except Russia, and Silesia 

cloth, plain, viz. above the breadth of Sl^J- inches, 
and not exceeding 36 inches, the 120 ells . . 
above 36 inches in breadth, the 120 ells 
not above 31^ inches in breadth, the 120 ells . . 
Hinderlands brown, viz. under 22^ inches in breadth, the 

120 ells 
Irish linen, chequered, stained, or dyed, imported under the 

7th and 8th W, III. cap. 39. and 16 Geo. II. cap. 26. 
for every lOOl. of the value thereof. . . . 49 

Irish cloth, plain,' not exceeding 36 inches in breadth, the 

1 20 ells . . • • . . • • o 

exceeding 36 inches in breadth, the 120 ells. . 2 

Lawns, viz. Silesia and all others, plain, except French not 
bleached in Holland^ the piece not exceeding 8 yards in 
length .. .. •• •• .. o 

bleached in Holland, the piece not exceeding 8 yards O 
French, imported directly into Greiat Britain, viz. the 
demi-piece, not exceeding l^^ywtA^ in length, nor H 
yard in breadth, or exceeding 14 yard, and under 
2I. lOs. in value . . . . . . . . O 

exported to any British colony in America 
exceeding 1| yard in breadth, and being above the value 
of 2I. lOs. the demi-piece of 7|- yards in length, for 
every lOOl. of the value thereof . . . . 10 

exported to any British colony in America 
Lawns, French, imported and warehoused for exportation, the 

demi-piece . . . . . . . • O 

Oil cloth, not exceeding yard wide, the ell . . • . O 

exceeding yard wide, the ell. . . . . O 

Russia linen, plain, viz. towelling and napkining, not exceeding 
22^ inches in breadth, in a British built ship, the 
lao ells . . . . . . i. O 

in a foreign ship, the 1 20 ells . . . . O 

not otherwise enumerated, not exceeding 22f 
inches in breadth, in a British built ship, the 
120 ells . . . . . . .. O 

in a foreign ship, the 120 ells . . . . O 

exceeding 22^ inches in breadth, and not exceed- 
ing 31^ inches, in a British built ship, the 
120 ells . . • .V ..• .. 1 
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Linen continued* £. s. ' d. 

Russia linen, in a foreign ship, the 1'20 ells • . • • 15 8 

exceeding 22-J- inches in breadth, and not exceed- 
ing 3 If inches, in a British built ship, the 
120 ells .'. . . •• . • 14 7 

in a foreign ship, the 120 ells • • • . 15 8 

exceeding 8 if inches in breadth, and not exceed- 
ing 86 inches, in a British built ship, the 
. 120 ells .. .. .. .. 1 16 11 

■ 

in a foreign ship, the 120 ells • • • • 118 6 

exceeding 36 inches in breadth, and not exceed- 
ing .45 inches, in a British built ship, the 
120 ells .. •• •• •• 3011 

in a foreign ship, the 120 ells . . . . 3 116 

exceeding 45 inches in breadth, in a British built 
ship, the 1 20 ells .. .. •• 4 14 

in a foreign shipj the 120 ells .. •• 4 17 

Sail cloth, or duck, Dutch or French, not exceeding 36 inches in 

breadth, the 120 ells . • • • ^ • • 2 3 

exceeding 36 inches in breadth, the 120 ells . • 3 16 

SaU cloth, of dudk of Russia, not exceeding 36 inches in breadth, 

in a British built 9hip,the 120 ells • . 2 1 

in a foreign ship, the 120 elb ... . . 23 

exceeding^ 36 inches in breadtli, in a British built 
ship, the 120 ells , • . .... 314 

in a foreign ship, the 120 ells . • . • • 3 16 

Sail cloth, or duck, not otherwise enumerated, and not exceed- 
ing 36 inches in breadth, the 120 ells . • 2 1 
exceeding 36 inches in breadth, the 120 ells ... 3 14 
Sail cloth, or canvas, Irish, on which the bounty of 4d. the. yard 

has been there granted, of the value of i s. 2d. the 
yard, or upwards, the yard . . . . O 

on which the bounty of 2d. the yard has been granted, 
of the value of lod. and under Is. 2d. the yard, the, 
J orci. • .. «• •• «. V 

Sails, ready made, for every lOOl. of the value thereof . . , 45 
Sheets old, the piece . . . . . . . . O 

Spanish or Portugal linen, plain, viz. not exceeding 86 inches in 

breadth, the ell . . . . . . 

exceeding 36 inches in breadth, the ell. . . . 

Turkey linen ; see Linen of Alexandria. 

Linen, viz. plain white linen, not printed or dyed, nor otherwise 

particularly ^numerated, for every idoLof the, value thei:eof33 
Linen, checquered, printed, or dyed, not prohibited to be im- 
imported, or used, in Great Britain, and not otherwise 
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Linen continued. £. $. d. 

N. B. Liilen^ pointed, or stained^ is also subject to a duty of 

excise* 
Litmus, the cwt. .. •• .. .. •• 084 

Lutestrings, or catlings, the 1 2 dozen knots • • • • 2 6 
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Madder, the cwt. 

Maps, the map . . 

Mats of Russia, in a British built ship, the 100. . 

in a foreisrn ship, the 100 
Matting of Barbary or Portugal, the yard 

of Holland, the yard 
Mead, the hogshead, containing 63 gallons 
Medlers, the bushel 
Melasses, viz. of and from the British plantations in America^ 

the cwt. . . • • • • • • O 

from any other place, the cwt. • • . • O 

Metal, viz. leaf^ except or leaf gold, ihtlpitdket COfttaining 250 

AVClV%^29 .. •• .• •• .w^ w 

prepared foi* battery, the cWt. . . ► ► 1 

Metheglin, the hogshead) 63 gallons. . » » » .l 

Millboards ; see Pasteboards, under Wood. 
Millinery, French, made up of muslin, lawn, cambric, organz^ 

imported directly into Greftt Britain, for every lool. 
of the value thereof . . . . . . 12 

any other article, used in such millinety, shall pay 
duty, as if separately imported. 
Morels, the poUnd . . ..... . . o 

Moss, viz. rock moss for dyers' use, the ton, containing 20 cwt. O 
Mum, the barrel, containing 3^ gallons . . . . O. 

N. B. Sulgect also to the duty of excise. 
Musical instruments, French j see Cabinet Ware. 
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Nankin cloth; see East India Groods.. 
Neats tongues, the dozen . . 
Nuts, viz. chesduts, th6 bushel 

small nuts, the bushel 

walnuts, the bushel 
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Oak bark, when altowdd^ the cwt 
Oakum, the cwt. • • 
Ochre, the bushel 

Oil, viz. ^ad oil^ ih a British, built ship, the gallon 
Sallad oil, in a foreign^ ship, the gallon • • , 

Ordinary oil of olives^ in a British, built ship, the ton, containing 

252 gallons 
ia a foreign ship, the ton 
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Duty. 



Drawbacks 
on Exports. 



£ s. 
Rape and Unseed oil, the toi^ 252 gallons • * • . 24 4 

Oil of hemp s66d, or My othec seed oil, not enumerated, the 

tool, ^52 gallons « .. •• IS 4 

Train oil, dr bhibb^r, or fish oil, of foreign fishing, the ton, 

^cotltaihfntf 252 gallons •• 18 3 

of Bf Itish filling, viz. . of Greenland, and parta adj^ 

cent, t(he ton, containing 252. gallons • • 115 

wlien taken by any shipping belonging to his Mfgesty's 
colonics, tfnd impor4:ed in such shipping, the tou^ 
:Cotitail)in|f 252 gallons .. ... .. O 15 

when imported in British ships, the ton, containing 

252 gallons 
of| NtiwfiSkindland, and like sort, the ton,, containing 

:25ft gallons • . « 

wliert taken by shipping belonging to ant* of hk Ma-» 
jesty's^ ciol^nies, and importedin such shif^iiigt the 
toil, c^Hti^ing 25e-gaIlons • . » ^ . ^ « 

wlienT imj^rtfed in British ships^ the torn^ tioniiattlling 

251 gnloM 

Oil cloth ; lieeiLinenP 

Olives, the hogshead, con^intog-GS gftHoQs 

Onions, the biishd 

Oranges; itee Lenionfii ...:': 

Orchal, th^ cwt. -'^;: '/<;:;ii i^ii.'tf: / ^j.^Ji :: u. 

Orchelia oit Ajrchtiiap t he cwi- . • 

Orsedew, the dozen (founds 
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Packthread, tke biifidred pounds 
Paling boards j se^ ^Vbod• 
Pails, or kits df wbbd^ the dozen 
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Painterscolourbofidl sorts, not otherwise^numerated^.thepQlUid ^0 2' 



Paper, \iz. atlis, ordinary, the ream 

Atlas, fine, the retain 

Bastard, or double copy, the veam 

Blue royal, the ream 

Blue paper, fctf sUgaf bakers, the ream 

Brown paper, <he "bundle, containing AQ xjuires 

Brown cap, the ream /I 

Cap, viz. foolVca^, Une, the ream 

fool's-cap, second, thtE^ reaor 
^ Genoa fooPsM^ap^ fine, the ream 

Genoa fcior»-cap; second, German foc^^^py and fine 
printing fi)oPs-cap, the ream 

second oimnkr}r<pnnting fooPs-cap,. the ream . 
Ckrttid^ P^P^9 the ream 
Chancery douMe, the^ream 
Crown, viz. fine Genoa^crown, the ream 
you n. s £ 
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Paper continued. 
Grown, second Genoa crown, German crown, and fine print- 
ing crown, the ream 
second ordinary printing crown, the ream 
^Demy, viz. demy fine, the ream 
•second, the ream 
Genoa demy, fine, the ream 
Genoa dent}'-, second, the ream 
German demy, the ream 
Trinting demy, the ream 
Elephant ordinary, the ream 
Elephant fine, the ream 
Foors-cap ; see Cap Paper. 
Imperial fine, the ream • . 
Imperial second writing, the ream 
Lombard, viz. German Lombard, the ream 
Medium, viz. fine medium, the ream 

second' writing medium, the ream 
Genoa medium, fine, the xeam 
Genoa medium, second, the ream 
Post, viz. small post, the ream 

fine large post, weighing 1 5 pounds per ream, or up- 
wards, i)ic ream 
fine large post, weighing under 15 pounds, the ream 
Pot, viz. fine Genoa pot, second Genoa pot, and ordinary pot, 
the ream 
superfine pot, the ream 
second fine pot, the ream 
pressing paper, the cwt. 
Royal, viz. royal, fine, the ream , 

super royal, fine, the ream 
second writing royal, the ream . 
second writing super royal, the ream 
Genoa royal, fine, the ream 
Genoa royal, second, the ream 
fine Holland royal, the ream 
second fine Holland royal, the ream • 
ordinary royal, the ream 
Painted paper, or paper hangings ior rooms, for every lOOL of 

the value thereof 
Paper, not otherwise particularly enumerated for every lOOl. 

of the value thereof 
Parchment, the dozen, containing 12 sheets 
Pasteboards, or millboards ; see Wood. 
Fears, the bushel 
Pears, dried, the bushel 
Perry, the ton, containing 252 gallons 
N. B« Subject also to the duty of excise. 
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Pewter, old, the cwt. *. . 

Pickles of all sorts^ not otherwise described or enumerated, 

the gallon . • . • . . . • • 

Pictures of four feet square, or upwards, the picture 

imported by the East India Company 
Pictures of two feet square, and under 4 feet square, the picture 

imported by the East India Company 
under two feet square, the picture 
imported by the East India Company 
Pitcl>, not the product of any of the British dominions^ viz» 

imported in a Briti'^h built ship, the last containing, 

12 barrel*', each SI 4 gallons • . 
imported in a foreign ship, the last 
Pitch of the product of any of the British, dominions 

of the crown of Great Britain, the last 
Plaster of Paris, the lOO pounds . . .*. .^ 

Platting, or other manufactures of bast,, straw, chip» cane, of< 
horse-hair, to be used in or proper for making hats or bon-r 
nets^ the pound ... . ». ' « •» 

Plate of silver, un^ilt, the ounce troy 

imported by the East-India Company 
PhU;e of silver, part gilt, the ounce troy 

imported by the East India Company 
Plate of silver, gilt, the ounoe troy -. . . - 

imported 'by the East India Company 
Plate^ wrought ofgold, the-ounce troy 

imported by the East India Company 
Plate, battered^ fit only tohe re^manu&ctured i see Bullion. 
Platters of wood, the^nock, containing sixty 
Pomegranates, . tlie thousand ' 
Porcelain, earthen-^ware, and pottery, French, imported.direct- 

ly into Great Britain, for every lOoL of the value thereof 
Potatoes, the cwt; 

Pots,\viz. melting pots, the. hundred 
Powder of brass, for japanning, the ounce 
Powder, viz. hair powder, the cwt. 
Prints, viz.. paper priAts, . the piece * 
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Quills, viz. goose quills, the thousand 

swan quills, the thousand 
Quinces, th;e hlundred^ containing 5 score 
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Rags, old rppes, or jimks, or old fishing nets, fit only for the% 
making of paper or pasteboard ; see ll GeOb I. cap. 7. duty 
free. 

Rape of' grapes^ the ton» containing 252 gal. . 
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JRape cakes, for manttrc, from Ireland; see the J 5 Geo. III. 

cap. 34. free. 
Rennet, the gallon • • . . 

Rice, the cwt. • . . . : / , 

imponted by tfie East India Company 
Rice, of the production of -the |3ri<jish plaptationfi in Anoericay 
imported for the purpose of €xportation into the ports odf 
Plymouth. Exeter, Poole, Southampton, Chichester, ^u>^^ 
wich, ana the members thereof; as aJ6o into firistcd, Lavej> 
pool, Lancaster, Whitehi&ven» txsA OlabgiMv ^^ <^t. 
Ropes, new; see Cordage^. '■'" i. • c/:! •. • fi m .; . 

Ropes, old; see R^igs. - r !• 

Rosin, of the product of any of tlie British dooiittkin^si^the c;fi¥tff 
not tfie product of the Bi^sb idbmitiiom; iaaportedill' 

a $ritesh built ship, the cwt. 
impcMted in' a foreign ship, the cwt. 
Rugs, viz. Irish rugs, the f>ieM 
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SXdlery, French, imported directly, for every IDol. of the i . 

value thereof .. .. .. *.*..' J5'0 Q 



^ 3 






Saflower, the pound .. .. .^ #• 

^Sail cloth ; see Linen. 

Salt, viz. for curing ot fish, imported in |t Briikk \mfAt iMtl) 
or from Jersey, Guernsey, Sark, or Alderney, the ^w^^ * 
containing 40 bushels, each bushol being 84&^ ! > -: 
imported in a foreign ship, the wey . . . . « # •. 

not for curing of fish, imported in ft British buiit ibip^ 
or from Jersey, Guernsey, Sofk, or Alderney, tbe W4y 
imported in a foreign ship^ tlie wey . . • > 

N. B. Salt is also subject to the duties on salt, inorx 
ported under the managemqiit of Hm coxammiQnut 
of that revenue. 
Saltpetre, the ewt; • . . . . . . . 2 

imported by the East India Company .. ' O 7 

when used to make oil of vitriol, a dnwhadc of tbe 
whole duties. 
Sausages, or pudding^; the pound 
Scoops of wood, the dozen 
Seamorse teeth, or sea-horse teeth, the lb. 
Seeds in geperal ; -see Drugs 
Canary seed, the ewt. . • • . ^ 

Clover seed, tlie cwt. 

Coleseed, the quarter, conftaiiiiing a busbels 
Hemp seed, the quarter, containing 8 bushels 
Lucerne seed, the cwt. 
Maw seed, the c\^'t. 
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Millet seed, the cwt. 
Mustard seed, the cwt. 
Onion sted^ tise cwt. 

Rape seed, the quarter, cpotaimoj^ 8 )^i}sh^)^ 
Rape, and all other seeds from Ireland, for the purpose of ex* 
tracting pil therefrom, the last, containing }0 quart«^rs, ^acb 
8 1)ushel9 . • . • • . . • f 

Sheep's guts^ dried to make whips, the gross, containing 1 2 
Qozen •• •• •• •• f« 

ShipB, iind all their tackle, except sails, for jevery lOOL of tbe 

value thereof 
Shovels of wood unshod, the dozen 
Shroff, or old braaa, the cwt. 
Shutnac, the cwt. 
Silk; viz. organ^ine, and all thrown silk in ith# gum^ tb9 poupd^ 
' containing l€ ounces 

if exported to Ireland, the pound 
exported except to Ireland, the pound 
raw, t)ie poumd, containing }6 ounces 
if exported to Ireland, the pound 
CKp<>rted except to Ireland, the pound p 
fcniibs, or huBks of silk, the pound, CQinttHtf i)g \% OtU9C^ 
Thrown silk dyed^ the pound, JUS ounces 

if exported to Ireland, the pouQd 
exported, except to Ireland, the ppufl4 
Silk> wrMight, viz. crapes and tiffimies of the mami^iejtijuris 9^ 
Italy, imported from thence iii British-built ships, tb^e pPMR^ 
^ otherwise imported^ the pound 
Skeetfi ftr whitsters, the skeet 
Skins and fprs, viz. armin, or ermin skins, undreMed* .t)i« ILioi- 

ber, oonltaiDing 40 skins 
Badger ^ki^s, undresaed, the piece 
Bear skins, white, undressed, the piece 
Bear skins pf any Dther colour, undressed, tlM^i^iecje 
Beaver^ skjins, undressed, the piece 

'Beaver/ skjins, frimi any of his Majesty's donunions in AffiprK^^ 
' the ptece • . • . . • • 

Beaver, wombs, the piece 
Buck or doer ekins, undressed, the skin 

Indian, half dressed, the ppiMid 
Cali&ar skins, tawed, the timber, 40 skiois 

untawed or undressed, the timber, ciWiaipijig 4p 
sikins 
Calves skinjs of Ireland, undressed, the doz^n 
Calves skin9 of any other coiintr}% tiiie dpi^gu 

x>f Irelwid or Amorusa £i9€u 
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Skins continued. 
Calves skins, tanned, the pound • . 
Cat skins, undressed, the hundred skins . . 
Coney skins, the dozen . . . . . , , . 

Cordivants, dressed, viz. imported by the East India Com- 
pany, the dozen 

of Turkey, the dozen 

of Spain, the dozen 
Dog skins, undressed, the piece 
Dog-fish skins, undressed, the dozen 
Elk skins, undressed, the skin 
Fisher skins, undressed, the piece 
Fitches, undressed, the timber, 40 skins 
Fox skins, black, undressed, the skin 

of all other sorts, undressed, the skin 
Goats' skins of Ireland, undressed, the dozen 

of any other country^ undressed, the dozen 

tanned, the dozen 
Hare skins, undressed, the 120 
Husse skins, undressed, the skin 
Kid skins, in the hair, the 100 

dressed, the 100, containing 5 scoren 
Lamb skins, undressed, m the wool, the 120. 

c!ressed in alum, the 100 

dressed in oil, the 100 
Slink Iamb skins, undressed, ii> wooH the 120^ 
Leopard skins, undressed, the piece* 
Lion skins, undressed, tlie piece 
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Martins, or nutrtrons, undiessed, the tiaiber, C0Qtaitiing.40jskins 2 
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tails, undressed, the 120 
Minks skins, tawed, the timber, 40 skins. • 

untawed, or undressed, the timber 
Molie skins, undressed, the dozen. 
Moose skin, undressed, the piece 
Masquash skiris, undressed, the 100 skins 
Otter skins,, undlressed, the piece 
Ounce skins, undressed^ the piece^ 
Panther skins^, undressed, the piece- 
Pelts of goats, dressed, the dozen 

. undressed, the dozen* 
of all other sorts, undressed, the 1 00 
Raccoon skins, undressed, the hundred skint^ 
Sables, undressed, the timber, 40 skins 
Sables tails, or tips, undressed, the piece 
Seal skins, undressed, the skin 

Skins of seals, taken by the inhabitants of his Majiesty's colonies 
in Amenca, and imported in a British shi{s the slua 
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Skins cantimied. 
iSkin3 of seals, taken by the British subject ; duty free. 
Sheep skins, undressed, in the wool, the dozen 
Sheep skins, dressed iti oil, the dozen 
Sheep skins, otherwise dressed, the dozen 
Squirrel skins, undressed ; see Calabar Skins. 
Swan skins, undressed, the piece 
Tyger skins, undressed, the piece 
Weasel skins, undressed, the 120 . « 
Wolf skins, tawed, the piece 
Wolf skins, untawed, or undressed, the piece 
Wolverings, undressed, the skin • . 
Skins, and pieces of skins, not otherwise enumerated ; see 
Siude, the pound 
Smalts, the pound 
Snuff, imported b]^ the East India Company, the pound 

from the British plantations in America, or the Spanish 
West Indies, the pound • . 

from any other place, the pound 
Soap, viz. hard soap, the cwt. 
Soft «oap, the cwt. 

Soapers waste; see 18 Geo. II. cap. 22. 
Spelters, the cwt 

Spinal fine, to make gauze, the pound 
Spirits, viz. arrack imported by the East India Company 
gallon • • • • • • 

Brandy, of any other country, the gallon* • 

Citron water, the gallon 

Geneva, the gallon 

Hungary water, the gallon 

Rosa solis, the gaUon 

Rum, viz. of any British colony in America, the gallon 

foreign the gallon 
Visney, the gallon 
Usquebaugh, the gallon 
Cordial water, strong water, or 
the ^llon 

jST. B. All spirits are likewise subject to the excise duty. 
Spun^es; see Drugs. 
Starch, the cwt. 
Steel, viz. gad steel, the cwt. 
Long, or wisp steel, tlie cwt. 
Stones, viz. dog stones, the last, containing 3 pair 
Emery stones, the cwt. 
Emery stones of Turkey, imported in a foreign ship, the cwt. 
Grave stones of marble, unpolished, the foot square, superficial 
measure 
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Grave stones of marble, polished, the Gxyt scpave^ Su^tfidlai & 

not of marble, polished of utlpdli^ed, tli^ foot 

square, superficial . • # . O 

Marble basons, tables, mortars, and other polished marbli^, ex^ 
cept grave and paving stones, poli&hed the foot ^uartf^ . 
superficial . . . . . . . . . - <!► 

blocks, the solid foot . . . . . . . . C^ 

paving sftofies, rough the foot square, superfi^id P^^Si,^ 
sure . . . . . • . • • . O 

polish^, the foot sqiMire, superficial . . . . O 

Mill stottesy abdve 4 fe6t in diameter^ or of 12 inches in thickness, 
or upwards, the piec6 . . . . # < * . . * 1 

Pavhlg stones, hot of hiarble-, the foot square . . . . O 

Pebble stoiKes, th6 toti ir . • . . ^ . . # . . O 

Pomice stoi^es, the tort * . , . ' . . . . . O 

Quern stones, from 3 to 4 (e6i in d{dm«t«f, Md not above 6 

itiches in thickness^ the last, containing' 9 pair O id^ lO 
small, under 3 feet 'm diameter, aild not ex^^eed* 
ihg 6 inches in thickness, the last^ contai»hig 
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8 pair 
Slates in frstmes, the dozen 
iSlick stotiesi, the hufndl'ed, containing 5 score 
Tables of slhte, without frames, thepiece ^ . 
Whetstones^ the hundred ^ / ^ . 

diuflsf, madii of mf5ced with wool, the yard 
SticcM^esT, wet or dry, the pound . • 

imported by the East India Company 
Swingles, the grosiS, ck)ntaining 12 dozen . » . » o ift 

Tails of Cows, the hundred, containing 5 score . . Q 

Tallow, the cwt. . . . . . . . •. ^^ O 

Tar, hot the product of any of the British dominions, imported 
in a British bUilt ship, the last, containing 12 barrels, 
*ach Sl-J- gallons . . . . . . . • * 

imported in a foreign ship, the t^M 
of any of the British dominions, the last-, . 
Tarras, the bushel 
Tazels, the thousand 

Thread, viz;, Bridges thread, the dozen, poimd 
Crossbow thread, the hundred pounds 
Outnal thread, the do2en pounds 
Sister *s thread, the pound . . 
M^hited-brown thread, the dozen pounds 

thread of Irehnd. See 7 and 8 Will* III. cap, 59. and 
16 Geo. II. cap. 16. free 
Thrums of linen or fustian, the pound 
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Thrums of woollen, the pound . . . . . . o 

Tiles ; see Earthen-ware 

Tin, the cwt. . . . . . • . . • . 2 

Tin glass, the cwt. . . . . . . . . O 

Tobacco, viz. of the growth or manufacture of the dominions of 

Spain or Portugal, the pound . . . . O 

Tobacco of the growth of Ireland, or of the British colonies in 

America, or of the United States of America, the 
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pound 
Tortoise-snelU the pound 
Tow, the cwt. 

of Russia, in a foreign ship, the cwt. 
Toys, for every lOOl. value thereof . . 
Trays of wood, the shock, containing sixty 
Trenchers of wood, the gross, 12 dozen 
Trunnels, or treenails, the 1200 
Truffles, the pound 
Tubs of wood, the dozen 
Twine, the cwt. . . 
Twist, for bandstrings, the dozen knots 
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Valonia, the cwt . 
Vellum, the skin . • 
Vermicelli, the pound 

from the British colonies in America free. 
Vinegar, French, or of any. othec-country, the ton, containing 

252 gallons .. .. .. .. 32 18 10 

Vinelloes, the pound .. .. .. •• 083 
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6 



Wafers, the pound 
Wainscot boards ; see wood 

Water, Spa, or Pyrmont, and ^U other mineral and natural wa- 
ters, the dozen bottles or flasks, each not exceeding 3 
pints . . . . . . . . . . 110 

Wax, viz. bees' wax, white or manu&ctured, die cwt. . . 3 2 4 

Bees wax, unmanu&ctured, the cwt. . ... . . 1 1 1 7 

hard wax, the pound . . . . ■ . . 13 

bay or mirtle wax, the pound . . . . 4 

Weld, the cwt. , . . . . . . , . . O O 10 

Whale fins, vjz. of foreign fishing, the ton, containing 20 cwt. 97 18 O 

of British fishing, imported in shipping belonging to 
any of his Majesty's colonies, or plantations, the 
ton, containing 20 cwt. .. .. a 15 O 

of British fishing, imported in shipping belonging to 

Great Britain, the ton, containing 20, cwt. 1 7 6 
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£. S. 

Wlii^cofd, the pound . . . . . . . . o o 

Wines, viz. French wine, imported into the port of London, 
in a British built ship, the ton, containing 252 
gallons . . . • • • . • 29 8 

in a foreign ship, the ton, 2^2 gallon^ . • . 33 12 

^having been imported into the port of London, and ex- 
ported to any British colony or plantation in Ame- 
rica, or the Bast Indies, the ton, containing 252 
gallons 
exported to any other place, the ton 
itaported to any port of Great Britain, except the port 
of London, in a British built ship, the ton, 2S2 
gallons. • • • • • . • • • 25 

in a foreign ship, the ton, 252 gallons. • . . 29 

having beeti imported into any pert of Great Britain, 
except London, and exported to any British colony 
or plantaition in America, or the East-Indies, the ton, 
containing 252 gallons 
exported to any other place, the ton 
French wine, entei'ed tor prisage, viz. imported into the port of 

London, in a British built ship, the ton, contain- 
ing 252 gallons • « • • • • 21 1 1 10 

in a foreign ship, the ton . • • . 24 6 9 

having been imported into the port of London, 
and exported to any British colony in America, 
or the East Indies, the ton^ contiuning 252 
gallons 
exported to any other place, the ton 
imported into any port of England, except the 
port of London, in a British built «hip, the ton, 
containing 252 gallons • . . . 18 16 K> 

in a foreign ship, the ton .. .. 21 11 10 

having been imported into any port of England, 
except the port of London, and exported to any 
British colony or plantation in America, or the 
East Indies, the ton, containing 252 gallons 
exported to any other place, the ton 
Dli^ine, viz. Rhenish, German, and nungary wine, imported into 
any port of Great Britain, in a British built ship, the 
ton, containing 252 gallons . . • . SS 12 O 

in a foreign ship, the ton . . . • • • 37 16 O 

Rhenish, German, and Hungary wines, exported to any 

British colony in America, the ton, containing 
252 gallons . . ; • 

exported to any other place, the ton 
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Jfines C07itinued. 
FortugaT, Madeira, Spanish, and all wines not otherwise 

enumerated, imported into the port of London, in 
a British built ship, the ton, containing 252 gallons 19 12 O 
in a foreign ship, the ton, 252 gallons . . fi2 8 

having been imported into the port of London, and 
exported to any British colony in America, the 
ton, 252 gallons 
exported to any other place, the ton 
imported into any port of Great Britain, except 
London, in a British built ship, the ton, containing 
252 gallons . • • . . . • . 16 16 

in a foreign sh^>, the ton, 252 gallons . • 19 12 

having been imported into any port of Great Britain, 
except the port of London, and exported to any 
British colony in America, the ton, containing 
252 gallons . • 
exported to any other place, the ton, containing 
252 gallons . . 
Wineenteredfor prisage, viz. Rhenish, German, or Hungary wine, 
imported into any port of England, in a British built 
ship, the ton, containing 252 gallons. . • • 24 

in a foreign ship, the ton, containing 252 gallons 27 

exported to any British colony in America, the ton, 

containing 252 gallons • • 
exported to any other place, the ton, containing 252 gal. 
Portugal, Madeira, or Spanish, and all other wines, not other- 
wise enumerated, imported into imy port of Eng« 
land, except London, in a British built ship, the 
ton, containing 252 gallons • • . • 14 

in a foreign ship, the ton, containing 252 gallons .16 
having been imported into the port of London, and 
exported to any British colony in America, the ton, 
containing 252 gallons . . • • • • . 

exported to any other place, the ton, containing 

252 gallons • . 
imported to any port of England, except London, in 

a British built ship, the ton, containing 252 gallons 12 11 2 
in a foreign ship, the ton, containing 252 gallons 14 7 11 
having been imported into any port of Eng^nd, except 
London, and exported to any British colony or 
plantation in America, the ton, containing 252 
gallons 
exported to any other place, the ton 
N. B. Wmes are also subject to the duty of excise. Wine lees, 
subject to the same duty as wine ; but no drawback 
for any lees exported. 
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Wire, viz. brass or copper wire, not otherwise enumerated, 
the cwt. 
iron wire, the cwt. . 
latten wire, the cwt. 
steel wire, the pound 
virginal wire of brass, the cwt. 

iron, the cwt. 
Woad, viz. green woad, the ton, containing 20 cwt. 

Thoulouse woad, the cwt. . . 
Wood,* viz. anchor stocks, imported in a British built ship, the 

piece 
in a foreign ship, the piece 
Balks, from five to eight inches square, or if 24 feet in length, 
or upwards, imported iii a British built ship, the 120 
in a foreign ship, the 1 20 . . 
under 5 inches square, and under 24 feet in length, im- 
ported in a British built ship, the ton 
in a foreign ship, the 1 20 . . . . 

Battens, from 8 to 20 feet in length, not above 7 inches in 

width, and not exceeding 2^ inches in thickness, im- 
ported in a British built ship, the 1 20 
in a foreign ship, the 1 20 . . 

exceeding 20 feet in length, not above 7 inches in 
width, or if exceeding 2\ inches in thickness, im- 
ported in a British built ship, the 1 20 
in a foreign ship, the 1 2a . . 
Batten ends, under 8 feet in length, not above 7 inches in 

width, and not exceeding 24. inches in thickness, 
imported in a British built ship, the 120 . . O 

in a foreign ship, the 120 . . . . O 

under 8 feet in length, not above 7 inches in width, 
and exceeding 24 inches in thickness, imported 
in a British built ship, the 1 20 . • • . O 

in a foreign. ship, the 120 . . . . O 

Bbech plank, 2 inches thick, or upwards, imported in a British 

built ship, the load, containing 50 cubic feet 
2 inches in thickness, or upwards, imported in a 
foreign ship, the load, containing 50 cubic feet 
Beech quarters, from 5 to 8 inches square^ or if 24 feet in 
length, or upwards^ imported m a British built ship, 
the 120. . . . . . .. . . 2 

in a foreign ship, the 120 . . . . . . 2 

under 5 inches square, and under 24 feet in length, im- 
ported in a British built ship, the 120 . . 1 
in a foreign ship, the 120 . . • • . . r 

* Wood, in genecal, from America, under certain reaUictions, duty free. 
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PTood continued. £. 

Boards, viz. beech boards, under 2 inches in thickness, and 
under 1 5 feet in length, imported in a British built 
ship, the 1 20 
in a roreign ship, the 120 

under 2 inches in thickness, and if 1 5 feet in length, or 
upwards, imported ip a British built ship the 1 20 
Beech boards, in a foreign ship, the 1 20 
Clap boards, not exceeding 5 feet three inches in length, and 

under eight inches square, imported in a British 
built ship, the 120 .. 
in a foreign ship, the 1 20 
Linn boards, or white boards for shoe-makers, unddl* four &et 

in length, and under six inches in thickness, 
imported in a British built ship, the 120 
in a foreign ship, the 1 20 
for shoemakers, four i&^t in length,, or six inches 
in thickness, imported in a British built ship, 
the 120 . . 
in a foreign ship, the 1 20 
Oak boards, imder two inches in thickness, and under fifteen, 

feet in length, imported in a British built ship, 
the 120 
in a foreign ship, the 1 20 

under 2 in ches in thickness, and if 1 5 feet in length, 
or upwards, imported in a British built ship, 
the 120 
in a foreign ship,, the 120 
Paling boards, hewed on one side, and not exceeding^ seven 

feet in length, imported in a Briti^ built 
ship, the 1 2Q 
in a foreign ship, the 1 20 
exceeding seven feet in length, imported in a 

British built ship, the 120 
in a foreign ship, the 120 
Paste boards, or mill boards, imported in a British built ship, 

the cwt. . . 
in a foreign ship, the cwt. 
Pipe boards, above 5 feet S inches in length, and not exceed- 
ing 8 feet in length, and under 8 inches square, 
' imported in a British built ship, the 120 

in a foreign ship, the 1 20 
exceeding 8 feet in length, and under 8 inches 
square, imported in a British built ship, the 1 20. 
in a foreign shm, the 1 20 
Scale boards, imported in a British built ship, the cwt. 

in a foreign ship, the cwt. 
Wainscot boards, containing 12 feet in length, and 1 inch in 
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IMPORT. 

IFood continued. 
tliickness, and so hi proportion for any 
other Idn^h or thidcness, imported in a 
British built ship, the board 
Wainscot boards, in a foreign ship 

Box-wood, imported in a British buiH ship, the ton, contain- 
ing 20 cwt. . . . . . , 

in a foreign ship, the ton, containing 20 cwt, 
Brazil, or Fernambucca wood, for dyers, the cwt. 
Brazilletto, or Jamaica wood, the cwt. 

See 8 Geo. I. cap. 15, for Brazil, &c. 
Deals, above 7 inches in width, and exceeding 20 feet in length, 
not exceeding 4 inches hi thickness, imported in & 
British built ship, the 120 
imported in a foreign ship, the 120 • . 

exceeding 4 inches in thickness, imported in a British 

built ship, the 120 
imported in a foreign ship, the 120 
above 7 inches in widtn, being from 8 to 20 feet in 
length, and not exceeding 34- inches in thickness, 
imported in a British built ship, the 120 
Imported in a foreign ship, the 120 
exceeding 34- inches in thickness, imported in a British 

built ship, the 1 20 
in a foreign ship, the 120 
Deal ends, above 7 inches in width, being under 8 feet in length, 

and not exceeding 34- inches in thickness, im- 
ported in a British built ship, the 120 
imported in a foreign ship, the 120 
exceeding 34- inches in thickness, imported in a Bri- 
tish built ship, the 1 20 
imported in a foreign ship, the 120 
Ebony, imported in a British built ship, the cwt. 

imported in a foreign ship, the cwt 
Firewood, the fathom, 6 feet wide, and 6 feet high, imported 

in a British built ship 
imported in a foreign ship 
Fir quarters, from 5 to 8 inches square, or if 24 feet in length, 

or upwards, imported in a British built ship, 
the 120 
imported iri a foreign ship, the 120 
under 3 inches square, and under 24 feet in length, 

imported in a British built ship, the 120 
imported in a foreign ship, the 120 
Fir timber, 8 inches square, or upwards, imported in a British 

built ship, the load, containing 50 cubic feet 
in a foreign ship, the load 
Fustick, for dyers* use, the cwt. 
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Wood continued. 
Handspikes^ under 7 feet in length, imported in a British built 

ship, the 120 
imported in a foreign ship, the 120 
7 feet in length, or upwards, imported in a British 

built ship, the 120 
imported in a foreign ship, the 120 
Knees of oak> under 5 inches square, imported in a British 

built ship, the 1 20 
imported in a foreign ship, the 120 
from 5 to 8 inches square, imported in a British 

built ship, the 120 
imported in a foreign ship, the 120 
8 mches square, or upwards, imported in a 
British built ship, the load, containing 50 
cubic feet 
imported in a foreign ship, the load 
Lathwood in pieces under 5 feet in length, the fathom, 6 

feet wide and 6 feet high, imported in a British 
* built ship 

imported in a foreign ship 

in pieces 5 feet in length, or upwards, the fitthom, 
6 feet wide and 6 feet high, imported in a 
British buiH ship 
imported in a foreign ship 
Lignum vita&, the cwt. . . 
Logwood for dyers* use, the ton, 20 cwL 
Mahogany, the ton, containing 20 cwt. 
Masts under 6 inches in diameter ; see Splirs. 
Masts, six inches in diameter, and under eight inches, imported 
in a British built ship, the mast • . • • 

imported in a foreign ship, the mast • • 

eight inches in diameter, and under 12 inches^ imported 

in a British built ship, the mast • • . . 

imported in a foreign ship, the mast . . * 

twelve inches in diameter, or upwards, imported in a 

British built ship, the mast . . . . 

imported in a foreign ship, the mast. • • • 

Nicaragua wood for d^^ers* use, the cwt. . . • • 

Oak plank, 2 inches m thickness, or upwards, imported in a 

British built ship^ the load, containing 50 cubic 
feet . . . . . • .. 19 10 

imported in a foreign ship, the load • . 10 8 

Oak timber, 8 inches square or upwards, imported in a Briti^ 

built ship, the load, contaiRing 50 cubic feet & I ) 
imported in a foreign ship, the Imd .. ^ 10 4 
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Wood continued. 
Oars, imported in a British built ship, the 120. • 

imported in a foreign ship, the 1 20 
Olive wood, imported in a British built ship, the ton, contain* 

ing 20 cwt. 
imported in a foreign ship, the ton 
Planks of Ireland, the 100 feet 
Red, or Guinea wood for dyers* use, the ton . . 

See 8 Geo. I. cap. 15. 
Round wood, under 8 inches square, and under 6 feet in length, 

imported in a British built ship, the 120 
imported in a foreign ship, the 1 20 
if 6 feet in length, or upwards, imported in a 

British built ship, the 120 

imported in a foreign ship, the 120 

Spars under 22 f^&t in length, and under ^ inches in diameter, 

exclusive of the bark, imported in a British built ship, 

the 120 

imported in a foreign ship, the 120 

twenty-two feet in length, or upwards, and under 4 inches 

in diameter, exclusive of the . bark, imported in a 

British built ship, the 120 

imported in a foreign ship, the 1 20 

four inches in diameter, and under 6 inches exclusive of 

the bark, imported in a British built ship, the 120 
imported in a foreign ship^ the 1 20 
six inches in diameter, or upwards } see Masts. 
Speckled wood, the cwt. 
Spokes for wheels, not exceeding 2 feet in length, imported in 

a British built ship, the 1000 
imported in a foreign ship, the 1000. . 
exceeding 2 feet in length, imported in a British built 

ship, the 1000 
imported in a foreign ship, the 1000 
Staves, not exceeding 36 inches in length, not above 3 inches 

thick, or 7 broad, imported in a British built ship, 
the 1 20 . . 

imported in a foreign ship, the 120 
above S6, and not exceeaing 50 inches in length, not 
above S inches thick, or 7 broad, imported in a 
British built ship, the 1 20 . • 

imported in a foreign ship, the 120 . • 

above 50 inches, and not exceeding 60 inches in 

length, not above S inches thick, or 7 broad, in a 

British built ship, the 120 

imported iu a foreign ship^ the 120 
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Staves above 60 inches, and not exceeding 72 inches in length, 

not above S inches thick' or 7 broad, in a British 
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built ship, the 120 
imported in a foreign ship, the 1 20 
above 72 inches in length, not above 3 inches thick or 

7 broad, in a British built ship, the 1 20 
imported in a foreign ship, the 1 20 
not above S inches thick, or 7 broad, and not exceed- 
ing S feet 3 inches in length, shall be deemed clap- 
boards, and pay duty accordingly, 
exceeding 5 feet 3 inches in length, and above 3 thick, 
or 7 broad, shall be deemed pipeboards, and pay 
duty accordingly. 
Sweet wood, the cwt. 
Timber of Ireland, the ton or load 

Timber, not otherwise particularly enumerated, being 8 inches 

square, or upwards, imported in a British built ship, 
the load, containing 50 cubic feet 
imported in a foreign ship, the load • . 
Ufers, under 5 inches square, and under 14 feet in length, im- 
ported in a British built ship, the 120 
in a foreign ship, the 120 . . 

from 5 to 8 inches square, or if 34 feet in length or up- 
wards, imported in a British built ship, the 120 
imported in a foreign ship, the 1 20 . . 
Wainscot logs, 8 inches square or upwards, imported in a 

British built ship, the load, containing 50 cubic 
xeeu • . ■ • • • 

imported in a foreign ship, the load 
Wood for dyers' use, not enumerated, the cwt. 
Wood, manufactured, not otherwise enumerated, imported from 

any part of Europe, for every lOOl. of the value thereof S3 
Wood from America, except masts, yards, and bowsprits, duty 
free ; see 8 Geo. I. cap. 12. 11 Geo. III. cap. 41. 26 Geo. 
III. cap. 5S^ and 26 Geo. III. cap. 60. 
Wool, viz. bever wool, dutv free. 

cut and combedf, except combed in Russia, and im- 
ported from thence in British built ships, the 
round 
; see Hair of Goats. 
Coney wool, the pound 
Cotton wool, of the British plantations, free 

not of the British plantations, the pound 
See 6 Geo. III. cap. 52. 
Estridge wool, in a British built ship, free. 

in a foreign ship, the cwt. 
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OF THE CUSTOMS, 



IMPORT. 



Duty. 



Drawbacks 
on Exports. 



Hare's wool, the pound 

Irish wool, combed or uncombed^ duty free. 

Lamb*s wool, duty free. 

Polonia wool, duty free. 

Red wool, duty free. 

Sheep's wool, duty free. 

Spanish wool, duty free. 

Woollen cloths, the yard 

Manufactures, of all sorts including hosiery, French, 

and imported directly into Great Britain^ for every 

lool. of the value thereof 
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Yarn, viz. cable yarn, the cwt. 

Camel, or mohair yarn, the pound 

Cotton yarn, the pound 

Cotton yarn of Ireland ; free. 

Grogram yarn, the pound . . . . . . 

Irish yarn, the pack, containing four cwt. at six score pounds to 
the cwt. . . . . . . t . ... 12 

Raw linen yarn, the pound .» ... .. .00 

Wick yarn, the cwt. . . . . . > . . l 12 

Woollen, or bay yarn, the cwt. .. .. .. .014 

yarb of Ireland ; . free. ' 

Worsted yarn, being of two or more tJireadS) tinsttd» or tibrowB, 
the pound .. .. .• .« .. OOtO 

Goods, wares, and merchandize, pn^bited to be used in this 
kingdom, but allowed to be secured ia war^ouses, for es:- 
portatibn, not otherwise enumerated, for every lOOl. of the 
value thereof . . . . . . . . 7 10 O 

Goods, wares, and merchandize, not otberwise enmnerated, 
and not prohibited to be used in Great Britehk, ■■ bat allowed 
to be secured in warehouses for exportatioB, fiir tv&ry lOQl. 
of the value thereof . . . . . . . . 2 10 O 

All other go6ds, wares, and merchandize whatever, not being 
particularly enumerated, or charged with duty, and not pro- 
nibited to be imported, or used in Great Britain, not exempt 
from duty, for every lOOl. of the value thereof . . 27 10 
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DUTIES payable on sundry Articles exported from Great Britain* 

EXPORT. 



Duty, 



AoAKic, trimmed or pared, foreign, the pound 

rOu^, br tmtrimmed, foreign, Uie pound 
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Alum, British, the cwt. 
Annotto, foreign, the pound 
Antimonium crudum, foreign, the cwt. 
Aqua-fortis, foreign, the gallon 
Argoil, foreign, the cwt. 
Arsenic, foreign, the pound 
Bayberries, foreign, the cwt. 
Brazil, or Fernambucca wood, foreign, the cwt. 
Brazilletto, or Jamaica wood, foreign, the cwt. 

Cambrics, foreign, and French la¥ms, secured in warehouses, under tlie 32 
Geo. II. cap. 32. and 7 Geo. III. cap. 43. on exportation to the British 
colonies in America, the piece, containing 13 ells 
Cards, viz. new wool cards, British the dozen 

old wool cards, British, the dozen 
Cloth, viz. white woollen cloth, commonly called broad cloth, the piece 
Coals, usually sold by measure, viz. 

exported to Ireland, or the Isle of Man, tlie chalder, containing 36 
bushels, Winchester measure 

to any British colony in America, the chalder 

exported to any otner place, viz. in British built ships, the chalder, 
Newcastle measure • * 

in a foreign ship, the chalder • * • • 

exported in certain quantities, firom Newcastle and Swansea, to Jers^, 
(Guernsey, and Alderney, under the conditions, &g. directed by tne 
6 Geo. III. cap. 40. the chaldron, Newcastle measure • • Olio 

usually sold by weight, viz. exported to Ireland, or the Isle of Man, 
the ton, containing 20 cwt. . , . • • . . 

to any British colony in America, the ton . . . . 

to any other place, viz. in British built ships^ the ton containing 20 cwt. O 

in foreign ships, the ton, containing 20 cwt^ . . . . O 

Cqchineal, foreign, the pound . . . . • . . . O 

Copperas, British, for every lOOl. of the value thereof . . . . 5 

Cotton wool, of the growth and produce of the BritihA plantations in America, 

for every lOOl. of the value thereof . . . . . 5 10 O 

in British built ships ; free. 
Cream of tartar, foreign, the cwt. .. .• .. .. 012 

Culm, exported to Lisbon, under the 31 Geo. II. cap. 15. and 13 Geo. III. 

caj). 70. in a British built ship, the chalder, Newcastle measure O l 2 

in a foreign ship, the chalder, Newcastle measure . . 18 

Fustic, foreign, the cwt. . . . . . . . . 2 

Galls, foreign, the cwt. •• .. .. .• .. 012 

Glue, British, the cwt. .. .. .. .. .. 0011 

Gum Arabic, foreign, the cwt. .. .. .. .. 1134 

Gum Senega, foreign, the cwt. . . . . . . . 5 10 

Gum Arabic, or Senega, to Ireland, duty free. 

Hair, viz. Hart's hair, the cwt. .. .. .. •• OllO 

Horse hair, the cwt. • . • • . . . . • • 6 8 
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Ox or cow hair, the €Wt. 

Hair, not particularly enumerated, and not prohibited to be exported, 

every lOOL of the value thereof 
Horses, mares, or geldings, each 
Indigo of all sorts, foreign, the cwt. 
Isinglass, foreign, the cwt. 

Lapis calaminaris, for every lOOl. of the value thereof 
Lead, cast or uncast, the fodder or ton, 20 cwt. 
Lead ore, for every lOOl. of the value thereof 
Leather of all sorts, tanned, tawed, or dressed, the cwt. 
Litharge of lead, the cwt. 
Litmus, foreign, the cwt. 
Ix)gwood, foreign, the cwt. . 

in British built ships ; free. 
Madder, foreign, the cwt. 
Madder roots, foreign, the pound . . 
Nicaragua wood, foreign, the ton, containing 20 cwt 
Orchal, foreign, the cwt. 
Orchelia, foreign, the cwt. 
Pomegranate peels, foreign, the cwt. 
Red, or Guinea wood, foreign, the cwt. 
Safflower, foreign, the pound 
Sal armoniacum, foreign, the pound 
Sapan wood, foreign, the cwt. 
Saunders, red, foreign, the cwt. 
Sal gem, foreign, the pound 
Shumac, foreign, the cwt. 
Skins, viz. badger skins, the piece 
Beaver skins, the skin, or piece of skin 
Calves skins, tanned, tawed, or dressed, the cwt. 
Cat skins, the 100 
Coney skins, dressed or tawed, the 1 20 . 

black, with or widiout 'silver hairs, dressed or tawed, the 
Dog skins, the dozen 
Elk skins, raw, the piece 
Fitches, the timber, containing 40 skins 
Fox skins, the piece 
Kid skins, in the hair, the 100 
Kid skins, dressed, the 100 
Otter skins, raw, the piece 

tawed, the piece 
Sheep and lamb skins, dressed without wool, the 120 
$heep skins, tanned, tawed, or dressed, the cwt. 
Squirrel skins, the 1000 
Swan skins, the piece 
Woif skins, tawed, the piece 
Skins, not particularly enumerated, nor prohibited, for every lOOl 

value thereof 
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AND CUSTOM-HOUSE OFHCERS. 



EXPORT. 



Duty. 



Sticklac, foreign, the pound 

Tin unwrought, the cwt . 

Turhsall, foreign, the pound 

Valonia, foreign, the ton, containing 20 cwt, 

Verdigrease, foreign, the pound 

Wool, viz. beaver wool, the pound 

All other goods, wares, and merchandize, of the production, or manufacture 
of Great Britain, the exportation of which is not prohibited, may be ex- 
ported without payment of duty, if regularly entered and shipped ; on 
£iilure thereof, such goods, &c. shall be subject to the duty, for every lool. 
of the value thereof . . . . . . . . 5 
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DUTIES payable^ and Drawbacks allowed^ on sundry Articles carried coastwise or Jrotn 

Port to Port in Great Britain. 



COASTWISE. 



Duty. 



£• s* d. 



CoAL9, except charcoal made of wood, carried coastwise, except 
into the port of London, viz. in case they are such as 
are most usually sold by weight, the ton, containing 
20 cwt. •• •• •• •• •. •• o 

in case they are usually sold by the chalder, or any other 
measure reducible thereto, the chalder containing 36 
bushels . . • • . . • • • • . • O 

Culm, except into the port of London, the chalder, containing 
• 86 bushel, Winchester measure . • . . . . . . o 

Cynders made of pit coal, to any port in Grreat Britain, for 

every chalder, containing 36 bushels • . • . • • o 

Coals, culm, and cinders, from the bridge of Stirling, on the 

Firth of Forth, to the town of Dunbar, or to Redhead, or 

any part betwixt them, or from Ellen Foot to Bank End, in 

the county of Cumberland, or any place between them, duty 

free. 

Coals, except charcoal made of wood, brought coastwise into 

the port of London, viz. in case they are such as are 

most usually sold by weight, the ton, containing 20 

cwi. •• .. «• •• •. .. •• \J 

in case they are such as are most usually sold by the 
chalder, or any measure reducible thereto, the chalder 
Culm, brought coastwise into the port of London, the chalder, 
containing 36 bushels . . . . . . . . . . O 

Coals brought coastwise into the port of London, for the Royal 
Hospital at Chelsea, not exceeding lOO chaldc;^ by the year, 
the chalder .. .. .. .... .. o 

Coals used for melting copper and tin ores, within the coimties 
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COASTWISE. 



of Cornwall and Devon, or in fire engines for the draining 
water out of the mines of tin and copper, within the county 
of Cornwall, a draw^back of all the duties paid thereon ; see 
9 Ann. cap. 6. and 14 Geo. II. cap. 41. 
For all coals used in smelting copper and lead witliin thdisleof 
Anglesey, or in fire engines for draining water out of the 
mines of copper and lead, within the said isle, a drawback of 
all the duties ; provided the amount of such drawbacks shall 
not exceed the sum of 15001. in any one year ; see 26 Geo. 
III. cap. 104. 
Culm, to be used for the burning of lime, viz. in ships, or vessels, 
not exceeding 30 tons burthen, from the port of Milford,to 
any other place within the counties of Pembroke, Carmar- 
then, Cardigan, or Merioneth, the chalder, containing 86 
bushels. . . . • . • • 

Wines, viz. French wine, in bottles above 3 dozen, or in a cask or 
casks exceeding ten gallons in quantity, sent coastwise, 
or by land-carriage, into the port of London, or to any 
place within the distance of twenty miles from the 
Koyal Exchange, the ton, containing 252 gallons 
of any other sort sent in bottles, &c. except Rhenisn, 
German 9 and Hungary wines, the ton 



Duty, i Drawback. 



£. s. d. 
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BOUNTIES allowed on EXPORTATION. 



Bounties* 



Cordage, to all places, except the Isle of Man, for any quantity not less than 
3 tons, per cwt. . . ... 

See 6 Geo. III. cap. 45. which was continued by other acts, and 26 Geo. 
III. cap. 85. for the term of 4 years, and to the end of the next session 
ofparliament. 
Com of the growth and produce of this kingdom, when the price of 

middling British corn and grain, at the port of exportation, shall be under 

the following prices, and exported according to law. 
Wheat, or wheat ground, the quarter, 2l. 4s . . 
Malt made therefrom, the quarter, when wheat at 2l. 43. 
Rye, or rye ground, the quarter, ll. 8s 
Barley, beer, or big, the quarter, ll. 2s. 
Malt made therefrom, the quarter, when barley at U. 2s. 
Oats, the quarter, 14s. . . . . . . . 

Oatmeal, the quarter, containing 2761^. when oats are at 14s 
Gunpowder, for each barrel, containing 100 pounds weight 
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Bounties. 
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if 



Linens, made of hemp or flax> in Great Britain, Ireland, or the Isle of Man, 
and exported to Spain, Portugal, (jibraltar, or America, under the 
value of 5d. per yard, 
valued 5d. and under 6d. per yard 
valued 6d. and under Js, 6d. per yard.. 
British checked or striped linen, 7d. and not exceeding is. 6d. per yard. ... 

N. B. Every yard of the above linen must be of the breadth of 25 inches, 
or more. 

See 29 Geo. II. cap. 15. — 5 Geo. 11. cap. 43.-^)0 Geo. II. cap. 88.. and 19 
Geo. II. cap. 27. 
For every yard of diaper, huckaback, sheeting, and other species of linen, 
upwards of one yard English in breadth, and not exceeding is. Cd. the 
square yard .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. ..OOH 

British or Irish buckrams, tilletings, linen, British callicoes, or cotton mixed 
with linen, printed, painted, stained, or dyed, in Great Britain, 
of the breadth of 25 inches or more, before the printing, painting, 
or staining thereof, under the value of 3d per yard . • . . O o 0-j 

valued 5d. and under 6d. per yard .. .. ..001 

valued 6d. and under is. 6d. per yard. . . . . . . . ..001-^ 

See 21 Geo. HI. cap. 40. 
Sail cloth, viz. British made sail cloth, exported under the regulations re- 
quired by law, per ell. . . . . . . . ... . . . ..002 

See 12 Anne, cap. 1*6. — 4 Geo. II. cap. 27. and 18 Geo. III. cap. 45. 
Salted beef and pork, per barrel 
salmon, per barrel 

dried ling and cod, called herberdines, per cwt 
wet ling and cod, the barrel of 32 gallons 
white herrings, the barrel of 32 gallons 
red herrings, the barrel of 32 gallons. . 
red shotten, the barrel of 52 gallons 
sprats dried, the last 
N. B. They must be cured with English or foreign salt, which has paid 
duty, of which the proprietor must make oath. 
Silk manufactures, of Great Britain, exported under the regulations, accord- 
in to law, free. 
Ribbons and stuflfe, of silk only, the pound, avoirdupoise weight > 
Silk gauze, f of the weight on which is dlowed for gum 3 * * 

Silk stockings, silk gloves, silk fringes, silk laces, stitching or sewing silk, the 
pound, ditto . . . . . . . . * . . . . . . • . ..030 

SilK, and ribbons of silk, mixed with gold and silver, the pound, ditto. ..068 
Stu^ of silk and grogram yam, the pound ditto . • . . • . ..012 

Stufis of silk, mixed with incle, or cotton gauKe, the pound ditto • . • .. o i a 
Stuffii of silk and worsted .• •• .. .. •• >. •• O 10 

Sugar, refined from sug^ of the British PlMitations^ under the r^ulatioos 
and resbictionB acoos^ng to law» free, 
in loaves, complete, and whole, and in lumps, duly refined, for every 

CWC« «. .• *• !• .. .. •• •• f.W-jO 
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Bounties. 



Sugar, called bastards^ ground or powdered sugar, broken in pieces, and 
candy refined, for every cwt .• .. .. .. 0118 

Bounties^ Premiums^ or Allowances. 

Hemp, water rotted, bright and clean, of the growth of Ireland, imported 
directly from thence, under the regulations required by law j from June 
24, 1786, to June 24, HQS, per ton. . . . • . • • 6 

Ditto, from June 24, 1793, to June 24, 1800, per ton . . • . 4 O 

Raw silk, of the growth of the British colonies in America, imported directly 
from thence into the port of London, under the regulations required by 

law, for every lOOl. value, from January 1, 1784, to January 1, 1791 15 O O 

See 9 Geo. III. cap. 38. 

Tobacco, damaged, for every pound weight cut off . . . . O O O^ 

Sec 9 Geo. I. cap. 21. 

Wines, damaged or corrupt, or unmerchantable, if the importer shall refuse 
to pay the duties thereon, the commissioners of the customs may cause 
such wines to be received into the custody of the proper ofiScers, and to 
be publicly sold, in order to be destilled into brandy, or made into vine- 
gar ; the produce of such sale to be paid to the importer, but not to ex- 
ceed the following allowances : 

Of the growth of Germany, or which pay duty as such, the ton .. 4 O O 

^ ofFrance .. .• .. .. •. 4 O O 

of Spain, Portugal, or elsewhere . . . . • . 8 O O 

But no allowances to be made for any wines, unless imported in casks on 
board a merchant's ship, directly irom the place of tne growth, or the 
usual place of shipping, except as to ships stranded. 

The merchant being thus enabled to ascertain and prepare the sum requisite for the 
acquittal of the duties, his next care must be to appomt a proper person to report the 
ship's arrival, and to make the entries in the long room up-stairs at the custom-house ; 
ana the manner of transacting this business follows here in order. 

Form of Entries inwards. 

When a ship arrives, on which a merchant has any goods, it is usual for him to apply 
to some clerk in the long room at the Custom-house to make the entry, who computes 
the duties, and directs him where to pay them in, for which his charge is very small ; 
however, if one has a mind to avoid it, he must draw out a bill of entry in the follow- 
ing manner, viz. 



ASD CU6T0M-H0USB OFFICERS. ^}fl 

London, October the 2ot^ 1791* 

In the Union » Thomas Richardson a Alicant. 

S. T. 

S. T. No. 1 a 10, ten bales of almonds, containing 6o cwt. 2q. S4 4 4-20 per cwt. 
1031. Is. 

€i whicli die merchant must make seven, the one written in words at length which is 
to pass, and called a warrant ; and in the others, the contents may be expressed ta 
figuret, winch are all delirered to the proper clerks in the long room, who attend fiir 
tiiat pmrpose, from ten in the morning till two in the afternoon ; and having paid the^ 
customs into the treasury, a receipt is given for them, and officers appointed so soon as 
ofiiers concerHed in tlie cargo have taken the same steps. 

But previous to this entry, the ship must be reported, the method of performing 
wUch I shall add for the sake of thoss who may be as well owners as merchants. 

On the ship's arrival in the riva, the general practice is to nominate a person to act a& 
a ship^a butbondy except an owner has a mind to perform this, part himself, who must 
take a» exact account of ber lading fiom the captain's manifest, and report the same at 
the Custom-liouse ) wkieh he does by making two c(^ies, the one on a blank sheet of 
paper, and the od^ on a paper witn the oaSi to be taken by the master of the ship, 
pnoted on it, given by the usher of the Custom-house, who generally attends at the 
tipper «nd of the long room, to administer oaths, &c. And the report is to be made in 
the subsequent form, viz. 

Ta Report a Ship. 

Alter exactly oopying the manifest en the two sheets of paper, as before-mentioned, 
you must go to the comptroller, or to the deputy comptroller, in the long room of the 
Custom-honse, accompanied by the master, and read the two manifests over with him, 
of whiefa he retains Ulat written on the plain sheet ; and the other with the printed eeth 
you most return to the usher from whom you received it, who, af);er examining the 
master eonceming the ship, and this latter has sworn to the manifest, the usher directs 
you herwy and to whom you must pay for entering the shm, and your next business ie 
to see, whether those principally concerned in her cargo have made their entries, that 
if they have not, you may apply for their doing it, in order to set the ship to work, and 
begin h^ #9charge. 

Om^skms in a Report* 

Wfafen vsgwi the delivery of any riiip, it appears that any part of the cargo has been 
emitted in the master^s report, ioA he applies to the c^D^lector to ameqd the same % 
^ou^ the officers have not any reason to believe, but that such omission was throi^h 
inadvertency, and without any design of fraud, yet the same shall not be permitted as 
the law standte ; but the Honourable the Commissioners are to be acquainted with a 
true state of the case, and if they are satisfied, and are pleased to give leave, then the 
goods so omitted, may be added to the report, af);er the following manner : 

Third day of March, 1791. — Added by the Commissioners' leave of the 8th ultimo. 

D. 6 % 4 — 1 case— linen— David Smith. 

A. B. Master. 

YOJL. lu S H 
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And then the report is sworn to de novoy inserting the particular days underneath that^ 
when sworn to before. 

Directions haw to proceed after the Report is made. 

The person directed by the owners to take an account of every merchant's goods as 
they are delivered, called the ship's husband, having got the land-waiter's name, who is 
appointed for the ship, he applies to him for information of what merchants have made 
tneir entries, and for a copy of his warrant, which he signs, and sends aboard the ship 
to the officers there, that they may commence their work^ which they soon after do, and 
send a hoy or lighter to the quays. 

And against the h'ghter's arrival, the ship's husband has prepared a book, ruled iH) 
the same manner as the waiter's ; on one side of which he places the number or quantity 

1 A B No. 4 of goods he judges the lighter may contain, as in the margin, 

2 C D 8 and opposite thereto, he sets down the marks and numbers of 

3 £ F 5 each parcel as they are landed ; and as soon as the lighter ia- 

4 G H 9 delivered, he takes a view, or gets the surveyor to give him BXt 

account of the damage, if any, upon the goods. 

5 When the goods are weighed or measured, and the merchant has 

6 got an account thereof, and finds his entry already made tod small,. 

7 he must make a post-entry for the surplusage in the same manner 
6 as the first was done. 

And as a merchant is always in time to make his post, he should take care not to 
over-enter, to avoid as well the advance as the trouble in getting the overplus back j 
however, if this is the case, and an over-entry has been made, and more paid or bonded 
for customs than the goods really landed amount to, the land-waiter and surveyor rxtast 
signify the same, upon oath made, and subscribed by the person so over-entered, that 
he, or any other person to his knowledge, had not any of the said goods over-entered 
on board the said ship, or any where landed the same without payment of custom ;. 
which oath must be attested by the collector and comptroller, or their deputies, who 
then compute the duties, and set down on the back of the certificate, i^st m words at 
length, and then in figures, the sums to be paid ; which certificate and endocsement are- 
as folloqvs : 

. The Certificate. 

These are to certify, that J. F. did pay his Majesty's duties inward in the Dblphiiiv 
Thomas Wheeler, Master, from the Sound, the 9th day of May, 1791, for 124 ton of 
iron, 35 hundred and a half of copper in plates, and 800 hundred clap-boards ; and 
we the officers underwritten did examine the same at the delivery thereof out of the 
said ship, and found no more than 118 tons of iron ; 33 hundred weight of copper, 
and 763 hundred clap-boards : and for further manifestation of the truth hereof he 
made oath, that neither he, nor any other person, to his use or knowledge, had any of 
those goods over-entered on board the said ship, or in any plaee landed them without 
paying customs. Dated at the Custom-house, London, the 14th day of May, 1791. 

W. B. Surveyor. 
H. S. Land-waiter* 

Jurat. J. F. that the contents of the above-mentioned certificate are true. 

J.R 

As the difference is very great between the duties paid by British subjects, and those 
paid by aliens, it is necessary in this place to observe, with respect to the making and 
•ubscribing of merchants' entries at the Custom-house, that any British -mm may 
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custom, in his own name, the ^oods of another British man ; so may one merchant 
stranger enter the goods of another merchant stranger : but he that so enters the goods 
of another person, whereby the King loses his duty, forfeits the goods to the King, &c 
and likewise all his own goods and chattels for ever. 1 £liz. cap. 11. s. 6. 

Bills of Sight. 

When goods come consigned to any merchant, and he has not received any invoice^ 
bill of lading, or other advice, from his correspondent, or happens by any other cause 
to be ignorant of the real quantities and qualities of the said goods, so that he is not 
capable of making a perfect entry of the same^ he must acquaint the collector and 
comptroller thereof, and desire a bill of sight, or view, in order to have them brought 
^n snore and examined ; who, upon the merchant's making oath to the truth of his al- 
legiations, and depositing such a sum of money in the collector's hands, as may be con* 
Jectured to be sufficient to answer the duties, will grant such bill. The form thereof, 
4uid the whole method of execution must be as follows : 

January 23, 1791. 
In the Britain of London, Jonathan Dael, Master, from Ostend. 

Edward Hague. 
Sight* { 2 cases 1 

A. F. < 1 bale > of merchandize, quantity and quality unknown. 
No. 1 to 5. (2 packets) 

Andrew Fountain maketh oath, that neither he, nor any other person for his use, has 
received any invoice, bill of lading, or other advice, or doth know the contents of any 
of the goods above-mentioned, so as to be capable of making a true and perfect entry 
thereof, without having them first examined by the officers of the customs. 

Jurat. 23 die Januarii, 1791. Signed Edward Hague. 

Coram me A. B. Collector. 

Sufficient money being deposited to secure the duties, you may permit the goods 
above-mentioned to be landed under your care, and to be brought to his Majesty's 
warehouse, to be there viewed, examined, &c. by the surveyor and the land-waiters, 
who are to endorse the particular quantities and qualities on the back hereof, and re- 
turn the same to us immediately, that a perfect entry may be made : but the goods are 
not to be delivered till such perfect entry be made, and his Majesty's full duties be # 

paid. •, ' ' 

Deposited one hundred pounds* 
R. M. Collector, T. W. Customer, I. L. Comptroller. 

E. B. Surveyor. ^ 

rp I W. A. Tide-Surveyor. 

j^ p' > Land-waiters. 

^ • • '» 

Time allowed to export by Certificate. 



. • I / . I 



The merchants are flowed, for their shipping off tobacco, 8ugar^fg[ng(;r,jpepp^^ ' 
bugles alias beads, cast and bar iron, dying wood, all dying wares and^drugs^ .eighteep 
months to British, and fifteen months to aliens, to have their drawback i An4' ^ other 2, s, and § 
goods, twelve months to Britisbt and nine raondis to aliens. : ' ; >«v u ^^ 

.8h2 
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« 

4«nd5w. ArtAertftfadi, fotigfe Htnber, coral beads, and polished coraU and all cowries, 'mm 
4thMr the f ihpo8lt 1 694 fe^orted in three yeaiti. 

^o duties or cu^ftoins itfe to be taken for pri^ goods, consisting of anj militarjr m 
ship stores. 

wines which, at the time of landing, shall be damaged, corrupt, or unmerchantable,, 
and which shall be given up to the officers of the customs, to be publicly sold, in ordej^ 
to be distilled into brandy, or to be made into vinegar, in manner directed by the act of 
•12 Geo. I. " for the Improvement of his Majesty's Revenues of Customs, £xci8e,«nd 
Ihhmd Duties,** are not chargeable witK the duty of 31. per ton. 

Almost all goods and merchandize imported, pay duties, are to be delivered «ithcr hy 
tdte, weight , rneasure^ or gauge. 

Those which pay duty by tale^ are, at the delivery, to be tallied at one, ten, tweotji^ 
kc. according to tne natitre of them ; and as the merchant cannot, generally, have oaf 
^ pretence for a short entry in goods by tale, therefore it is supposed that, in strictnesa^ 
no post-entry should be admitted of. 

Goods paying duties by weighty are to be brought to the King's beam, and weighedb 
in order to adjust the true quantity for which his Majesty's duties ought to be paid ; for, 
in consideration of the different proportion which foreign weights bear to the British^ 
the waste, &c. which may happen during the voyage, and the draughts and tares to be 
allowed on the landing, it cannot be expected that a perfect entry can be made at first ; 
but to enable the merchant to make the nearest estimate of the true nett weight -to be 
entered, he will be fornished in the progress of this work with a table of the proportion 
which all foreign weights bear with our*s, and also with the particular draughts, tareq^ 
&c. on all goods imported ; abstracted from Mr. Crouch's account of them. 

At landing the goods, the Weigher is to call out the full and true ^oss weights, ui tha 
scitle, wliich the land-waited, and ship's husband, are to^nter in their books, and shcMiUl 
tht^tfk with one another every day, and from the total <rf* the said gross we^;falist0te 
deducted an tdlowance in consideration of 

Draught, according to the following respective weights, viz* 

On all goods imported, weighing under l cwt. 1 lb. Dra. 

« From Ito 2 2 

2 to 3 8 

3 to 10 4 

10 to 18 7 

18 to so or upwards 9 

«c3eo. I. Except tobaccb of the British plantations, whidi is to be allowed eight poimdB 
t.8].B.i5. jfgygi^t only, for every hogshead of 350lb. or upwards. 

These allawances for ^aughts^ the land-waiters may, when they are very different, 
insert in their books, opposite to each respective draught, or, when they are not very 
different, compute the same, by counting the number of the draughts at each separate 
allowance. 

The allowance for draught being deducted, there is, in most cases, a farther allow- 
ance to be made out of the remaining weight, called 

Tare, being a consideration for the outside package that contains such goods which 
cannot be unpacked without detriment : or for the papers, threads, bands, &c. that in« 
•^lose br'^ittd aiiy goods which are imported loose j or though imported in caaks^ 
chests, ^c. y^t'can be unpacked and weighed nett. 

Sevei^at^-ilbi^sof goods have their tares ascertained, and those tares are not to be 
altered or deviated Brom, in any <}a8e witbin the port (rif LoiidoD9 4mle68 the mergheol^ 

1 
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-or the oiRcers of the crown, thinking tbemselvei prc^udfced by sack tftres^ diafl 
that the goods may be unpacked, and the ni^t wei^ taken; which mss^ be done 
either by weighing the goods in each reiqpective cask, &c« nett, or, m is practised in the 
East India goods particularly by picking out several otsks, &c. a£ each size, and making 
an average, and so computing the rest accordingly* But this must not be done with- 
out the consent of two land-surveyors, attested bv Uieir hands in the land*waiter's books ; 
and in the out-ports, not without the consent of the collector and surveyor : and as to 
those goods which have not their tares ascertained, two land-surv^ors in London, and 
•the cmlector and surveyor of the Out-ports, ar^ to adjust and allow the same in Jike 
manner. 

Sometimes the casks, &c. are weighed beyond sea before the goods are put to, and 
the weight of each respective cask, &c. marked thereon, as is usual for most goods im- 
ported from the British plantations, or else inserted in the merchant's invoice ; in which 
oase, if the real invoice be produced, and the officers have satisfied themselves, by un- 
packing and weighing some of them, that those weights are just and true, they do tiien, 
after having reduced them to British weight, if not 00 before, esteem them to De ^e seal 
tares, and pass them accordingly ; though eometimes the tares on the ca^ &c. arie 
^dly disregarded, and the real tares taken. 

But the unpacking goods, and taking the nett weight, being supposed the ju^teot 
jnethod, both for the crown and merchant, it is usually practised in the port of London, 
tn all cases where it can be done with conveniency, and without detriment to the 
goods. 

Goods, delivered by measure^ are under three different regulations : 

1. Such as hnen3 particularly; which are measured by running, measure, being no 
more than taking the length of the piece from one end to the other. 

And as in the Holland, Flanders, and some sorts of German. Knens, the contents in 
British ells are often annexed to, or marked on each piece, and likewise inserted in the 
merchant's invoice ; therefore there will not be any difficulty in making a perfect entry: 
so that no post-entiy will be admitted in this case. 

And for such linens as are contented in foreign measures, the table, which will here* 
after be inserted, proportioning them to the English, will enable the merchant readily 
to find their contents in British yards or ells, accordingly as the nature of the entry 
shall require. 

But those German, or East Country linens, which are not contented, by reason the 
several pieces of each respective sort arc generally about the same certain lengths, may 
be entered, by computing the whole quantity at such usual lengths, and delivered by 
the officers, by measuring some of the pieces, and computing the rest accordingly. 

2. Such as pictures, grave and paving stones, and marble tables particularly, which . 
are measured by square and superficial feet. 

Such as marble clocks, and timber particularly, which aire measured by solid or 
cubical measure. 

Goods delivered by gauge^ are wines, &c. and all exciseable llquorSj: whose quantity 
to be entered may be pretty nearly determined by considering the size of the casks, and 
what accidental leakage, or other diminution, may have happened during the voyage. 

Before any goods are delivered by virtue of any warrant, the same must be copied 
into the land- waiter's books, as a foundation for the delivery, distinguishing the date 
and number of the entry, the merchant's name, the totill duties jpaul,. the particular 

Eackages, with the marks, numbers, and quantities of the goods, ror which the duties 
ave been paid. 

And at the delivery of the goods, underneath the said copy of the warrant, mustbe 
inserted the particuhur manner of the delivery, as the tal^, weight, ^measure^ ^^S?^^^^-^ 
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•With the respective allowances, for draught and tare, where the same are to be allowed, 
fi*otn the total; wherefroin the quantity first entered being deducted, the remainder is 
the quantity, for which a post or additional entry is to be made ; and when the same is 
made, the date and number of such entry must be inserted, opposite to the said short 
entry, as will be illustrated by three or four examples anuexed. 

In making entries it is usual for merchants to include all the goods they have on 
board the same ship in one, though sometimes they may happen to be of twenty several 
denominations, or more ; and as it is enacted by 1 2 Car. II. cap. 4. sect 4. to which 
subsequent acts have had reference. That if any goods, or merchandize, be brought from 
parts beyond the seas into this realm, by way of merchandize, and unshipped to be laid 
on land, customs, and other duties thereof, not paid, or tendered to the collector, &c. 
'nor agreed with for the same in the Custom-house, then the said goods and mer« 
chandizes shall be forfeited ; therefore there was some years ago a resolution of the 
Court of Exchequer, that, to admit of post or additional entries, where goods are short 
entered, the goods so short entered being laid on land before payment of duty, is a 
matter of favour and indulgence, to prevent such goods from forfeiture ; and though, 
in soods delivered b^ weight and guage, it is almost impossible to make a perfect entry 
berore landing, yet m go^s delivered by tale and measure there cannot be any excuse 
or pretence for a short entry, and therefore, as has been before remarked, it ought not 
,to be allowed. 



J' 



E^ramples of the Examination and Delivery of Foreign Goods imported. 



6th of December 


, 1791, 


, No. 45. 


14tli of December, 1791, No. 31.. 


Benjamin i 


James j€\0 


12 24- 


John Siams ^00 


B« L No. 1 a 10 ten casks, containing 


I. S. No. 1 a 3. 


\ 10 casks qt. 
TlOOc. of Argol 


C.50 


< 


3 of alum. 




R.V. No. 5 a 8. 
K.O.N0. 3. 7. 9. 


No- 


1 


6 


10 


- 


i. S. No. 2 12 


3 14 




2 


6 


3 14 




3 12 


14 




3 


5 


3 17 




1 12 


14 


- 


4 


6 


13 




K. V. 7 13 


2 7 




5 


5 


3 24 




5 12 


3 

4 


■ 


§ 


6 


1 12 


■ 


8 13 


18 




7 


6 


3 2 




6 11 


3 14 




8 


6 


O. 




K. 0. 8 13 


18 




9 


6 


8 




7 11 


3 26 :* 




10 


6 


1 18 




3 IS 


• • 

2 

• 


i 


62 


2 6 


10 128 


27 








1 12 


Draught 


— 














10 at 7lb. 


2 14 Draught 






60 


22 












6 


1 22 


Tare at l2lb. 
per cent. 


]27 
1 f% 


2 13 

<l 22 Tarp flf 14lb. 


T)pliverpd 




<!< 


3 



X %M 


47 Am X iil C <&!> XTkiJp 


Eutered 




50 




Delivered ill 


2 19 




• 






• 


Entered 100 


o 




3 


8 


XJ w 


Short 


Short 1 1 


2 19 



P^Mted 8th December, No. 18. 



Posted the I7thr December, No. 5. 
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1 5th January, 1 79 1 , No. 1 0. 




15th January, 1791, No. 7. 


George Chase 


^12 8 64: 


Robert Ashby j^i 13 24. 


G. C. No. 1 


a 10 — 10 doub. serons cont. 


R. 


A. No. 1 a 10 — 10 sacks, cont. 20 




45 C. of barilla. 




C. Aveed ashes. 




c. qr. lb. 




c. qr. lb. 


No. 1 


5 18 


No. 1 


2 2 2 


2 


5 3 2 


1 


2 1 22 


s 


4 S 18 


S 


2 I 14 


4 


4 2 27 


4 


2 1 16 


5 


5 1 10 


5 


2 1 19 


6 


5 S 22 


6 


2 1 24 


7 


5 2 20 


7 


2 2 6 


8 


5 3 17 


8 


2 2 4 


9 


4 3 25 


9 


2 I 26 


10 


6 3 


10 
10 


2 1 15 


10 


54 2 12 


24 2 8 




1 12 Draught 


.. 




■ 








12 Draught 



54 1 O 



3 o 24 Tare, at 36lb. each: 24 I 6 

O 2 24 Tare 8lb. per sack 



Delivered 51 O 4 

Entered 45 O O Delivered 23 2 10 

Short 6 4 Entered 20 O O 



Posted 24th of January, No- 5. Short 3 2 lO 

Taie thirty-six pounds per double seron. — 

^- 1' I Surveyors. ^^*«^ ^^^ of January, No. 9. 

Note — It is sometimes imported in single and sometimes in treble seronS' o£ about the 
same weight. 

O/* Landing and Lading. 

The merchants of London are allowed to unlade their goods at any of the lawful keys 
and places for landing goods, between the Tower of London and London Bridge, be* 
tween the sun-rising and sun-§etting, from the 10th of September to the lOthof March^ 
and between the hours of six of the clock ia the morning and six in the evening, from 
the 10th of March to the 10th of September, giving notice to the proper officers ap- 
pointed to attend the lading and unlading goods ; and such officers as shall refuse, upon 
due calling to be present, shall forfeit for every default 5l. 

It may be lawful for any person to ship or lade into any ship or vessel, on the river of 
Thames, bound over seas, horses, coals, beer, ordinary stones for building, fish taken by 
any of his Majesty's subjects, corn, or grain, thfe duties being paid, and cockets, and 
other lawful warrants, duly passed for the same. 

So likewise deal boards, balks, and all sorts of masts, and great timber, may be un- 
shipped, and laid on land, at any place between Limehouse and Westminster, the 
owners first paying or compounding for the customs, and declaring at what place they 
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will land them before they unship them ; and upon licence had, and in the presence of 
an officer, they may unlade them ; otherwise they incur a forfeiture. 

Ferm of Sufferances for landing Goods at an unlaaoful Key. 

Though foreign goods and merchandizes have been entered, and his Majesty's duties 
duly paid, and a warrant be thereupon granted for the delivery thereof; yet, if the mer- 
chant, for his conveniency, is desirous to fend them at any other place than the lawful 
keys appointed by his Majesty^s comnlission out of the Court of Exchequer^ a special 
sufferance must be granted for that purpose, after the following manner : 

In the Adolphus of Stockliolm, Hans Carvel, from Sweden. 

Edmund Boehm. 

Three thousand five hundred bars, containing sixty tons of SwecKsh iron, two hun- 
dred and fitly barrels, containing twenty lasts of tar. A warrant having been past by us 
for delivery of the above-mentioned goods, and the importer haAfing signified to us, the 
inconveniency that would attend the bringing the same to the lawful kcy> we have 
granted this special su&rance &r landing uie same at' 

You are there&ire to permit the same to be unladen into lighters, and afterwards 
landed at the same place,* in like manner, and with like care, examiiu^ion, and inspec* 
tion, as is usual at the lawful key : for which/tfata shall be your voucher* 
Dated at the Custom-house, London, 
the 20th of May, 179K 

A. B. Coliector, B» C. Customer, C. D. Comptroller. 
C D. E. Surveyor, 

I F G i Land-waiters. 

Every merchant m^inff an entry of goods, either inwards or outwards, shall be dis- 
;patched in such order as he cometh ; and if any officer or his clerk shall, either for favour 
or reward, put any merdiant or hia clerk»diily attending and making his entries aa afore- 
said, by his turn, to draw any other reward or gratuity from him than is lioutted ia the 
Act of Tonnage and Poundage, and the general books of value, if the master officer be 
found faulty herein, he shall, upon complaint to the chief officers of the Custom-house, 
be strictly admonished of his duty ; but if the clerk be found faulty therein, he shaU^ 
upon complaint to the said chief officers, be presently discharged from his service, and 
not permitted to sit any more in the Custom-house. 

Every merchant shall have liberty to break bulk in any port, and to pay custom for no 
more than he shall enter and land, provided that the master of such ship make declara- 
tion upon oath, before two principal officers of the port, of the content of his lading 5 
and shall declare upon oath, before the customer, collector, comptroller, or surveyor, or 
two of them, at the next port where his ship shall arrive, the quantity and quality of the 
goods landed at the other port, and to whom they did belong. 

The officers who sit above in the Custom-house of London, shall attend their several 
places from nine to twelve in the forenoon, and one officer or clerk shall attend with the 
book in the afternoon, during such time as the officers are appointed to wait at the 
water-side : all other the officers of the out-ports shaH attend every day in the Custom-* 
house between the hours of nine and twelve in the morning, and two and four in the 
afternoon. 
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Hie officers of Gravesend, having power to visit any ship 6utwardL' bouod^ shall not 
without just cause detain her, under colour of searching, above three tides, under pain 
of loss of their office, and rendering damage to the merchant and owner of the ship. 
And the officer in any of the out*ports shall not without just cause detain any such ship 
above one tide, after the ship is fully laden and ready to sail, under pain of loss of office» 
and rendering damage. 

Of Entries Outwards. 

When the goods you intend to export are made up in the packages you think proper, 
whether in bdes, bags, boxes, cases, or in any other manner, you must carry the true 
contents to the Custom-house, by a bill of entry like the following one, viz. 

In the Mary, Joseph Thomas, for Lisbon. 

T.S. 
T. S. Two Cases of Hats, viz. 
No. 1 qt. 90 Dozen. 
3 18 



Cases 3— —108 Dozen. 



T. 8. Two Trunks of Stockings, 
No. 1 qt. 82 Dozen. 



'•■^ 



Trunks 2 114 Dozen. 



• ^ 



Of these bills you must write seven, and act with them as directed for the bills in* 
wards ; and on having satisfied the customs, yon will have a small piece of parchment 
called a cocket, which testifies your payment thereof and all duties ror such goods j an^f 
having marked and mimbered your goods, you endorse the same on the back oi the 
cocket, and of your shipping biU, mentioning the true contents of each bale, &c. lliiflf 
cocket and shipping bill you must give to the searcher with his fee ; and after paying the 
wharfi^e and fOTterage of jrour goods, you may ship them off; and take care that you 
femind the person who carries them on board, to bnng you the mate's receipt for ihem,- 
which you deliver to the captain when he signs your bills of lading. ' 

The Form ^a Cocket. 

Know ye, that T. S. Ind«* for 108 dozen of hats» and 114 dozen pf stockings, in tlw. 
Mary I Joseph Thomaa master, for Lisbon, paid all duties* Dated August 3Q, 1 791. ,\ 

On the back of the cocket write the marks, numbers, and aUo the ^piantity of th^j 
goods contained in the cocket : Thus, 

No. 1 1 case qt. 90 dozen of hats. 

2 1 case qiU 18 dozen of l^ts. 

T* S, 1 1 truxik qt. 82 dozen of hose* 

2 1 trunk qt. 82 dozen of hose. 

* lad. or Indigenus, signifiet natural-born. 
vol. D. 9 I 
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Ifseveralsortsbf goods are exported at once, of which some are free, and others 
pay customs, the exporter must have two cockets, and therefore must make two entries^ 
oije for the goods that pay, and the otlier for those that do not pay custom. 

But to export goods by certificate, which must be foreign goods formerly importedf 
and on which a part of the customs paid on importation is drawn back provided they 
are exported in the time limited by act of Parliament, it is not sufficient only to men* 
tion the marks, numbers, and contents, as commonly practised in the entries outwards, 
but also the name of the ship in which the goods were imported, the importer's name, 
and time of entry inwards ; and make oath, that the entries for those goods were pdd, 
or secured to be paid, as the law directs. After you have made an entry in thismanneri 
you are to carry it to tlie collector and comptroller, or their deputies, who, after exa« 
mining their books, will grant a warrant, a specimen of which is here annexed, which 
must be given to the sur\'eyor, searcher, and land- waiter, for them to certify the quan* 
tity of goods ; after which the certificate must be brought back to the collector and 
comptroller, or their deputies, and oath made, that the said goods are really shipped^ 
and not landed again in any part of Great Britain. This done, they set down, in words 
at length, on the back of the debenture, and then in fibres on the same side, the sum 
of the duties, and subscribe jointly to the whole. By virtue of this debenture, the ex* 
porter may, in one month after the ship's departure from Great Britain, demand his. 
drawback ; and if the collector has not money in his hands to pay the debenture, he i» 
to certify the same on the back of the debenture, that the exporter may have recourse 
to the commissioners, who are then to pay him. Suppose that H. V. merchant o£ 
Irondon, exports 23 dozen of napkins, Holland's makmg, and 232 ells of Holland^ 
which he imported before from Amsterdam j he makes his entry in the following manner^ 
viz. 

London, May 7, 179K 
In the Goodfellow, Samuel Johnson^ for Barbadoes. 

H.v: 

H. V* One box, containing twenty-three dozen of napkins, Holland's making, and 
one bundle, containing two hundred thirty-two ells of Holland, imported the aoth of 
April last, in the Dragon, of London, Samuel King, Master, from Amsterdam ;: the 
customs inward being paid by the said H. V. the 20th of April last. H. V. 

The collector and comptroller, or their deputies, give a warrant of the same tenor, 
signed by them, and durected to the surveyor and land-waiter ; after whicb you have ft 
cocket in the following manner : 

London, 
Know ye, that H. V. merchant, for twenty-three dozen napkins, HolIand^s makings 
and two hundred thirty-two ells of Holland, paid all the duties inwards the 20ih o£ 
April last, out of the Dragon of London, Samuel King, Master, from Amsterdam^ late 
unladen, and now in the Goodfellow, of London, Samuel Johnson^ Master, ifor Biur-^ 
badoes* Dated the 7th of May, 179h 

A. R. Collector. 
C. D» Comptroller* 

And on the back of the cocket is endorsed as follows ; The contents of the good^. 

shipped, two hundred tbirty*two ells of Holland^ twenty-three dozen napkins, Ho&ad^s 

uig. 

E.V, Surveyor 

A.JU Searcher^. 
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The DEBENTURE runs in the subsequent Form. 

H. V. Ind. did enter with us, the 20th of April last, in tlie Dragon, of London, 
Samuel King, Master, from Amsterdam, twenty-three dozen napkins, Holland's making, 
and two hundred thir^-two ells of Holland ; the customs being ^aid inwards, by H. V. 
merchant, the 20th of April, 1791, as doth appear by the certihcate of the collector 
inwards ; and for further manifestation of his just dealing herein, he hath also taken 
oath before us for the same. — Custom-house, London, the day and year above written. 

A. 11. Collector. 
C. D. Comptroller. 
Jurat. H. V. that the two hundred thirty-two ells, and twenty-three dozen napkins 
above-mentioned in this certificate, were really shipped, and have not been since 
landed, nor are intended to be relanded, in any port, or creek in Great Baitain. The 
7th of May, 1791. 

A. R. Collector. H. V. 

C. D. Comptroller. 
The twenty-three dozen napkins, and two hundred thirty-two ells of Holland, were 
shipped off at Dice-key, May 7, 1791. 

E. V. Surveyor. 
A. L. Searcner. 
I. K. Land-waiter. 

When the money is received on this debenture, a receipt may be given in the follow* 
ing form, viz. 

Received, June the 12th, 1791, of the Honourable Commissioners of his Majesty^s 
Customs, by the hands of A. R. Collector, the sum of eleven pounds, and threepence, 
for the above debenture. Per H. V. 

Of Goods^ Re4mported, or Returned. 

FOREIGN. ; 

When foreign goods, which have been regularly imported, have been after- 
wards exported, and are, for want of sale, or the great scarcity of such goods, &c. 
desired to be returned, or to be again imported into any port of Great Britain, not- 
withstanding there is not any law for such re-importation, yet, upon payment of the 
like duties that were due upon the first importation, thougli perhaps the goods wert 
exported out of time, and consequently were not intitled to any drawback, it is the. 
practice to indulge the merchant in such re-importation, although such goods maybe 
prohibited to be originally imported from the place from which the ship now returns^ 
upon performance of the following requisites; the first whereof is, to signify to thft 
searcher, &c. the time when, and the ship in which they were exported ; who thereupon 
will have recourse to their books, and in case they find that such entry outwards wa^ 
duly made, will grant a certificate, or duplicate thereof, as follows : 

In the James of Liverpoolj John "Williams, for Petersburgh, 

> Edward Olis. 

One thousand pounds of Virginia tobacco, the duties inwards whereof were paid. 

Sis 
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and the other duties secured by George Jones, the tenth day of Augiftt, 1790. Dated 
the fourth of April, 1791. 

The goods above-mentioned were regularly shipped off, but five hundred pounds of 
the said tobacco *, for which a debenture hath passed, being part of the above entry, 
are now returned in the t Sea-horse, Jacob Feters, Master, from Petersburgh, as the 
merchant is ready to make oath. Dated at the Custom*house, London, tiie 90th of 
August, 1791. 

R. W. Searcher. 
L. M, Land-waiter. 

If the good were entered outwards at any other port, this certificate must be granted 
by the officers of that port ; but if the cocket whereby they were shipped be produced^ 
I apprehend that will lully serve the same purpose. And on the back of the aforesaid 
certificate, proof must be made, by the oath of the merchant, that the goods theo 
returned are the same therein mentioned. The form of which proof must be as ibllowsf 



Returned 



20th of August, 1791. No. 4. 
In the Sea-horse, Jacob Peters, Master, from Petersburgh. 



L. M. ) Fifty boxes, containing five hundred pounds weight of Virginia to^ 
No. 1 a50 > bacco.' 

Edward Ellis maketh oath, that the tobacco above-mentioned is now returned as part 
of the entry outwards within-mentioned, which was formerly exported from heacet 
and not sold, nor the property changed beyond sea ; but he verily believes it to be Uio 
same tobacco which was exported as aforesaid, and no other. 

(Signed) Edward Ellis. 

Jurat 20 die Augustus 1791, • 

Coram me K. B. Collector. 

Thereupon an entry must be made, as for other goods imported, and the duties paid, 
or secured, being inserted underneath the merchant's oath; the collector, customer, 
and comptroller, are to subscribe their names thereto, and direct it to the surveyor and 
proper land-waiter, as a warrant for their delivery of the goods. 



BRITISH GOODS RETURNED. 

When goods of the product or manu&cture of Great Britain, which have been ex- 
ported to foreign parts, are, for want of sale, or any other occasion, desired to be 
tftmned into any port of Great Brilain, a bill of store may be granted for the landing 
tmd delivering the same : as a foundation for which, the searcher, &c. must be applied 
to^ for a certificate, or duplicate of the entry outwards, in like manner as oefbre 
directed for foreign goods. 

Whereupon an entry must be made in the book inwards, as for foreign goods im- 
ported ; and the collector, customer, and comptroller, having subscribed their names 
underneath the merchant's oath, the same is to be directed to the surveyor and proper 
land-waiter, as a warrant for their delivery of the goods. But as it may sometimes so 

* To be omitted, if exported out of time. f Or the same ship and master* 
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Indent that the entry outwards caonot be fixed upon, by reason of the distance of 
time, the loss of papers or accounts^ or several other accidents: therefore, in that case, 
as. there cannot be any proof, the oath of the merchjEtnt only must be deemed sufiScient, 
and may be taken as fbUowi : 

In the Good-Luck of Bristol, John Darby, Master. 

Richard White. 
T. L. ) Bales 



T.L. I 

1. 1, e, 3.} 



No. 1, 8, S. > Containing fifty pieces of woollen cloth of British manufacture. 

Richard White maketh oath, that the dotiis above-mentioned are sent to him, this 
deponent, as part of a large quantity formerly exported from hence^. I. 6* 

and that, according to the best of ms knowledge and belief^, tbey «e afl of the manu- 
ftcture of Great Britain. 

(Signed) RicHA&p Whitv* 

Jurat. 25* die Martii, 1701, 
Coram me C. L. Collector. 

An entry must be made in the books inward, and this oath must be subscribed and 
directed as a warrant for the delivery of goods, in like manner as when the particular 
entry is proved. 



Form of a SUFFERANCE^ for Exporting Corn. 
In the Race-Horse of Harivich, William Tims, for Dublin. 

lg; 

Two hundred fifteen quarters of wheat, to be shipped, but not exported till further 
orders. 
To the Surveyor, Searcher, and Xand^waiter. 

A. R. Collector. 

C. D. ComptroUer. 

On the back is to be indorsed* by the surveyor and land-waiter, the quantity ^pped 

In bulk«-«-215 quarters of wheat, Winchester measure. 

E. V. Surveyor. 
I. K. Land-waiter. 

* 

The ENTRY and CERTIFICATE. 

London, June 19, 1791. 
In the Sea-horse of Harwich, WMUam Turn, for Dublin. 

I. G. 
Two hundred fifteen quarters of wheat, Winchester measure British growth, custom 
jBree. 

These are to certify, that I. 6. merchant of London, hath shipped two hundred and 
fifteen quarters of wheat, on board the abov&mentioned ship for Jjublin, and that the 
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■ 

price of the wheat of the measure aforesaid, in the port of London, the last market-day^ 
did not exceed forty-four shillings per quarter. 

!• G. 
Jurat. I. G. and P. B. that the contents of the above-mentioned certificate are true. 

I. G. 

P. B. 
Note. There must always be one joined with the exporter in giving bond and mak« 
ing oath for exporting corn, 

■ 

The WARRANT. 

in theRace- Horse of Harwich, William Tims, for Dublin. 

LG- 
To hundred fifteen quarters of wheat, Winchester measure. 
To the Surveyor and Searcher. 

The DEBENTURE. 

London. 

These are to certify, L G. merchant, ind. did on the 19th day of June, 1791, enter, 
and have shipped for Dublin, in the Sea-horse, whereof William Tims, Master, and 
two-thirds of the mariners, are his Majesty's sulnects, two hundred fifteen quarters 
wheat, Winchester measure ; and that the price of the wheat of tlie measure aroresaid, 
in the port of London, last market-day, did not exceed forty-four shillings per quarter. 
Witness my hand this 19th day of June, 1791. 

Jurat. I. G. That the contents of the above-said certificate are true. 

Concerning Sfjcfferances of Baggage. 

Passengers' baggage, containing their wearing apparel, &c. are permitted to be landed 
by a particular sufferance directed to the surveyors and land-waiters appointed to the 
ship, who, afler examination, are, on the back thereof, to return a particular account 
of each passenger's baggage to the commissioners in the port of London, and. to the 
collector in an out-port ; who will order such part as appears to be worn, to be deli- 
vered witliout entry, provided they are not made of goods prohibited to be worn in this 
kingdom ; but such clothes, or small parcels, &c. as have not been worn, and ac- 
customable, will be ordered to be entered, and those that are prohibited, to be pro- 
secuted. 

Suppose a Sufferance for 
8 trunks, 1 

1 box, > containing wearing-apparel, linen, and woollen. 

2 portmanteaus, J 

The Examination to be indorsed on the back of the Suflerance ; thus : 

27 June, 1791. 
Examined 3 trunks, i box, 2 portmanteaus, containing 4 suits of old wearing ap- 
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Earei, 16 shirts much worn, papers and books of accounts^ 20 pounds of printed Dutch 
ound books, l India damask nightgown, 2 pounds of tea, 3 oounds of chocolate, 2 
remnants, containing 20 ells plain Holland's linen^ under 1^ ell wide. 

A. B. Surveyor. . . 

CD} 

xj" jn* ?- Land-waiters. 

The bound books and linen to be entered ; the nightgown, tea, and chocolate to be 
prosecuted, and the rest delivered. 

F. G. 

H: I; V Commissioners^ 

I. k: 

The whole proceedings to be entered in the laddi^waiter^s books, with the date of the 
order for delivery, &c. 

And to finish this subject, when the latid-waiters to each ship have made true entries 
of the delivery of all goods in* their books, and. perfectly adjusted them, they are, 
befi^re they deliver them to the jerquer, or surveyor in those parts where there is no 
jerquer, to certify the same under their hands, after the entry of the last article, thus : 

Thi& ship is regularly discharged, and all postrcntries duly made. 

A. B. Land^waiter. 



The PEESyCnd ALLOWANCES tKat are due and payable to the Officers of his 

Majesty's Customs- in the 'Port of London^ (S^c. are as Jollw). 

For the Officers of the Petty Customs Outwards^ Cimo- Comp. Sur- Survey. 

mer. troUer. rtyon. Gen. 

s.d^ s.d^. s.d^. s. d/ 
For a eloth eocket by English freemen of London • . 6^0404:04 

0» 06 oe Oft 
accord- 

O 8 4 4 4 

4 4 4 4 



•■ • • • . • • 



For a stranger's cocktt, or unfreemen 

For a eloth certificate, by strangers, or Engfish, to pass 

ing to the old rate 
For a shii>'8 entry crossing the seas 
For a ship's entry ta the Streights, or Canaries, or Western. 

' Islands • • • • ' 

For clearing of ^ips, and examining the books 
For every indorsement 
For making a bond to the King's use 
For every entry in the certificate book 
To the customer's clerks for a cloth^cocket or certificate O 6 O 2L O 2. o 2 

For a ship's entry crossing ^e seas • • . « . • » O ^ . 



. « . • • 



• * 



10 10 10 10 
10 6 6 6 

4' 
O 6 
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a f 'J9 r\ ^ J9 CoU^o- Comp* Sur« Survey. 

Subsidy Outwards. tor. Uoller. vey^r. G^ 

s* d* s^ d% $• d...^Su d» 
For every ship's entry within the Levant, or beyond the Streight*8 

mouth •» .. .• .. .. 10101010 

For every ship's entry, going to any other foreign parts .. 04040404 

For everjr ship's entiy going to the out ports ,• •, 020}Qioi 

For clearing of every snip, passing to foreign parts, and examining 

the contents of the ship .. .. .. .1006060 6 

For every English cocket, by freemen. ♦ .. .. 08040404 

Fisr everjr stranger's cocket, or unfreemen of London •• 1006060 6. 

For making every certificate cocket, as well English as strangers, 

for goods which paid subsidies inwards, and pay no sub- 
sidy outwards .. •• .. •« 08040404 
For every certificate upon warrant, from his Majesty, or the Lords 

of the Treasury, paying no duties •• <• 1608080S 

For indorsement of warrants and licenses • • • • Q 4 O 4 

For foaring bill, licensing sucli as Imng in victuals, to cany out 

some beer, as ^ atore .. • «• 06Q6060ft 

Coast sufferances, are to be given without fees* 
For every coast cocket outwards, and enterin|^ in his Majesty's 
^ Dooks, for a whole ship or vessel, passing into the open 

sea • . • . * • • • • • 1 O 8 O 8 8 

For a bond for the same . . . . . . . . 6 

For discharging the same bond ; filing the certificate to the «^d 

bond ••. •• •« •• •• 04 

For making every certificate of return. . .. •• 100 8 0202 

For making, entering, and keeping an account of every debenture, 

forrepayingof half tnesubsidvp or other suma of money 10 04()4 04 
For making ana entering a transircj or let pass^ from port to port, 

in England, Wales, or Berwick • • • • O 4 O 2 

To the clerks for cocket, by Englhh or others • • • • 4 2 9 9 

For a skip's entry crossing the seas • • • . t . 4 

To the clerk of the coast coekets, for mdciiig a bUlf or tick^, to 

the Lord Mayor for com, victuals, or other provisions O 4 



^fm^^fm^^ 



^ ^ , . Cusuv Covaph 8«p* Sunrm 

Petty Customs Inward. met. troiier. vegw. GaD. 

s. di S.4* ^•d. s.4^ 

For every stranger's warrant .. •• •• Q2 09Q%Q% 

For taken every bo)i4 • • • • • • •• $ 

For every bill at sighjfe • . • • • • « • 10 

For discharging every bond. . . ^ • • , « 6 

For every great eni()kiyment, tg employ the proceed of goo^U 6 I ^ 1, 6^ 

■ 



• • • • 

• • • • 



• * • • • • 

• • • • • • 



tvMo- Coanp* 


Sur- Svotf9y» 


mer. trolier. 


veyor. Gen. 


St d» St d. 


s» d* s, d^ 


4 4 


4 4 


6 6 


6 6 


1 




6 




2 




S 6 




S 6 
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Subsidy Itmardi. 

For every warrant by English freemen of London 

For every warrant for strangers, or unfreemen . . 

To the clerk for making the shipper's entry 

For making a bond to his Majesty^s use 

For every oath administered by the collector 

For a shipper's entry with the particular contents, viz 
From the Fast Indies 
Ditto from the Streights 

For a shipper's entry, with the particular content, viz. ^ 

From Spain, Portugal, and the West Indies ; or Engli^ 

plantations • . . . • • . . 3 O 

Ditto from Dunkirk, or France . • . . 1 O ' 

Ditto from Flanders, Holland, Ireland, or any Eastern 

or Northern parts . . . . . • 10 

For every ship, or vessel, less than twenty tons . . 8 

For every stranger's ship, entry to pay double fees. 

Por every certificate of foreign goods imported, to be shipped out 
free of subsidy, eighteen-pence, which is understood, six- 
pence for the search although several ships, and twelve- 
pence for the certificate • ••.*. ... 16 

If the goods be under the value of twenty pounds according to the 
book of rates, the merchant is to pay the certificate, in 
all but • . • . . . • • . . 6 

For examining, and comparing every debenture with the original 

certificate . . . . . • . . 4 

For a certificate of foreign goods, coming from any of the 
out-ports to Lonoon, or from any other port, within this 
nation •• .. .. .. 06 03 02 2 

For goods sent by sea, by the importer thereof, to any of the out- 
ports from London . . . . .' .. .6 O 2 2 O 2 

For casting up the sum, and keeping an account of every deben- 
ture, and paying the money . • • • • . . OS 

For every bale, pacK, truss, chest, case, or other package, brought 
into the King's warehouse ; to be allowed to the officer, 
when the merchant is short entered above five shillings, 
to be paid to the proper officer, two-pence. 



GREAT CUSTOMS. ^2?^ 

k. d. ' s.d. 

For cocket for calve skins .. .. .. .. .. 2010 

For a coast cocket outwards, of wools, woolfeUs, leather, skins, and hides 2 1 a 

For a bond to his Majesty's use. . . . . • . . . . 10 

For filing the return . . . . . . , . . , . . 6,^ 

For a return, and discharge outwards . • • • « • . • 2 4 I" 
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Fees to b€paid^toth$ Cerksy concertm^, scoeral Officers, as tvell Inrcards^ as Outwards^ 



For every bill of portage 

For a second, or parcel cocket outwards 



• • 



• • 






■ • 



• • 



Custo- Comp- Sur-. 
nier. troUer. veyor. 

S. d. S* d* S. dm 

O 6 OS 3 

02 a 2 02 



To the King's Waiters received in the Custom House above Stairs. 

For every Englishman's foreign goods, or merchandizes, of what nature soever, 
paying customs, inwards in the port of London, or coming thither from 
anyplace or port, by cocket • . . . • • . , . l 

For every stranger's foreiga* goods in like manner, paying custom inwards in the 
lame port, or coming thither by cocket . . • . . . l 



1 O 



same port, or coming thither by cocket 
For certifying every; cocket or English goods brought up to London 



• • 



6 
1 6 



To the King's Waittrs emd'Qthert attending, received at the Water Side, to be divided m 

farmtrly. 

For a bill of store, oi portage, of any thing above ten shillings customs • • 10 

For a bill of sight, bill of sufferance, or any other imperfect warrant . . 10 

For wools, woolf^ls^ leather, hides, and prohibited goods, from the out-ports by 

vOCJk6v •• •• •• •• •• ••' •• XU 



Register of the King's Warrants. 



• • 



• • 



For every Eihglish warrant for goods inwiM^ds • . 

For every st;ranger's wan-ant . . . . 

For every fdreign certifica^ ' . . • 

For all goods not paying ttirebl^ shillitigs custom, whether in or out, there shall be 

but half Fees t^en^.wneth^r mt w.arrants, icocket, transires, debentures, or 

certificates. 



• • 



• • 



• • 



2 

O 4 
4 



the Usher' of the Custom House. 
Fbr everj oath adinmistered by the King's officers outwards 



• • 



• • 



o s 



^« . / 



(^^t&e^f^ws of the Chief Searcher, and his Majesty's five under Searchers in the Port of 

London. 






■ t 



Between the Chief Searcher and Jive Under Searchers. 



Jfof e^e^ ship that passeth into Spain, Portjigal, the Streights, West Indies, 

Guinea,* or the Western Islands • • • . ' • . 6 



1 1 1 



AND -Ce^SlKSlA-tlO^fiti dFTTCERS. . 4|S 

-». Irf. 

*FbT every iship that passeth to the East Indies . •• • ^^ .. T^ «.<►" lO.O 

All other English ships into foreign parts . . k . • • . . * O 

Fbr every 1$tranger*s ship, or bottom . • . . « # :k v w* € 8 

• ■ • - • 

3?d'r everjr certificate for shipping t)ut goofls, fortnfeily itof(ffift6d * . v , S p 

Bat iir the baif sabsidy to be received amounts but to foiXy tA^tif^y then . •. to 

I ■ 

> 

■ 

To be pViH ^ English and A^tkhsf&r Goods thiat fdy Suh^dyy^iMSpass wt^ Vxktt 

or Warrant. 

Pipe, puncheon, or butt . • • • i • • • • . , • 4 

Hogshead, or bag. . . . « • • • . . • . . , o 2 

Tin, the block, or barrel . . . . . . . . *. . . . 1 

Beer eager, wood of all sorts, copperas, alum, and such gross goods, per ton . O 4 

Corn the last, sea coal the chaldron, beer, the ton . . • • . • 2 

Lead, the fodder .. .. .. •» «• .. . . 02 

The maund, fat, or pack .. ,. .. •} ,. ., 06 

The bundle, bale, chest, or case . . # • • . . • • • 3 

Raisins or figs, the 20 frails; or barrels • • • • . • . • 3 

Butter, and such goods the barrel .• .« •• •• .. 02 

For every coast certificate or cocket .. •• .. .. .. lo 

Transires for the coast, free 

For every horse, mare, or gelding • • . . ♦ / • . . , i o 

For certifying every debenture for receiving back half subsidy, &c. • . • 6 

For every piece of ordinance . . . . . . . . • • 1 O 

For the endossement of every cocket. . . . . • • • • • 1 O 

For every certificate out of their books, of goods lost at sea, taken by pirates^ or re- 
turned, whereby so much may be shipped custom free . . . • i O 
For every bill of sufferance, or store, above ten shillings in the book of rates. • i O 
If under .. .. .. .. .. .. «/ 06 

The fardle, or truss, by English, of 3 cwt. or upwards . . 6 

Woollen cloth, the bale, not exceeding five cloths, 3 cwt. stufis, bays, or says o 3 



Merchants Strangers^ or such as ship on Strangers* Ships or Vessels* 

The fardle or truss . • 

jine Daie« t •• •• •• •• •-• i « « • * 

■ 

The Fees of the two Searchers at Graeesend. 



1 O 

06 



For every ship that passeth over the seas for Spain, Portugal, Streights, the West 

Indies, Guinea, or the Western Islands . «ji # ». ^ • 6 

3K2 
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• • 



• • 



• • 



• • 



• • 



• • 



• • 





a. d. 


.1 


10 O 


• « • 


4 O 


9 • • 


8 O 


• • • 


4 


• • • 


6 



OP THE CUSTOMS. 

For every ship to the East Indies • • • . 

For aU other ships in foreign parts 

For every stranger's ship or bottom 

For every ship having a coast cocket • 

For passengers outwards, not being merchants or mariners 

No officer, belonging to any custom-house, shall receive any other fee than such as 
•hall be established by the commons in parliament ; if any officer shall offend contrary to 
this order, he shall forfeit his office, and be incapable of any office in the custom-house. 

All fees appointed to be paid to the customer, comptroller, surveyor, or surveyor* 
general in tne port of London, for any cocket outwards, shall be paid in one sum to that 
officer from whom the merchant is to have his cocket above in the custom-house ; and 
after the merchant hath paid his custom and subsidy, and other duties above in the 
custom-house, he is to keep his own cocket until he shall ship out his goods, when ho 
is to deliver the same to the searcber» with the mark and number of his goods. 
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No. I. 

X O laws and regulations respecting the com trade ; see Vol. I. page 151. 
' Since this important article was printed off, upon the representation of the Lords of 
the Committee of Council, appointed for the consideration of all matters relating to 
trade and foreign plantations, a new bill was framed for regulating the exportation and 
importation of corn. It passed into a law, 81 Geo. III. cap. SO; and took place from 
the 1 5th of November, 1791. 

By this act, all the preceding acts, commencing with 1 Jac. II. c. SO, are either re- * 
pealed in part, or altered and amended so as to comprize what it has been thought proper 
to retain, in one Act of Parliament. It has therefore been the business of the editor 
carefully to compare the old regulations, with the new contained in the present act ; 
and the reader is requested to refer from page 151 to 155, in Vol. I. for each separate 
Regulation altered and amended by the following clauses in the new act. 

A bounty of is. Sd. per hundred weight is granted on the exportation of wheat-meal; 
and of Is. 6d. per hundred weight on wheat-flour and biscuit made of wheat ; subject to 
the old regulation of the bounty-price of wheat. 

A bounty of lOd. per hundred weight is granted on barley-meal, and beer-meal, and s^t. t . 
big-meal, subject to Uie old regulation of the price of barley. The bounty on oatmeal is 
idtered to 1 2d. per hundred weight. 

Oath to be made that biscuit ror exportation is made of British wheat ; and no bounty sect. 4^ 
to be allowed for a less quantity than upwards of one hundred weight for every mariner 
or passenger on board any ship, nor for less than two tons weight in each ship ; over 
and above the ship's stores, or allowance for each mariner or passenger for her voyagCt 
^ Bond shall be ^ven by the exporters, and tlie masters of ships, for the due exporta- sect, b, 
tion. 

Exportation prohibited, when wheat is at or above 468. the quarter^ not only of wheat, saeu t. 
but likewise of meal, flour, malt, bread, or bicuit, made of wheat. 

Of rye, peas, or beans, when the price is at or above SOs. per quarter ; and of meal, 
flour, bread, or biscuit, made thereof. 

Of barley, beer, and big^, when the price is at or above 23s. per quarter; and of 
meal, flour, bread, or biscuit, made thereof. 

Of oats, when the price is at or above 15a. per quarter; and oi meal, flour, malty 
bread, or biscuit, made of oats. 

Corn, exported contrarv to this act, to be forfeited, together with the ship, vesselt or ae^. t. 
boat, wherein the same is laden, with all their furniture, apparel, tackle* &c. and the ex« 
porter subjected to a penalty of 20s. for every bushel of grain, meal, ^c. so exported. 

The vetoel not to be forfeited if satis&ctory proof be made from tiie smi^lness of the ^^^% i<^ 
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quantity, that any such corn, &c. was on board without the privity of the owner « 
master. 

Corn, &c. begun to be shipped outwards, or such part thereof as shall be shipped 
within twenty days from the entry, may be exported, though the prices should, in the 
mean time, rise to the rates at which exportation is prohibited. 

This act not to extend to corn, &c. for the sustenance of the crews of ships ; nor to 
the victualling of his Majesty's navy ; nor to beans exported to the British forts and 
settlements in Africa ; nor to corn carried coastwise upon sufierance } nor to the fol« 
lowing quantities allowed to be exported annually, viz. 

To Gibraltar from the port of London of all kmds of corn, flour, &c. 
not above • . . . • . . • • • . . • • • • 2,500 quarters* 

9,800 quarters. 

1,000 quarters. 

1,000 quarters. 

500 quarters* 



• • • • 



To Guernsey, Jersey, and Alderney, from Southampton, 

f Whitehaven, 1 
To the Isle of Man from < Liverpool, > 

{ Kircudbright, J 
To St. Helena, Bencoolen, and tbe^ from Great Britain by 
Company's settlements in the > the East India Com- S* • • 1,500 quarters* 
East Indies, } pany, ) 

To the British forts,| by the Commits wheat-flour .. .. dStOtotfc 

castles, or factones, > tee of the Afri- > «• ^ -^ % ^a. 

in Africa, J can Company. J ®"^"^* '• •* '^**>°'r 

The quantities allowed to be sent to sundry other places, are enumerated in tablefe 

too l(mg to be inserted here ; and being likewise subject to the provisional orders of the 

Lords of his Majesty's Privy Council^ appointed for tiie consideration of all matters re* 

lating to trade and foreign plantations, the merchants and others concerned, in the ex- 

portation to the West India Islands, &c. must be governed by circumstances i the (Saicl 

Ijords of the Privy Council being directed by this act, to regulate the proportions (o b^ 

exported from different ports to each island respectively, every three months ; on this 

a'ccouAt therefore, they cannot absolutely rely on the quantities allowed to each port, 

as inserted ifi the present tables. 

Sect, 12. The inhabitants of Guernsey, Jersey, and Alderney, may transport directly £rOfii 
thence to Newfoundland ; the wheat, or other grain allowed to be imported into those 
islands by 9 Geo. III. c. 28. 

Sect. 15. Corn, &c. may be exported to Ireland, during an embargo on the exportation thereo{^ 
from that kingdoM. 

Sect. 19^. In times of war> his Majesty in Council, when the Parliament is not sitting, may al* 
low greater quantities of corn, &c. than those specified in the tables to be exported ;, but 
the additional quantity is not to exceed 5000 quarters of each kind a£ grain { and 9000 
tons of the several sorts of ground corn, and biscuit in any one year. 

Sect. 15. After Novetnber 15, 1791, the duties on the importation of foreign wheat, ^c to be 
regulated according to the prices specified in the following table^ marked D. 

Wheat when the price is under 50s. per quarter High duty 524 S 

^— if at, or above 50b. but under 54s. First low duty 8 6 

— ;—— if at, or above 54s. Second low duty O $ 
Itnporiatioh of wheat-meal and flour to be governed by the price of wheat as 

toDows High duty per cwt. 6 9 

First low djity 1 6 

. ; Scco|idI<?Wjdiaty, 1 O 
N. B. Malt of all kinds of grain prohibited. 



d. 
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Bahlst, beer, or bigg, when the price is under 25s. per quarter s. d. 

High duty ditto 22 O 

at, or above 25s- but under 27s. First low duty ditto 1 3 

■ I if above 27s. Second low duty ditto O 3 
importation of Indian corn or maize to be governed by the price of barley as 

^>Uows, High duty per quarter 22 

First low duty ditto 1 3 

Second low duty ditto O 3 
Rte, pease, beans, when the price is under S4s. per quarter 

High duty ditto 22 O 

if at, or above S4s. but under S7s. First low duty ditto 1 6 

at^ or above 37s. Second low duty ditto O 3 
Oats, when the price is under 178. per quarter 

High duty ditto 6 7 

if at, or above 1 7s. but under 1 8s. First low duty ditto 1 O 

at, or above l Ss. Second low duty ditto O 2 

A Mparate table marked £. regulates the importation from Ireland, provisionally, sect, ii 
when an act of the Parliament of that kingdom shall permit the importation from Great 
Britain, under the regulations mentioned in the said table. It extends the conditions 
<^ this table likewise to importations from Quebec, or other British colonies or planta- 
tions in North America. 

On importation of com as the growth of Ireland, Quebec, &c. the master of the ship ^^^« it. 
is to bring a certificate thereof, from the officers of the port where it was shipped, ex* 
pressing likewise the quantity. 

No corn, &c. to be carried coast-wise, from any port, where the exportation is not^^^^s^- 
allowed at the time of shipping ; but may be landed or unshipped at an^ other port of 
Great Britain, from whence the same, according to the regulations of this act, may then 
be exported. 

Vessels with foreign com, &c. arriving at ports of Great Britain, where the high ieet ts. 
duties are payable, or where import ation is prohibited, may depart to ports where the 
Msoe may be imported on the low duties. 

Foreign corn may be brought directly to Grangemouth, in the county of Stirling, or Scct.s6,^, 
to Greenock, in the river Clyde, in order to be conveyed from tlience respectively, by 
or through the canal called the Forth and Clyde Canal Navigation, in lighters ; to any 
port or creek at which foreign corn, &c. may then be imported. And from Greenock to 
the east coast of Scotland ; as well as from Grangemouth to the west coast ; corn, &c. may 
be transported in manner above mentioned to any port or creek, where the same may 
be then landed upon payment of the low duties, subject to the regulations of this act. 
The certificates, bonds, and securities required, must be given within three days after 
unlading the said foreign com, &c. otherwise both the com, and the ship, or lighter, 
shall be forfeited. 

The maritime counties of England shall be divided into twelve districts, see Vol.1, p. sect. <}i. 
1** } and Scotland into four. The exportation to be regulated in the first district, by the ^' ^*' 
prices at the Cora Exchange at London ; see Vol. I. p. 154. And the several proprietors of 
the said Cora Exchange, or the major part of them are authorised to appomt an inspec- 
tor of the com returns, who is to deliver his commission within one week after his 
appointment into the hands of the Lord Mayor, and enter into a bond to the Corpora* 
tion of London with two sufficient sureties, to be approved by the Lord Mayor, for the 

6 
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faithful execution of his office, and shall also take the oath prescribed by diis act. Afll 
office shall be appointed for him in some convenient place within the Corn Exchange. 

8ect.35,s6. In casc the proprietors of the Corn Exchange, upon the death or removal of any in- 
spector of corn returns, shall neglect to appoint another within a week ; the Lord 
Mayor and Court of Aldermen are authorised to appoint a fit and proper person to the 
said office* And no inspector shall be removeable, but by the Lord Mayor and Court 
of Aldermen. In case of sickness a Deputy Inspector may be appointed. 

Seer. 38. The oath required to be taken by com fiictors, see Vol. I. p. 154, is by tlus act 
changed to a simple declaration. 

accc. 39. The weekly returns made by the factors and other dealers in com, &c. shall be 
entered by the inspector in a book kept for that purpose, but they shall not be showD to 
any person whatever, without an order in writing under the hand and seal of the Lord 
Mayor, or any two of the Aldermen ; under a penalty of ten pounds. 

ieci.41,49. The inspector to make up weekly accounts of the average quantity and price of each 
sort of British corn, &c. sold in London, and to transmit the average prices every 
Friday to the receiver of the com returns appointed by this act, who is to transmit a 
certificate thereof to the collectors of the customs at London, and the ports in EsseZy 
Kent, and Sussex, as the guide for exportation. And the said inspector shall make up, 
and transmit the like accounts of the average prices* to the receiver of the com retumSf 
who is to transmit a certificate thereof, to t£e collectors of the customs at Londodj &c» 
as the rale for importation. 

sect.43,4^. Inspector to deliver a copy of the average prices without delay, to the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen, at their next sessions of the peace ; to be pablished by them in the 
London Gazette, once in each of the four weeks immediately succeeding such sessioiK 
Factors to pay to the inspector for British corn brought into the Thames eastward of 
London Bndge, and sold, l(^. per last, and for foireign com 2d. and to deliver to him 
an account of the quantity, &c. • 

The appointment of inspectors, and other regulations respecting the weekly retuniSy 
&c. for the other eleven districts of England, are only repetitions of the rules to be ob* 
served in the first district, which includes the ports of London, Essex, Kent, and Mid- 
dlesex ; it is therefore needless to insert them as they can be of no use to the merchants, 
. or other persons concerned in the corn-trade in general, whose transactions will be coa« 
ibrmable to the regulations of the first district already given. 

The regulations for the importation and exportation of corn in Scotland di£fer not 
materially from those of En^^nd, except in the appointment and denominations of the 
officers. The Sherifi^, or Steward-depute, or Substitute, is to transmit the weekly 
account of prices, which are to be fixed by the measures and weights used in each county, 
to the receiver of com returns at London. Sherifis, &c. not causing the prices to be 
fixed and determined as the act directs, shall forfeit twenty pounds. 

fl«ct.7o,7j. When the Parliament is not sitting, if the average price of any sort of com, &c. 
should be higher than that at which the same sort of foreign com may be imported at 
the low duties ; the King in Council may prohibit exportation. « But the prohibition 
not to extend to fi:)reign corn already imported and warehoused. 

s««. 82. All com shall be measured and computed by the Winchester bushel; and a quarter 
shall be deemed to consist of eight of such bushels. Tlie Mayor or chief officer of every 
city or town in each district from which com retums are directed to be made by llus 
act, and the Sherifis in the respective districts of Scotland, shall cause a standard Win^ 
Chester bushel to be provided and kept in each city and town, and the measures com- 
monly used in any city or town, and differing in quantity from it, shall be compared 
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and computed by the standard Winchester bushel, the only measure to be deemed 
legal. 

When com is sold by weight, fifty-seven pounds Avoirdupois of wheat shall be deemed 
equal to a Winchester bushel, and all computations by measure for the purposes of this 
act are to be made by the stricken and not by the heaped bushel. Fifty-five pounds 
Avoirdupois of rye snail be deemed equal to every such bushel of rye. Forty-nine 
pounds of barley, and forty-two pounds of beer or bigg, shall be deemed equal to every 
such bushel of barley, beer, or bigg. Thirty-eight pounds of oats shall be deemed equal 
to every such bushel of oats. Fittv-six pounds Avoirdupois of wheat-meal, and forty- 
five pounds of wheat flour, shall be deemed equal to every Winchester bushel of un- 
ground wheat Fifty-three pounds of rye-meal shall be deemed equal to every such 
bushel of unground rye. Forty-eight pounds of barley-meal shall be deemed equal to 
every such bushel of unground barley. Forty-one pounds of beer or bigg-meal shall 
be deemed equal to every such bushel of unground beer or bigg. Twenty- two pounds 
of oat-meal shall be deemed equal to every such bushel of unground oats. The 
quantity of ground corn in sadcs to be determined by weighing two sacks out of 
twenty. 

The other regulations of this act regard the collecting of the duties, payment of 
bounties, passing accounts between the Custom-houses and the treasury, &c. &c. &C.. 
none of which convey mercantile information. We shall therefore close this important 
article with an observation which may afibrd great comfort to the numerous inhabitants 
of the very populous and daily increasing city of Liondon. It appears to the editor, that 
the wise measures taken by the legislature in this act, are admirably calculated to pre- 
vent any great advance in the price of that necessary part of our food — Bread ; unless 
a real dearth, which God in his mercy forbid ! should at any future time, afflict not 
only this, but most of the com countries of Europe, at one, and the same period. 

For further regulations relative to Cof^n^ see SI Geo. 3. c. SO. 33 Geo. 3. c. 65, 
39 Geo. 8. e. 87. 44 Geo. 3. c. 109. 45 Geo. 3. c. 86, and other provisions in Burn\9 
JiiSticey 21 St edition^ title " Corn^* 

No. IL 

To Bills of Exchange. 

This great cause, the final decision of which was most anxiously waited for by all ^'•o'^^ ■«< 
persons concerned in the negociation of bills of exchange, is stated at large from page Gibson aiid 
597 to G06, Vol. I. where it is noticed as being referred on certain points of law to the ^"'^"v*"; 
twelve judges. They accordingly delivered their opinions in the liouse of Lords on T."rm, ""' 
Friday,. Feb. IJ, 1791, after which their Lordships were pleased to affirm, the law '''^• 
term, for confirming the judgment given by the Court of King's Bench. ^^^oT^ 

A reference to the seven special counts stated in the declaration oil the bill, see Vol. I. Appriian<8 
p. 597, and to the points proposed to the Judges for their opinion, p. 606, renders any FVctor*"** 
repetition in this place totally unnecessary. But a very concise statement of the case, R«»i>on- 
as it affected Gibson and Johnson, is requisite, to render the final decision, and itslioniiof 
consequences to the mercantile world still more explicit. {^^"'nQi 

Livesayand Hargrave, copartners, living at Manchester, drew a bill of exchange ^^' 
upon Gibson and Johnson of jL.ondon, pa^^able to John White or order, when in fact 
the drawers knew no such person ; and this fictitious name they indorsed on the bill, to 
make it negociable, their own credit being on the decline ; in this state it came into the 

voh. ir. s L 
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hands of Minet and Fectoi; and was sent to Gibson and Jolinson in tke usual mantis 
for acceptance : they did accept it, but when it became due refused payment. Mioefc 
and Fector then brought an action against them, which was tried, and the jury found 
a general verdict for the plaintiffs upon the ground of the fifth count, which considered 
it as a bill payable to bearer. Against this decision the plaintiffi in error appealed to. 
the House of^ Lords. 

The Judges were unanimously of opinion, that there was no ground to charge the 
drawers, who were likewise the indorsers of the fictitious name John White, with for- 
gery, or even intentional fraud ; a point which had been strongly insisted upon, in order 
to annul the bill, and thereby set aside the verdict. On the second articl^i whether 
the Court had a right to consider the bill as payable to bearer, a great difference of opi- 
nion took place ; and six of the Judges delivered their sentiments that the bill might be 
deemed in law, a bill payable to bearer : viz. The Lords Kenyon and Loughborougii, 
Justice Gould, ^nd the Barons Hotham, Thompson, and Perryn. The Lord Chancel- 
lor, the Chief Baron Eyre, and Mr. Justice Heath, were of opinion that the judgment 
of the Court of King's Bench could not be supported on any of the counts ; and the 
Chief Baron very forcibly inveighed against the consequences of converting bills payable 
to order into bills payable to bearer; for he justly observed, tliat the practice of'^ sup- 
porting credit by the kind of bill in question was of so alarming a nature as to require 
an immediate interference ; and he expressed his apprehension that affirming^ the deci- 
sion of the Court of King's Bencli would increase the evil, instead, of checking it, and, 
deeply injure the interests of commerce, which depended on the support of fair, and* 
the discouragement of false credit. 

The Lord Chancellor could not divest his mind of the idea of fraud in tlie transac* 
tion. The reason for making the bill payable to the order of John White, was to give 
it a greater degree of credit, and a more extensive circulation. It was to give counter- 
nance to a tiling that was unreal, which In his opinion must be deemed a fraud. 

His Ix>rdship forewarned tke Judges in the. Court of King's Bench, that the very 
next case whicn came before them would oblige them to decide, whether the putting 
the name of John White, or any otlier fictitious name, on a bill of exchange, was not a 
forgery within the statute. He wished it had been stated, and he thought the Judges 
who were of opinion that there was neither forgery nor fraud in the transaction, had 
T3onfined themselves too closely to the special verdict. It must be decided, said his Lord* 
ship, whether those who call themselves merchants shall be permitted to put fictitious 
names, or the names of any other persons, not their own, on bills, and write those 
names themselves. It is a question, my Lords, which demands a solution — how far such 
an instrument as this, is or is not to be considered as having been made for the purpose 
of obtaining money under false pretences. 

His Lordship pathetically lamented the hardships of the case with respect to the 
holders of the Dill, '^ who had paid a valuable consideration for it, having discounted 
it ;'' but he thought the criminality of the act ought to liave prevented holders of it 
from maintaining an action upon it. 

With respect to the question, whether this was a bill payable to bearer, his Lordship 
differed totally from those learned Judges who said it ought to be so considered j and 
he very properly asked, at what period of time it became a bill payable to bearer,^ since 
it was originally drawn payable to order, and the holders had taken it as such— did the, 
change take place before or afler it was accepted i this ought to be determined — for as a 
measure of general policy, it was of extrcme importance, tliat transactions of this kind 
should be stopped. Fictions on bills would be the constant course, if theii- Lordships 
made such bills payable to bearer. 
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The custom of mercliants was pleaded in vain, liy Lord Loughborough ; for it by no 
neans applies to the present case, and the Lord Chief Baron was perfectly right in say- 
ing that no such regulation was to be found in any of our books : as to tne custom of 
brwers who are agents to foreign merchants residing at a vast distance from this countiy, 
to prevent sending back a foreign bill" of exchange, which might be highly prejudicial 
to the merchant here, it is a case widely different ; here is no intention to raise monoy 
liy a fictitious credit, and if such a foreign bill were found by a stranger without any 
indorsement, it would be no better to him than waste paper. 

But the editor, with great deference to the opinion of the learned Judge, is ex- 
tremety apprehensive that die final decision, which m his humble opinion seems to have 
fidlowed the general rule of Parliament, in adhering to the opinion of the majority — he 
means, the majority of the Judges, has established a precedent, which will facilitate the 
failing of artificial capitals for opening new country banks, in almost every market 
town in Great Britain ; and will increase the fiibrication of accommodation-bills, for 
the purpose of supporting rotten credit, to the great injury of fair commercial credit, 
which ought to be protected and secured by the laws of the land, against all attempts 
to undermine it by the circulation of fraudulent paper. 

In this case, an alteration of the date of a bill had been made afler acceptance ; and ^^|J7^ 
it was decided, that any alteration of the date of a bill of exchange after acceptance, r^Miiier, 
whereby the payment would be accelerated, avoids the instrument, and no action can x^JisiI" 
be- afterwards brought upon it, even by an innocent holder for a valuable consideration 
given by him for it. On this occasion Lord Kenyon and Judge BuUer in their argu* 
ments, quoted Beawes' «^ Lex Mercatoria," as a,n unquestionable authority. Se9 
4 Term JRep. 337, 338. 

No^ III, 

TO BANKRUPTCY. 

Special Cases of Debts that cannot be proved under the Commission. See Vol. /. ^. 7 1 8* 

Ex parte Smith, in the Matter of Lewis and Potter, 

This petition prayed that a debt proved by Sir James Esdailo and Co. under the com- in chta*. 
mission against Lewis and Potter, on certain notes and bills, which had been indorsed J^J^ ^*; 
by the bankrupts, might be expunged, on account of the holders' having, since the fore Midi. 
proof of die debt, discharged the acceptors of the bill, and drawers of the notes, with- '^'''* "•*'' 
out notice to the indorsers, or their assignees. The first note which was included in 
the prayer of this petition, was a promissory note made by Barber to Powell, and en^ 
dorsed by Powell to Lewis and Potter, who, having occasion to discount it, endorsed 
it to Esdaile and Co. Lewis and Potter became bankrupts before the note became due. 
The note not being honoured when it fell due. Sir James Esdsjle and Co. proved the 
amount in June 1788, under the commission against Lewis and Potter, after which they 
proceeded at law against Barber and Powell, to judgment, and then, there having been 
a proposition on the part of Barber to pay 15s. in the pound, to all his creditors, in full 
discharge of their debts, Esdaile and Co. accepted the same, and gave a full discharg^^ 
to Barber for the amount of this note, witliout the consent and privity of the assignees* 
of Lewis and Potter. 

Against the petition, it was argued; that the rule, which prevailed where tho 
drawer or indorser were solvent, could not prevail where the indorsee was a baAkrupt » 
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the meaning of that rule, which requires itninediate notice to be* given to the drawer, 
was, that the drawer, upon taking up the bill, might recover from the acceptor, t^ 
amount of those effects, supposed to be in his hands, in respect to which the bill waa 
drawn ; and so, in the case of a promissory note, where the drawer did not pay at the 
time, notice was required to be given to the indorser, in order that he may take it up, 
and recover over against the drawer ; and the consequence is, that if the holder of the 
note or bill, instead of giving notice to the dva\ver or indorser, will compound with the 
acceptor of the bill, or the drawer of the note, and discharge him in respect thereof, • ' 
he precludes the drawer or indorser from this advantage ; and therefore shall not after- 
wards call upon them for payment. But where the indorser is a bankrupt, as in the 
present case, such notice cannot be necessary, nor can it be necessary to have the con- 
sent of the assignees to accept a composition, whe(i it appears to be a bonajidc transact 
tion ; for the indorser being a bankrupt, it is impossible he should take up tlie note 
himself, which is the oidy reason of the notice b^iig neceissary. It would be a very 
imreasonable rule, which required the holder of a bill or note to accept, at his peril, a 
fair composition from the acqcptor» which was the best that his circumstances would 
allow, and which was made upon a fuU investigation of his affairs — that if any fraud 
appeared in the particular transaction, and that, in iii^ct, the composition taken, was 
not the best bargain that the holder could make, this would be an answer in the par- 
ticular case ; but tliat the general rule, as between irolvent persons, ought not to apply 
generally, Vihere the party to whom notice, was expected to be given was a bankrupt. 

Lord Chancellor Thurlozo. I have before decided that the doctrine of notice, wnioh 
holds amongst solvent persons, does not apply as between bankrupt estates ; but, here, 
the indorser only was bankrupt, the maker and the payer of the note were.||^ot. The 
debt proved by Sir James Esdaile was undoubtedly well proved at the time, and the 
question is, whether the subsequent conduct of the creditor has destroyed that interest 
which he acquired by such proof. By the composition he lias made with the drawer of 
the note, which goes to the length of discharging of the drawer, he, certainly, has 
prevented the assignee of the indorser from coming on the drawer of the note for pay- 
ment of wluit his estates shall pay in consequence of the proof; and yet, on the other 
hand, it does seem a strong thing to say that, where there are many names on a bill, 
one of whom is insolvent, though not bankrupt, and the other bankrupt, and the holder 
proves under all the commissions, and then makes a composition bona Jide with the in- 
solvent person, and obtains from him all that he possibly can ; that he shall thereby be 
deprived of the benefit of all the provision made by him under the commissions against 
the other parties who stood on the bill posterior to the party compounded with. An4 
I .am well satisfied, in this case. Sir James Esdaile did, m fact, make the best terms he 
could with the drawer of the note, by taking 158. in the pound of him in fnll. And 
whatever difficulty I may find in makmg a precedent which allowed of such a compo? 
sition, without giving notice to the assignees of the indorser, I aiv convinced that the 
justice of this case, if it stopd alone, would not require me to expunge this debt The 
case made, does not impute any fraud to the transaction of this composition ; but, on 
the contrary, the holders used all their diligence at law against the drawer of the note 
and the payer, and then made the best terms they could with the drawer ; though at 
the same time, they have gone to the extent of acquitting him altogether in respect of 
the note. However, whatever may be tlie circumstances of the present case, 1 tbinkt 
in point of precedent, it may be dangerous to say, that after such an acquittal, the 
holder may resort to the indorser*s estate. It is certainly Open to this sort of fraud that 
when the holder sees that in oneway or the other, he is sure of his 2ps. in the pound, 
he may favour an acceptor, at the expence of the indorser j by compounding with the - 
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acceptor for just so nquch a^ hq conceives will be the deficiency under the Hidomr's 
90i|imiss|on. In this view, it me^y be a dangerous precedent ; and I cure this danger, 
by saying generally, that the holder of the paper shall not compound vrith the prior 
Barnes on the bill, but with thg consent of the Asibgnees of the posterior party* And it is 
|ipt an answer to say, th^t if any fraud is practised in the composition, that shall take it 
out of the general rule. It is much better, and more CoDvement in practice, to have 
m precise ride to gp by ; and justice will, in general, be better done to all parties. It is 
pot that HQtice is strictly necessary, but I go upon this i the debt is il^ell proved against 
the indorser's estate ; this gives his assignees a right of action against the acceptor or 
drawer, fpr the amount paid out of the indorser's estate ; but this right is cut aWa^ by 
the composition and discharge given to the acceptor by the holder. Therefore, it js 
better to say, let the assignees either take the whole, or permit the holder to make the 
most of it he can against the acceptor, I think therefore, the debt must be expunged. 

A few days afterwards, this <:ause was mentioned agaufi } when his Lordship said, he 
had eopsidered it a good deaU tnd had conversed on the snlc^ect with some of the 
judges ; and he was satisfied that the holders must get the consent of the assignees of 
the indorser, before they can discharge the acceptor without discharging the indorsev's 
estate at the same time. Rtports of Cases argued anddeterfnifitilin the Court ofCAananf. 
By William Brown, Esq. of^the Temple, Vol. I J. 1789. 
• 

E.v parte Harrison^ in the Matter of Lewis and Potter. 

This case arose on an engagement, by Lewis and Potter to warrant the payment of the 
bill of ipcchange in question in like manner as if they had indorsed it. This engage- 
ment was in writing, but the bill did not become due tUl after the bankruptcy of Lewis 
and Potter. 

Lord Chancellor said, certainly, a party may warrant the payment of a bill of exchange, 
by other means than by endorsing it ; but in order to enable the holder to prove his 
debt under the statute of rebate 7 Geo. I. he must make himself a creditor by endorse- 
ment : There is no debt proveable under the provision of that statute, but what arises 
Upon the face of the instrument. 

Therefore refused to order proof of the debt. Ibid. Vol. II. 

This cause came to a hearing on the prayer of the petition to the Lord Chancellor, Ex parte 
that the right of the petitioners to the ship therein mentioned, and the money arising ^jJJ^"[J^ 
therefrom, might be declared and established to them. the utter 

The case was briefly this — A mortgage of the ship Nautilus was made when she was cLtt^r*"* 
in the port of Dublin, and a delivery of the munitions: The mortgagee insured her bnnkmptii 
there, and made a second mortgage ; the second mortgagee took possession, as soon as Hn^iftii, 
he was informed she was in an English port : This is a sufficient possession to take it out '^^^' ^^'* 
ofthe statute of 21 Jac. C. 19. See Bankruptcy, Vol. L p.685. «u«t.J79i. 

Gooch and Cotton, original owners of the said ship, being indebted in the course of 
trade to Lindegreen and Co. in certain sums of money, mortgaged, or assigned her over, 
by deed, dated August 20th, 1783 ; and by another deed or indenture of lease and re- 
lease, bearing date 17th and 18th of September, 1783, a second mortgage or assignment 
for the same cause was made by Lindegreen and Co. to the petitioners. The ship re- 
mained at Dublin until the 14tn of September, when she sailed for Cadiz. In the fol- 
lowing month, both the first and second mortgagees became bankrupts : The simple 
questions therefore were ; whether the assignees of Lindegreen and Co. had a right to 
tne said ship, her munitions, &c. not having taken possession of her in the port of 
Dublin, though she remained there a sufficient time for that purpose; and whether the 
possession taken by the petitioners of the said ship as soon as she arrived in a pott of 
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Great Britain from her voyage, was not such a possession as deprived the assigneifts of 
Lindegreen and Co. of all right whatever to the said ship, or to the recoveiy of the 
money arising therefrom, 

Tlie arguments of Mr. Mansfield and Mr. Cooke, on the part of the petitioners ; and 
of the Solicitor General and Mr. Campbell on the part of the assignees, are given at 
large in Brown's Reports, Vol. III. 

The former ccmtended that the possession taken by the petitioners, on the return of 
the ship to Great Britain, was such a possession as took it out of the before-cited statute. 

The latter, that possession should have been taken before the ship lefl Dublin ; and 
in de&ult thereof, they insisted that the property remained vested in the assignees of 
Lindegreen and Co. 

The Lord Chancellor said, if the ship had been chartered from Dublin to Cadiz, with 
liberty to touch at a port in England, has it ever been held that the mortgagee was 
obliged to give notice. If there had been a new voyage commenced under the au« 
thoriiy of Gooch and Cotton, that would have made the case different ; but ' here the 
insurance was for a voyage beginning from Dublin, where the ship was chartered, and 
the voyage begun, it would be difficult to take possession* A notice to the captain 
would be to stop the voyage* 

His Lordship, therefore, granted the prayer of the petition. 

Brown's Rep. Vol IIL 
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Abandonment of ship and cargo, what, and 

when validi i. 475 
Abcrdaenshire, its products, &c. ii. 15. 
Abyssinia's trade and products, ii. 184 
Acapulco, its trade, ii. 263 
Acceptance of inland bills, how made, L 365^ 566 
Of foreign, ditto, ditto 
Under protest, its obligation, i. 568 
How must be made, i. 569, 570 
Of a third person, frees the drawer, L 568 
After a bill is due, b binding, i. 595 
Acceptors of an indorsed and protested bill, cannot be 
arrested though any indorser refuses satis- 
faction, i. 571> 772 
With the drawer's obligation, how must act 

at the day of.payment, i. 578 
Of a biU, on conmiission, drawn at time, 
and afterwards called in, must demand it 
of the drawer, i. 579 
When may pa^ the biU to the possessor after 

his failing, 1.581 
What declaration must make, on the posses- 
sor of a bill becoming bankrupt, i. 582 
How may compel the possessor of a con* 
ditional bill to fulfil the agreement, i. 584* 
Alteration of the date. Appendix No. II. 
: VoLii. 

Not freed by a protest, i. 364f 

Obliged, though acceptance was procured 

after the drawer's insolvency, i. 566, 567 
Denying paytnent, on the drawer's felling, 

what must be done, L 566 
Of a bill made payable to himself, where the 

loss falls in case of his failure, i. 567 
For a third person, who fails, not recover- 

able to the drawer, L 567, ^8 
Supra pretest has redress against the drawer, 
though made without his kaowledge, i. 568 
For the drawer has no redress against an in- 
dorser, i. 567 
Accessaries to piracy, who they are, i. 359 

Made principals, i. 359, 360 
Account of the famous silk engine at Derby, ii. 7, 8. 
Act for encouragement of seamen in his Majesty*s ser- 
vice, L411 to 415 
Admirals may arrest diips for the King's service, i. 401 
Admiral^, definition of^ and jurisdiction, 400 to 415 

VOL. II. 



Admiralty, must try crimes Sec. done on board ships m 

rivers, but not in arms of the sea, i. 401 
No court of record, ditto 
May determine, when the common law can- 
not, ditto 
May try, in matters of freight, seamen's 

wages. Sec, ditto 
May try cases of contracts, &c. for making 

ships, and sea damages, ditto 
What other contracts it may decide, i. 402 
May judge of goods spoiled on ship-board, 

ditto 
May cause a bond to be made, ditto 
When to award execution, ditto 
Adriatic Sea, the firstsettlement of the Venetians ther^ 

i. 9. 
Africa's trade with Great Britain, ii. 62 

Its general trade, ii. 171 
African Isles, their trade, ii. 174 to 185 

Company, itS4>riginal, progress, and decrease^ 

ii.62. 
New company's laws, &c. i. 62 to 74 
Agents, their employ, L 51, 52 

Difference of commercial, ditto 
Army, ditto 
Navy, ditto 
Law, ditto 

For proprietors of Mone}' in the Bank of Am- 
sterdam, how must be appointed, i. 519 
Agio, in the Bank of Amsterdam, how varies, i. 521 
How is occasioned, ditto 
In the Bank of Rotterdam, how regulated, dittn 
Affos, at Venice, hew calculated, ii. 148 
Airshire, its products, ii. 15 
Aleppo, and Alexandretta, their trade, ii. 158 
Alexandria, of Egypt, a place of great trade, i. 6 

Inferior only to Rome in grandeur, and 

number of inhabitants, ditto 
Its great revenue to Rome, ditto 
Its deeay, afler being conquered by the 

Saracens, ditto 
Its present trade, ii. 165 
Algiers, Tripoli, and Tunis, established by pirates, tbeic 

trade and products, ii. 169 
Alien, its definition, i. 506 

How deprived of liaving lands here, L 507 
What purchases may make, ditto 
. 3M 
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Alien, cannot bring actions for lands, tenements, &c 
i.507 
What may obtain by trade, ditto 
What actions he may bring, ditto 
May not be on a jury, &c. ditto 
May not be a member of Parliament, nor vote 

for one, ditto ' ' 

How to be deprived of unliiwrul purcliases, ditto 
At what age may trade liere, i. 508 
Enemy, cannot maintain debt here, ditto 
Descent, when may, and may not inherit, ditto 
Allowances for draft of goods, paying customs, ii. 420 

Of duty for salt lost, i. 121 
Alsace, its trade and products, ii. 133 
Amboyna, its trade and products, ii. 251 
America, by whom, antf when discovered, ii. 257, 258 
Its trade and products, 257 to 270 
Its trade with Great Britain, ii. 85 
Amsterdam, supposed to make more insurances than 

any other place, i. 4*80 
Its ordinances about insurances, &c. 480 
to 496 
Anglesey, its poducts, K, 13 
Angola, its commerce, ii. 179 
Appeals about prizes, to whom must be made, i. 403 
To wh©m, from a sentence of the Admiralty, 
ditto 
Apprentices to masters of ships, regulations concerning 

them, i. 167 
Arabia, its trade and products, ii. 191 
Arbitrations, an act for establishing them, i. 500 
Arbitration bond, its form, i. 501 

In exchanges, its definition, i. 630 
Simple, how wrought, i. 631 
Comj>ound ditto, with tables, i. 637 to 654 
Arbitratqrs, their definition land derivation, i. 498 
Their award decisive, i. 499 
What reciprocalities they may appoint, i. 

500 
Not to award against a Chancery decree, 
ditto 
Archangel, its trade, ii. 298 
Archipelago, its commerce, ii. 168 
Argyleshire, its products, &c. ii. 15 
Ailes, celebrated in antiquity fbr fts experience in navi- 
gation, &c. i. 7. 
Armenia, its trade, ii. 198 
Articles of war for the fleet, i. 404 to 407 
Artificers, manufiictuves, and workmen, penalty on 
seducing them into foreign service, i. 45> 46 
Asia, its commerce, ii. 190 
Asiatic isles, their trade and products, ii. 238 
Assignees of bankrupts, how chose, i. 732 
Their power and duty, ditto 
Dying in debt by bond, what recoveries 

are had, i. 736 
Removing them, i. 737 
In France, what power they have firom 
the creditors, i. 749 
Afitracan, its trade, ii. 299 
Avenches, its products, ii. 308 
Average) in marine cases, its meaning, i. 242 

Regulations and laws for adjusting it^^ i. 242 
to 246 



Austrian Netherlands, their trade with Great Britain 

ii. 113 
Award, what it is, i. 502 

Its form, i. 504 
Azores, trade of, ii. 185 



B. 

BAHAKfA Islands, their trade, ii. 108 

Baharem's pearl fishery, and products, ii. 195 

Balamboang, its trade, ii. 245 

Baldivia, its trade, ii. 263 

Ballast, not accounted ship's furniture, i. 199 

Rates of, and other regulations, i. 199 to 
202 
Ballast men, their duty, i. 201 
Baltic Sea, its trade, ii. 274 
Bamffshirc, its products, ii. 15 
Banda Isles, their trade, ii. 250 
.Bank, its derivation, and different institutions, i. 513 
Bank of Genoa, i. 514 

Of Venice, its funds, i. 515 

Of A msterdam, when and by whom established, 

i. 515 
Its riches, i. 516 to 521 
Its regulations, ditto 
Of Rotterdam, when established,- i. 521 
Of Hamburgh, its sureties, ditto 
Only citizens to have an account in it, i. 521 , 522 
Of England, its institution, i. 522 
Its charters and special privileges, i. 522 to 536 
The forging or erasing its pommpn seal, bills, 

notes, &c. made felony, i. 534 
Its servants embezzling any pote, &c shall 

suffer death, ditto 
The method of opening an account with it, i. 

538 ■ 

Of paying in, or dr^i^in^ money on it, with 

the form of a draught, i. 538. 
The form of a write-off, ditto 
It recovers bills for those who keep cash with 

it, i. 588, 539 
It discounts bills, i. 539 
It will admit of deposit^ from its customers, 

ditto 
No perisonal attendance required fbr any trans- 
action with it, ditto 
Will advance money on government securities, 

&c. ditto 
Its management, and the salaries of the go- 
vernor. Sec. with their Qualifications, i. 540 
Superiority, con^pared witn foreign banks, ditto 
At AmsterdaUy for loans on goods, its insti« 

tution, i. 516 
Its regulations, and what sums it will advance, 

i. 517 
In what other parts, such banks are established^ 
ditto 
Bankers, the native . of their business among the Ro-^ 
mans, i. 541 

Ditto, in Holland, JPVaQce,^c. ditto - 
Ample despriptibn of their vyiriQus 
iSusiiiess'in £iagland» i. 541; 542 
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Brnkehf jgfre«t Thc^cifise of (hem, teid ciliitioift r^ijl^elet- 
ibg thcnt, i. 5*2, 54» 
Draughts on them, or th'eir notes ndt to be 

accounted cash till reciSived, i. 5d5y 5^ 
New cases on them, i. 596 
Bankrupts, advice to guard against bec6ftiing otfe, 2. 
654., 655 

What persons may, or may not, be bank- 
rupts, i. 657 
What makes H man so, i. 658 
Of the commission and commissioners, &c. 

i. 66S 
The oath the comnussioners take, i. 664* 
His surrender; examination, discbvery, al- 
lowance, and certificate ; and of entering 
the proceeding, &C. of record; i. 667 to 
B84. 
Of the as^ighmi^Ut AriA bargain atld tele of 
his estate. Of the inrolment, and what 
shaH pa^s thereby, or be such aii interest 
as the commissioners may assign, i. 685 
Becoming Jelo de sB^ or outlawed, how his 

goods are disposed of, ditto 
Of uncertain and contingent estates, and 
which do, or do not, center in the bank- 
rupt, ditto 
His wife's title to l^br free bench, i. 695 
Separate settlements, i. 696 
Wuls in favour of his wife, &c, i. 697 
Of marriage bonds; tmd artideiT before mar- 
riage, i. 700 
Debts due to, and from, the wife when 

single, i. 704<. 
Of the rights which are invested in his chil- 
dren, by virtue of marriage settlem'ehts; 
and trustees for supportmg contingent 
remainders, i. 709 

Of possibilities, i. 711 

Of interests which have been determined not 
to centre in him, i. 712 

Of the creditors who are such, and therein 
of proving their debts, and how notice of 
their meeting is to be given, ditto 

Special cases of debts that may be proved 
i. 718 

Of debts that cannot be proved, i. 718 

An oadi of st creditor for proving his debts. 
Sec. i. 719 

Where copartners are bankrupts^ having 
joint atm separate estates and creditors, 
ditto 

How far the corambsioners shall over-reach 
the acts of a bankrupt, from the time of 
the acts of bankruptcy committed, i. 725 

A remarkable case triect under a second com- 
mission of bankruptcy, i. 726 

Of factors and executors becoming bank- 
rupts ; having efiects of other persons in 
theu* hands; i. 728 

tteceni Statutes relatioe to bartkrvcptif i. 672 
^ In Holland hoW treated, i. 742 
Bantam, its trade, ii. 242 
Barbadbes, its trade,* ii. 104 
Sarbary*8 trade with Great Britain, ii'. 57 



Bkrbary,g«h(ASl trade of, ii. ^6d 

Barretry of mariners, to be answer^ forlnr &e masteri^ 

i. 185 
Basil, its trade, ii. 309 
Bi^ora, or Balsora, ite trUe, ii. IdS 
Batavia, its trade, ii. 24-2 , 

Beacons lemd lighthoi:ii^, not to be btillt without war- 
rant, i. 311 
Bedfordshire, its products^, ii. 5, 6 
Beggars, rogues and vagabonds, penalty on bringing 
them into Great Britain from foreiepi. counties, i. Inl 
Bell metal, &c. not to be exported, i. Ill 
Benares, or Banarous, its trade, ii. 222 
Benefit of clergy, not to be allowed to actors of trea* 

son, robbery, &c. on the sea, i. 361, 362 
Bengal, its trade, ii, 220 
Benin's coast, ite trade^ ii. 177 
Bergen, its trade, ii. 289 
Berkshire, its products^ ii. 6 
Bermudas, trade of, ii. 108 
Berne, its products and trade, ii. ^06 
Berry, its trade and products, ii. 125 
Beverley Beck, and Hall Hver, the act about them, 

i-290 
Berwickshire, its products, ii. 16 
BIIU of entry, inwards, their form, how procured at 
the Custom-house, ii. 4*1^ 
Outwards^ their form, ii. 425 
BHis of exchange, their nktiire aild distinctibiis, i. 559 
The dilferehcb between the real and imaginary 

specie of any cbunti^, i. ^6ip 
The number ot persons making an exchange, 

and how distfpjp^ished, ditto 
The dilTerent obligations of drawers; endorsers, 
acceptors, or holders of them^ under all cir- 
cumstances, and whether by commission, or 
for their Own accounts, i. 562 to 3^ 
Bills, of conditional ones, i. Si5 
Pro forma ones, i. 58(6 
When lost, or mislaid, what must be done, L 

588 to 590 
When widiout date, or in some parts not legible, 

i.590 
When the words akid figures differ, ditto 
When the name of the person to whom payable 

is altered, &c. i. 590, 591 
When the direction is forgot, i. 591 
Their nature payable at fairs, ditto 
Various and new cases tried on inland ones, 

i. 593, 594. 
Forgery of them made felony, i. 597 
Pictitious payee and ihdorsers, of the last cases 
tried before Lord Chancellor Thurlow, Lord 
Loughborough \ and by appeal in the Houise 
of Lords, i. 597 to 606 
And Appendix, No. Ill 

Of the difieirent dates and times for v^hich they 
are drawn, and when payments are due, u 
CCHy 608 
Their different usdnces, i. 609 
Days of grace at several places, ditto 
At Venice, not payable by endorsement, ditto 
Not discharged, if the drawer failed before due, 
in Italy, and fbi^meirly in Portugal, i. 6)0 
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Bills some trials which decided this particular in Por- 
tugal, i. 610 
' Thehr payment disputed at Leghorn in silver, 

ditto 

Their various forms in different languages, 611 
to 613 
Bills of health, their nature and form, i. 369 to 392 
Bills of lading, their form, i. 196 
Bills of sight at the Custom-house, what they are, 

ii. 419. 
Black Sea, its trade, ii. 162 
Bonds, their definition, L 551 

How are to be made, ditto 

Their condition must be to do a thing lawful, 
i. 552 

Made by infants, how voidable, ditto 

By 2ifeme covert, may plead her coverture, ditto 

Dependent on some otner deed, is void, if the 
aeed becomes so, ditto 

To indemnify any one from a legal prosecution 
is void, ditto 

Given to a sheriff, as a reward, void, ditto 

Their conditions must be possible, ditto 

Kot limiting time of payment, the money be- 
comes due presently, ditto 

Not mentioning a place for performance of con- 
dition, obliges the obligor to seek the obligee ; 
if in England, to tender the money, i. 553 

For payment of money, may be performed by 
giving any other thing in satisfaction, ditto 

The acceptance of a new, will not discharge the 
old one, as a bond cannot be given in satisfac- 
tion for another, &c. ditto ' 

Of 20 years standing, &c. shall be deemed paid, 
ditto 

Made payable at several days, cannot be sued 
till all the days are past, ditto 

Where several are bound, they may be sued se- 
parately or together, &c. ditto 

Given by a drunken man held binding, i. 554f ; 
but see 3 Campb. 33, contra 

Do not bind an heir, except expressly named, 
&c. ditto 

To save harmless, how the defendant must 
plead, ditto 

Without a date, or with a false one, are good, 
if sealed and delivered, though if it is not deli- 
vered, it is not good, though signed and sealed, 
ditto 

Though contain false Latin, or false English, 
may be good, &c. ditto 

Their form, i. 555 
Borneo, its trade and products, ii. 246 
Bottomry, its definition, i. 197 

Is $(ometimes on the ship, and sometimes on the 
borrower, ditto 

May not be engaged in, by a master of a ship, at 
the place of nis owner's residence, i. 197, 198 

Made on ships by their masters, and afterwards 
destroyed, is felony, i. 198 

To the East Indies, to be on the ship, or goods 
only, &c« ditto 

On a fictitious supposition, ditto 

The form of a bill, ditto 
Boundaries of the United States of America, il 101 



Bounty on exports, and imports ; the commodities^ and 

their respective premiums, ii. 414 
Bourdeaux, its ancient trade, i. 7 
Brecknockshire, its products, iL 14 
Bremen, its trade, ii. 274 
Bretaffne, its trade and products, ii. 127 
Britisn governors, consuls, and merchants abroad to 
provide for sailors in distress, i. 184^ to 187 

The acts for their relief in Portugal, at Cadiz, 
Port St. Mary's and Leghorn, i. 184, 185 
Brokers, their duty and appellation, i. 616 

The number at Amsterdam, i. 618, 619 

Their functions, i. 616, 617 

Their dues in London, Amsterdam, and several 
other places, i. 618, 619 

Of insurance and ship brokers, i. 619 

New account of stock brokers, i. 619, 620 
Buckinghamshire, its products, ii. 6. 
Buenos Ayres, its trade, ii. 262 
Burgundy, its trade and products, ii. 128 
Bursa, its trade and products, ii. 191 
Buteshire, its products, ii. 16 

C. 

Cabindo, its trade, ii. 179 
Cabul, or Caboul, its trade, ii. 201 
Cachemire, its trade and products, ii. 202 
Cadiz, duties on British merchandise there, ii. 50 
Caermarthenshire, its products, ii. 14 
Caernarvonshire, ditto, ditto 
Cafraria, its commerce, ii. 172 
Cairo, its trade, ii. 164 
Caithness, its products, IL 16 
Calao, its trade, ii. 265 

Destroyed, ii. 266 
Calbaria, its trade, ii. 173 
Calicut, its trade, ii. 215 
Calmoucks, their trade, ii. 205 
Camboya, its trade and products, ii. 230 
Cambridgeshire, its products, ii. 5 
Campcchy, its trade, ii. 262 
Canada, its trade, ii 103 

Conquered by the English, ditto 
Canary Islands, their commerce, &c. ii. 188 
Candia, its trade, ii. 168 

Candles or fire, not permitted in Yarmouth harbour, i.255 
Canton, its foreign trade, ii. 229 
Cape. Breton, its trade, ii. 103 
Cape de Verd Isles, their trade and products, i. 186 
Capha, or Caffa, its trade, ii. 162 
Caracca coast, its trade, ii. 262 
Cardiganshire, its products, ii. 14 
Caribbee Islands, their trade, ii. 105 
Carolina, its trade with Great Britain, &c. ii. 94 
Carthage, a colony from Tyre, i. 4 
Carthaginians, their great trade and improvement of 

navigation, L 4, 5 
Carthagena, its trade and products, it. 260 
Caschgar, or J^ittle Boucharie, its products, ii. 200 
Caspian Sea, description of, ii. 204 
Cassen, its trade, ii. 193 
Cattle, sheep, swine, &c, prohibited importatioa tQ 

England, i. Ill 
Catwater Harbour, regulations of, i. 252 
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Ca3renne, its trade, ii. 269* 
Cazerabazar, its produce and trade, ii. 221 
Celebes, its trade and products, ii. 248 
Ceram, its trade and products, ii. 249 
Certificates for entries inwards, iL 418 

For foreign goods exported, ii. 419 
For the price of corn exported, ii. 429 
Ceylon, its trade and products, ii. 239 
Champaigne, its products, ii. 121 
Cliaoul, or Chaul, its products and trade, ii. 211 
Charassra, its products, ii. 202 
Charity for seamen, and their widows, disabled, &c. in 

the merchants' service, the act, i. 176 
Chsurterparty, its derivation and nature, i. 187 

Different cases about them, i. 187, 188 

Its usual form, i. 193, 194 

Ditto, whereby part of the ship's 

owners freight their shares, i. 194 
When made void, i. 196 
Cheshire, its products, ii. 6 
ChUdren of British ambassadors and consuls bom abroad 

not aliens, i. 506 
China, its products and commerce, ii. 227 
Chorasan, its products and trade, ii. 203 
Christiana, its products, ii. 289 
Christiansand, ditto 
Christiansund, ditto 
Clackmananshire, its products, ii. 16 
Coasts of Africa, from Cape Verd to Cape Sierra Le- 
' ona, their trade, li. 172 
Of Spanish America in the North and South 

Seas, their trade, ii. 260, 262 
Of Coromandel, their trade, ii. 217 
Of Pescherie, their trade, ii. 216 
Of India, their trade, ii. 205 
Of Africa, from the Cape of Good Hope to the 
entrance of the Red Sea, their trade, ii. 179 
Cochin, its trade, ii. 216 

Cochineal, by whom and with what ships may be im- 
ported, i. Ill * 
Cochin-China, its trade and products, ii. 230 
Cockets received on the payment of customs, ii. 425 

Their indorsement before given to the searcher, 

ii. 426 
Their form, ii. 425 
Coeur, James, his great trade^ riches,, and build- 
ings, i. 15 
Coffee, what must be done in America, previous to its 

shipping, and on importation, i. 140. 
Coin of all countries, ii. 341, & seq. 

Table of, end of Vol. II. 
Commerce^ definition of, original and antiquity, i. 1 

Its natural tendency to render states flour- 
ishing, i. 1, 2 
Of the Tyrians, from. Monsieur Huet, i*. 3 
Of the Carthagenians,. i* 4 
Of tiie Egyptians, i. 5 
Of the Romans, ditto 
Of the Gauls, I 6 

Its re-establishment in the west) i» 7 
Of the Venetians, i. 9 
Of the Genoese, i. 10 
Of the Hansiatic towns, ditto 
OftlieD^tcb^i.ll 



Commerce of the RusFians, i. 13 

Of the house of Medicis, i. 16 
Of the French, original, i. 18* 
OftheEnglish, i. 22 
Of the Spaniards, i. 24 
Of the Arabians, by Dr. Garcin, i. 25 
What.it includes, ii. 1, 2 
Not unworthy the attention of the most il- 
lustrious persons, ditto 
Its state under the Asiatic, Grecian, and 

Roman monarchies, ditto 
Carried on by the Pisans, Genoese^ and Ve- 
netians, ii. 2 
By tlie Portuguese, ditto 
By the English, French, Danes^ and Ham- 
burghers, ditto 
By all the nationa of Europe to America,, 
ditto 
. Its division, ditto 
The genius of the English adapted to 

it, ii. 2, 3 
How it went on augmenting in England, 
under different reisns, ii. 3 . 
Commissioners for trying pirates m America, i. 361, 362 

Of appeals about prizes, who they 
are, i. 366 
Comparison of some coin, i. 627 

between fine gold and silver, i. 628 
Concealing bankrupts effects, the penalties, i. 738 
Condemnations of ships, i. 366 
Congo, its trade, ii. 178 
Constantinople, its trade, ii. 160 
Consuls, their office, definition of, i. 415 

How appointed, their commissions, i. 416, 41 T 
The duty of a British consul, and all regula- 
tions concecning him amply explained,. i..420. 
to 424 
Contract, its derivation, i. 550 

Contracts, not voided- by mistakes in drawing the 
writings, ditto 
Their difference in a day's being limited for 

pa3rment and not,. ditto 
Must be certain,, perfect and complete, ditto* 
Conditional, ditto 
For goods may be made by word of mouth as 

well' as writing, i. 55 i 
Not to be performed in« a year, must be ia- 
writing, ditto. 
Contribution, in marine cases, its sigiiification, i. 241 

Synonimous to average, ditto. 
Convoys, theiir duty, i. 364 
Copartners bankrupts,, cases therein, ii. 719/ 
Corea, its trade and products, IL 237. 
Cork,, its trade, ii. 21 

Com, all the subsisting laws and regulations respecting 
the importation and exportation, i. 151 to 155 
See other acts,. Appendix, ii. 437. 
Cornwall, its trade, ,ii. 6 

Corporate companv for relief of seamen, &c. wounded 
ana killed in the merchants service, i;. 176) 
& seq, 
Corsicans, tlieir history, and trade« ii..l50 
Cosapues, its trade, ii. 204 
Cosmo de Medicis, his noble origin, u 16 
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Cosmo de Medicisy His great refstari for trade, and 

happy sQccoes in it, i. 16 
His example followed by several of 
his successoia with equal for- 
tune, i. 16 f 17' 
Cotton, new duty on importation, i. 1 14 
Counties in England and Wales, their number, ii. 5, 6 
Courland, its general trade, ii. 296 
Court-martial in the navy, of whom, and how many it 

is composed, i. 405 to 410 
Its constituents' oath before a trial, L 409 
Credit, public and private, account of, i. 542 

iiills or letters of, their form and use, i. 607 
Creditors of bankrupts, their difierence and power to 

clarai, i. 712 to 719 
Cromartie, its products, ii. 16 
Cruizers, their definition and duty, i. 364 
Cumberland, its products, ii. 7 

Customs defined ; cannot be laid on merchandize by 
the King's sole power, ii. 808 
Various regulations of ii. 416, 4^17 
Cnstom-house officers in London, not to hinder the 

table of the duties on importation and 
exportation, Ac ii. 370 to 416 
The time of their attendance, ii. 424 
Their fees, ii. 431, 432 
Cyprus, its trade, ii. 160 
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Damages, done at sea, where triable, i. 402 
Danish trading companies, their commerce, ii. 295 
Dantzic, its trade, u. 296 
Dauphiny, its trade and products, ii. 128 
Debentures for goods exported by certificate, how to 

be got, ii. 426 
Their form, ii. 427 
Debts for building ships, to be tried by the Ad- 
miralty, i. 401, 402 
Due to the crown, when are preferred to 
others, i. 717, 718 
Dee, river at Chester, the act concerning it, i. 263 
Demurrage, what it is, i. 197 
Denbighuiire, its products, ii. 14 
Denization, its derivation and meaning, i. 506 
Denizen, its definition, i. 506 

Their privileges, i. 506, 507 
Denmark, its trade, ii. 275 

Denomination of bankers, when was first given in Eng- 
land, i. 541 
Deposits which the bank admits ^-itfaout giving re- 
ceipts, i. 539 
Whereon the bank will advance money, ditto 
Derbyshire, its products, ii. 7 
Devonshire, its products, ii. 8 

Difierence between a charterparty signed by the master 
alone, and one signed by him and the 
owners, i. 187 
Directors of the Bank of England, their number, at- 
tendance, salary, and how are cho- 
sen, i. 539, 540 
Their qualification, i. 540 
Discoverers of a plot against a diip, their reward, ii 559^ 



Dominica, account of, ii. 106 

Dorsetshire, its products, iL 8 

Dover Harbour, laws concermng it^ i 9^ 

Down, trade of, ii. 21 

Drawbacks, on what goods are not allowed, ii. 427 

Draughts, allowed at the Custom4iou8e on Several sorts 

of goods, ii. 420 
Drontheim, its trade, ii. 290 
Dublin, its trade, ii. 20 
Dumbarton, its trade, ii. 1^ 
Dumfries^ its trade, ditto 
Durham, its trade, ii. 8 
Dutch, their first settlement, and succfeilsfld attempts 

. fbrKberty, i. 11, 12 

Tlieir East India and other trading com- 
panies, i. 12: ii. 273 

Their general trade, ii. 270, ^1 

The smaUness of their products, and yet im- 
mense stock of all thinesj i. 12 

Goods sent to the Spaniah West Indies, if; 139 
Dutchy of Sleswick, its trade, ii. 276 
Duty of a register in the court for trying pirates, i. 359 
Of pilots at Korway, ii. 292. 



E. 



East India Compaiiy, their fitst chartcHr^ ii. 73 

New charters and regtlhktiOte 
of, ii. 75 to 82 
East Indies, their s^neral commerce, ii. 205 to 227 
Eastland's trade with Ireland, ii. 118 
Eddystonc light-house begun by Mr. Henry Win- 

stanley, i. 308 
Rebuilt by Mr. John Rud- 

yard, ditto 
Regulations and bearing, ditto 
Edinburgh, or Mid-lot^ian, its products, ii. 16 
Edward in. first established laws in England about 
: exchanges, i. 560 ' 

Egypt, its ancient commerce, i. 5 

Its modem trade, ii. 164 
Elrin, its trade, U. 1^ 

Ellenfoot Harbour, the act concerning it, i; 279 to 282 
Embargp, its definition, i. 392* 
.Entries of goods inwards, how made, ii. 416 

For goods to be exported by certificate, how 
made, ii. 42'5 
Enumeration of cattses which make policies of insur- 
ance null and void^ ii. 433 to 440 
'Essex, its products, ii. 8 
Examination and delivery of foreign goods, how 

made, ii. 422 
Exchanges, the difference, i. 560 

When have been prohibited, i. 560, 561 
; Exchanging bv bills, on marts and fairs, what it is, i. 589 
.Exchange brokers, their qualification and duty, i. 619 



F. 

Factors, tlieir business and dut^, i. 46 to 51 
Failures, how to be guarded sigamst, i. 654, 655 

In France difierent from bankruptcies, i. 743 
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Fairs tor excbasge at Ljrpo^ L 4$Sl' 

at Frankfort, i. 592 
at Leipsic, ditto 
at Naunibourg, i. 593 
Feigned and borrowed names, when may be used in ex- 
change contracts, i. 586 
Fife, its products, ii. 17 
Vmes on illicit trade to Turkey, ii. 59 

Levied as a security in usurious contracts, how 
may be avoided, i. 54!5 
Fisheries, British encouragement oi^ with the respec* 
tive bounties to the owners, masters, and 
sailors of ships concerned in thi^m, i. 99 to 
106 
Flanders, its trade with Ireland, IL 118 
Fli^hire, its products, ii. H 
Florence, its trade, ii. 155 
Flotsam, its definition, i. 236 
Foreign coin, gold or silver bullion, pr j^vi:els, p^rmh^ted 

exportation^ i. 4*2 
Foreign seamen may be naturalized by serving in our 

navy, i. 510 
Foreign seamen and landmen naturalized^ by settling 

and residing in the British planta- 
tions, i. 511 
And being Prot^tants, without taking 
the ofttoBy dittfi 
Goods foun4 aboard any collier, fisher-boat, 
&c. the penalties, i. 112 
Forfar or Angui^ Its products, ii. 17 
France, its trade with Great Britain, ii. 24 to 41 
With Ireland, ii, 113 
Its products and trade, Ii. 1 1 9 
Renections on the growth of it, and of its 
manufactures, ii. 119 to 137 
Franche Compt6, its trade and products, ii. 128 | 

Frederickshald, its trade, ii. 290 
Frederickstadt, its trade, ditto 
Freight, what it means, i. 187 

Is due for goods laden after breaking ground, 
although the merchant should determine to 
unload them, i. 189 
Due to a ship disabled, hoijr the maater may 

act, ditto 
To a ship sailing after the time agreed on, 

either arriving safe, or meeting loss, ditto 
To be paid only on a ship's return, was dis- 
charged, though she was not loaded home, 
ditto 
Agreed for a ship to load at another port, and 
on her arrival there, nothing is put aboard 
her, is yet due, i. 190 
Agreed for by the ton^ shall be paid fi>r ac- 
cordingly, ditta 
For lading of cattle is recoverable, both on 

dead and living, ditto 
Though if at so much per head, then it is only 

paid on those that are alive, ditto 
If not prievously agreed ia either of the above 
manners, then to be paid both fer dead and 
living, ditto 
To be recovered according to custom, for 
goods iint on boardf genmlly, ditto 



Ereigiiti to ba paid bv the fteigli^ter, .though she be de- 
tained for his shipping unlawful goods, i. 19i 

Agreed for out and tioroe, none due tfll Uie 
voypge be performed, ditto 

Preferred before any other debts, ditto 

Is due on a ship taken and retaken, provided 
she afterwards proceeded on her voyage, 
ditto 

To be paid for wines, though they have leaked 
in the voyage, provided the master be not in. 
fault, ditto 

Agreed for by the month is due, if the lading 
be saved, though the ship perish after passing 
the dDwns, i. 192 

To be tried by the Admiralty, ii. 401 
French Flanders, its trade, ii. 132 

Goods sent to the Spanish West Indies, ii. 188 

American trade, ii. 268 

Pilots, their qualifications and duty, i. 228 ' 
Frlenda^ ships known by our men of war, to be assisted 
by them, i. 366 



G. 



Ga.O£ marks to be put on ballast lighters, i, 200 
Gomron, or Gambroon, its products and trade, ii. 19# 
General courts for relieving seamen disabled, &c. in tho 

merchants' service, when to be h^d, L 178 
Geneva, its description and trade, ii. 2511. 
Genoese, their commerce, i. 10 : ii 149 

Rivals to the Venetians, in it, i. 10 
Georgia in America, its trade, ii. 91 

In Asia, ditto, ii. 197 
Germany, its trade with Great Britain, ii. 42 
Glamorganshire, its products, i. 14 
Glaris, noted for its green cheese and slates, iL 309^ 
Gloucestershire, its products, ii. 8 
Goa, its trade, ii. 212 
Golconda, its trade, ii. 219 

Gold coin, its par between London and Amstev* 

dam, i. 624 
Its par between France and Holland, ditto 
Its par between Lisbon and Amsleiw 
dam, i. 625 
And silver compared, i. 627 
Goods seizable after clearing a ship, i. 112 

May be thrown overboard in a storm, L 185 
Delivered to a master of a ship, may not b# 

attached, ditto 
Partly stole in a voyage, the whole freight ix< 

due, i. 190 
Foimd on any person, taken or stolen from a 
ship in distress, shall be delivered to the 
owner, i. 237 
Thrown overboard in a storm, how to be valued 

before a contribution, i. 243 
In necessity may be cast out of a ferry-boat, 

1.244 
Thrown overboard after others have been clan*, 
destinely taken in, shall be paid for by the- 
master, ditto 
Lost by piracy, or tempest at sea, md they 



)NDIX 



afterwards come ashore, the owner shall have 
them if he can prove his property, i. 238 
Cioods pirated from foreigners, and sold here in a mar- 
ket overt, shall convey a property, i. 355, 356 
Of pirates, and not piratical goods, become a 

prize to the captor, i. 366 
Not to be taken out of a prize till condemnation, 

i.367 
In Holland, carried by land, to be insured only 

nine-tenths of their value, i. 485 
Which must be named in policies of insurance 

at Amsterdam, ditto 
Thrown overboard, to be brought into gross 

averages at Amsterdam, i. 491 
Must not be landed before the duties are satis- 
fied, ii.419 
That may be shipped and landed between Lime- 

heuse and Westminster, ii. 423 
Cliargeable with customs, exported with others 

that are free, must have two cockets> ii. 426 
Found in a bankrupt's hands are supposed to be 
his, and shall pass to his creditors accordingly, 
1.690 
Of a bankrupt when may not be sold by the 

commissioners, i. 690, 691 
Of a bankrupt not to be removed till his rent be 

paid, L 716 
Mflftgaged or pledged after bankruptcy, are 

over-reached Dy the commission, i. 725 
Prohibited importation in Denmark, ii. 287 
Gratuity, accepted by a lender is not usurious, i. 546 
Great Britain, supposed by some the greatest island in 

the world, ii. 4, 5 
Its former names, situation, and dimen- 
sions, ii. 5 
Its number of parishes and cities, ditto 
Greeks, scholars to the Phoenicians, in the science of 

navigation, i. 53 
Grenada, American, ii. 106 
Gresham, Sir Thomas, account of, i. 17 
Gruicrre, noted for the quantity and quality of its 

dieese, ii. 310 
Guienne, its trade and products, ii. 123 
Guiposcoa Company, their charter, &c. ii. 143 
Gulf of Persia, its trade, ii. 193 

Guns aboard not to be kept shotted, nor fired at un- 
seasonable hours between London Bridge and 
Blackwall, i. 175 
Gunpowder permitted exportation, when the price does 

not exceed 5/ j)er barrel, i. 45 . 
Gusurate, supposed to be Tarshis, where Solomon's 
fleet went, its trade, ii. 206 



H. 



Habat in Fez, its products, ii. 170 

Hadd&dk, fresh herrings, &c. not to be imported but 

in English built ships, &c. i. 113 
Haddington, its products, ii. 17 
Hamburgh, its general trade, ii. 274 

Its particular trade with France, ii. 136 

With Spain^ ii. 137 



Hamburgh, its trade mth Venice, ii. 147 

Its Bank, L 521 
Hampshire, its products, ii.9 

Hanseatic Towns, their first establishment and com* 

merce, i. 10 
Their names in the confederacy, 

i. 11 
Its reduction by many towns with- 
drawing from its association, ditto 
Those still reserving the name, ditto 
Haven, or Harbour, its definition, i. 246 

Not to be damaged by throwing any thing inta 
them, i. 201, 202 
Hemp, flax, and the production thereof, may be im- 
ported here from Ireland, 1.113 
Bounty on importation of, from the colonies, 
ditto 
Herefordshire, its products, ii. 9 
Hertfordshire, its products, ditto 
Hispanlola, or St. Domingo, iu trade and products, iL 

259 
Holland, its trade with Great Britain, iL 41 
Ditto with Ireland, .iL 118 
Ditto with France, ii. 134 
Ditto with Spain, ii. 139 
Ditto with Portugal, ii. 144 
Ditto with Venice, iL 147 
Its general trade, ii. 270 
Holstein, its trade, ii. 276 
Hottentots, good mechanics, ii. 181, 182 
Hudson's Bay Company, when procured their charter, 

iL84 
Huntingdonshire, its products, ii. 9 
Husbands of ships denned, i. 62 



1. 

Jamaica, its trade and products, ii. 106 

Japan, trade of, ii. 255 

Java, its trade and products, il. 241 

Iceland, its trade, li. 294, 295 

Jeroslaw, its trade, ii. 299 

Jerseys, in America, trade of, ii. 98 ~ 

Jesso, its trade and products, ii. 257 

Jetsam, its definition, i. 236 

Jews encouraged to settle at Naples, iL 152 

Not permitted, by their laws, to take usury from 
one another, i. 547 
Ilfordcombe harbour, its act, L 260 

Its lighthouse, when to be used, and what 
paid towards it, f . 261, 262 
Importers of the manufactures of Persia, via Muscovy, 

what oath they must take, u. 1 1 1 
Impressing into his Majesty's service; exemptions, L 

166, 167 
Imprisonment decreed in the navy not to exceed two 

years, L407 
Incidents which make one a subject born, i. 506 to 513 
Income of consuls, how arises, i. 423 
India coast, their trade, ii. 212 
Indigo of all sorts, regulations concerning it, i. 148 
Indostan, its trade and products^ iL 206 
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Instructions from the King to commanders of privateers, 

i. S4S to 347 

For the commissioners of bankruptcy at 
Amsterdam, L 752 
InsurancCi or assurance, its definition, i. 429 

Invented by Claudius Caesar, or the Jews, 
ditto 

Brought into England by some Italians, 
ditto 

Kot to be made interest or no interest, i. 481 

How may be made for privateers, i. 432 

Was at first confined to maritime afl^rs, 
only, but now extends to houses, furni- 
ture, lives, &c* i. 433 

Their variety, ditto 

Not liable, if a ship be burnt, before breaks 
ground, i. 434 

Made abroad, may be sued for in England, 
i. 476 

With a blank in the policy, or for prohibited 
goods, not bindine, i. 434 

Made, to depart with convoy, not binding, 
if the master voluntarily quits it, i. 439 

Sundry cases of warranty to sail with con- 
voy, i. 4S2 

Kot liable for a theft by the sailon, but the 
master, i. 434, 435 ^ ^ 

Made without informing the insurer of 
every material circumstance, is sufficient 
to discharge the policy, i. 435 

Liable, if a ship be forced from her con- 
voy in a storm, and is taken, i. 457 

Bischarj^ed by a deviation from that time 
only, 1. 439 

Though securing against restraintof princes, 
does not warrant a navigating or acting 
against the law of countries, i. 440 

Void, when made on goods of an ally, and 
they are an enemy's, ditto 

Made on goods perishable from their own 
nature, not liable for damage, ditto 

Made for another, may be sued for and re- 
covered by him that made it, i. 441 

Sundry new and special cases of, i. 456, 457 

When it commences and terminates, ditto 

May be made for goods lost, if the assured 
Imew not of it, i. 433 

On bottomry, when valid and responden- 
tia, i. 469, 470 

Made on India ships, detention in India 
does not void the policy, i. 472, 473 

Re-assurance and double assurance explain- 
ed, i. 467 

Miscellaneous observations and singular cir- 
cumstances respecting insurances, i. 473 
Insurers on goods not fireed on the ship's arrival at her 
port, i. 440 
Kot to return the premium, in case of devia- | Jutland, its trade, ii. 276 

tion, i. 439 
Kot released by an intended deviation only, 

ditto 
Paid for a ship, sent as a flag of truce, yet taken 

by the enemy, u 441, 442 
Paid the whole for a ship that bad been deserted. 



and was afterwards brought into harbour^ 
though supposed unserviceable^ i. 442 
Insurers paid for ^ods taken in a neutral ship, and 6x« 
pressed in the bills of lading to be tor neutral 
account, i. 433, 434 
On a privateer for a month, that was damaged 
by the enemy, and could not be refitted during 
tliat term, were acquitted, i. 444, 445 
On French ships in the war of 1744, paid for 

them, i. 445 
On a privateer, interest or no interest, which 
was taken and re-taken, bore the whole 
loss, i. 446, 447 
On a ship from London to Gibraltar, warranted 
to depart with convoy, taken near Spithead, 
in the way to her convoy, suffered a total 
loss, i. 454, 455 
On a ship, at interest or no interest, that was 
taken and ransomed, were obliged to pay an 
entire loss, i. 458 
On a ship, at interest or no interest, which was 
taken, re-taken, and sold, to pay salvage, 
were freed, i. 459 
On a voyage, as the last, which the ship, hy 
damage from a storm, could not perform, and 
paid the loss, i. 461, 462 
Sundry similar cases, with their decisions in our 

courts of law, i. 463 to 467 
In France, and at Amsterdam, regulations and 
ordinance concerning them, i. 480 to 498 
Interlineation and rasure, when mak^ a bond void, i. 5S^ 
Inventors of bills of exchange, who are supposed to 

be, i. 559 
Inverness, its trade, ii. 17 

Joint and separate creditors of partners and bankruptcy, 
out of what estate are to be paid, i. 719 
Trader bankrupt, does not affect the estate of his 
partner, ditto 
Ireland, its commerce liberated from former restraints 
of British acts of Parliament, L 113 to 118 
Its counties and products, ii. 19 
Itstrade, ii. 113toll9 - 
Iron, bar and pig, imported from America, duty firee; 

and other regulations, i. 150, 151 
Isle of France, its products and trade, ii. 120 
Isles of Asia, their commerce, &c. ii. 238 
Ispahan, its products and traffic, ii. 196 
Italy's trade with Great Britain, ii. 56 

What goods it furnisheth for the Spanish West 

Indies, ii. 140 
Its trade with Portugal, ii. 144 
Its general trade, ii. 147 
Judda, or Zidden, its trade, ii. 193 
Judgments sufiered as a security in usurious contracts, 

hew may be avoided, i. 54-5 
Ivory coasts, its trade, ii. 172, 173 
Jurisdiction of the Admiralty. See Admiralty, 



Kent, its products, ii. 9 
Killy, or KQla, iu trade, ii. 163 
Kincardin,. its products, ii. 17 
3N 



indSC. 



Kingtlavid, .tiia utuqeiue riches, L SO 
Kinnsi, its products, ii. 17 



I4 Conceptionei iu trade, ii. 363 

X^qnea, or Islesof Theivea, their trade, ij.254 

Lagan, its definition, i. 236 

Liiqcashire, its producu, ii. 9 , , . 

Laiid-wai^rs, wlmt copies are to mglce in their books, 

berore goods are delivered, ii. 423 
Z,anerk, its {itoducts, ij. I'J . , ^. . 
I.' AogoumoiS) its trada and products, ii. 139 
Lansuedoc, its trade, ti.'I29 
La Trinidad, its trade, ii. 267 
Lausanne, its products, iL 307 , . 
leagues and truces, what they are, i. 395 . 
Leases at an undervalue, when are usuriov^, )■ 5iS 
Legal iaterest only taken, is Bafe, though tli« bond was 

usi^ioui, i. 54€ , 
Leghorn, its trude, ii. 1 55 , 
Leicestershire iU products, V. 9 . 
3t<ean, ia America, its tr^^P* ii- 267 
tespBTSo, it«tratle',,ji. 2^,, , , , ... 

Letters of marque and r^risa1,..wlia.t,tl:tey arf!, i. 311 

The requisite circumstances for obtaining 

them, i.S12 , 
Their form, i.SJ* 

Of aftte conduct to be enrolled in chan- 
cery, i. 39* , . ... . , 
From a merchant to his wife, &c. to aC' 
cept bills of exchange is not a propei 
, power, i- 574 ' . , ■ 
Of credit, their difference, and what they 

are, 1.606 
Their form, i. 607 , ;, . . 
. .; .... . , Of respite, in France, ^fined, i.,743 
I(f^^nt tnide, ii, 1^ , . . . , . 

Licences, grantatite It} landipen^ tP protect them for two 

years from the press, 1., 166, lj67 
Lighters on the, Thames, regulations concemiog 

■ ■ thero, j.'SOQ . 
Lighthouse, its de^nition, i. 308 

■ The.first built by Ftolemy I'luladelphus, ditto 
Several others ^broad, as tlie Tower of Cor- 
don, the Phare of , 'AleMiha,. at Genoa, 
Barcelona, Sec. And out's at home, on 
SciUy, the Eddystone, Caskets, Portland, 
DuDgennest, forela^di Sliirr^s, &c. ditto 
Lighthouses and beacons to be erect9^ Iff. warr^t, i. SI I 
Lighthouses, that at llfbrdcombp, wnen U be used, i. 310 
The colossus of Khodes, a famous one, its 
description, 1. 308 
Limerick, its trade, ii. 21 
Limosin, its trade and products, ii. 1'2S 
Lincoln^ire, its products,, ii. 9 
Linlithgew, its products, ii, 17 
Livonia, its trade, ii. 2£^ 

liombarda have the invention of the bank, book-keep- 
ing, and exchanges attributed to them, i. 8, S49 
London assurance, when mcorpprated, i, 430 
Lorrain, its trade and products,, ir. 132. 
Louisiana, or Mississippi, its trade, ii. 269 



tubSct, iu trade, if. 275 

Lucca, its.trade, ii. 1S5 

Lyons, celebrated for the gre^^eil 0^ fb ancient aad 

modem trade: j. ,7 
Lyonnois; its trade and produCti; il. 123 



M^cao, .its trade, il.jS^lS, 

>Ia4a^car, lis trade and pfodu^^ u*: VSi, 185 

Madmrai its productk, &c. ii. iS& 

Madras, its commerce; ti. ^^ 

Malabar, its trade ancl proijuctfi; ft, 21% 

Malacca, ita trade, ii. 223 , . 

Maldives, their prod db& and tral&li' U. ii^ 

Malta, its tradevand products, ii, IS^ 

Manealor, its tra^e; li. 2ii 

Manulss, or Philippmes, their Ufiidact and tiadCr 

ir. 253, 
Margarita, or Pearl 1 jle, \tk triide', Ii, ^Q 
Marseilles, its allianc:|e With iVifi R'omans, antiquity and 

great trade, i. '6, 7, 
Martinico, its trade and product, it. '^^ 
Maryland, its trade and prodticts, ii. 94 
Masteis of snips receiving on lio^Vcl 166U and utensils 
in our woollen mani!il^ctoVi^£, &c. to carry 
abroad, pe'naTty, f. 'i5 
Answerable to ow'hers fir dlcfr damage, i. 108 
Shall not lo&c their ships 'for a small uncus- 

loraed ihing, J. \\l. 
What money ihcy may Kdvancc their sailors in 

the sugar''fracle, i. l'4-S 
AnEwernLlc for goodfi lust lietbre shipping, 

the Court of 
common sailors may. 



Cannot siie ft» their ^WgW in 
Adroiraliy, though the coinmc 
i.40I 

Might foritierlvBiie f^ ^elr't^nsom from ship 
and gooils, i^rSHB^ flTemlihd remain hos- 
tages ror'the'pfirfoWiantie, '1. 160 

Can 6^11 'no't^,^t of. tTlchr Shi^H, tUt may hypo- 

. thecate'theiii, ^■l64' _, 

Are not ans'werable'fo'r'tlie (lolitracts of their 

,. sail ore, "ditto 

May hot impawn their ^1^ 'for their own 
debts, i.ltj5 ., 

Must contract '#tth'tti^ir'ftJaHAers before set 
sali. i. 172 

Carrying fkbo'ie ^S'^ris, li^^t not strike ta 
pirate8,j*ilhcuitflg1iiflie,-L 173 

Ittay'deduct'ri'^'kStfint^cB^ls'for losses by 

■ negligence, ditto 
•If bVirnV'WJMIy WMt'Ay' tBWr'ships, felony,, 

Itfiistput ffirirpow8'er%i'*6Ve'llo the ivrhr^ 

ditto 
¥0 answer "ftr the<11aiW% t,t l»6ir saOors. 
. 1 185 
'Having let oat tlie'whille'W^'rftisr "hot receive 

any other goods than the fre^liiers, i. 191 
Cannot: 'bring 'an ktVrotf'AMInkt^ Affreighter*, 

ii' the Ship ditf tiot anftrlt^tte^'toTt agreed^ 
*^*tto 
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Masters not getting their lading agreed for out and 
^ ^^tofe;»^^ '^ * 

'WTfi^n' they may' take up money on hottomry, 

i- 197, 198 
How must act at London, in regard o£ ballast, 

1.175 
.Refusing to take a pilot, in pilot's water,! 

penalty, i. 209 
May take two pilots in Holland, i. 233, 234 
Must feward people helping to save \he ship,* 
' i- 237, 238 { 

Their duty in distress, i. 242 ^ I 

Must not overlade their ships, L 244. 
After an ejection of some goods should not 

deliver the remainder till a contribution is; 

settled, i. 245, 246 
May detain the targo till a contribution is 

settled for the masts cut away, &c. ditto 
PJedged for the irahsom of a ship taken by 
' pirates, when to be redeeoied, ' 'i. 355 i 

May not refuse bringing their sailors home, &c: 

u359 



•i .» . 



What may pay the sailors whilst beyond sea, 

1. 361 
Must obey their convoys, i. 365 
At any foreign port, where there is a consul^ 

rules for his behaviour, i. 173 * 
How are to proceed in paying the customs in 
jb^prway, u*. ^4- 
Masulipatnam, its trade'and products, ii. 219 * 
Mate of a ship may sUe'fbf wages in the Admiralty 

' Court, 1.401 ' 

.,Mayo» its products, iL 20 

Measures; tioth applicative and respective, with theif 
varietyand correspondency with one another. 

'4t.3i^&8&;' "^^ 

^MedicL hou^ o^ enriched by commerce, L 16 
^ M^fed8» 1t^. trad6 «md ijroducttf,| (i, 183 ' * . 

*Terc!harit,'dferivatidijoC,tfee lifle/anahis character, i. 34 
The antiquity and nbtfouijableness of th^ 

;.]^flvneges granted to it in France, ditto 
' No dlspar^^ment to i^otility, i. 34, 35 
A^^ny kings and princes exercising thi 
' function, dftto ' * ' • 

. \Vh'4i!'4^1i^catIons he ought to make him^ 
selffflbtfefol^MJS^' '-^ 
MHVii^irpI'dposed for the management of 
his i^fiairs, u 38 to 4l' ' I 

£tatiUf6 iWb '6f Bn^land relating to themL 

Sbbjedt to tne laws of the country where 

resident^ i. 41 "' ' '^"^'^ 

Not re^raitied from departing the kingdor i 

• ^AWllbiKbi; im •' : ^^' - ^^ ' 

Adulterating Wine, ai^e punishable, i. 42 
'\liiim^i^ui ^'art^^bhiS shairbbt g^to th ^ 
'^ IUiVlvdf,^dftto'' 'I '''' '^" 
Need not provide against survivorship, dltt > 
Accqunts between thenf, hbW i^tkt^d, T.* 4i3' 
An actidn'ina^i^lieagiAlstbne;, though inorb 

Tb'Cia^* hlM' alien bankrupt, is actionable, 
*ifitttf ^' ^' • ^^ *• 



Merchant, when may plead the statute of limitatloB, 

and when not, dilta ^*-^-* '*' - ""' ''^•i 
Ferine Sole in lioMoh, trading without her 
husband, shall answer fbr'^her own nfiktra, 

X*'^^" ' '" '"' ■ - '. i t.j .i 

Restrictions on exporting beer, &c. ditto 
Losing goods at sea, ^custom ipaid, shall tat 

Sroof have liberty to ship a like quantity, 
uty free, i. 44, 45 • 

May transport gun-powder, when the price 

does not exceed 5L per barridl, i: 45 
Seducing artificer^ and manufacturers, to 

go abroad, -penalty,^' ditto -- • - - 
. May break bulk in any port, and pay duties 
for no more than' hh enters and lands,^ 
ditto : li . .n 

Not answerable for a pirac/ dofie by his 
ship, 1. 355 ' • • ''^- •-' 

Shan not be impleaded for another's debt. 
^ 1.42 ^ 

Six months allowed to withdraw their ef- 
fects, in case of k difiJHrei^ce with their 
prince, ditto ^./i .tr :* 

Merionethshire, its pr6dt!icts, ii. 14 

Method of proceeding aflcr u ship's report is made, 

ii. 418 
Middlesex, its trade, ii. 9 
Mid-Lothian, or Edinburgh, its trade, i. 16 
Milan, its trade, ii. 155 
Mississippi, its trade and product^, ii. 26 9 
Mocha, Its trade and prodticts^'4i. 191 - 
Modena, its trade, ii.'155 • •»- 
Molucca Isles, their trade, ii. 247 
Money. See Coin * - 

MonmouthshireV its products, ii. 10 
Monomotopa, its comnieix^e, •&c'. li. 182 
Montgom^sh?re,'it^ piquets, h,9¥ 
Merges, its port, ii. 308 ' • *'^ 

Mortgaging^ or sellinif laifid is over^reached by baniv 

•'•• "ruptcy,: i.726 ^'"- -^ - - i;^*\> 
Mosambiqu^, its trade arid products, ii. 183 
Muscovy, its trad^'with He«^ldv ii. 299^299 
Mutmy not to be conceal)^ in^^he F)^t,'i.406, 407 

Nairn, its products, ii. 18 
Nantes, its ancient trade, i. 7 
Nbpleif^itfl^ti^'d^, ii.l52 

.Narbonne, famous in antiquity for its trade, before the 
I ..i-ui.i. .. tj^j^r j^y^.|^^^rted its pori;* h 7 — • 
Natural-born subjects may inherit, thou^ sprung from 
ii .'.. l";ju::i .aliens;' it '506'" ' - '''»'' ' - " 
Naturalization, what^itf is, i. 508 

Must be by act of parliament, ditto 
Several acts about ft, f; ^10 to ^12 
Navarre, the lower, it» wwtthferfcfc, ii* 132 ^ * '- 
Navigation act, th6 celebrated 'British^ i. .56, & seq* ' 

■' •• 'Freedom of; i. 424 *o 429 » ^ 
Neufchatel, it§ ttti^te and'fair^ It. SiO 
New England' lte'trade,ii.' 99 
Wewfouttdfana^ itsrthide; ii; 109 
New stile and old at what places they are observed, 
' ■"• ■■" ^'1.608 '^ ' -■'• ■. '■" - /■••■'**'* 
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New,York, ite trade, li. 97 

Koah's orky supposed a pattern for the first ships, i. 52 

Korfolk, its products, ii. 10 

Normandy, its trade and products, ii. 126 

NorUfamptonshire, its products, ii. 10 

Northumberland, its products, ditto 

Norway, its trade with Great Britain, ii. 112 

Its general trade, ii. 288 
Notice to be given by the assignees of bankrupts, before 

making a dividend, i. 733 
■Nottinghamshire, its products, ii. 10 
Nova l^x>tia, our title to it, ii. 101 

Grant of it to Sir W. Alexander, ditto 
Fart granted afterwards to Sir David Kirk, 
who sold it to the French King, ditto 
As Sir W. Alexander did his to a French 
nobleman, who afterwards re-sold it to Sir 
Thomas Temple, from whose heir, Samuel 
Waldo, Esq. of New England, bought it, 
and sold an undivided moiety to the au- 
thor, iL 101, 102 
Its products and importance to the crown of 
Great Britain, ii. 102, 103 
Nyon, its products, ii. $08 



O. 



Oath, to be taken by the court for trying pirates, i. 357 
By a marine court-martial before trial, i. 409 
Of commissioners of bankruptcy, i. 664« 
Of a creditor before the commissioners of bank- 
ruptcy, i. 719 
Q£fence8 done m privateers to be punished as those in 
ships of war, i. 326 
Committed at sea and in our havens, where 

triable, i. 356 
Against safe conducts, how punished, i. 395 
Offices under government not to be held by aliens, i. 507 
For giving an alien's lands to the King, under 
what seal they must be, ditto 
Officers of the excise may search ships, L 112 

Of the quays at London, and those in the coun- 
try, the times of their attendance, ditto 
For searching ships at Gravesend, not to detain 
above three tides, ditto 
Oldenburgh, its trade, ii. 276 
Old stile and new, in what places each is observed, 

i.609 
Omissions in reports at Custom-house, how remedied, ii. 

417 
Ophir, where Solomon's fleet went to, supposed to be 

Sumatra or Malacca, i, 30 
Orkneys, their product, ii. 19 
Orleans, its products, ii. 124 
Ostend Harbour, regulations of, i. 306 
Owners of ships, who they are, i. 107 

Majority mav let the ship tofireight, ditto 
May break their partnership at pleasure, ditto 
Joint are tenants in common, ditto 
Are liable for the actions of the masters they 
employ, i. 108 
Owners of ships may sue the masters for damages they 
4o> ditto 



Owners, their cases with the masters about repairft, 1. 109 
Not entitled to freight if an embargo is laid, 

i. 110 
Liable to pay the master's debts for provisions, 

i. 156 
What they must do for seamen wounded in their 

service, and for the widows of the slain, i. 174 
Not answerable for diamonds, jewels, &c. taken 

on board without their knowledge, i. 185 , 
Nor for losses by fire on board, L 185, 1 86 
Oxfordshire, its products, ii. 10 



P. 



Pa IT A, or Piura, its trade, ii. 267 

Panama, its trade, ii. 266 

Par of monies, its definition, i. 623 

Of gold coin between London and^Amsterdam, 

i. 624 
Ditto of silver money, ditto 
Of gold coin between France and HoUand, ditto 
Ditto of the silver money, i. 625 
Of gold coin between Lisbon and Amsterdam, 

ditto 
In its calculation to avoid the great fractions^ 
L 626 
Parish boys, how to be put to sea, i. 167 

When apprentices at sea, not to be pressed 

till eighteen, i. 168 
Not to pay to Greenwich till that agCr 

ditto 
Must not be refused as apprentices bj 

Masters of ships, ditto 
At what age they may be bound, i. 167 
Parma, its trade, ii. 155 

Partner, bankrupt, what may be recovered of him, i. 719 
Indebted to another, a bankrupt, what is 

obliged to pay, i. 720 
His debts, when bind the others, i. 721 
Partnerships in a ship may be broke at pleasure, 107 

Not to exceed six in the banking business^ 
i. 542 
Passes, counterfeitmg made felony, L 395 
Payments of large purchases and bills of exchange at 
Venice, must be in blank, i, 515 
At Amsterdam that must be made in bsmk, 

i. 516 
Of bills of exchange, how to be calculated 
when stiles differ, i. 556, 557 
Peebles, or Tweedale, its products, ii. 18 
Pegu, its trade, ii. 222 
Pembrokeshire, its products, ii. 14 
Penal bill for payment of money, its form, i. 556 
Pennsilvania, its trade, iL 97 

People, born in the British plantations, or on the Bri- 
tish seas, are subjects of England, i. 506 
Pemaw, its trade, ii. 298 
Perth, its products, ii. 18 
Pescherie coasts, their trade, ii. 216 ^ 
Peter the Great, Czar of Muscovy, his great care in 

forming his subj^ects to trade, i. 13 
His endeavours to make himself mas- 
ter of Uie Persian silk trade, iu 300 



INDEX. 



Peterrf>iirgb, Account of, iL 800 
I^ttniciaiiSy supposed the first marinerSi {. 52 
Picardy, its products and trade, ii. 120 
Piedmonty its trade, ii. 156 
Pilchards, abundant on the Cornish coasts, ii. 7 
Pilots, their various denominations and definition, i. 203 
From Dover, Deal, and the Isle of Thanet, 
their examination and admittance, i. 204 & seq. 
Their pay and number ; and other regulations 
in England, France, and Holland, i. 229 
to 237 
Pirates, or sea rovers, their definition, i. 351 

Established at Algiers, Tripoly, and Tunis, 

i. 352 
Robbing in a harbour not piracy, but a rob- 
bery, i. 361 
Commission for seizing them, i. 363 
Poitou, its trade and products, ii. 123 
Poland's trade with Great Britain, ii. 113 
Policy, of insurance, its etymology, i. 429 

Not avoided by an intended deviation, L 440 
On a cargo, its form, i. 479 
On the liberty of a man, i. 496 
At Amsterdam, its particulars, i. 480, & seq. 
In France, what roust be made their contents, 
&C. i. 445, 446 
Pomerania, its trade, ii. 296 
, Pondicherry, its trade, if. 218 
Porco, Percatti, or Percat, its trade, ii. 216 
Port, its definition, i. 246 

Ports, British, list of, and with laws and regulations of 
each, i. 246 to 305 
Foreign, 305 & seq. 
Porto Bello, its trade, ii. 260 
Porto Cavallo, its trade, ii. 261 
Porto Rico, its trade, ii. 259 
Portugal, its trade with Great Britain, ii. 5S 
Its general trade, ii. 143 
Ditto with Ireland, ii. 144 
Ditto with France, ditto 
Ditto with Venice, ditto 
Its African company's trade, ii. 146 
Its American trade, ii. 270 
Possession of a ship, without a just title, its conse- 
quence, 1. 109 
Power of marriage bonds in bankruptcy, i. 700 
Premium for admission into the Russian company, ii. Ill 
Prisoners in a ship of war taken fairly by the enemy 
shall have their wages during their impn- 
ment, i. 410 
Privateers and Capers, their definition, i. 319 

What commission they must have, i. 319, 320 
Their contracts with the mariners, i. 320 
Must give bond not to break treaties, sub- 
sisting with the crown, ditto 
Not to use their captives ill, ditto 
Penalties on wilfully taking or destroying 

neutral goods or ships, &c. i. 321 
Copies of commissions and instructions, i. 

342 to 357 
In what manner may be insured, i. 439, 440 
One was insured for a month, and was da- 
maged by the enemy, and the time of re- 



fitting exceeded the mpndi, not a total 
loss, 1.444, 445 
Insured, interest or no interest, &c. was taken 
and re-taken, yet the insurers bore the 
loss, ditto 
Insured on those terms was taken, re-taken, 
and the salvage forgiven ; judged a total 
loss, i. 440, 441 
Prize goods taken by a privateer, in sight of another pri-^ 

vateer, both shall share equally, i. 322 
Process of the woollen manufacture, ii»12 
Proclamations for peace and war, how performed, i. 39S 
Prohibitions against a suit in the Admiralty, when 

granted, i. 158 
Promissory notes, when bear interest by indorsement. 

i.556 
Their form, ditto 

New act of Parliament concerning 
them, i. 557 
Protections and passports, their definition, i. 394 
Protests against bills of exchange, when may be made* 
i.557 
Their form, i. 556 
When are to be notified, i. 557 
Against bills on the fairs of Lyons, when to 

be made, i. 591 
Ditto, on the fairs of Franckfort, i. 592 
Ditto, on Leipzic and Naumburg, i. 592, 595 
May be made for the remainder, when part of 

a bill is paid, i. 594 
Must be made for bills accepted, payable at a 
longer time than'specifiea, i. 594 
Provence, its trade and products, ii. 129 
Provost Martial in the fleet, his duty, i. 407 
Prussia, its trade, ii. 296 

Ptolemies, had Egypt for their share of Alexander the 
Great's dominions, i. 5 
Their great care of trade, and the flourish* 
ing condition they raised Alexandria to 
by it, ditto 
Ptolemy Philadelphus built the first lighthouse, L 308 



Quarantine to be performed ' at Stangate Creek. 

&c L 370 



R. 

Radnorsrirk, its products, ii. 1^ 
Rajapour, its products, ii. 212 
Ramoang, or Rambam, its trade, ii. 244 
Ransom, promised to a pirate, is not bmcEng by the 
civil law, i. 352 

Bill, copy of, i. 350 

Ditto, in France, ditto 
Re-assurance, when may be made, i. 467 
Registering of ships, the latest regulations of, i. 62, &seqw 
Remedy against gaolers for a bankrupt's escape^ i*. 740' 
Remitters. See Bills of Exchange 
Henfrew, its product^ iL i& 



•-^v 



INDEX* 



-Reports on ships arriTal, at tfie cqstoiqiLtnuse, ii. 4l7<v 

Omissions of, tareptifjr,.ditti^ • ^. 
Reprisals, two-fold, i. Sll' ' 

Letters of^ when to be granicd, i. 311, 312 
Wlien made, any overplus must be restored^ 
i. 318 . ' 
Restraint of princes, what it is, i. S92 
Revel, its trade,' h. 298 
lliga, its trade, ii. 297 
RocheHe, its' trade and products, ii. 124 
Romans, their commerce, u5 

Learned navigation from- the Greeks, i. 53 
Discovered to us the £ast indies, ii, 74 
Their bankers' business, i. 541 
Rome, its trade, ii. 154 
Ross, ils products, ii. 18 
Rousillon, its trade and products, ii. 133 
Roxburgh, its products, ii. 18 

Royal Exchange Insurance, when incorporated, i. 430 
Company of the Philippines in Sp2un, their 
charter, ii. 142 
Rules for working simple and compound arbitrations, i. 
631, Ar seq. 
For striking to the castle^ at Cronenburg, near 
Elsini^ur, ii. 279 
Russia company, when obtained their charter, ii, 110 

Iti^ trade with England, ii^ 1 10, 111 
' Rutkuidshire, its products,, ii.. 11 



S. 

Safe conducts, their nature, i. 394 

H^ow must be filled up,' ditto 
Sail-cloth, foreign, regulations on importation,- i. 118 
^ British m^e, encouragement of by boun- 
ties^ &c:' ditto 
'Sailors, in' the Mtgar trade, what money may be ad- 
• vanced to them,* ii 145 
May sue for their wi^es in the Court of Ad- 
miralty, i. 401 
Sailors must pay 6d. per month to Greenwich 

hospital, i. 166, 169, 179 
How to be secured and collected, i. 166, 169, 

& seq. 
> Their wills not to be nrade on the «ame paper, 
&c. with letters of attorney, i. 167 
Who are exempt'from paymg to Greenwich 

hospital, i. 168, 169, 170, 171. 
Must not absent themselves from the ship they 

belong to, i. 172, 173. 
Lose their wages^ if ehip be lost before first 

delivery, i.l6G 
Their wages to be paid in S0.day8.Q(fter. the 

ship's entry at the Castom-house, i. 173 
Must not refuse fighting against pirates, i. 174 
Exemptions from being pressed, i. 175, 176 
In the East India servtce^ not>to pay to the 
fund for those in. other, mendbani «eivvice,. 
i. 182 
Drunk, hurting one another^ the consequence, 

i. 184', 185 
Must have their wages,. !. though .th&jiliip be 
seized for debt, i. 185 * 



Sillprs Wa|;et not to be brought .into «an ay^/lge, ^if 
.. 41 ship be datained l](y order of. stated- 84^ 
« Letters of attorney must be i^^e revoc^pe, 
i. 414 > . 
St Domingo, or JHiepaniQla, ite.tijade,.iiy259 
St. Helena, its trade 9xfi pcoduc^, ii. 189 
St. J<An de UUiua, its. trade, ii. 261 
Sallee, its trade, ii. 169 t 

Salonica, . its comioerce, ditto 

Salt,' the latest acts of Pariiamant aipd sail the regular 
tions concerning the importation and exportation 
of it, i. 119 to 122 
Salvage, its definition, with, the laws and regulations 

concerning it, i, 241 to 246 
Sama, in Africa, its trade, iL 175, 176 
Samarang, its trade, ii. 244 
Samarkant, its trade, ii. 202 
Scotland, its trade witli Ireland, jL 117 
Sea marks not to be destroyed, L 311 
Selkirk, its products, ii. 18 
Senegal river, its trade, ii. 173 
Shetland, its products, ii. 19 
Ship, its -etymology, L.SJ, 52 

Supposed to be copied from, Jb^pah'i^'s ark, and a 

reasonable account given'of jtsorigiB^ ditto 
Its various form in building, ditto 

Repaired, when remains the, |S^e, : and ,wh(en 

not, i. 109 
lu furniture doen. not include the.b^Uiist oicboat, 

ditto 
When it may become a deodand, i. 110 
How it must be seized, when forfeited, i. Ill 
Laden with customable goods, .not to hover oa 

the coasts of Englaxid or Ireland, L ^2 
Must be registered, and when new ;;iaxnefl, i^6i2 
Form of the last register {or British biidt, L,64 
For > the plantations, i, 146 
Hypothecated for peqi^aaaries,,&c its conse- 
quences, i. 158(to..l65 
Repaired, ^c in the T^^nes, is not liable, but 

the owners, i. 165 
See owners, captains,, and. isailors 
Shropshire, its p;?oduct8si ii. j 1 
iSiAm,.its trade and proMdiipts, ii.,;^ 
Sierra Leona, the trade of its coast, ii. 174 
Small plunder, wlrnt it is^ and bow m]U8t b^ ^P^fijifO^ 

i. 322. 
Smyrna, 4ts gopeial. trade, ii. 157 
Socatara, its commerce andipi:q4ucts,, ii. 189 
Sofala, its trade and products,, ii^ 1^2 
Solomon's great revq^u^s, i^29,,90 

. The nayigattpn of hia^et, i«;^ 

V Wlmt roMte it .took ju h4 vpj^ge to Ophir. i. 

Somersetshire,, its prp^ucts, jv 11 
Sound, it3 trade, ii. 277 

Its duties.on ahipfi: passing, .iL281 
South Sea Coinpany,. whenobt^ioedth^ir charter, ii.84 
Sp;»;)jards9' their, commerce, iL 137, etf^eq. 

Have many good portk, well situated for it, 
. i* 24 
Tlie^ trade witli Great ^i;itain, ii. 43 'and 

138 
Their trade with Ireland, ii. 113 



INDEX. 



Their tfad^tikh hdy, if. 14^ : 

Their trade od fbek- AiriiinicaiiceaM^Bk 262 

StafforcUhire, its producU^ ui.ll ... 

gt<fi gtt t ec i « d^th» pl»(^'whef«fMurantiiieii: performed. 

Sterling, iU products, ii. 18 
SecfiHi^ its craAtf, ii^ 297 .. >. 
StoekHolm^ ittlitadd^ ii. dOf. ' ..- 
Sufferance, for exporting com, its ftrrm^ il 4f^ 
For landingiappar^ diiM>^ ii. 480 
Suffolk, its t^MictSyiT 11 
Sugar, from th« British colonies, niiqr be carried di- 

f ettly Uy. aaj part of Europe, &c« i. liO 
Sumatra, its trade, ii. 245 
Summer islands, their trade, ii. lOS 
Sunda, or Sunda islands, liheir trade, ii. UO 
Supercargoes, definition of, and difference between 

theul ~fthd oommaki factOKH u6l 
Superseding commissionti oE lMa^tVi]ptfcy^ whctt and 

why done i. 739 
Surat, its trade, ii. 209 
Sureties for a debtor after he is a bankrupt, are within 

tlie statute,.!.' 717, 676 
Surrey, its products, ii. 1 1 

Sussex, its products, ditta- 

Sutherland, its products, ii. 18 . 
Sweden, its trade with Great Bfittun^ iL' JiE 

With France, ii^ 136 
With Spain, ii. 138 
With Holland, ii. 271 
Its ge\)eral trade, ii. 301 
Switzerland, its trade, ii. 304 

T. 

Tare,., what it is, ii. 420^ 

Ascertained, when may be altered at the Cus- 
tom-house, ii. 420, 421 
Tartary, Great, its commerce, ii. 199 
Terra Firma, its trade and products, ii. 273 
Tobacco allowed to be raised iii< Ireland, i. 118 
Tocat, its trade, ii. 198 
Tomskoi, its trade, ii. 300 
Touban, its trade, ii. 244 
Toulon, its ancient trade, i. 7 
Touraine, its trade and products, ii. 124 
Trade of the English, when began to flourish, ii. 3 

Between Great Britain and France, ii. 24 

Ditto and Holland, ii. 41 

Ditto and Germany, ii. 42 ' 

Ditto and Spain, ii. 43 

Ditto and Portugal, ii. 53 

Ditto and Italy, ii. 56 

Ditto and Turkey, ii. 57 

Ditto and Africa, ii. 62 

Ditto and the East Indies, ii. 74 

Ditto and America, ii. 85 

Ditto and Russia, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Poland, and Prussia, ii. 110 to 113 

Ditto and the Austrian Netherlands, ii. 113 

Ditto Ireland, ditto 

Of the Levanti and the coast of Barbary, ii. 
157, 158 



Trade of Africa S. 171; 
. Of Asia» iA.l9Q> 
Of the Spanish Ammcai^ c<i9j|t8| iji, 260, 262 
Of FreJKh ABierica» ii*'2$S 
Of Portuguese America, ik 27Qi^ 
Of Holland, ditto 
Of SwitaedaAd#nd Geneva, ii. SQA 
Treatiea of coiw^^rco batwoea Qireait Britain, and 
France, ii. 25 to 41 
Spain, ti. 4i Vo 49 
Ditto batween Qrocit Britain ^d {Virtuga!, iir 

65^56 
Ditto between the Crowns of England and -. 
Denmark, ii. 278 
Trinity House at Deptford, .its duty, i. 311 < 
Truces, their definition, i. 395, 396 
Trusteesy to marriage bonds, (^^Dnq^ci^og^ h^ Qfof^**- 
tors to prove th^ t^ond debt, m pfise the nusir. 
. oand is bankrup^in the witl^'n }if(?, }. 700, 
Tunquin, its trad^ 4^)4 prqouct§, ii..^^ . 
I-Turin, y» trade, ii« 156 
Turkestan, its trade, ii, 203, 204 
Turkey, its trade with Great Briiai^, jj. £7 
Contpaay, their charter, dj^o 
New act in relation to. i^, ii.. ^ 
Tyrians, their commerce, i. 3Jl 

The supposed inventors of ^aval trade, ditt9 
TJdeir glory and pfjui^er, i. 3,4 
Their city destroy ^ by ]^b¥(chg(lfi^;^» !•>; 
aAd xe-esr ablirf wd ^ 9 «^gl)^oujt^ng ialaad, 
ditto 
Afterwards destroyed by Alexander the Great, 
and their commerce removed to Alexan- 
dria, ditto 
Tyronne^ its manufactures, ii. 22 



V. 



"ViAiGiiiBONDS and rogues not to be brought into th6. 

realm by masters of ships, i. 123 
Valparaiso, its trade, ii. 264 
Value of the Colossus of Rhodes, i. 308 
Vannes, in Bretagne, its ancient trade, i. 7 
Venetians, their first settlement, and commerce, i..9 * 

Their great riches and power, i. 9, 10 
Venetians, the great blow given them by the treaty of. 

Cambray, ditto 
The famous victory obtained over their ri- 
vals the Genoese at the battle of Chiozza, 
i. 10 
Their consul at Ancona abused by the go- 
vernor, ditto 
Their general trade, ii. 147 
Vera Cruz, or St. John de Ullnia, its trade, ii. 261 ; 
Virginia, its trade with Great Britain, ii. 95 
Umpirage, its definition, i. 499 

Where arbitrators do not agree, i, 505 
Of one person, its form, ditto 
Unlawful interest may be taken when the principal, and l 

it, are hazarded, i. 546 
Unlawful trade, to Turkey, its tines, ii. 59, j60 

To Africa, ditto, li.^. . 



INDEX. 
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UnlAwfuI trade to the East Indies^ ii. 78, 79 
Usance from London to the principal parts of Europe, 
what it is, i. 609 
From gome places to others, ditto 
Usurers, not to suffer, but when part of the money 

agreed for, is paid, i. 546 
Usurious actions, how must be<pleaded, i. 546, 547 

Agreement, when does not avoid a bond, L 546 
Usury, its definition, i. 544 

Cannot be without a loan, i. 545 

Not taken by Jews from their brethren, i. 547 

The mischiefi not remediable by l^w, ditto 



W; 

Wages, to be paid to the sailors in thirty days after the 

ship^s entry at the Custom-house, i. 173 
Wales, its products and counties, ii. IS, 14 
War, articles of marine, i. 408, be seq. 

Commenced without a declaration, diishonour- 

able,LS97 
Wardhuus, oc.Wardhu3r8, its trade, iL 291 
Warrant given by the commissioners to seize a bank* 

rupt's efiects, i. 667 
Warwickshire, its products, iL 11 > 

Waterford, its trade, ii. 21 -^ 

Weights, theur variety and correspondence, iL SIS 
Westmorland, its products, H. 12 
Whalebone, or fins, foreign cu^ prohibited importa- 
tion, L 184 



Wharft and Qnays at London, where goods miy not hm 

shipped, £rc. See Custom-house 
Wigtown, Its products, iL 19 
Wiltshire, its products, iL 12 

Wmes, lealdng in a vognage, does not occanon a loss of 
freight, if it has not been by the master's fault, 
L192 
Wool, or sheep, of British produce, not to be exported, 
with the act of 1788, and other r^rufaitions, 
1 124 to 1S9 
Worcestershire, its products, iL IS 
Wreck, its etymology and diUOkrence, L £S6 
When falls to the King, L 2S6, dr sea. 
Laws and regulations concerning it, i.2S7to241 



T. 



YARMotTTR harbour, its act, L 854 
Yorkshire, its products, iL IS 
Yverdon, its trade, ii. S08 



2. 



ZoFFiNouE, its trade, ii. SO? 
Zug, its products, ii. S09 
Zuric, its trade, ii S05 
Zurzach, its fairs, iL S06« 



THE END, 
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